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world way Bir . anno 13775 in 70 0 days; and 1 
the third, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh, anno 586, nn 79 dy. 7 E.G 
The round figure; of the earth may be al inferred frees the 

iſtance, as we approach or loſe sg MN 
che obſeryation of the far, - 3 


4 1 1 
inches in a 3 
3 inches tn mes, ines or 72 ein n 


times 8 or 128 inches in 4 miles, and ſo on, always encreahng 

as the ſquare of the diſtance. 3 3 
Ihe roundneſs of the earth is occaſioned by every thing on it 
, being attracted to its centre, whlch is called gravitation or atrrac- 
tion. Mountains bear no ſenſible proportion to the bulk of the 
ceearth, no more than a particle 6 
therefore are to be conſidered as trifling inequalities on its ſur- 


face, Senec. Nat. Quæſt. iv. 1 1. the higheſt of them not much 


exceeding three miles in perpendicular height. 

The earth has two motions} the ne round the ſun in the ſpace 
of a year, which occaſions the diverſity of ſeaſons; and the o- 
ther round its own axis, from weſt to eaſt, in the ſpace of 
24 hours, Which produces "my and night. 4 \This «laſt motion 
makes it to be flat at the ends of the axis, and to ſwell out in the 

middle in the ſhape of an orange. We may form ſome idea of 


theſe two motions of the earth, by obſerving the motion of a ball 


on a billiard-table or bowling green. * -- | 
The diurnal motion, of the earth makes us imagine that 


the ſun and ftars, which are fixed, move round it. Hence we 
ſpeak as if this were the caſe. Thus the ſun is ſaid to riſe, to 
et, and to culminate, that is, to be in the meridian or at his 
- greateſt height. N 3 

The ancients in general, as the vulgar do ſtill, conceived 


the earth to be an extended plain, remaining at reſt, while the 
ſun and ſtars moved round it. In alluſion to which opi- 
nion the poets,” and ſometimes proſe writers, ſpeak of the ſun 
as plunging in the ocean, whet he” ſets, Virgil. G. i. 438. ir 
_ 481.3 nz. Hon, ii. 17. 2.3 and emerging from the 
_  oteatt when he riſes. They repreſent the parts of the torrid 
26ne as morè elevated than the reſt, and therefore nearer to the 
fun, Horus, od: i. 22. 21.5'or to the heavens, Lucun. ix. 451. ; 
Plin. ii. 78. 80: fo that, ſcorched by the exceſſive heat, they 
were rendered uninhabitable, Sit. Fug. 19-3" Ovid: Mer. i. 49. 
On the ſame principle, the Greeks ſuppoſed: Delphi, the ca- 
23S f medium orbit vel unibilicus terre,) Liv. wxxvii 48:5 Ovid: 
Met. . 168.3" xv. 630. To determine ts matter, Jupiter is 
-  faid to have let fly two eagles at the ſame time, the one from 
che eaſt and the other from che weſt, which met at Delphi, 
dae in; pi 419,5 or on the toß of Parnaſſus,” Claudion. de 
bend Thiodori, pro. The Jews had à ſimilar notion con- 

_ cemningJerufalem; from Exrl. v. 5. Hal. lexiv. i242. 
The fathers! of the Chriſtian church in 
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end chat che earth was a plain; extending an immenſe way down- 
aan 


are wards, 


8 * A N. 4 
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{duſt to an artificial globe, and 


particular maintain - 


2 EO 1 : 


* ao 

fing wards, and- eſtabliſhed on foundations, Telus 5 04 „ 7 

11 de Civ. Dei, xvi. p. an opinion, as thex thought, favours - 
FF inaonay ncn 
"ON of thoſe .who en contrary-/ ſentiments, as ſ 7 
the porting the groſſeſt abſurdities, { port tenta, mendacia, &.) „ 
and But — oft the learned believed the earth to be round, as ita 
ſur- very name (oRENö terræ vel terrarum, globus vel ſphera; . indi- 
uch I cates, Plin. ii. 64. & 65. Ovid deſeribe 2 7 as a globe ſuſpend 
5 ed i in the air, and poiſed by its own weight, { pongeribus: librata 
ace ui, Met. i. 12. & 3 the parts of which, ae eee | 
e o- ept together by being all drawn. to the, centre;,.(ommbus gurt 
of Il partibus in medium vergriitibuss id 2 medium infimum in ſpbæa 4 
EA ra et.) de Nat. D. ii. 45- ORBIS, however, is ſometiraes put 5 = 
the for a part of the earth, thus, Europe atque Afi orbis, Virg. An 
2 of Vil. -224+3 |ORBIS CET, Ovid. Met. viii. 100. ; particularly 5 
ball the Roman empire, or, as we ſay, the Roman world, Nep. 
XXV. 20. Al orbe nofire,. from our part of the World, Tucit. 1 
Germ. 2. 1, Toto diviſos orbe Britannos, * from the contt= - - __ 
nent, or from the Roman empire, Virg. Hel i. 67. 5 I 


<7 Y * ? F 


Hence. 5 
Britain was called alter orbit, another world; "Serv. S ona Virg 

ibid. as we call America, the new world, and the oth 8 1 
quarters, he ald world. But the various opinions 1 of 5 Wo 
ancients and moderns concerning the 1 25 87 8 of - - 
nth ſhall be hexraliet cxiberptode > — e 


Ot the PLANETS, CCT 
Tuxnx are other bodies which more round the: fm + in the '$ . 
ſame manner with the earth. Theſe are, Mtxcoury, Venus, 1 
Neue, 2 and SATURN and * Planets, or __ en: I = 
ers, from the apparent irregul motion, whi "HY 
the ancients — Pho explain, 7 — Eb. i. 12. 1 There is . 5 
ae planet lately diſcovered, Which has y_w the. name. of 1 | 4 
2 Sidus, the GEORGIAN SraR. ih e f IT 8 Y 
which a planet deſeribes in moving — 15 . _ 
ſun, is 0 its oRRTT, which is not exactly circular, 1 
but in:the form of what is termed an -e/lipſe, an oval figure, 
longer than ĩt i is broad. The earth and the other planets are re- 
tained in their orbits, by being always attracted towards the 
ſun as their centre, and having a 3 inclination to fly off 
from him. Theſe two powers are called the centripetal and cen 
93 force. Mercury and Venus move nearer the; ſun than 


in - che earth; and are therefore called inferior, interior, or inner 5 ; A : I 
un- pin: the or tre are de Tire ae r _- 
rds, he A 2 P 2 
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3 wis train is hid behind the body, Fehse comet, ex | ing 
3 tile that appears around it in e 2 Aar 


5 ene Romans called comets ai e. felle,: Plin. 
15M . 25. £222. or inna, Cic. de Nan Denis: 5. Ariſtotle 
= — ee to be rg meteors, generated in the upper 
1 but othery particular] Seneca, 
3 ; Nat We N22. 6 
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knit 4c; de placit. Phil. is $3 — 13. Lucret. ii. _ be 

—to80; v. 529. 1348; which gives the ch idle of che 
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various lines and vircles, 


ne wig as of every 
hag ron 
AXIS. e e 
2 or orie poles-boea 
or antartic pole. 78: bins 3 Ol oy 
epiron.] The line which goes round the globe mar 
qual diſtance from the is called tlie and divided 
it into two parts or bem ; the-nozthern and 'foutkoth bes - 


miſphere. Wie likewiſe called che equinoeHial line, org by way 
of eminence, the Liu, becauſe when the ſun appears to move 
over it, the days hts all over che earth are of an equal 
length. This happens tYyee about che 21ſt March, which 
is therefore eh e "VERNAL Böhmer; and about the 234 8 
September, called the ab TUMNAL EQUINOX;) © 1 
The tines Which ate marked round the globe in ths bse &. 
rection with "the equator, are called PARALLELS of e e 
The chief of thels are the two tr pics and polar circlay.  ' 
Mcxpian.) The braſs ring which guts the equatge: 
ver; is called "the meiden, and divider the' globe into! 
em and weſtern hemiſpheres. This cicte i cafunes 
of the ſun at mid-day. The eireles marked in the ſatne 
OY 6 "Of theſe = 
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„ m, Bois Taten nd Elimater 


| Yep 6 or 24 ſemicircles, at 1 

diſſtance from each other; becauſe the ſun is ſuppoſed, to ge 15 

Adegrees in an hour, or becauſe a place at the diſtance of 15 

deegrees eaſtward of us has the ſun, or mid-day, an hour ſoon- 
erz a place at the diſtance. of 30 degrees, two hours en 
Kc. ; and fo on the contrary, Manil. i. 639. &. 


>. 


+ ECLiPTxc.] The line which crofles the equator 3 
called the ecliptic, and marks the path of the fan, It paſſes through 


the middle of a broad circle or belt in the heavens, which is 
called the Zodiac, becauſe the conſtellations, or cluſters of ſtars, 
through which the ſun paſſes at the different ſeaſons of the year, 
were ſuppoſed by the. ancients to reſemble certain animali. 


The names of theſe conſtellations, with their marks, are, 1. 
Aries ; 2. Taurus N; 3. Gemini H; 4. Cancer S; 5. Leo 


N 6. Virgo m; 7. Libra ; 8. S mz; 9. Sagitta- 


rius 33; 10. Capricorn ; 11. Aquarius 2+ 3 12. Piſces M. 


The ſun enters Aries about the 21ſt March, and 10 on 


through the reſt. 


The ecliptic has its em becauſe it 1 ſo bs north. . 


ſouth of the equator, namely 233 degrees. This obliquity of 


the ecliptic, and the axis of the earth being always directed the 
fame way, or, as it is expreſſed, - continuing always. parallel to 


itſelf, occaſions the diverfity of ſeaſons, and the different length 
| of the days and nights in the different parts of the earth. 


TRorics]. The parallels which mark how far the ſun goes 


| 2 or ſouth of the equator, are called Tropic, becauſe when 


the ſun arrives at either of them, he turns back to the other. 


That on the north is called the tropio of Cancer, and that on 


the ſouth the tropic of - Capricorn. The ſun arrives at the tropic 

of Cancer on the 21ſt June, which is called by us the ſummer 

4 ice ; when thoſe who live north of this tropic have the long- 

2 and e night, and thoſe ſouth of the equator, the 

8 e ſun arrives at the tropic of-Copricorn on the 21ſt 
vhich is our winter ſalſtice. 

hr length of the day at the N always 12 Bous From 


thence the length of 'the lon grivge 3 increaſes to 24 


hours. The lines which mark es where the ſun is viſi- 


ble for 24 hours, are called polar e 996 the one the north or 


arctie polar circle, the other the /auth or ameri- circle 5 aach of 


them 233 degrees from the poles. 


Cx MATESs. ] That ſpace com! prehended — two 8 


| parallels, where che length of the longeſt day in the one exceeds 


that in the other half an hour, is Called a climate. There are 


. 1 5 * polar cixelens, and only 6 


i204 RR 


% 


The Horizon, Latitude, and Longitude. 7. 


between the polar circles and the p les; the climates there heing 


— 


tompute * months.— ExaGtly af. the poles the fun is viſib 
Une BA 


for one half-year together, and not viſible the other. He be- 
comes viſible at the north pole about thg 21ſt March, at mid-day, ; 
and continues ſo till about the 23d September. The ſouth pole in 
like manner wg the ſight of him for the other fix months. _ 
 Hom1zon.] The wooden circle which” ſurrounds the globe 
is called the horizon, becauſe it repreſents that line which zermi- 
nates our view. It divides the globe into the upper and lowe 
hemiſpheres. The upper is ſuppoſed to be enlightened by the 
ſun, the other not. Ihe point in the heavens directly over our 
heads is called by an Arabic word, the ZENITH 3. and that dia- 


: 


metrically oppoſite below, the xavin. © ON 
The horizon is commonly. diſtinguiſhed into |/en/iblz and rap. 
tional or real. The all is the circular line” which limits 
our view; the ratienal or real, is that which would bound it, 
if we could ſee at orice the one half of the. globe; but when 
both theſe are ſuppoſed to be extended to the heavens the dif- 
ference between ben ie trifling, and therefore this diſtinction 
is juſtly neglected by aſtronomers, who always underſtand by 
the horizon, (FINIENS, Cic. divin. ti. 44. vel Tron, Serec. 
Nat. Q. V. 17.), that circle which ſeparates the yifible hemi- 
ſphere of the heavens from that Which is not viſible,” and which 
to us is continually changing. It is the rational horizon, which 
is repreſented by 8 broad wooden circle on the terreſtrial globe. 


- 


e 


from the. equator-to the po 
RR 85 5 1 8 lon rae, 8 a frm e 1 80 
at Ferro, one © illands, which they 2 


meridian ; but now * 5 begin at = pur) 1 


everal commercial Rates have propoſed confiderable re 
u tk diſcovery. ee method of computing the K longity 
at fea, which has rr 7 been diſcovered. _ 2 
Loc.] The carth is divided 3 into five zones or belts, Fer. 
| 1 785 Es. vii. 226.; Met. i. 45. TRA 1 tx 
NE glob between the two 8 l walk 47” 
brood, high, gn e of its heat, was, "by mot of 
| wp mt th po onda, eee e 
- ICS an Pom cixcles, 85 N lemperate Zones 43? 
; and bermeon- the polar e and the pales, the tro 


* circles £ 


2B . . * "* Thoſe who nbebit che torrid.. Zone, are called by a Greck 
Eo | word AMPEISCH, becauſe at-mid-day their ſhadow points either 
3 north or ſouth, accor A e of the fun. When the 
4 at mid-day.is vertical to them, they are called Asch be- 
. N Le they. have 1 no ſhadow all; (LOCA Aci, Plin, ii. 73 


4 4 ie who inhabit the EY care of the cath” are called H- 
3 Fanozcn, becauſe at mid-da Roads ſhadow always points one way 
| E or ſouth.” Thoſe 115 the polar circles, to whom the 
= never Nt Are called Pakisen, fg Wit e p pou ' 
a oſe 7 five under the fame . but! in oppoſite 

"4 ls,” are ; E 2 who hve. in lame Fe 


= Tre nder op Gi Se 6.4 4 rad. iv. 39-5 15 5 1227 
—_ - al theſe diſtinQ ID che inhabitants of op 


| . 
| but- mentiona one place 
in India, where the ſhadows: e, ted to the 
0 1 l 22 
. vr 006 right hand, ſhadows 
towards the ſouth, s Pl 5 78 75. That Lean tact Are 
mh Pompey, w whowondered that their ſhadows ne- 
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248. SoPliny,vi. 22. Strabo recounts — Poſidonius and othiere, 


the Amphiſein, Hlauerzſeit, and Periſeii ; but the laſt; he thought, 


did not pertain. to geography, as the places within the polar 


circles were uninhabitable on account of the cold; ii. - 
Achilles Tatius, a mathematician of Alexandria, i $uitro- 


duction to Aratus, having enumerated all theſe, adds the 
i. e. thoſe who have no ſhadow. Brüchyſcii, i. e. thoſe Who 


have ſhort ſhadows, Macreſcii, having long ſhadows; and An- 


* having their ſhadows oppoſite to one another, as thoſe in 


e 31. Te the An, 


Perleci, and Antipades, be adds che Spee, hd live in the 
neighbourhood of one another; . 30. 80 Cletmed. is. The PE- 
riect are called by Cicero Obligu the Antec, Audi; and the 
Os "wore a Somn. Seip. 65. 

the poles coincide wich the horizon, it is called a aich 
Ke when they are in the zenith and nadir, a raRALLSI. 
_— W e  OI N an N 


. Lav Engl of Bla, 


| Tus latitude of a place is ſound by bringing it te the brazeh 
meridian, and obſerving what degree is marked over it. All 
. {s under the ſame point of the meridian, in 
the globe, have the ſame, latitude, the ſame 
„ The longitude will be 
found marked on the equator, where the meridian of the place 
croſſes it; and all the places, which come under the ſame me- 
ridian, will have noon and midnight, and all the other hours 
of the day and night, at the fame time: When any place is 
brought under the brazen meridian, and it is ſuppoſed to be 
noon at that place, all places 1 degrees caſt of it will have 
lee e degrees weſt 11 o'clock foreroon:: 
30? ealt 2 o'clock afternoon; 30 weſt, 10 o'clock forengorn, 
1nd {0 un round phe globe. Thus dhe hour is 5 
rt of the earth. 

a perſon fall round the extth-eaſtwinl; ke will pain af; 
tat in whith he"etvaitd 46 the fibee he hol Tab H6 wil rorhan 
the ſecond day of any, month, whe the people of the plate 
reckon the firſt, On dhe contrary, if be ſail weſt he will Joſe 
a day. Thus forme of our navigators found Europeans pin 
Sunday in certain iſtands; to which the firſt inhabitants of 
9 ä of de 
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' Hands at no great diſtance, to which they had ſailed weſtwards, 
teckoned the fame day Saturday. Dampier's Voyages. 
The longitude is commonly marked eaſtward from the firſt 
meridian, round the whole globe; but it is uſually reckoned 
one half eaſtward and the other half weſtward; hence on moſt 
lobes it is marked both ways, the one number above the o- 


I "The bearing or ſituation of places with reſpect to one another 

is determined by a kind of ſpiral lines, called rhomb or rhumb lines, 

marked on thé globe, and paſſing from one place to another, 
o as to make equal angles wich all che meridians they cut. 

I we terreſtrial globe is faid to be rectifed, when it is placed 

in the fame poſition in which our earth ſtands with reſpect to 

the ſun. | This is always varying according to the different de- 

© clination-of the ſun, or his diſtance north or ſouth from the 

* "Equator, which on ſome globes is fo marked on the brazen me- 

ridian, on each fide of the north pole, that by bringing that 

| part of the graduated fide of the meridian, on 'which: the day 

is marked, to coincide with the. broad paper circle, which repre- 

' "ſents the horizon, the globe will be re#ified, or in the poſition 


175 


month on which the poſition of the globe is required on the 


broad paper circle; then find the ſame day, or, in other words, 


2 the ſun's place in the eeliptie, and bring it to the graduated ſide 
of the meridian ; and raiſe the north or' ſouth' pole according 

to the latitude of the ſun's place for that day, ſo that the 

F point of the meridian which coincides with the ſun's place 


may be in the zenith, then the globe is re#ifieg, or in the poſi- 
tion required. Thus we may fee at one view what places of 
the earth fee the fun, and how long; the places which, in 
turning round the globe, do not riſe above the broad paper 
=  - _Grcle, or the horizon, never ſee the ſun, and thoſe which do 
= not fink under it never loſe fight of the fin; the height of 
B _ the ſun to each place at ' mid-day is exactly according to the 
-_  .- Height of that point of the meridian under which i paſs in 
- - turning round the globe. If we bring the place at which we 

| are to the graduated fide of the meridian, and ſuppoſe it mid- 
=_ _ ridian over which the ſen paſſes for that day; will then hare 
—_  _ the ſun vertical to it, and all the other parts under the meridian 
Vail chen have noon; and the ſun will appear either north or 
=,  _ ſouth, higher or lower, according to their reſpective latitudes; 
__— All the places on the weſt fide of the broad paper circle or bo- 
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| lion will have the ſun riſing, and on the eaſt, ſetting; places 
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below the e beet 5 5 horizon — 
— org in the morning ng Juſt iel u en and 18 d 1 — ll 
tot nei ginning. = : 2 
The length of the 85 at any Ts is found by 888 chat — 
place to the weſt lide of the horizon, and then turning tles 
lobe till it reach the eaſt fide, and marking the hours on the - : i 
our-index. of hororary circle; or by countin 1 : meridianal | ED 
lines between one fide of the horizo to the IE 
The terreſtrial globe is uſed for folying 8 other pro- 
biems, as they are. * called, the moſt uſeful of which may be un 'Y 
derſtood from what has been ſaid, and fof che reſt he learner * 5 
referred to larger eee 5 1 
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-ogreſs id a 7 ae, 
var and GEOGRAPHY. . | 5 J 
ALI bockes has in ul en _- ++ 
attracted the attention of mankind. Aſtronomy is faid to. , - 
have been firſt cultivated by the Chaldzans, the Pheniiatis, and ; 
: tans. From them the Greeks derived theit firſt knowledgs = - 

15 ſcience, as of various other 1 12 Herodot. Enuterp. 33. 
to aſtronomy is afcribed” the origi ſeveral fables" in in weir ; 1 
mythology, as of Prometheus, Phaeton, & c. 7 5 
The firſt of the Greeks who tid the foundations of afts y_ ö 
as THALES, born at Miletus in Aſia Minor, 3. U. 641, who. 
explained the Kate bf el 7 and predicted one, Herodet. j. 173 
Plin. ll, 12. . 9.3 Plutare de Placit. phil. ii. 24. | 'He ERS 6 8 Ko 
the earth was round, and dim ided it into hve" zofles; he 
diſcovered the folſtices and « equinoxes, and divided the year into r 
1 days. wing travelled into Egypt in queſt of knowledge,  * 8 
meaſured" e height of the p pyramids from their ſhadow, 95. 
Laert. i, 27. He 3 on eh as the principle of all „ 
things, Cie, Acad. i Iv. 3 I Y 125 From Kg Fae we 5 „ 
f phlofop ophers calle? Yo 8 Ts evan B 
e opinions of Thales were maintained 1 propagated 7 — 
his ſcholar AxaxtuanDER, born b. C. 610; who is ſaid 9 r 
iwented maps and diale, and alſo to have conſtructed a ſpherez ;; 
D. Laert. ii. 1. 1 "In Vit. £6: I ught, that the ſun was -* 
a cirele of fire, lik POLE! a bigger than the n | - 
Plutarch,” pl. pbil. i. To.” * _— 
An4XIMENES was the bel 7 1 torn b. . = 
$54. He tavght 9 of * 9 
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| ATR "Nat. D. i. 10. He fu Aus ear he s pj 00 

e heavens a ſolid concave ſp , with the ſtars fixed to it like 
| 5 Plutarch. placit. Phil. i 14. This ſeems to have been the 
| r opinion at that time; whence the Greek proverb, TI U 
You EMTECOL ; 5 heavens e fo to which Ho- 
race alludes, Od. iii. 3. 7. 

- ANAXAGORAS of Clazomꝭne was the ſcholar and ſuccefior of 
Anazimenes, | rn, b. C. go. In his doQrines we find impor- 
tant truths, mixed with abſurdities, He taught, that the world was 

made by a 3 of infinite. power, 72 1 * D 14 on 


mind Was 0 0 motion; tha 0 
which he called ther, were filled with. Ly ; RO en rapid 


revolution of this æther had raiſed large maſſes of flones from 


the wu wang. which being en moan. that 

were kept in their p prevented m falling 
= the n their motion, Plutarch. plac. phil. ii. 13. 
Pliny relates that a ſtone was ſhewn in his time which had 
fallen from: the fun io Fs. LE Ins bk 

This philoſopher ſaid, that ſun was. a my of. fire, larger 

Peloponneſus; of red hot iron, according, to Diogenes 
nk it 8.z of ſtone, l to Plutarch, #id, ii. 20.; 
that comets were co as, ſed of an aſſemblage of ae 

that winds were produ by the air being, rarified by the ſun; 
thunder __ — . * 15 the clouds; carth- 
kes, by ſubterrancous air foreing its paſſage ee that 
moon was inhabited, &c. Anaxagoras tranſported by 

| ſchool! from Miletus to Athens, which thenceforth, becam 

the {cat of . 

After teaching t there for thirty ears, be v n for 
his philoſophical opinions, particularly for teaching the exiſt- 
ence of one God. When. ſentence; of death was pronounced 
on him, he ſaid; I is long fince. nature has: condemned me te 


95 tbat. Pericles, his ſcholas, defended him, and ſaved his life. 


He was only baniſped. While in priſon, be is ſaid to have 
been the firſt vcho attempted to Jquare the arch, i i, &, to deter- 
mine exactly the proportion of its diameter to its circumference; 
(Thr. T% tiny, M ν,ð́Qi xa Plutarch.) He died u 
Lampſacus, Cic. Tuſc- oo  Anchelays, his ſcholar, was. the 
maſter of Socrates, Id v ; 
___PYTHAGORAS was — 1 of * 6p of Thales, or 
| rather of PurnecvDEs z Cic. Tuſc. i. 16. and the place of his 
birth is uncertain ; but having ſettled in the iſland Samos, he 
| * 2 native A e 18: * 
que 
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3 15 
queſt — through Phcenicia, Chaldes, Lidia, 4nd 


Egypt. M eeting with {mal} encouragement upon his return 


to Samos, he be parſed over into Italy, about the time of Tarquin 
the Proud, and opened a ſchool at Croto or Croton, a city on 
the gulf of Tarentum, where he had a number of ſtudents, and 
ined great reputation. His ſcholars were obliged to liſten in 
ence at leaft for two , and if talkative, longer, ſome- 
times far five years, they were allowed to aſk him any 


* 


queſtions; during 1 which time they were named azSyuarine, 


decauſe they were ſet to ſtudy geometry, dialling, (gnomonica, 
muſic, and the other higher Enes, Cl ;cipline ee cla 
by the ancient Greeks paIyware, GELL. i. g. But the name 
of mathematici was Sora applied to thoſe. who predicted 
the fortunes of men by ab on ſtars under which they 
were born, (genethliact.vel Chaldæi:) Bid. 

P firſt aſſumed the name of philoſopher, or lo of 


wiſdom ; thoſe. before him who applied to the ſtydy of know 


ay 6 called ſopbiſts 722 ſages, or wi * He 


founder of that ſect of philoſophers. called the Trafic. 


His memory. was held in ſuch veneration by the Romans, that 


they aſcribed to bim the learning of Numa, . although many 


prior to him, Liv. i. 18. xl, 29. 3 and about the year of 


city 411, ordered by the oracle of Delphi. to ereck a 


ſtatue to the braveſt and wiſeſt of the Greeks, they conferred 

Ty non, Maes rod Py agoras, Plin. xxxiv. 6. 
ublicly the vulgar doctrine, that 

Was "the centre kan 02 the univerſe; ut to his ſcholars, 


communicated. his real, opinions, Which were ſimilar to thoſe 
afterwards adopted b 5 that the earth, and all the 
e which doctrine he x, 


ets. move round 

is ee to haue derived from the Indians. He thought 

earth is round, and every where inhabited: hence 1 0 

bleed there might M28 wipe whole fot were opp 0 
to one another, whom 325 Ell te have called 

wands Dig. Dar 2 "i 


3 to certain. 8 and fox his diſcoveries in 
firt- proved, that in a right angled triangſe, 
be ſquare of the hypothenuſe, or fide. ſubtending the right an- 
gle, is equal to the Mares of the two other fic allo, that 
of 8 plain figures having equal circumferences, Re circle is 


2 the largeſt, and of all ſolids, having equal ſurfaces, the, ſphere 


the lar elt. e e of theſe diſcoveries, he : 
al 


ithed, for his Kill in muſic, ch f 
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bid to have ſacrificed an ox to the muſes, Cie. Nat. D. iii. as 
 Fitruv. ix. 2. Diogenes ſays, that he was ſo overjoyed at diſ- 


_ ras, who taught the metemp/ychofis, or irre 


, eſtabliſhed. 


covering the proportions between the ſides of the right-angled 
triangle, that he offered a hecatomb, or 190 dxen, viii. 12. 
But this can hardly be reconciled to the principles of Py! ago- 

| ot ſouls 
which he borrowed from the Indians ; and therefore forbade the 
ſlaying of animals; and the eating of fleſh, Quid, Met. xv. 72. 


116. 127, Nc. The ſame Diogenes, with more probability, 


- 


aſcribes this expreſſion of joy to Thales, upon having, as he ſays, 
deſcribed a reQangled triangle in a ſemicircle, i. 25. or rather 
upon having proved that the angles in a ſemicirele are all right 
— A I a 2s 
Fedde, likewife tanght, that all things were made of fre 
Plutarch, placit. phil. ii. 6 ; that the Deity animated the uni- 


verſe, as a ſoul does the body, Cir. Nat. D, which doQtrine; 


together with that concerning the tranſmigration of ſouls, was 


adopted by Plato, and is beautifully exprefſed by Virgil, An. 

' vi. 724. Kc. G. iv. 221,—that the ſun and moon, the planets, 

and fixed ſtars, being all actuated by ſome 3 move each 
order 


in a tranſparent ſolid ſphere, in the following order; next to 
the Earth the Moon, Men Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
upiter, Saturn, and laſt of all the ſphere of the fixed ſtars; 
Cenforin. Nat. D. xiii.; Macrob. in Somn. Scip. ii. 4. with a 
harmony of ſound inconceivably beautiful, which our ears can- 
not comprehend; theſe eight r forming, by their different 
diſtances, the ſeven notes of muſic, Mercury and Venus ma- 
King only one note, Cir. Somn. Scip. F. and Macrob. in loc. 
_ EmyepocLes, the chief ſcholar of Pythagoras, entertained 


the ſame ſentiments with his maſter concerning aſtronomy. He 
is ſaid to have thrown himſelf into the 'mouth of mount t- 
na, either becauſe he could not explain the nature of that volca- 


no, or to make himſelf paſs for a god; - Horat. art. poet. 464-3 
De Laert. viii. 69. One of his iron ſandals being thrown up by 


the volcano, diſcovered the manner in which he had periſhed. 


- PmLoLAvs, the ſcholar of Pythagoras, and Archytas of Ta- 


rentum, Cic. Or. iii. 34. firſt taught publicly the diurnal mo- 


tion of the earth round its axis, and its annual motion round 
the ſun. This opinion Cicero aſcribes to Nicetas of Syracuſe, 
and to Plato, Acad. iv. 39: 3 which paſſage is ſaid to have ſug- 
geſted to Copernicus. the firſt idea of that ſyſtem which he 


 METON, born at Leuconz, a village near Athens, is faid 
to have invented the Lunar CrcLEx, conſiſting of nineteen ſolar | 
A | EBT wh : years, 


u of m , . 
— ˙ n2d<foven inmrifirpialtaniay 


and to have publiſhed it at the Olympic games. It was recei- 


ved with ſo great applauſe, that it was univerſally" adopted 
through the Grecian ſtates and their colonies, - and got the 
name of the cycle of the golden number, to mark its excellence; 
a name which it ſtill retains, WG e SON 
It was alſo called the great year, (magnus annus vel orbis,) 
lian. x. 7. which name was applied to different ſpaces of 
time by different authors; by Virgil to the ſolar year, to dif- 
tinguiſh it from the monthly revolution of the moon, Serv. in 
Virg. En. i. 273. ul. 284.3 by Cicero and others, to the re- 
volution of ſeveral ages, when all the ſtars ſhall come to be 
in the ſame poſition, with reſpect to one another, as they were 
at a certain time before; called alſo annus MUNDANUS'OF VER». 
TENS, Macrob. in Somn. Scip. ii. 14. Cenſorin. 18. which was 
ſuppoſed to contain 12,954 years, Serv. ibid. or 15,000 years 


Macrob. ib. The beginning of this or of any other period was 


called an Eo H. . | 
The lunar cycle began 432 years before the commencement 
of our æra, Alian. xiii. 2. and according to it the Greek ca- 
lendars, which determined the celebration of their annual 
feaſts, &c. were adjuſted. Meton is thought to have derived 
his knowledge on this ſubject from Egypt and Chaldæa. 
X+&NOPHANES, the founder of what is called the Eleatic ſect 


of philoſophers, who lived 630 b. C. entertained ſtrange no- 


tions concerning aſtronomy; that the ſtars were extingui 
every morning, and illuminated in the evening, Plut. ib. ii. 
13. that the ſun is an inflamed cloud, ib. c. 20.3 that e- 
clipſes happen by the extinction of the ſun, who is afterwards 
lighted up, c. 24.3 that the moon is inhabited, arid 18 times 
bigger than the earth; and there are ſeveral ſuns, and ſeveral 
moons, to enlighten” the different climates of the earth, &c. 
Plutarch, ibid.; Lactan. Divin. Inſtit iii. 29. 0 0 
The Eleatic ſchool was chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the ſtudy of 
logic, (hgicag v. dialectica,) or the art of reaſoning,” firſt in- 
troduced by Zeno of Elea, Cic. Orat. 42 The philoſophers of 
this ſet paid but little attention to the ſciences, or the ſtudy of 
nature. Philoſophy by the ancients was uſually divided into 
three parts, natural, moral, and the art of reaſoning, (Dial c- 
TICA, v. LoGica.) Plutarch. plac. phil. proc m. 
\ParMenDEs, the ſcholar,of Xenophanes, was the author ot 
the opinion, that the earth was habitable only in the two tem- 
perate zones, (Plutarch. de placit. philoſoph. ini. 11. He taught, 
however, that it was ſuſpended in the middle of the univerſe, 


in 


in a fluid lighter 8 . 
fall on its ſurface, Bid. 15. This had ſome reſemblance to 
the doctrine of Newton concerning attraction 

DEMOCRITUS of Abdera, he ſcholar of Leucippus, who 
flouriſhed 456 years b. C. was the author of the doctrine of 
atoms, or at leaſt the publiſher of it, for it is ſaid to have been 
invented by his maſter Leucippus. Both of them admitted a 
plurality of worlds. Democritus was the firſt who taught . 
the milky way is occaſioned by the confuſed light pe an infi 

of ſtars, Plutarch. in placit. phil. iii. 1.3 Manil. i. 9. 7 ER 
is the doctrine ſtill maintained by the beſt philoſophers. He 
extended that idea to comets, which he conceived to be produ- 
ced by the concurrence of two or more planets, Plutarch. ib. 
ii. the number of which, Seneca ſays, the k philoſ, did 
not know, Senec. 2, Nee. vii. 2. and that Democritus ſuſpected 
there were more planets than we could ſee, men 


|  alfo the opinion of others, Gell. xiv. 1. 


Democritus may be conſidered as the parent of experimental 
philoſophy ; the greateſt part of his time was devoted to it, ( æta- 
tem inter experimenta conſumſit, et que efſet expertus, annule figha- 
bat, Pet. Arbiter, 88. and Vitruv. ix. 3.)z and he is ſaid to 
made many i t diſcoyeries, Senec. Ep. go. He — 
the exiſtence of a vacuum, which Thales had denied ; and that 
the ſea was conſtantly diminiſhing, Diog. Laert. He declared 
that he would prefer the diſcov 5 of 
nature, to the poſſeſſion of the Perſian monarchy, Zuſeb, xiv. 
27. Often laughing at the follies of mankind, he was thought by 
the vulgar. to be diſordered in his mind; but Hippocrates being 

ſent to cure him, ſoon found him to be the wi . 
age, Diog. Laert.; and Seneca reckons him the moſt acute 
and ingenious of the ancients, on account of his many uſeful 
inventions; of making artificial emeralds, and tinging them 
with an colour ; ; of ann worys) ine ſtones, &c. Ep. 

1. 

PLaTo ging AnrorLE, the chief of the Greek philoſophers, 
although their principal attention was directed to other objects, 
yet contributed much to the improvement of aſtronomy. But 
the moſt famous in this reſpect was EUDOXUS, che ſcholar 
of Plato, who was alſo remarkable for his ſkill in aſtrology, or 
foretelling future events by the knowledge of the ſtars, Cic. 
divin. ii. 42. an art which prevailed NR ages, but is now 

jufitly exploded. . was of two kings, natural and ar- 
tificial ; F ys 
| wind, cold, heat famine, diſeaſes, Ke from a knowledge of 
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the exiife which were ſuppoſes to a8 on the eb and its 
moiphere: the other foretold the characters and fortunes 
men, from the particular ſtar or planet under which N 


e er — have | part of time the 
u to on 5 
top of ahi SI 2 
3 88. He reguned che year kong 1 


Lucan. x. 187. 
8 i, a city of Cilicia, about 276 years b. c. 
at the deſire of Antigbnus Gonatas, of Macedonia, as it is 


faid, put into Greek verſe the aſtronom ſentiments of Eu- 


doxus z which poem was much admired 1 Quinti- 


lion. x. 1. and is fill extant. Cicero 9 
— jnto Latin verſe, 5 . 41. as did after- 
Inephew of Auguſtus. ' ö 

it p formed their opinions con» 

cerning —— — conjecture than from the obſer- 


ration of facts. Hence Strabo and Polybius treated as fabu- 
aſſertion of one Pytheas, à famous 1 to the 

to ntry ſuppoſed to be Iceland, 

the ſun never ſets, 

were made by 


b, C. RE ere — rs in the 


heavens, and thus to trace the courſe of the planets. The nent 


was — — about = b. C. 2 that 


3 diſtant. Ariftaretu 4 


from ch, nd ere tan one tin fs fu, (which |_| 
is nearly the truth); but he was not ſo exact in making | 
neter of the den only” 6 or 7 ties wore than that of the 


earth. | 
Ariftarc cordi 0 the do@rine of Prthagoras and 
Philolaus, d the fun to be in the centre, and the earth 


more round it; a which cont be i fd to have deen ac- 


N 


. | Hin 


euſed of impiety, as having diſturbed A repoſe, of, Veſta and 
of the; Lares, Plutarch. de Luna. This opinion, however, was 
not retained hy his ſuoceſſors in the fchool. of Alexandria. Con- 
trary to the doQrine of the Greek philoſophers, he taught that 
the ſtars were at different diſtanees, and that the orbit of the 
| earth round the ſun is but an inſenſible point in iſon of 
the immeniſe diſtance of the ſtars., The only work of Ariſtar- 
chus, which remains, is. on the, magnitude ane. Are the 
ſan and moon. 

Nearly contemporary with Ariftarchus was Evel 1 of Alex- 
 andria, the-geometrician.;.ManztRo, an aftrologer and hiſto- 
gre ng eden \Zeno, the ſtoic 
P F577 & 0 F "IT it. 

"The | ſueceſſor of Ariſtarchus was ERA” 
at Cyrene 276 years b. C, invited to Alexandria by Pagen k E. 
vergẽ tes, ſaid to have been the author of the in by ſphere, an 
inſtrument or machine compoſed of ſeveral, moyeable circles re- 
preſenting the equator, the two colures,. and the meridian; all 
of which turned round on an axis directed to the two poles of 
the world ; each of theſe circles was ancicntly called armilla, 


and the whole machinę gffralabus. But this appears to have. 


been known long before Fratoſthenes,, D. Laert. i. 11g. 3 he 
probably perfected it. Every inſtrument which could be co 


trived to facilitate the ſtudy of aſtronomy was furniſhed at 7 


public expence, and placed in the obſervatory. of Alexandria. 


Wich theſe inſtruments Eratoſthenes firſt undertook to meaſure. 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, or. rather the double of that obli- 
e that is, the diſtance of the tropica, which be made to 
ut 47 degrees; the obliquity, — half of this diſtance, 


23% ©. HBut his greateſt attempt was that of meaſuring a de- 


 gree of the meridian, and thus determining the cir of. 
the earth; Which he did with. wonderful exactneſs — the time, 
and by the ſame method which the moderns have followed. He. 
is alſo ſaid to have diſcovered the true diſtance of the fun, and, 


moon ſrom the earth, Plutarch. placit. pbil. ii 31. 
Contemporary with Eratoſthenes were ARCH 


celebrated geometrician of yk 5 whoſe engines were ſo 
that city; Conon of Sa: 


terrible to the Romans while beſie 121 
mos, who compoſed an account of all the eclipſes obſerved. by 


the Egyptians, Senec. . Nate vii. 3.3 and Arol L oxrus of erga, 


who wrote a treatiſe on conic ſections, or the properties of curve 


lines ariſing from the ſection of a cone by a plane, and is ſaid firſt 
to have. tried to explain the, cauſes of the apparent ſtopping: and 
ee of the planets n , Deſclen as NT 
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were called, that is; circles. within 


1.3 which opinion took its riſe from the abſurd idea of Eudox- | 


us aſcribing to each planet as many ſolid ſpheres as it appear- 


ed to have different motions. rwards leffer cireles were | 
ſuppoſed to attend each of the planets and to direct their mo- 
n. : „Anse 7 4 N ee , 3 4 rr — ; % £47 ; $8 


The moſt illuſtrious aſtronomer of the ſchool of Alexandria, 
and indeed of all antiquity, was HIPPARCH US, Sho flouriſh- 
ed between 160 and 125 years b. C. He firft reduced the ſcience 
of aſtronomy to a ſyſtem. He diſcovered that the interval be- 
tween the vernal and the autumnal equinox is 186 days, about 
7'days longer than that between the autumnal and vernal equi- 
nox, which proceeds from what is called the eccentricity of the 

earth's orbit. 'B 
he framed tables for calculating 'what we call the equation of 
time, or the difference between time marked by the ſun or a 
ſun-dial, and that marked by a well regulated clock. He made 
conſiderable progreſs in explaining the motion and phaſes of the 
moon, but was not ſo ſucceſsful with reſpect to the planets. 
His greateſt work was counting the ſtars, marking their diſtan- 
ces, and aſcertaining their places in the heavens; having at- 
tempted a thing, fays Pliny, difficult even to a divinity, C au/zs 
rem etiam Deo improbam, Plin. ii. 26.). He was not, however, 
the firſt who did ſo; for Pliny ſays that the ancients had mark- 
ed 1600 ſtars in the 72 ſigns, into which they divided the 
Hipparchus is ſaid to have been induced, by the 9 
in- 


— 


£ 


of a new ſtar, to compoſe his catalogue of ſtars, for in- | 


ſtruction of future obſervers. : © 85 1 
It is remarkable that Hipparchus ſays nothing of comets; 
whether he never faw any, or confounded them with meteors, 
which are not an object of aſtronomy, is uncertain. He di- 
rided the heavens into 49 conſtellations, 12 in the ecliptic, 21 
in the north, and 16 in the ſouth. To one of theſe he gave 
the name of Berrnicꝰ s hair, in honour of the wife of Ptolemy 
Soter, Who, having conſecrated her hair, which was very beau- 
tiful, to Venus, if her huſband ſhould return victorious from 
a war in Afia in which he was engaged, hung it up in the tem- 


ple of that goddeſs.” As it ſoon after diſappeared, it was fad 
to have been carried off by the gods; but Catullus, Ep. 64. 


makes Conon the author of this name. dons ad 

Hipparchus' conſtructed a ſphere or celeſtial globe on which 
al the ſtars viſible at Alexandria were marked, which was 
doubtleſs depoſited in the muſeum of Alexandria, and yy 
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y obſerving the inequality of the- ſun's motion 
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„ 
diſtance of the moon to be different in di = 


table, and 


28 but e 
rue, for inſtance, in the horizon and 


of 
This 
to the extent of the | 


F and 
from north a eee, 1 becauſe the ancients were ra 
quainted wi globe o exmth (0-6 gromter qutent. in 
former direction, than in the latter. 

The knowledge of geogra 7, was in ancient times very l. 
mited, It was indeed grea 3 ueſts of 


Alexander, who carried with him two geographers, Diogenes 


and Beton, to meaſure and delineate his journies, Plin. vi. 17, 
Jo 214 4:0 rewards Bill hnney bythe Os ueſts of the Ro- 
mans, who were always careful to the be informa- 


tion concerning the countries in which they 3 on war; 
2 ace. pen any country, they uſed to exhibit in 


their r e 3 goographicel deſcription of it delineated on 3 
round with pictures. The Roman [tinerc- 
ries, ſtill extant, eee the 2 called Nofitio Imperii, 2. 


bundantly ſhew how attentively that people ſurveyed the differ- 


ent provinces of their empire ; but Ad their — 5 of geo- 


 graphy was very confined. It is only in modern times that 


the moſt diſtant ſeas and regions have been explored; in 25 


2 _ Ps Tow eee cafe only along N 
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3 | | 
e known, the three angles are. 1 for « 
0 of he ies oe e . 


hly Spin, to agar pets eee 
ipparchus remain, but | commen- 
47 . on Aratus and Eudoxus. 5 
aſtronomer of reputation ee at Alexandria. uri 
the interval between Hip and Ptolemy. 5 
Moſt authors place Geminus in this. period, who wrote, a 
commentary on Aratus, 9 ee treated aſtrono · 
my in a methodical or AY: manner. 
At Rome, towards the end 
taught by ſeveral j e CHEN by Postnomds, the 
Stoic, a native of A Apamea in the ſcholar of Panetius, 
and friend of Cicero and Pompey z who commonly refided at 
Rhodes, Cic. Att. il. 1. Tue. i 25. where he attempted, next 


after Eratoſthenes, to m „ 5 


He conſtructed a very ingenious. moyeable ſphere, Cic. Tuſc. 

Y. 37- Nat. P. ii. 34. He thought that the ſtars were form- 

ed of etherial fire, and animated $, always moving in cir- 

cles. He attributed the extraordinary bulk of the e 

moon, when near the horizon, to the vapours of the atmo 

which breaking the rays, and turning them from their e k = 

pang, the images of objects, which we call refraion, Stra. 
i. 138. Hee e d the tides from the motion of. the moon, 

ib. 173 ; and * the height of the atmoſphere at 77 | 

or furlongs, each ſtadium conſiſting of 2 aces or 625 . 

nearly the ſame with what it is rec by the moderns.; P 

ki. 21. / 23. He thought that FI the eng the, Na 
to the moon, was two millions of ſtadia, and from the moon 


e lion! 2 Fe Stra- 
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the republic, aſtronomy was 


, 
* 2 
a * 4 * . 1 
HI * 1 ; ' Sch * * 


by, thi. Patton wi a Sie in ractice, as well 26 pt 
cip ic. Tufe. ii. 25 e are indebted knowledge of 
his opinions to Cleomedes, who lived ſoon after him. In his 
book on the theory of celeſtial bodies; be affirms, that the earth 
. Teen from the ſun, would oppor only y like'a point; but from 

the ſtars, it would not be vi le, even when erflightened by the 
925 whence he concludes,” that the ſtars are much bigger tha 
I be ſcience of aſtronom ſeems to have been ſtudied at 

Rome at a more early ee or Sulpicius Gallus foretold 
an eclipſe, which heat the. deen ore the battle in which 
Perſens, king of Macedonia, was .conquered by Paulus mi- 
or and ee Fra: n ee an 85 ce was 
i prevented their tened, an contri- 
t victory, Liv. xliv. 37 3 Plin. ii. 12 

But the perſon among the Romans who contributed moſt to 
the advancement of aſtronomy, was Julius Cz$ar, not only 
by the reformation of the Roman calendar, but alſo by his 
knowledge of the principles of that ſcience. Hence he is ex- 


tolled by Lucan. x. 184. 


Vanno was the firſt who — uit of echtes to regulate 
chronology. Cenſorin. de dis Nut. 2. He is ſaid, in his book 


1 ve likened the figure of che earth to an 


8 Caſfodor. Others, according to Pliny, reſembled it to a 

| pine-nut, li. 5 % Seneca . it to a ball, TN. 2, iv, 
111. 
_ "Under ene flouriſhed LITE who wrote a deſcrip- 
| tion of the conſtellations; ManiLivs, who compoſed a poem 
called Afronomicon, containing an account of ancient aſtronomy 
and aſtrology ; GErRManicus Czsar, who. tranſlated Aratus; 
and Vrrzvvros, who has preſerved to us much valuable infor- 
mation concerning aftromomy. Seneca, in his natural queſ- 
tions, has many curious and uſeful obſervations on this ſubject, 
particularly concerning comets. But the Romans in general 
paid but little attention to aſtronomy, and the ſciences connect- 
ed with it. Aſtrology, although ridiculed by philoſophers, 
Cic. diuin. ti. 42. Geminus i in ee 14. bad more credit 
among the 4 

The laſt illuftrious aſtronomer and geographer of che _ 


| andrian ſchool was PTOLEMY, born at Preterntis, in E 


_ He flouriſhed under Adrian, and the Antonines. His wor 
is y that called the onde app Abner org 
MAGESTUM, or the grand e ſerved for = — 
e ſup- 


/ 


" Mtn | 23 
bad dn tacks in n rams, ape dhe hep he | 
move round it. The diverſity of their motions he. ingeniouſly * 
explained by cycles and epicycles but in a manner eren, 

Tb ſchool of Alexandria ſubGited for about 500. years after 
Ptolemy, till that city was taken by the Arabs, and its famous 
1 ju T 422 642. Amrou, general of the Arabs, be- 

by the philoſopher Philoponus to preſerye it, conſult- 

Omar, who returned for anſwer, . If theſe: — 

5 to the * they are * eſs ; 9 te YO are = o 
2 405 are deteſtable. That prec 
for x months to heat th bak of . "The ke 
and learning periſhed. alo . | 

e in leſs than a century „ 
the library, and dif „ of. Ala. 
gan to have a taſte for literature, and lamented the loſs of what 
their fathers had deſtroyed. They collected with care the 
manuſcripts which had eſcaped the flames and their | 
During the reigns. of Almanzor, Haroun al Raſchid, and his fon. 
Almamon, Bagdad, their capital city, became the ſeat of learn 

ing, as Alexandria had been under the Ptolemies. It is re- 
e e of ALMAMox, that in granting peace to 
Michael III. Emperor of Conſtantinople, he made it an ex- 


books on philoſophy which could be found in We chat he 
ight cauſe them to be tranſlated into Arabic. | : 
AROUN' AL RASCHID is ſaid to have 2 as a preſent o 

Charles the Great, a clock of curious workmanſhi 

put in motion by a 4 an inſtrument uſ 

cients to meaſure time | 

invention of clocks, duch as we — 2 is aſcribed to P, 

achdeacon of Verona, who died 846; firſt known in England. 

2. 1368 3 improved by. the application of. pendulums by Huy 

gens, a Dutch mathematician and aſtronomer, a. 1657... 

But the Arabs merit praiſe rather for having preferred the 
light of knowledge, than for having improved it. They trauſ- 
mitted the er nearly as they received them, without ma- 
king almoſt any memorable diſcovery That kind of arithme- 
tic called ALGsBRA,. in which TT, lines, and 3 


preſs condition, — he ſhould have li to collect all the | 


D "The: | 


re repreſented by figns and” ſymbols, commonly by letters, 


was deriyed from the Arabs, who, are ſuppoſed to have bor-. 
rowed it from the Perſians, and they from the Indians; alſo. 


5 0 2 2 4 6 5 Lolly 
Fi eld Agnes urin, an 2 Id aſt a ber, 
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| on the fingers, (.) | Vip Arabe der exceedingly adit 


af nome. ff 

Aſtronomy, Nane aſtrology, haye been, . 
fill are in great eſtimation among the Perſians 

in ſormer times cultivated alfo by the Tartars, The Len- 
dants both of Zengiſkan and Tamierlane invited to their courts 
fuch as were diſtinguiſhed for this kind of knowledge, 


furniſhed 
them with inftruments, ell 


cence. 


Mr 8 Ther a e e 

A to 

aimed with the moſt celebrated diſcoveries of the —*== Rag 
"motion of che earth round the fun, che obliquity of the 


E the calculation of eclipſes, the equation of the 
of nineteen” years, 'which we call the har och 
number, &c. | 


e vers ee to hn paſs atten- 
P and, what is ſurpriſing, are ſaid to have gi- 


| ren'the fume names ip fereral of the fes tht we do. 6 


Among the barbarous nations of Europe aſtronomf was 

ſeudied, particularly by the Druids in Britain, Ces. H. G. vi. 13. 

Aſter the overthrow of the Roman empire, the firſt encou- 

of learning was Cra RLES the Great. But little could be 

I. 
barbariſm returned. oY 

Be p or Bede, called Fenerabilic from his modeſty and the 


 GanAlity of his life, and his fcholar Arcpmoes, the preceptor 


of Charles the Great, n to their other 
immenfe learning, joined the eng fach at 
leaſt as could be procured in that age. e Alcuinus is afcribed 
the inftitution of academies or univerſities. He ſuggeſted the 


plan' of them to Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, who e- 


ſtabliſhed two, one at Paris, and another at Pavia. | 
The firſt ſtep towards the revival of knowledge was the tranſ- 


lation of the aſtronomical elements of Al E RGAN the Arab, by 


order of Fux DER RIC II. choſen Emperor of Germany in 1212; 
who eſtabliſhed and endowed ſeveral univerſities bout the 
year 1230. Much about the fame time Alr RON X. King of 
Caftile, aſſembled from all parts the moſt able aſtronomers, who, 


at his defire, what were called the Aiphoriing ta- 
| dier, founded on the ſame hypotheſis 


with thoſe. of Ptolemy. - 


About the fame time alſo Jou F or Holy uod, 
a native of Halifax, beaded | ara 
=7" wing 


Wr Fs 25 
. his 9 and of the commentaries 5 8 
was long famous as an elementary : 
aer the tt of De Sphere mundi. He died at Pale 2 
1235- L 
the ſame age Nomen Bacon, an Engliſh Franciſcan friar,. 
C ience, for the. time in Which 
lived. He perceived the error in the calendar of Julius Cæ- 
ſar, and propoſed” a plan for the correction of it to Pope Cle 
ment IV. a. 1267. He is ſuppoſed, from his writings, to have. 
known the uſe of optical glafles, and the .compolition and ef- 
fec̃ts of le believed, however, in aſtrology, and 
the ion of metals, or the phi/oſapher”s fone, which, by 
its 2 was a a ar to convert baſe metals into gold. On 
account of in aſtronomy, mathematics, and 
R — Mirabilis ; but for the fame 
reaſon he was ſuſpected of magic, or of holding communica- 
tion with inviſihle ſpirits, and performing his operations by 
their aſſiſtance; Under this — 1 at . Paris, he ,Was, 


put in priſon by order of the Le After a long an 
ſevere bare, — at laſt, 3 eget 


. „ A. 1 
e e = —— events happened which changed 


the ſciences; the invention of printing, about 
— 1440, and the taking of Conſtantinople oy the Turks, in 122 
1453. The learned men of that city having eſcaped. from the 


oe cruelty of the vidtors, fled into Italy, and introduced into that 

ther country a taſte for claſſical literature, which was greatly promo- 

* lb the munificence of the Emperor Frederic III. Pope Nico» 

= and particularly of COSMO de Maycis, who juſtly 

a of 5 name of Father of his country, and Patron . the mus 
44 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed Greeks, who fled from. -Conſtantis 


anſ- nople into Italy, were Geo Trebizond, Demetrius. Chalcan- 

, by 7555 Theodore 6 Gaza, Jun eee, Jobn and Confntin 
1125 72 „and the famous Cardinal Beſri mn. 

8 in Germax . firſt 
ig of BW who diſtingr | 
Who, Purbach, 4 —.— on the confines. of Auſtria and 7 


noble perſous, ſet at liberty, mei Regents and el 5 


edi 1423. ho was cut off in the flower; of his age, on, 
thirty-cight years old. He was ſucceeded by 2 {cholar more 
ſkilful than himſelf. Joan Molten, born at Koninglberg, in . 


1436, called from the Latin 8 of that * . 
nut, 


5 — 


nut; who ot mathematics and ad * great repu- 
tation at Vienna. In February 1471, 2 a comet, on 
which he publiſhed his obſervations. e alled to Rome by 
Pope Sextus IV. to aſſiſt in correcting the calendar, he was 
cut off 4 the plague, a. 1476. Bernard WALTHERUS, 2 
rich citizen of Muremberg, his friend and aſſociate, fucceeded 
him, who is ſaid firſt to have made uſe of clocks in his aſtrono- 
mical obſervations, a. 1484, and to have been the firſt of 
3 who perceived the effects of the 8 of 
light. | 
W born at Verona in 1483, Was a eee 
poet, and eminent philoſopher. He made conſiderable diſcove · 
ries in aſtronomy; and, With all his abſurdities, may be gon- 
ſidered as the forerunner of Copernicus 35 
NICOLAS COPERNICUS, the reſtorer of the Pythagorean 
doctrine, and the author of che rational or true ſyſtem of aſ- 
tronomy now univerſally received, under the title of the Co- 
PERNICAN SYSTEM, was born at ales city of Royal Pruſ- 
2 19th February 1473. Having learned the Latin and Greek 
auc es in his father's houſe, he was ſent to Cracow to be 
Fog ed in philoſopy and phyſic, where he was honoured with 
| of Doctor. But he always ſkewed a greater fondneſs 
for mathematical ſtudies than for medicine.  - His, uncle by. the 
mother's fide was a biſhop, who gave him a canonry, upon his 
return from Italy, whither he had gone to ſtudy 2 un 
der Dominic Maria at Bologna, and had aa taught ma- 
thematics with ſucceſs at Rome. In the repoſe and ſolitude 
ol an ecclefiaſtical life, he bent his chief attention to the ſtud cy 
of aſtronomy: - Diflatisfied with the ſyſtem; of Prolemy, whi 
had prevailed for. fourteen centuries, he laboured to form 2 
juſter one. What chiefly led him to diſcover the miſtakes of 
Prolem eee ee eee He is 
ve derived his firſt notions on this ſubject from cer- 
fages of the claſſics, which mention the opinion of Py- 
r and his followers, Peet Cic. — iv; 39. Plu: 
 gareh. vit. Num, E Placit. Te ; 23 indeed he himſelf ac- 
Knowledges in his addreſs to Pope Paul III. He eſtabliſhed the 
rotation of the earth round its axis, and ita motion round the 
ſun; but to explain certain irre ularities in the motion of thc 
1 he retained: the gage and eccentrics of Ptolemy: 
is work was firſt printed at uremberg in 1543, a ſhort time 
pe his death. 
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The eee Copernicusmas not ut firſt generally tl 


— | * 


ed. The moſt eminent profeſſors in Europe wihered to the old = 
pu- bpinions. 
1 Among the aſtronomers of this period, the Langrave of 
by Heſſe deſerves particular praiſe, who erected a dr ob- 
lah ſervatory on the top of the caſtle of Caſſel, and made many 
23 obſervations himſelf, in conjunction with Chriſtopher Roths 
ded man and Juſtus Byrge, concerning e en en of the 
me. planets and ſtars. | 
of dar ce p eie embed a bey with il . f 
of number of facts 2 any modern who had yet appeared was = 
TYCHO BRAHE, a Dane of noble extraction, born in 1546; "2 
- ed by his parents for the ſtudy of the law, but attracted 
Mr ſtudy of aſtronomy upon ſeeing an eclipſe of the ſun in 
* I 7 at Copenhagen, whither he had been ſent to learn philo- 
3 ſophy. He was ſtruck with aſtoniſnment in remarking that the 
BFA phænomenon happened at the very moment it had been predict- 
a. ed. He admired this art of predicking eclipſes, and wiſhed to 
Co- acquire it. At firſt, for want of proper inſtruments, he fell in- 
| to ſeveral miſtakes, which, however, he afterwards corrected. 
reck Having early perceived that his future improvements depended 
| bn inſtruments, he cauſed ſome to be conſtructed larger than 
with uſual, and thus rendered them more exact. On the 11th Nos 
ineſs vember 1 8727 before ſupper; he perceived a new ſtar in Caſ- 
hopeia, which Gontinued without changing its place till ſpring 
n his 1574, equal in ſplendor to Jupiter or Venus. At laſt it chan- 
1 ped colours, and entirely diſappeared. Nothing ſimilar to this 
© my ; bad been obſerved from the time of Hipparchus, robber 
Tycho, in imitation of that illuſtrious ancient een 
ſtud conceived the defign of forming a new eatalogue of the ſtars: 
hi To ſecond his views, the King of Denmark ordered a caſtle to 
rm 7 be built in Huen, an iſland between Scania and Zeland, which 
2 2 Tycho called UraniBouRG, the city of heaven, and where he 
placed the fineſt collection of inſtruments that had ever yet ex- 
cere iſted ; moſt of Which had either been invented or improbed by 
f Fr himſelf. He compoſed a catalogue of 777 ſtars with 
7 eractneſs than had ever been done before, and eonſtructed ta- 
if 2c. I dies for finding che place of the moſt remarkable ſtars at any 
time. Re n was the firſt who determined the effect of re- 


d the ion, of horizontal refraction, w whereby we ſee ' 
the ſun Met — Se the horizon, before it is ſo in reality; 
33 we ſeq the bottom of a veſſel when filled with water, which, 
tim in the ſame . we do not ſee when e He made ſe- 
— veral other important diſcoveries; which he publiſned in a work 
Ic a ee The 1 * -attraQed the 

: D 2 | | attention 


4 * ) a | . | | +* 
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attention of Europe. The learned went to conſult him, and the 
noble to ſee him. James VI. King of Scotland, when he went to 
eſpouſe the ſiſter of Frederic King of Pease paid Tycho a viſit 
wich all bis retinue, and wrote Latin verſes in his praiſe. 
But theſe: honours were 3 — rs ts After the 
death of King Frederic, or, penſion aſſigned 
r and he was obliged to baniſh himſelf 
from his native country. Having hired a ſhip, he tranſported 
lis furniture, books, and inſtruments to a ſmall. place near 
Hamburgh, a. 1597. The Emperor Rhodolphus invited him 
into his dominions, ſettled a large penſion on him, gave him 
caſtle near Prague, to proſecute his diſcoveries, and appointed 
Longomontanus, a native of Jutland, and the celebrated Kep- 
ler to aſſiſt him. But Tycho-was not happy in this fituation. 
He died 24th October 1601 , Il ws 


r 
neither the ſyſtem. of Poly nor of C 

näcus. DDr 
moon to move round itz" but the other planets to move round 
the fun. This opinion, however, had but few followers. 
Tycho is: faid to have been influenced in forming his. ſyſtem 
| by $ conſideration, that it might not contradict the ſcriptures, 
for he was very religious. He was a firm believer in aſtrology, 
which prevailed greatly in that and the following age, w 
che predictions of aſtrologers, from natural appearances, —.— 

duced the moſt feridus alarms. Kings and great men uſed to 
eep aſtrologers in pay. By act of — the 23d of El- 
K ativity of the or 
by Ces —— dhe Would live It v 
only in the preſent century that the li of knowledge has ba» 


niſlled this credulity, we ee e of; apparitions 
witches,” &c. 


| KEPLER, who vs one of the philoſophers. that & 
| ver liven, ought juſtly to be ri as the diſcoverer of the 
true em of the world: He was born in at Wiel 


near Wirtemberg, 25th December 1571. He earſy imbibed 
the pri ol Copernicus from his maſter, Maftlin. After 
the death of Ty r tables which 
Tycho had begun to compoſe from his obſervations. Kepler 
took twenty years to finiſh- them. He dedicated them to the 
Emperor, under the name — tables. . 

Kepler united opties with aſtronomy, and thus made the 
moſt important diſcoveries. He was the firſt. who diſcovered 
beg ee A * . 
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though» th | move ſometimes faſter and ſometimes ow 
you they equal areas in equal times; that. is, that 
the ſpaces which they move in different parts of their 
orbit in equal times, although of unequal length, yet when 
two ſtraight lines are drawn from the r 05, C008: AUP 
to the centre of the ſun, they form les, which include 
equal areas. He likewiſe demonſtrated, that the ſquares of the 
periodical times of the revolution of 70 planets round the ſun, 
are in proportion to the cubes of their diſtances from him 
2 theorem of the greateſt uſe. in aſtronomical calculations: for 
if we have the periodical times of two planets and know the 
diſtance of one of them from. its centre, we can, by the rule of 
e eee I 
nn was: GALILEO, born at Piſa in 
Italy in 1564, ous or his improvements in mechanics, for 
mir b of the ofthe "of e 
or at leaſt the improvement af teleſ, 


The uſe of ſpectacles or reading g (convex. for 
wud by one Spins + mon hted- perſons,) had been in- 
monk of Piſa, in e 
— The uſe of + or of s for 


Maddicburgh, as it is ſaid, fri 
accidental dlagery of child. The honour of this: — 
tion is aſeribed others. It is certain Galileo firſt im- 
gan wg e ee aſtronomical purpoſes. He alſo 
e eee for meaſuring time in 
making his. obſervations z le 
one day the vibrations of a lamp, ſuſpended from the va 
roof of a church. He likewiſe diſcovered the gravi 1 the 
atmoſphere, from the riſing of water in a pump, by 
of a piſtan.z, which led the way to the invention of the barome- 
8 
e of teleſcopes opened, ee ms: 
Galileo. He. obſerved with aftoniſhment the increaſed magni- 
tude and ſplendor of the planets, and their ſatellites. 
inviſible ; which afforded additional - proofs of the veracity of 
the Copernican ten, V the ſatellites of Jupiter, and 
2 of Venus. diſcovered an innumerable multitude 
ſtars which the naked eye could not diſcern, and what 


3 without the leaſt mereaſe in their 


ka, im invented what are called the LOGARITHM, . 10. 


time, John Napier baron of Merchiſton, in Scot- 


We IS: 
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"Kepler made much uſe of lebende, in Sang ihe Rodel. 
phine tables. This great man died in poverty 15th Noyembet 
1631, at Ratiſbon, Whither he had gone to ſolicit the arrears 
of his penſion, which hal been very ill paid. 855 left nothing 
to his wife and children but the n his virtues. 
Gilitko was afflicted hot with poverty, but with perſecu- 


_ Wk At ſeventy years of ge, he Wis 8 oe before the 'inqui- 


- * Gtion for ſupporting 5 opinivos « contrary to fcripture, and wat 
- dbliged formally to abjure” , 1th June 1633, to avoid 
being burnt as a heretic.” The Tyſtem of Copernicus had yet 
gained but few converts; "and the bulk of profefſors and learn- 
ed men in Europe, attached to the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, ſup: 
the old doctrine. Nehles was x} or ded to priſon, 
And confined to the ſmall city Arcetri or Arcern, with its terri: 
tory, Where be conſoled (himſelf by the ſtudy of aſtronom 
He contrived a method of diſcovering the Wg b the f. 
tellites of Jupiter, which, however, Five not been ll Bo of 
all the advantages he expected. He died v7 in lis priſon, 
or rather in exile,-a. 1642, 

There were a number of aſtronomers Aihremporary with 
| Kepler, and Galileo, but none of thein made any confiderable 
_ diſcoveries. John BATER of Auſbourg, introduced the cuſtom 
of marking the ſtars in each conſtellation, by the letters of the 
Greek and Latin alphabets: This he borrowed from the Jews, 


who to avoid the figures of animals, e by their av. 


had uſed the letters of their alphabet, , i: 
In the year 1631, aſtronomers" cee Arien to ester 

the tranſit of Mercury and Venus over the difc of the Suri, 

_ hich Kepler had predicted, as à confirmation of the ſyſtem of 

Copernicus. Mercury was obſerved” by Gaffendi in France, 

* ſome others; but the tranſit of Venus did not then take 
abs; +” 

Ihe tranſit of Veli wal firſt feen by Nüintin Honnox, 
1 Hool, an obſcure village fifteen miles north of Liverpool, on 
the 24th November 1639, and at the fame time, according to 
bis directions, by his friend William Crabtree, at Mancheſter. 
Horrox was 2 1619, and died 1641, in the twenty-third 
year of his a He wrote an account of | his obſervations, 
OY e 


title 


title of Veuus in ſole wiſe, by Hevelius; and his other writings, 
1675. 2721 Aae! L GaCEGT T0 TIONS 

The Copernican ſyſtem was firſt publicly defended: in Eng- 
land, by Dr Wilkins, 1660; in France by Gaſſendi, the ſon 


on philoſophy. He was born 1592, and died 1655. He was 


nolently fed by Morin, a famous aſtrologer. 
PSE AIS, deſcended from a noble family, the ſon * 


counſellor of Brittany in France, born at Haye in Touraine, 
ziſt March 1596, early diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge 
in algebra and try. He attacked and overturned 


tain principles which he took for granted, and by which he ac- 
counted for all appearances. He imagined all ſpace to be fill 
ed with corpuſcles, or atoms, in continual agitation, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Democritus, D. Laert. ix. 44. and de- 
nied the poſhbility of a vacuum. He explained every thing by 
ſuppoſing vortices,, or motions round a centre, according to tha 
opinion of Democritus, Diog. Laert. ix. 31. & 44. and thus diſ 
covered the centrifugal force in the circular motion of the pla- 
nets. But the ſyſtem of Deſcartes, not being founded on facts 
ar experiments; did not ſubſiſt long, although at firſt it had 
many followers. His notions of aſtronomy were much the fame. 
with thoſe of Copernicus. eee e 
' Although: the lively imagination of Deſcartes led him. inte 
error, yet his party views contributed to the improvement of 
ſcience, - Men were led to obſervation and experiments, in or- 
der to dverturn his ſyſtem, and aſtronomy. was cultivated, by 
perſons of ability in various 8 by Bouillaud at Paris, from 
the year 1633 b Ward at 
ic, from 1041, who conſtructed a fine obſervatory, made 
ſeyeral improvements in glaſſes, and collected a great number 
of facts, by his long and aſſiduous obſervation. for fifty years, 
during which he made many diſcoveries concerning the planets, 
the fixed Rars, and particularly concerning comets. Colbert, 
On. | 1 * 
Hevelius publiſhed a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, entitled, 
Firmamentum Sobeſkianum, dedicated to John Sobieſki, King of 
Poland, at that time juſtly famous for having raiſed. the; fiege 
of Vienna, when attacked by the Turks, a. 3683. In honour 
of whom Heyelius formed a new conſtellation, between Anti- 
30us and Serpentarius, which he named Sobiefti's ſhield, 15 


35 i 
allis, in the philoſophical tranſactione, 


of a pale in Provence, who publiſhed many valuable works 
iloſo 


philoſophy of Ariſtotle in his own country. He eſtabliſhed cer- 


xford, 1653 and by HeyzLivs at 


5 A e and conſequently o 


CHRISTIAN HUY 2250 of . . «CH 
| of the Prince of born at N Apri 
1629, and educated —— under Schooten, the commen- 
tator of - Deſcartes—famous for the application 'of pendulums 
to clocks, and of {prings to watches, for the improvement of 
teleſcopes and microſ rere . e Fe 


TF8 8 


in conſequence of made in aftrono- 

8 of academies or es at this time con- 

tributed greatly to the adyancement ſcience. | hat 
The R eee e he fr 1659, but Ric 

did not a regular form till 1662. Its tranſactions were ani 


firſt publiſhed 1665. | 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris was founded in 1666, by 
Lewis XIV. who invited to it Roemer from Denmark, Huy- 
gens from Holland, and Caſſini'from Italy. 

CASSINI was born at Perinaldo, in the county of Nice, 8th 
| June 1625 3 came into France in 1669, and was firſt 

m the al obſervatory at Paris, where he proſecuted 
| diſcoveries till his death 17512; and was ſucceeded by his 
8 fon: He was aſſiſted by Picard, Auzout, and la Hire. 

' By the direBion ofthe academy of ſciences 3t Paris, x voy 
was undertaken by Richer and curifſe, at the King's expence, 
to the iſland Catenne, in South America, e 
—.— a. 1672, to aſcertain ſeveral philoſophical facts; the 

refraction of light, the parallax of Mars and "of the Sun, the 
1 the weden in the motion of pendu- 
&c 
$h The parallax of the ſun is the angle under which an obſerver 
at the fun would ſee the ſemidiameter of the earth. This Caſ- 
_ fini fixed at nine ſeconds and a half; and the angle under which 
we ſee the fun, at fixteen minutes and fix ſeconds or 966 ſe- 
N hence he concluded, that theſe ſemidiameters, are as 
1 to' 966, or as 19 to 1932. 80 that, according to Caffni 
E ee met, eo too times tes they tht of th 
and conſequently the ſan is 2 million of times bigger 
than the earth, 

Ihe parallax of the dun has fince, from the tranſit of Ve- 
nus öth June 1761, and 3d June 1769, e 
but about eight feconds; and conſequen a ge, op 
1 the earth, 5 W 

greater. This m of 
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was firſt propoſed by Dr 3 who. bad, never ru, and: 
was merally' certain he thould never ſee this: Appearance. 


Tea, ur Np, ; Richer retuxned in 18573. His: 
anſwer on paral , nat fatiafadhory. Caſſun 
esse en en hoatuts-; F 347; 802 


The diftancs of che topics was found to be 46® $7. . 
But the chief advantage of this voyage was aſcertaining 
variation” of the pendulum. In 1669, Placard remarked that 
clocks with a pendulum went ſlower in ſummerf and faſter in 
winter z owing, wr yo rn diſcover c0 this that 5 
beat dilates bodies, e were. 1 
but cold contracts them, erefore ſhortens the pendulum... 
Richer found that the pendulum of a clock made 148 vibra- 
tions lefs' at Caĩenne than at —— that is, went 1 minutes 
28 ſeconds a-day flower. K ͤ ² ˙·A 
ſhorten the pendulum. : 

The ſame thing ing was confirmed by-H alley white at_$t Helo 
na, in 1676. But the motion of the pendulum. is ſuppoſed to 
be alſo retarded near the equator, by its gravity heing dimi- 
gs Cn b 
earth, than near the poles. 

About this'tinie the French Jeſuit miſhonaries/ having. got 
admiſſion into China, contributed to the improvement of aſtro-—- 
nomy. Father Schaal, one of their number, on account of _ 
his merit, and particularly of his ſkill in this ſcience, was ſo 

ighly honoured at the court of China, that he Emperor, up- 
on his death- bed, named him preceptor- to his — 
4 Can-hi. Schaal 92 the —_ —_ @ matter. 

impo in en nay t way arther im- 
eval | y Veet, who ſucceeded about the year 1670. 

The moſt eminent aſtronomers in e io 
riod, were Flamſtead, Halley, and He 

FLAMSTEAD was born at Dany, ape. e Auguſt, 1646. 
He compoſed a new catalogue of the 
bout 3000. He . made his 2 firſt in private, eee 5 
terwatde e e een eee of eee, ee 


N He died in 1719. e MN THT 

ALLEY' wal born at London; 8h Novrember-2606.. Me 
eo-operated with Flamſtead, in compoſing the catalogue of 
ſtarz. In 1676, he was ſent to St Helena to take a catalogue 
of the fixed ſtats: whichido not riſe above our horizon. Theſe 
he formed into conſtellations; and to one of them the name 
of the” Rogal aal, in memory of that tree in which, Charles II. 


N from-hjs nk Rats an” who 


the, 


I 4 


4 — 
mache an Accurate cbſervation of tlie ttanſit of M 


1631, by Huygens and Hevelius ingr667--1/ In trying to calbu- 
late from | 


nus, which he knew would — 4 before 176m. He, how- 
ever, pointed out a method for purpoſe, which aſtrono- 
mers found of the greateſt advantage. Under King 
Wilham, Halley was ſent on ſeveral voyages, to obſerve the 
variations of the compaſs, and for other ſeientiſical 


purpo- 
ſes. He fucceeded en inthe? 3 eee in n 719 


and died 1742: e NnO bl 

HOOR invented eden eee enge He ws 
of great” ſervice to Mr Boyle in completing the invention of 
the air- pump. Being appointed one of the ſurveyors. for re- 
building London, he acquired a' large fortune. -publiſhed 
ſeveral curious experiments which he had made to explain the 
motion of the earth and planets, on the rt and 
adopted by Newton. He died in 17-2. 

Sir ISAAC NEWTON was born at Woolfrope,” in the 
county of Lincoln, 25th December 164a, and ſtudied at Cam- 
bridge! The rapidity! of his progreſs in mathematical know- 
ledge was aſtoniſhing. He perceived the «theorems and pro- 
blems of Euclid, as it were by intuition. At the age of twen- 

ty-four, he had laid the foundation of his moſt important diſ- 
coveries. He was the firſt who gave a rational and complete 
account of the laws which regulate the motion. of the planets, 

on the principles of the attraction of gravitation, now almoſt 
univerſally adopted.” He is ſaid" to have been” firſt led into 
his ſpeculations on gravitation, as be fat alone ini a garden, 


by obſerving ſome apples fall to the ground. Newton was 


as remarkable for his modeſty, as for the ſuperiority of his 
3 It was with difficulty he was prevailed on by the 
olicitations of Halley to publiſh his PRINCIPLA, + or, Mathema- 
tical Printiples of Natural Philoſophy, in 1686, work which 
was-confidered' as the production of a ſuperior intelligence. In 
1704, he publiſhed his Optics; in 1711, his: Fluxions, a new 
mode-of arithmerical caleulation, of great uſe in the higher 

| neee of mathematics, the invention of which is diſputed with 
a German; and in 1728, his Chronology, 

bin poor irs to adjuſt by calculating the periods of 
eclipſes. He received in his lifetime the 8 due to his 
ſingular merit. In 1703, he was elected preſident of the Royal 

| 1 8 n an parrot 14 9 — 


— 
diſk of the ſung which had been -obſcurely ſeen by Gaſſendi in 


vation the parallak of the ſun; he perceived 
that it would be more exactly aſcertained: by the tranſm of Ve- 
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8 Sir Tfaze Newton made all Ki dioveries dor pa 

„ the motjons of che planets,” by reaſoning from exp | 
rk or known facts, it will be requiſite nem learner know 

tag bo —.— on which he'proceeded: "Theſe chiefly 
x bel 1 Fuer and'the laws of motion * 
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3 GENERAL, PROPERTIES f MATTER. ER. 


erent properties of matter, or of boy inf neral 
are 1 inactivity, mobility, and divifbility. Ga N 

1. SoLipiTyY and EXTENSsION.— All matter Ka length, 
breadth, and thickneſs'; hence every body is comprehended 
under Tk ſhape or fig gure, and hinders all Lochen bodies from 
occupying the 3 part of ſpace chat it poſſeſſes, Which is 
called * If a piece of wood be laced between 
two plates of metal, it never can be "{queezed® o Hard, as to 
allow the plates ts come into contact; and à ſmall quantity 
even of water or air, if fixed betwe. two bodies, can by no 
force be ſo compreffed, as to permit the bodies to meet, one 
mother, till the Water or air be removed. Thus, if 4 lobe of 
SF metal, with a hollow in the middle full * INES | 
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euere. 
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dene e to Deſcartes, 
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2 it 5 in continue for ever to move round t 
without falling to it; as is the caſe with the moon. 


Mogwrrr, or the property pee yn ok it 8 be n mo- 
5 from one ee to _ by 


2 particular, pr ploy ker a; 725 


1 — a 2 2 = 
viſible. Mr Reaumur computes, that a.grai | 


extended. on a ſilver wire upwards ot half ami. in length a. 


e gold- will de no mare dhan the fourtegu millionth part 
an inch, that is, about 1200 times the thinneis of ordinary gold 
— which gold leaf is about 39 times thinner than thin poſt 


5 tis > noliing-to the ſubtilty of parts in ddatiferous bo- 
aner EIN minuteneſs of certain microſcopic animals 


-- 3 . N. jaknile divifibility of mattet 
5 entertained by ſome of the ancients ; Lic. pi i. 7. ; Pler 
kart. de placit. Ft 4. 16. This property, however, exiſts on- 


in idea; for infinity in minuteneſs, as well ay magnitude, is 
ether beyond our conception. 


A body not eafily pierced or "ERP or whoſe oy, can: 
dot * cally divided, is ſaid to be herd; the conti 
9 body, eaſy to be nog in F faid 


1 ate e 
8 moped 


To 1 


arent cod wks is , called + Arid, as . 
Jte err F hn 
the + „property of Matter, called Artaicrienz 
i „ Of kinds, cabgſon, 8749 N 
* 


1. The ae of W is [that by. w mall 
Fa If apr. $36, 109ge- ty Rick, and 1 ; 
of attraction theſe. are ſome. of the effects,— 
tube, open at both SOD he oped. Is. we 
the water will riſe 'up in the tube to a conſiderable h 
its level in the baſon, owing to the attraction > bow 
Hence 18 amy, be emp from a veſſel to a ſmall d 
means of F capillary, tubes of about one tenth of an in <= 
8 25 putting PROS lift of cloth. into the veſſel, | 
the other end hang over the fide. 80 liquids will a» 
250 een conti 99 & or in a tube filled with 
Thus, 2 roy e up/a fluid, and a f 
will luck in wa On the ſame 


punge 
rinciple, ſap, according 10 
the opinion ot ſo ome naturaliſts, all 4155 Ae 1 — — 


e ſee in all liguors that oe 5 one another from 
the round figure which the 
drops of filyer are placed near Srl other, they. will run to- 

ether, and become one large drop. Two poliſhed plates 


1s 1 F 
7 2 28 
ene 


e ev. 
When the eee a e 75 
Thus water ip s moſt bodies till cbs arp wet. Hence nce 2 
ſmall needle, i 7% will fwim on water z and flies walk on it 
without wetting their feet. — The repuliive force between water 
2 that it is almoſt impoſlible to dend . 


as not to 7 een 3 To water will riſe conſid 

the ie aa, 2. cup, if they are dry, before it 3 3 ; Which 

4 b to the cohelion © of the water, and the repulſion 
e cu. 


. on in vegetables is . 
ſtrong, that in ſome inſtances it = to bt nee! the 
. N of animals. 4 0 


0 General Bude i 
Thus the ſenſitive plant, on the fligkitelt touch, ſhrinks keck 


and folds up its leaves, as a ſnail bo ana Ml its One 
of theſe pla ts, called  Dionea, if a V per upo 4 5 "of its 
ves. doſes Tftanly” 'and crates the 118 60 Me Many 


plants expand their owers and leaves in good - weather, or 
while the ſun ſhines, and cloſe them i in dark Or cloudy wea- 
13 Some plants follow the ſun, others 5 17 or 55 3 Which 
things were obſerved, by the ancients .. A Ve 41. ts of. 
ten direct their hold to procure food 1 wa, e 
their natural direction, Axe endowed. Wich a power to ber 
_ themſelves.” A hop-plant twiſting round à a pole directs” its 
Loutſe from ſouth to weſt, as the ſun does $3, TY it, and tie 
in ii the oppoſite direction, i J fe Leave it looſe 1 in the wrong 
5 it Tecoyers its na ral dire 1 055 "in a fin gle ni icht. 
us trees, if at freedom, ards 3 Salts ug. 9 
Lay a wet ſpunge near A BE vi 5 .to 3 he os ; | 


Vill direct its courſe'to the ſpunge; ns ge the p 1 . 5 


you the root varies its dire ion. ruſt 4 50 into the 

und at a moderate diſtance from a ſcandent plant,. the" plant 

refts its growth to the pole, lays hold of it, and riſes on it 
10 its natural height. Of the Plante contorte;. or ſuch as twiſt 
round bther plants, ſome in climbing follow the direction of 
the fun ; as the ſcarlet kidney bean, &c. Others in climbing 
follow a "contrary direction, as the black Þryon - The former 


| — are wholeſome and nutritive, the latter Hoxious, and ge- 


ifonous. © 
2. GRAVITY, or the Hae t gra- Nc EY pro- 
720 or power by which diſtant bodies tend towards one an- 
bk ſtones fall, and bodies are kept to che ſurface of 


| 5 earth. All bodies, on whatever ſide of the earth, are at- 


tracted in lines perpendicular to its furface ; fo that op oppo» 
fite fides they fall towards its centre in oppoſite directions. 
Hence | its rotundity, about which. the Oo inions of te e ancients 
were various: but the v Wy name arbis or globus terre, ſhews 


the general belief; Pl. wn. 64. '65. The attraction of moun- 


— 


tains has lately been proved, by their drawing the plummet line 
of philoſophical inftruments from the perpendicular. 
All bodies that we know have gravity or weight. This 


| is demonſtrated by experiments AF jt with the air-pump, even 


in ſmoke, vapours, and fumes. The ſmoke of a candle, which 

aſcends to the top of a tall receiver when full of fir, up- 

on the air's being exhauſted, falls to the bottom. In an ex- 

bauſted receiver a feather and a guinea will fall from the. top 

[aa the ſame time. So a piece of wood, "when 
* immer 


Fe” A * . , is» . 1 mY - 1 N 4 7 
n 2 | 2 oo »4 
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immerſed . in a jar of water, riſes to the top, becauſe it has 
a leſs degree e its bulk of Aw. 3 but if the 
jar is m tied. , water; the wood falls to the bottom. 
Gravity in ies is in proportion to the quantity of mat- 
ter they contain, that is/ to their weight. 
All bodies are full of pores; even gold itſelf, the heavieſt of 
all known. bodies, is fappaſed-to contain a greater quantity of 


open ſpace than of matter. 
A body is Jaid to have double, triple, &c. the denſity of an- 


— « 
2 


other hody, when, ſuppoſing their bulks equal, it contains a, 
double ar triple quantity of matter. 
A body every where of the ſame denſity is ſaid to be homogene-. 
our, or homogeneal ; a body of unequal denſity in different parts, 
or of an oppoſite or diſſimilar nature, is called heterogeneous. .. .. 
The gravity of a body conſidered with relation to its bulk, is 
called its ſpecifi gravity, The comparative ſpecific. gravity of 
bodies is moſt exactly aſcertained by, weighing them in water. 
A ſolid body of the ſame ſpecific gravity with water, when 
immerſed in it, will neither riſe nor ok. A body lighter than 
water will riſe to the top, and take up ſuck a ſpace: below the 
ſurface, chat the weight of water which that ſpace would con- 
tain, will be equal to the weight of the body. Thus a {hi 


diſplaces a bulk of water equal to the weight of the veſſel — 
lading. Fiſhes have within them a bladder of air, by comprei- 
ing or dilating which, and thus diminiſhing or enlarging. their 
bulk, they are enabled to ſink or riſe in the water at pleaſure. 
Fiſhes which, want this bladder, remain at the bottom ; a8 fun- 


iert, eels, & e. n nei e, ß "by ©5018 74. 

A ſolid body heavier than water, when immerſed in it, dif- 
Places a quantity of water equal to its own bulk, and loſes aa 
e e Mer ee 1a) e Ergags 
By weighing metals in water, we can diſcover their. adulte- 
rations or mixtures with tolerable exactneſs without injuring 
them. Thus a real guinea and a. counterfeit one or a Toe 
counter, if weighed in air, will appear both of the ſame _ 
weight. But if weighed in water, the real guinea: will loſe 
nl the 39th, part of its weight, and the braſs counter the 8th 


The inſtrument uſed for weighing metals in water is cal- : 


- , 


led the  Hydroftatic Balance; ſaid to have been invented by 
Archimedes, from an obſervation which he made while ba- 

thing, that the water roſe in proportion to the part of his body i 
mmmerſed; whereupon he is faid to have been fo ES. { 


* ; 


| have found it; 1 have found i #749 81: 
Following eircumſtancde. 1 81 N 
wake him a crown n which, 


- quired, he ſuſpeted to be mixed alloy, anda 4 0 
85 —— e the fact. Prem | impo of 
doin nx er e ind from the an rag even Gan 
the e balance, and Archimedes 

to ſolve ſo curious and uſeful à point, 2 his j 


on the diſcovery. He firſt r How wa the crown loſt 
of gold equal in eight to the crown: loft bo its weight; and 


. lids, by plunging them into the ſame fluid, ſo we can diſcover 


ſo much will it diminiſh the weight of the bodies immerſed in 
it. Thus a ſolid that fwims in water, will fink in ſpirit of 
K ; and a ſolid will fink in water, which fwims upon ſpiri 


different fluids is called an Hydrometer. -- Liquids of different 
gravity may be contained in the fame veſſel without mixing. 


called Hydraulics; and any machine made for this pu fe, an 
| Wk, or -Bydraulical engine. | * ; 


wheel-engines are moved. Fluids may be conyeyed in bended 


PIPES, over hills and vallies, to any height 3 eater than the 
level of the ſpring whence they flow; o Wnclents were 
not altogether e, as is commonly Tin ; Plin. xxri. 


of the refervoirs from which the water comes, were it not for the 

effects of friction on the ſides of the machine, and the reſif- 

ance of the air. Making allowanee for theſe; water from a rc- 
ſervoir 5 feet 1 inch hk 


. 4 , * 
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e-. Se e- 
The cauſe of this exultatic 


. — the tyrant of: ork had a an 1 arti 1 


of its weight when weighed in water; e 


fo detected the fallacy. 
As we can thus di -over the tic gravity of different ſo 


S y of different fluids by pl the fame ſo⸗ 
lid bodies in them. For in proportion as the fluid is heavy, 


'The inftrument for meaſuring the lightneſs or weight of 


That ſcience” which teaches the art of ab water 1s 


By the gravity or force Kane ee Minds ef mils a0 


6. % 31. 80 jets of water, or jets & cau, woi rife the height 


will riſe 5 feet, from 10 feet 4 in- 
ches to 10 feet, from 33 feet to 30 feet, from 72 feet to 
60 feet, from N 30 fy hm 3 133 TY inches to 
ae 8 5 


28 


* * 
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- Guilt bolics IE ati FER This 
the Leadftone attracts iron and ſteel only, which force. . 
its Latin name,  (magnes, -etis } is e MAG! M; 


and, what is remarkable, communicates its properties” to 4 
piece of ſteel,” when rubbed' on it, without long any of its 
ben force, When lupe del by 1 thread,” it con bybia 
dne of its ſides to the north, and another to, the ſouth; when 
the invention of the magnetic needle, of fo much uſe in 1 0 
tion. This p of the m er is found to 'yary a little 
different laces, which was "oblervet by Columbus, in 
voyage to diſcover America, and greatly Ea him; 
bas it yet been properly 3 18 'caule 'of* 1225 


tiſm, and the laws y which, it ac Es, , ate. equally involved, i 

ſcurity. © Nr 

7271 Alas, it, fling way, and W R it ſtones, 
uliar pro of attracting and repellin 

when vübbed; ch Call electricd ! e * a e 


ELECTRICITY was hardly known to the Birke . 
though they appear to have been 3 with tlie electri · 
cal properties of amber, Aut iritu digitorum acceptd  calorit 
animd, ſc. ſuccina vel ch ira,” tri bunt in ſe paleas ac folia arida, 
gue 1 ſunt ut magnet 2 is ; ro Plin. xxxvli. 3. f. fa.) 
as, early as the days of os, who aſcribed the ive - 

wer of the. magnet, and of amber, to their being animated 
12 livi Principle, D. Laert. - 24 3 and the electri- 
Aer ſeems to be derived from the Lariat narne of . eleftritm. 

alſo knew the electric ſhock of the zorpeib, - 1255 IX. 85 
67% hy I, T5 2.; Cic. de nat. D. De 0. 1 a of 
cauſe of it, Ki indeed ſeems hari fu e 
ed, although it is proved to be of the. fame 0 5 ft electrici- 
ty, Some ſuppole that che ancients even underſtood th nh, 
of drawing down. the electric fire from the clouds; Bots 
they ſuppoſe, the name of Jupiter Eliciut; and 1h 
tempting to do this, Tullus HoRtittus loft his © life," Tis. 1 >. 
But. theſe, opinions ſeem to be Founded * on: Lonfee· 


ture. en 


The firſt who. 157 any diſcoveries of ice concerning 


crc way n Gilbert, l he e 8 of in 


REES 


ok Particular FONT of Mattir: 


a a book entitled De Magnete; publiſhed at London i in the yeat 
1600 after him Mr Boyle and others. 

But this curious ſcience has been chiefly cultivated in che 
preſent century, by Mr Haukſbee, Grey, Muſchenbroek, Dr 


| ranklin, and Dr Mr Richman, a profeſſor at Pe- 
e e experiments on it, 6th Au- 
| 175% 


Electri and magnetiſm are thought to have a ſtrong re- 
| ſemblance one another. On the principles of 
thunder and lightning are rationally accounted for, which by 
ancients were thought to be darted by the 1 Anatas hand 
of Jupiter; aſcribed by Cicero to the e ifion of the clouds, 
Div. ü. 29.3 io Pliny, although he attributes theni alſo to 
other cauſes, f. 43, and allo 3 Nat. ©, it. 54. The 
* 5: however, e NY remains in. 


5 y in certain bodies is ELASTICITY, where- 

FEE former figure or ſtate, after it has been 
. res — Thus animal fibres, mufical cords, and all 
ſubſtances, 


| among others, is one remarkable property of air, that 
— engage * 


; . 


| © As ie inthe fn wich which lags bee whe 
. furrounded, Cic. de Nat. eng! * , rmate liſe 
of all animals, and the vegetables, vitates to 
the eateries er round 
. 
That ſcience which treats of air is called Puboidatics. 
The ancient Stoics believed that air pervaded every. thing, 
"a ſtones, &c. Cenec. v. 16.3 and that the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars were nounthed by the air exhaled from the earth. Bid. 
The elaſticity-of the air was firſt aſcertained by Galileo, and 
i weight þ Bacon. But theſe things were alſo known to the 
ancients, h leſs perfectly. Ariſtotle mentions this proof 
2 its 2 that 4 bottle or Wbnadder inflated weighs more 
empty, wy iv. 1. eee 26h 


meet, veſt, Nat. v. 5. & 6. 
whole body of air is called the 4. , the height 
.of which ue 0 be computed at 45 miles; i now * 


1 


2 agg 
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that the height of the atmoſphere — 2 aſoer- 
tained, from various cauſes, chiefly from the force of the elec- 


the tric fluid, which is thought to increaſe in proportion to the diſ. 
Dr tance from the earth. we "480 e gantpalctt 
4 | Beyond the atmoſphere there is ſuppoſed to be a rare fluid, 
Us 


or ſpecies of matter, called ErRHERR, pins more pure and 
ſubtile than the air we breathe, of an immenſe extent, accord= 


220 ing to Locke and Newton, filling all the ſpaces where the ce- 
ty, bodies roll, yet making no ſenſible reſiſtance to their mo- 
by tions x ſuppoſed by the Stoies to be the origin of all things ; 
an * 


{ Ruatwor funt genera corporum, viciſſitudine quorum munds cun- 
Nam ex terra aqua z ex aqua aritur aer 
ex aere ather : deinde retrorſum viciſſim, ex athere aer ex aere 
; ex aqua terra infima, Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 33. 80 Ovid, 
et. xv. 239. &c.) ; particularly of the ſun, moon, and ſtars. 
Cic. ibid. 36. & 40. | | 1 . 
The air next the earth is more denſe than at a diſtance from it, 
becauſe it is preſſed down by the whole weight of the air above. 
The air near the ſurface of our earth poſſeſſes a ſpace about 
1200 times greater than water of the fame weight; and there 
fore a column of air 1200 feet high is of equal weight with a 
column of water of the ſame breadth, and but one high. 
But a column of air reaching to the top of the atmoſphere is of 
equal weight with a column of water about 33 feet high ; 
for that is the greateſt height that - a pump, which acts by 


te ES Fs 


of a pump has no force on water at more that diſtance, and | 


ere ſeldom at much above 32 feet. „„ 
life The weight 2 at the earth's ſurface is found, by 

s to experiments made with the Ai , (a machine invented b 
und Gueric, a Pruſſian, about 1672; and greatly improved by Boyle,) 
alſo by the quantity of re e the atmoſphere b 

: in the barometer, (invented by oricelli, the diſciple of Galileo, 
ng, and profeſſor of mathematics at Florence, a. 1643.) in which at - 
and a mean ſtate, the mercury ſtands 293 inches high. Hence it ap- 

. pears that the ure of the atmoſphere upon every ſquare 
and inch of the earth's ſurface is equivalent to about 15 pounds ; and 

the as the air, like other fluids, preſſes equally up and down, and en 
roof all ſides, it is computed that a uae dead tom 'whoſe- body . 
ore contains about 1 feet of ſurface, is preſſech by .32,400 

its pound weight of air all around. But becauſe this en 

| weight is equal on all fides, and counterbalanced by the fpring - 
git of the air diffuſed through all parts of our body, it is not in the 
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the weight of the atmoſphere, can draw up water. The ſucker 


- The air becomes gradually more thin as we riſe above the 
ſurface of the earth, in ſuch exact proportion, that the height 
| — be mecknediih anos preciſion, from the 
finking of the barometer as we aſcend, "elpecially at | ſmall 
beights, as the mercury finks at the rate of an inch for 800 
feet of height to which it is carried; but in great heights, this 
method of calculation was found liable to great uncertainty 
rom various cauſes, chiefly. the different temperature of, the 
atmoſphere. Theſe uncertainties M. de Luc of Geneva has, 
with much labour, endeavoured to account for, and to re- 
move; and Mr Playfair, profeſſor of mathematics in the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, has ingeniouſly reduced them to mathe · 
matical calculation. N 
Ihe air is commonly ſaid inn en it © appears thick 
and foggy 3; but then it is evidently lighter than uſual, from 
the mercury's ſinking in the barometer, and the clouds and Vas 
pours which compoſe them, deſcending. -. 
| © The operation of ſeveral Hydraulic machines dapends-2-the 
ure or gravity of the air, as the common pump invented 

y Cteſibius, a mathematicianiof Alexandria, about 120 years 
b. C.; Plin. vii. 37+ Vitruv. ix. g. and greatly improved ſince 
the real cauſe of its action, namely, the gravity of the air, was 

diſcovered by Galileo. Before that, its action was aſcribed to 
pature's abhorrence of a vacuum. 
* Ctefibius alſo invented a muſical ne which went by 
the force of water, ( Hydraular, v. es, v. hydraulicum organun, ) 
Bid. & Athene. iv. een 
the force of air, called Aolur a harp. + 
For decanting liquors, 4 fiphon or bended pipe is uſed, with 
| two unequal legs. The ſhorter leg being immerſed in a veſſel, 
and the air being ſucked out of the other, the liquor will flow 
till the veſſel is emptied as far down as the fiphon is immerſed. 
On this principle, intermitting, or imm may be 
accounted for. 

Werfen ee moiſt weather, and ſhrink in 
ay, hence inſtruments have been contrived for meaſuring the 
degree of — or moiſture of the atmoſphere, called Hr- 
GROMETERS; 1. from the lengthening or ſnortening, or from 
the twiſting or dere of — 2. from the ſwelling and 
contraction of certain ſolid ſubſtances, eſpecially thoſe which are 
moſt regularly ſwelled by moiſture and cn, "hr by dryneſs ; 
3- by the increaſe or decreaſe of the weight of ſuch ſubſtances 
a8 abſorb the: humidity of the atmoſphere, ag ſponges, certain 


ee ha But few machines have been a attempted. of 


his fort with — ennrtaeIs hygro- 
meter yet berge, which exactly anſwers peering 

The elaſtio force of the air is proved in a firikiog manner from 
the air-gun, a machine contrived to diſcharge bullets Wich great 
violence. 


— elaſticity of the air is encequſel by. heat, with dilates 

expands it, and diminiſhed” by cold, which condenſes it. 

On this quality of the air is founded the conſtruction of the 

Yair-pump, whereby air may be drawn out of any veſſel; which 

ſhows thas-onlmels -exynct Hee without air, and are Killed | 
by noxious air. 

Birds have cbs 1 in their howeny. * a 
parts of their body, which render them lighter by being infla« 
ted, and heavier by being compreſſed. Fiſhes alſo have an air- 
bag, the expanſion or contraction of which alters cheis, bulk, 
and conſequently their relative weight to water. 

By filling a bag with ,inflammable air, greatl lighter than 
common air, is formed what is called an Alx 7 — z the 
invention of two brothers named Montgolſiers, proprietors of a 
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ars paper manufactory at Annonay in the Vivarais, about 36 miles 
nce ſouth of Lions, in France. firſt experiment was exhibit» 
vas ed at Annonay, 5th June 1783. The firſt who aſcended with 
| to a balloon was M. Rozier, at Paris, 15th October 1783. After 
bw we it was attempted by Various perſons, who got he. n 
1, Every impreſſion made upon air nk Ie. vibrate Seyy — 
by circularly like waves on a plain ſurface of waters when a Rong 
1855 or any ſuch thing is thrown ĩnto it. 
rith This undulatory motion of the air agitating the 5 or 
fel, drum of the ear, excites in our minds the ſenſation of ſound ; 
low and its celerity, like that of the vibrations of a pendulum, is 
ſed, increaſed or-diminiſhed in proportion to the force imprefled 4 
be bence the diverſity of ſounds, and their Aantenlity when heard 
| at different diſtances. 
in There is alſo a difference in ſound, from the ELM ri 
the brations in the body, which produces the ſound; as the mind 
HY receives a different ſenſation, according to the different per- 
rom cuſſions made pon the ear, Hence all the OR, varieties | 
and of muſic. | 
are A muſical tone depends upon the number of vibrations; 
eſs; which is ſaid to be the more acute, according as the returns in 
aces the air are the more frequent, and the more grave, the leſs 6. 
tain number of the waves is. 


Concord ariſe from the agreement been the different mo: 


42 tions | 


of ſounds being heard at the diſtance of near 200 miles in 


_ — — % > . 1 6 
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- Lions of the air which afe&t the auditory nerves at the fams ſeve 
time. 
If two tremulous bodies perform their vibrations in equal times, 
| there will be no difference between their tones; and this agree. 
ment, which is the moſt perfect of all, is called Uniſon. If 
the vibrations are as 1 to 2, the conſonance or agreement is 
called an OZave; as 2 to 3, 2 Fifth, or Diapente ; as 3 to 4,3 
Fourth, or Diateſſaron ;, as 4 to 5, Dit®nus. * 
| agoras was the firſt who aſcertained the proportions be. 
tween muſical ſounds; to which he is faid to have been ac- 
cidentally led, by obſerving the different ſounds produced by 
the hammers of ſome ſmiths who were beating out a bar af 
iron; this diverſity of ſound he found to be ewing to the dif. 
| ferent weight of the hammers. Then having adju _ 3 
mers to expreſs the different notes of muſic, 
Pens the ſame proportions between che tones a of ork 
** by apphing different weights to ſtretch them, Mas 
„ Scip. ii. 1. 
aur! is the proper vehicle of ſound; in an exhauſted glaſs 
receiver, a bell will emit no ſound. Sounds are conveyed 
through water nearly with the ſame facility as through air: 
Hence a bell ſounds in water as well as in air, but with a deep- 
er or duller ſound. Some ſay that fiſhes have a ſtrong percep- 
tion of ſound ; while others alert that they = totally deaf: 
But Dr Monro has lately ſettled the dior? ö deſeribing the 
which they are af. 


auditory organs of fiſhes, and the manner in 
Qed by ſound. 

All ſounds, loud or ſoft, move equally faſt, at the rate of 
a mile in 47 focoride; out 13 miles in a minute. 

The velocity of ſound 10-06 thee of a briſk wind, as fifry to 
one. Some idea may be formed of the celerity of ſound, at 
leaſt in compariſon with that of light, by obſerving the diſcharge 
_ of a cannon at a diſtance, and the difference of time when we 
ſee the flaſh and hear the ſound. 

Smooth and clear ſounds proceed from bodies that are homo- 

eous, and of an uniform figure; harſh and obtuſe ſounds, 
2 ſuch as are of a mixed matter, and of an irregula 

The ſtrength of ſound i is greateſt in cold and denſe air, and 

leaſt in that which is warm and rarified. There are inſtances 


- Northern regions, and above 100 miles in ſouthern. 
Sound ſtriking againſt ſome — iS is reflected, 3s an image 
from E glaſs; hence 2 When reflected — 


n 6 e de he thts on is 
232 y point, as, 2 


ſeveral * 

' into a fe by encreaſed; hence the whiſpering | 
mes, gallery, the ſpeaking trumpet, and auricular_tubr, to the 4 
- 15 WMplcs, various entertaining experiments are exhibited. | | 

: Air was anciently thought a fimple fluid, and convertible ind 


> water. Itz common operations were aſctibed'to its heat or 
61d, its moiſture or dryneſs ; any other effects of it were 


s be. ought ſy 5 . | 3 
2 ac. Van Helmont, a Dutchman, firſt explained the nature of air 
d by | rated from different bodies by means of fire, fermentation, 
ar .of Kc. which he called Gas, from the Dutch Gheft vr Geeft, ſpirit. 


dif. Dr Hales tried to determine the qualities of air in different bodies, 
ham- vbence he fufpected that the briſkneſs and ſparkling of cer- 
d to {tein Waters, as theſe of Seltzer and Pyrmont was owing to the 
uſical Mir they contain; which was confirmed by M. Venel of Mount- 
Ma. eelier, in France, in 1750. Dr Black diſcovered in certain 
ſubſtances, a kind of fluid called fixed air, which has led. the 
glaſs f to many diſcoveries. The component parts of the air we 
reed. breathe were but lately aſcertained, and are as follow : 5 
air: . Suppoſe the atmoſphere divided into roo parts, 26 of theſe 
deep: Err vital air, 73 bad or azetic air, and 1 fixed air. This was 


firſt diſcovered” by Scheele, a German, ſettled as an apothe- : <Y 


cat: ry at Upfal, in Sweden; and further confirmed by Lavoiſier, 
the mn France. ' ET 3 JS 9 5 8 
5 It has been found that nitrous or bad air diminiſhes the 


ulk of common atmoſphetic air, in proportion to its ſalubrity z 
hence an inſtrument has been contrived for trying the ſalubrity 
of the air, called an Eudiom#ter. e 

Air impregnated with the fumes of certain vegetable and 


y o Te | 
i at WJ neral Ke gee nes fatal to animals, ſometimes almoſt in- 
harge taneouſly; as the fumes of liquors in the act of fermenta- 
n we on; of iron, copper, or any other heated metal. Hence the 
a wholeſomeneſs of hot climates. Bur air proceedirig from a- 
omo- EF al putrefaction, vceafioned either by diſeaſe % - 
unds, "ticularly noxious. Hence that moſt" dreadful of human ca» 15 


amities, 4 f VV 
Achild at birth has no air in its lungs 3, but after reſpiration 
das commenced, the hings are never after wholly emptied of 
ur, It has been coinputed- that in an adult of middling ſta- 
re, 109 cubic inches of air remain in the lungs after the ful- © 
eſt expiration, and 179 after an ordinary expiration 3 and at 3 


cage ch ordinary reſpiration, ſuch an adult draws in 40 cubic in- 
rom 


des of air. Thus the proportion 4 ee, of. the 
TR ai ant "i 


* . 
Air. 


. 
oy 


| 319 cubic inches. In a minute the ſame. adult ordina Fi 


breathes 14 or 15 times, whilſt the pulſations of the heart 
arteries amount to 60 or o in the ſame time. | 


Of air breathed at once, a aoth part of the pure portion is 
found to be wanting, and its place ſupplied by an equal quan- 
tity of fixed air. When an animal is obliged to breathe the 
fame air a ſecond time, more of the pure diſappears, and more 

' fixed air is found in its place. Hence an animal confined 
5 in x ſmall ſpace ſoon periſhes3 and the air in which: the ani- 
. mal has died being examined, is found to have loſt very nearly 
the whole of its pure portion, and in its * to contain as 
much fixed air; that is, one fourth part of the whole air breath- 
ed conſiſts now of fixed air, inſtead of pure are; the other 
three fourth parts remain unaltered, being azotic or bad air. 
J uo inſeparabie qualities of the air are heat and cold. , 


1 
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_ Hear is that by which all bodies are expanded. or enlarged in 
their dimenſions; fluid ſubſtances are carried off in vapour; ſo- 
d bodies become luminous, and are likewiſe diſſipated in va- 

pour, or if incapable of being evaporated, become fluid, and at 
laſt are converted into glaſs. On heat animal and vegetable life 
are thought to depend, and by it the moſt important opera- 
tions of nature to be performed, Different metals are differ- 
ently expanded by heat. A machine for meaſuring this 3 | 
fion is called a Pyrometer. An iron rod 3. feet long is about 
one 7oth'part of an inch longer in ſummer than in winter. 

It is the opinion of Newton and his followers, that FIRE is 3 
nothing elſe but an agitation or undulatory motion in the parts, 4 
whereby the body is heated, and emits flame; hence chat the 1 

fun and ſtars are only great carths vehemently, heated. 
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5 Some have ſuppoſed fire to be the ſeparation, of what is ca the 
led Phlagiſfon, or the principle of inflammability, from inflamms- Kc 
ble bodies. But the exiſtence phlogifton, which was. thought to F 

be an eſſential component part of all inflammable bodies, is nov BW . : 

| denied; and fire, in the opinion of moſt philoſophers at preſent, 7 
is the effect of the union of air with a body when ſuff- * 
ciently heated. For no ſubſtance, will burn without pure ar, 0 Je 


and pure air is ag diminiſhed by 8 buraing body. WF 5 


But others confider fire as an original element, or a particu- 8 
lar kind of fluid, which exiſts in all bodies. eſca 


? 


There ws a certain ecnipblitica invented by Callnteus, an 
uchitect, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ſulphur, pitch, gum, bitumen, | 


Kc. which burnt' even under water, and that with greater vio- 
lence than out of it, called * 


about the year 660, under Conſtantine Pagonatus, againſt the 


Saracens, near Cyzicus in the Helleſpont, with ſuch effect, 
that they burnt the whole Saracen fleet, i in which were 30,000 


men. 
But concernin the tre mene of this compoſition 
derns are co er unacquainted. The Greeks kept the man- 
ner of preparing i it as an im e ſecret, and thus the 
knowledge of it has been loſt; which is the caſe with many 
win ord of the ancients ; as the art of dying purple, of pre- 
N bodies, or of making mummies, of making 8 


the mo- 


1 of rendering glaſs malleable, ſaid to m9. beert 
_ only Lo ane individ þ mit Tiberius ordered to be 
put to dea Plin. 36. 26. 3 Pam. 51. 3 Dio. brik. 2143 Lidors 
mi. 15. 


* 


' EVAPORATION. 


Wen the parts of an ny ſubſtance richer falta. 3 ate - 


diſſipated: — air in che of ſmoke or otherwiſe, in an in- 
riible manner, it 1s called EVAPORATION ; if naturally, 
Spontantous evaporation. 
1 is greatly promicted by heat. When fluids are 
heated to a certain degree, their evaporation is attended with 
= internal motion, called Boiling. 
boiling points, as well as the freezing points, of difers 


ent fluids — different. 
Both fluidity and eva ation are thought to depend i At heat) 
and all fluĩds are ſuppb ed to contain, es their ſenſble heat 


or that Which we perceive, alſo a degree of latent heat, which 
eſcapes our notice. This latent heat 
the act of freezing z and by means of i it watery whether hotter 
or colder than air, is Eva; 


Evaporation by means of heat, is one of the chief operations 


of chemiſtry: 


Theſe parts of bodies rarified by heat, and till mee 
cally lighter than the atmoſphere, in which they riſe to a con- 
iderable height, are called Yapours, 


Many kinds ef — unfriendly t0 animal life; ches 


, marinesfire, or Greek-fire, 
(in French, Feu Gregeois,) becauſe firſt uſed by the Greeks, 


— — | 


. - 
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| grees broad, at a medium, and its whole ſurface to be 160 
: 3 | Ty - 


cially 'ſuch- as ariſe from metallic ſolutions. In ſome places 
the earth exhales vapours Which prove inſtantly fatal to ſuch 
animals as breathe them; thus the Grotto del Cani, near Naples, 
ſo called becauſe the experiment is commonly made with dogs, 


aner.) * Gy . 
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From the aqueous vapours raiſed by the heat of the ſun, 
trom the ſea and ſurface of the earth, are formed the clouds; 
which being condenſed by cold, deſcend in rains, fogs, and 
dews; rain in drops of a conſiderable ſize, which is found to 
increaſe as they approach the earth; fogs in ſmall. ſphericles, 
very little heaver than air; and det ſo ſmall as to be inviſible; 
Fogs are ſuppoſed to be produced by vapours, which being 
condenſed by cold are brought down to the earth, before they 


have aſcended far in the atmoſphere. Sv that fogs are only 
clouds in the loweſt region of the air, as clouds are nothing 


but fogs raiſed on high. - Dews are formed either by the de- 


ſeent of ſuch vapours as have been raiſed during the day-time, 


or from the vapours aſcending from the earth during the night: 
The ancients ſuppoſed the clouds to be formed not merely 
from evaporation, liquore egreſſ in ſublime, ] but alſo by the 
converſion of air into water, er aere coacto in liquarem, ) Plini 
110 TEE „% Dp 29 ave” Fs 
When the aqueous particles are frozen in. the atmoſphere, 
they deſcend in ſnow, hail,” and hoar froſ. 


To the rain and melting of the fnows which. fall on the 


tops of mountains, ſome aſcribe the origin of SPRINGS.. But 
this is not ſufficient to account for them, as the depth of 


rain which falls one year with another in different parts of 


Europe, amounts only from between 19 on 20 inches, to be- 


tween 40 and 550 inches perpendicular, not nearly equal to the 


quantity raiſed by evaporation. Dr Halley therefore more 


juſtly ſuppoſes the riſe of ſprings to be chiefly owing to the 
| TERS Ju fall on the tops of mountains, by which they are at- 


1 EN „ 
By experiment he found, that in a certain degree of heat, 


the Goth part of an inch of water is exhaled every 2 hours, 


and conſequently one Ioth of an inch in 12 hours. Hence al- 
lowing the Mediterranean ſea to be 40 degrees long, and 4 de- 


ſquare 


ſquare degrees, it will in 12 hours, or a ye time, er 


55280, ooo, ooo tuns of water; which deſcending in rains and 
dews, &c. is more than ſulhcient to ſupply all the ſprings, ri- ri- 
vulets, and rivers which run into that ſea. 

Some have thought the origin of ſprings owing to waters 
brought from the ſea by abſorption, or by ſubterraneous ducts 
er canals, whigh loſe their ſaltneſs by percolation or filtration, 
as they paſs through the earth. This was the opinion of Sene- 
ca, 2, Nat. iii. 5. & 15.; Lucretius, v. 269. ; and, as it is 
thought, of Solomon, -Ecclefiaſt; i. J. It is Luppotei to be 
confirmed 8 quantity of water iſſuing from ſprings always 
remaining fame being neither diminiſhed- by drought, nor 
increaſed by rain. Beſides, it is certain that in moſt parts of 
the earth, water is found at a ſmall depth from the 9 
which may be ſuppoſed to be derived from the ſea below 
ground, as well as from the rains and dews which fall from 
the atmoſphere. Ariſtotle imputed the origin of ſprings 
to the air contained in the caverns of the earth, condenſed 

cold near its ſurface, and thereby changed i into waters which: 

ifſued forth Where it could find a paſſages | My 

In Egypt and Peru it ſeldom or never rains; and in iba 
places under the equator it is ſaid to rain for one half of tha 
year, aun eee un other, Veren. i. vi. eee 2 


Hort clouds are highly eleArificd,: and in ako 
regions produce the moſt fatal effects. A cloud of this kind 
in the iſland of Java in the Eaſt Indies, on the 11th of Au- 
guſt 1772, deſcended on @ mountain in the night-time, and 
deſtroyed every thing near the top of it; about 2140 people, 
and a vaſt number of cattle were killed. Another cloud of the 
fame kind at Malta, 29th October 175 7+ ba 0 * hou- 
ks and ſhips, and about 200 people. 

The height of clouds is commonly not very great. The 5 
ſummits of very high mountains are uſually free from chem; as 
tna, the A, = and hence, from the top of theſe, a. 
perſon may, in perfect ſecurity, hear the thunder roll, and — 
the lightning flaſh from the clouds far below him, which i is one 
of the moſt ſublime and awful. ſcenes in nature. 15920 


But the oſt dreadful effects of fire and . are  cxkibted 
in N aud ee or omg mountains. ̃ 


* 
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. Earthquakes and Volcanos. 


. EanTHQParEs: and VoLCANOS, -, - - 


3 che ancients to 8 produced 
| by immenſe quantities of inflammable air contained in the ca- 
verns of the earth, which being greatly rarified — internal fires, 


and finding no outlet, forces 5 paſſage through whatever oppo- 
ſes it; Sener. Quæſt. N. vi. 11. 12.; Plin. ii. 79. 80. — 


| . Hence they are moſt frequent in the neighbourhood: of 


But although earthquakes produce the moſt dreadful effects 
of any thing in nature, the hiſtory: of them is very incomplete, 
The deſtruction they occaſion engroſſes the attention of people 
too much to ——— eee eee appear- 
ances which oceur. 

_ Earthquakes are uſually preceded by general Rillneſs in the 
airs the ſea ſwells and m Keg Mes os are 
troubled and ſend forth muddy water; the birds ſeem fright 
| enced, as if ſenſible of the — calaniity, gc. 

The ſhock comes on with a rumbling noiſe, ke that of car- 
riages « or of thunder; : ſometimes the ground heaves perpendi- 
cularly upwards, and ſometimes rolls from ſide to ſide. A 
˖ ſingle ſhock is but of very ſhort duration, ſeldom laſting 2 
minute; but the ſhocks frequently. ſucceed each other at ſhort 
intervals, for a conſiderable length of time, During the ſhocks, 
ehaſms are made in the ground, from which flames, but of- 
tener great quantities of water, are diſcharged. The chaſms are 
ſometimes ſo wide, as to overwhelm whole cities at once. Of- 
ten the earth N and cloſes a ſwallowing up ſome a 
ple 3 ſqueezing — to death caught by the 
middle. Sometimes perſons have been ſwallowed up in one 
+ Chaſm and thrown out: alive by another. Sometimes houſes 
are ſhuffled from their places, and yet continue ſtanding ; and 
farms have been removed half a mile from their places, with- 
out any conſiderable alteratipn. Sometimes 664 Hands are 

and new ones raiſed; the courſe of rivers is changed; 

ſeas break into the land, forming guifs, bays, and ſtraits, tear. 
| ing iſlands from is land, or Joining Row. to the continent, 
c 

_ Theſe and various other circumſtances are e in the 
deſcriptions we have of earthquakes in ancient times, Plin. ii. 
, 79. he 81. . 7 1 n. ou * vi. 1. WE. recs 
xvii. 
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wii. 7. 8 times, of that which happened in * 

maica a. 1692, when Port-Royal was deſtroyed; in Calabria 

2. 1635. when the town Euphemia was totally ſunk, and no- 
but a diſmal and putrid lake to be of ax where it 


d ſtood; in Sicily, a. 1693, when the city Catania was de- 
a- ſtroyed; and of 18,900 inhabitants ſcarcely goo ſurvived 
87 at Liſbon, iſt November 1755, when almoſt the whole city 
o- was laid in ruins; which earthquake was felt alſo at various o- 
fs ther places, and at ſome of them with equal deſtruction. Its 
of 1 ͤ . 
Ec gl $34 
ts Zarthquakes have been accounted for from the power of 
te. cleric matter contained in the bowels. of the earth; which 
ple is alſo ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of volcanos. Pliny aſeribes 
ar- earthquakes to the ſame cauſe. which produces thunder; Ne- 2 
que aliud eft in terra tremor, quùm in nube tonitruum': nec hi- 1 
he tus aliud, quam cum fulmen erumpit « incluſo ſpiritu lufante, et _ 
are ad libertatem exire nitente, ii. 79. % 81. and concludes his deſcrip- 
ht- tion of ſubterraneous — this beautiful remarks. Quibur 
| in rebus quid paſſit aliud cauſe Herre mortalium quiſquam, quam 
ar- e per omne nature ſubinde aliter atque aliter numen erumpens 2. 
dis hin, ü. 93+ / 95. force of volcanos is ſuppoſed to be 
A the greateſt of any thing yer known. in nature. In the great, 
7 2 rr a ſtream of lava, of an immenſe 
ort itude, is ſaid to have been proj — 
hy neee ee owe tho One ann, 2 5 
of- 1 A Te” 
are 4 x Sr 
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the c S 
one maintain that it is only the abſence of heat; but others, that 
uſes it is a real ſubſtance. At a certain diſtance below ground, 
and where there is a free circulation of air, there is an uniform — 
rith- temperature; whence it is thought that the atmoſphere is tze 
are ſource. of cold as the ſun is of heat. For the rays: of the ſun | 
ed 


heat the atmoſphere only. b reflection; and where that cannot 
reach, an intenſe degree o& cold is always found to take place, 
When the cold-is moſt intenſe, it is found only to affect the 
lurface of the 

en e ſaline or nitrous pu- 
ticles; becauſe a/ mixture of water with ſaline ſubſtances. is 
G colder than either the water or the ſalt unmixed. 


rtr ny 


. | Cimgolation: 


the readief conductors ck nit eaſily tranſmit heat and e cold; 
thus, metals « whereas wool; hair, fill, &c. which will not con- 
duct this fluid, are found to be e beſt preſervatives againſt 
both heat and cold; but glaſs, which is is #4 beſt e 
v0 readily rranfinits Heat, 58 


& ; . . 
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CONGELATION: 
25 Auids are Sigh by cold ĩnto «foi ate, i it is 


led congelation, or freezing. 

The inſtrument made uſe of for meaſuring the diferent "i 
grees of heat and cold in the atmoſphere by means of the elaſ- 
tic and expanſive power of fluids, is called "DHERMOMETER 3 
the invention of which is attributed to different perſons. Air 

was the fluid at firſt made uſe of for this purpoſe. e e of wine 
was firſt uſed by Ferdinand II. Grand Duke of Tuſcany, or by 


Ws 


the members of the academy De/ Cimenio, under his 1 


Boyle firſt introdueed the thermometer into . and. 

be fluid now univerſally preſerred is quickfilver or mercury, 
as being more uniformly heated or cooled than any other with. 
which we are noquainted, and ny till war Le it was 3 
could not be'congealed. © 

Thermometers are adjuſted to the keflignnd dag polnts, 
| according! to the method propoſed by Fahreinheit, a -celebrated 

artiſt of Amſterdam. But” thoſe points were not aſcertained 
without great difficulty, and after much __ beſtowed by the 
molt eminent philoſophers: _ 

Thermometers are not uniformly ed in the ſame man- 
ner in the different countries of Europe. Some e and ſo- 
cieties mark them in one way, and ſome in ano | 
Different degrees of cold are requiſite for the con lation of 

different tuids. Water max: per when Fahreinheit's — 
ter is at 32 es above 0; vinegar at 28, wine at 20%, 
brandy at 7 below o, light fpirit of wine, not till it has ſunk 
to 34® below o, and mercury, as is thought, at 489 below o, 
a decree” of cold, of which, in this ede 6 we have no con- 
eption. 

„The ien of eengesttee d is always inſtantne cus Although 
all known ſubſtances, and water among the reſt, are conſide- 
. rably diminiſhed in bulk by cold; yet after water is arrived at the 
Koran int, the congelation Which then ” inſtantly takes 


1 Ra ce, makes it ſuddenly expand itſelf about 4 of its bulk, Which 
a 


8 288 _ found to be to 'an- rable wantity 
* W . | q 5 


5 


Congelition. 5 Io 
of Tinall-bubbles, with which the ice is filled. Hence 1 is 
lighter than its bulk of water, beings as 8 to 95 and therefore . 
— on the ſurface. 
Water is moſt eably frozen when i it FOE been boiled; ey 7 
more ſo when it is a little moved, than when quite at reſt. 
What is ſtrange, water in the act of freezing becomes a little 
warmer; the thermometer when immerſed in it an Aae 325 
but immediately returns to its former ſtate. 

Water mixed with ſalts, and melted ſnow or 306 will not 
freeze till the thermometer is conſiderably below $27 3 but if a 
glaſs of pure water be immerſed in this mixture, it will ims 
mediately freeze. 

Various cauſes for froſt: have been abgned, but all of dem 
lable to ſome objections. | 

The force with which water expands itſelf in the act of aon 
gelation is -prodigious z it will burſt the ſtrongeſt cannons . 
Hence the reaſon why the ſtones of a pavement or of a builds x 


ing are looſened after froſt. 


The ice in northern countries is harder than in; more 
ſouthern climates. - In 1740, a palace was built of ice at Peterſs _ 
burgh, 52 feet long, and 20 feet high. Even cannons were 
made of it, from one of which a ball went through an oak plank - 
2 inches thick, at the diſtance of 60. ee 5 and the piece did. 2 
not burſt with the exploſion: _ Fe. 


Froſt proceeds from the upper part of badies downwards * . 


but how deep it will reach in earth or water is uncertain; oo 7 
dom above 2 feet in the ground, and 6 in water. ' 
Artificial jee may be made by pounded ice or ſnow. mirs 
ed with any ſalt, particularly with fal- ammoniac. In the Eaſt 
Indies ice is produced without the aſſiſtance of ſnow or ice of 
any kind, between 253 and 234 degrees of north latitude, where 
natural ice is ſeldom or never ſeen, imply by the effect of the 
ar on water placed in pits ſunk a little below. the ſurface of the. 
ground i in a particular poſition z and by means of a ſolution: of 
nitre in water. 

Among the various effecis of heat and cold on the amok. 0 
here one: of the moſt nee is wind. 


winds. 


Wixps ate ; produced by an agitation of 4 air, i 
chiefly by the variations 4 heat and cold, by which it is ei- 
ther e or condenſed. Thus r, 7 entus nihil aliud . x 


XUS 


uuf aeris, Sc. ii. 44. So Seneca, Ventus oft aer fluens; Nat. 
Wiest, do . D. . 
As the air is ſubject to the laws of gravitation, like other fluids, 
it has a conſtant tendency to preſerve its equilibrium; ſo that if 
it is by any means more rarified or rendered lighter in one place 
than another, the weightier air will ruſh in from all parts to that 
place; which currents of air, if ſtrong, are called winds ; if gen- 
tle, breezes or gales. Thus the air is conſtantly carried from the 
- power regions towards the torrid zone, where it is alſo affected 
y the diurnal motion of the ſun from eaſt to weſt. The winds, 
therefore, for a conſiderable fpace north of. the equator, about 
o degrees in the open ſea, blow from the north-eaſt, and as 
Fa ſouth of the equator, erw ſouth-eaſt. Theſe are cal - 
led Trane-Winps, from their facilitating trading voyages. 
In the day time the air above — "mach hotter than a- 
bove the ſea, whoſe ſurface being conſtantly evaporated keeps 
the air cooler. Hence in the day-time a breeze always blows 
from the ſea, more or leſs ſtrong in proportion to the heat. 
But at night, when the influence of the ſun's he is with- 
drawn, the falling of the dews renders the air at land colder 
than at ſea; whence a land breeze, or a current of air from 
the land, ſucceeds, increaſing gradually like the ſea breeze, 
but never ſo ſtrong. Theſe land and ſea breezes are-not con- 
. fined to the torrid zone. The ſea breeze in particular, during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, is as ſenſibly felt along the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean as within the tropics. 
Ihe currents of air from the north and ſouth meeting where 
the ſun is vertical, by their oppoſition darken the atmoſphere, 
and occaſion heavy rains; hence in the torrid zone they have 
then the coldeſt and moſt inconſtant weather, which they call 
winter, For they make ſummer to conſiſt in a clear ſky ; and 
winter in wet weather and a little cold; fo that under the e- 
© quator they have two winters and two ſummers in the year. 
In the Indian ocean, from its particular ſituation and that 


of the lands which ſurround it, the trade-winds blow one half 


of the year in one direction, and another half in an oppoſite di- 
reCtion : theſe are called Monsoons. From April or May, to 
October or November, the wind blows from the ſouth-eaſt or 
' north-eaſt ; and during the reſt ' of the year from the oppoſite 
uarters. The changing or ſhifting of the monſoons is gene- 
rally attended with terrible ſtorms of rain, thunder, and light- 
ning; in ſome places with calms and variable winds. * | 

A As the trade-winds always blow from the eaſt, it is eaſy to 


fail weſtwards in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; but to fail 
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On 9585 alt of Africa, ts of . f erde, (during. 5 | 
mom ember, . y ünd February, an caller 
ometunes blows bots 2 daf or two, called dy; ſailors Har- 
— 5 Tn 9 5 cold, as w he almoſt as deſtrutive 40 the 
weſt 128 at Ormus. 

In che temperaie zones the: wind bigws. from. al quattefs 
at different times. In moſt chuntries, however, the wind; dt 
certain ſeaſons of the year, blows. froth a particular 7 
more gold or warm from one part than n/fr w another: = 
ny obſerves, that, periodical Winds, called'Expsi # 

1 rok about the rifing | of 1 yy ety ror lo ng 
rth for about 40 days, its 47 xvi. 34. 
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Greeks ZEPHYRI, by the Latins, Favony, Plin. xxiu. 34. of 
' Ctriiponti, {ab hirundinis wiſe J becauſe they den, Ten 
3+ 


"ſwallows firſt appeared; 1d. i. 47-3 3 Horut. p- i. 95. Virg. 
. 1.44 ² 

There is very often in aunnmer, on che coaſt of Naples, for 
ſeveral days together, a very enfecbling wind from the ſouth- 
eaſt, called the Sirvcc. The properties of the different winds 
11 Tealy ate deſcribed by Pliny, it 7. ſ. 48; 

The ancients obſerved dnly 
1 by Servius, in Virg. n. i. 131. becauſe they 
blow from the four cardinal points, Plin. ti. 47. Homer 
mentions no more, Odyſs. E. 295. chan Evnys, | the eaſt; 
Norvus, the ſoutk; Zzrhrnos, the weſt; and Bokt As, the 
north wind. So in imitation of him, Ovid. Met. i. 61.3 T. 
— 2.27.3 and Manilius, iv. 589. Afterwards intermediate winds 

added, firſt one, and then two, between each of theſe. 
oft writers make  orily eight "winds, and Vitruvius informs 
us that the Athenians built a marble tower in the form of an oc- 


tagon wich the eight winds marked, every one on that fide which 


faced it, i. 6. In naming the winds, authors: differ not only 
from the poets above: mentioned, but alſo from NN another; 
thus, 8E TEN TRIO vel Græcè Ararctris; the h Acro, 
© Boreas, v. Cæciut, the north-eaſt? SOBSOLANUS, Sean f, v. A 
F. us ppg the eaſt; Euxus v. N Werben the ſo ; 72 — 
ER u Norus, the fouth; ArRicus vel Lib v. Lips, tlie 
ſouth-weſt; Zürhrnus vel Favoniue; the weſt; Conbs, Cau- 
ur, Argon, v. Tavis, the north-weſt: Seneca and others make 
twelve winds. e names of the additional four are Crciar, 
between Boreas and Solhnus; Butvndtut, Phenicias v. Phœnix, 
detween Eurus and Notus ;' Libendtus, between Notts and Af. 
eus; and Thracias vel Cirriue; between Caurus and Septentrit, 
Senec. Q. Nat. v. 16.; Plin. f. 47.3 Gell. ii. 22, Oppoſite or 
contrary winds were ſaid rflare alter alteri, of atdverſus Narr: ; 
N and Gell. ib. Cie. Att. vi. 7. 
There were ſome winds peculiat to certain countries; as A- 
pk Apulia; Senec. Nat. 2; v. 17. (a TV Arm San, 
peſtem inimittat ; / Stholiaft. in Horat. Sat. i. ix, 
Koi! Senec. 1 . fays it 9775 rn Noa er 11 


22. whence" A. pulia is ſometimes called n | 


the poets,” Bil. 1. 31. But Strabo makes Ja e Rane wi 
Calabria; * p. 191. Scinox, to Athens; C cos, to the 
"nee" Nav botienſes in Gaul, Kc. Henle. i.3 Flin. it, 4). 
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tant from each other, of which, ger hs the middle between 


l are 450 diſtant from each candinal. This diviſion, 
the feveral names of each point, was made by the Ger- 


3 as moſt commodiaus; but theſe, names are not eaſily ex- 


reſſed in other languages. They are thus marked in Engliſh; 
X. f. e Sor nod 8 for lob 5, Sor ae and . the 
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But ſome: e 2s many Points on che an and as ma- 


uy winds, as there are degrees on the horizon, namely, 360“ 


The beneſicial effects of the wind are manifold. t purifies 
the air, _— the 33 one place to ihe a promotes 
vegetation by” agitatin e ere different Pane 
of the carth by 8 T. } 

The velocity of the wind near the 8 — 1 Wen beg | 
Gn the frequent intetruptions it meets with; but, at ſome dif- 
tance from the earth, it appears, from the motion of the clouds, 
to be ſteady and uniform. This has been meaſured, and cak 
culated to be in a ſtrong wind, 61 miles an hour; e 


21 walz and in a menen about 9 miles. 
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e nature er light is very e Ie is penerat- 
ly ſuppoſed to conſiſt, according to the opinion of Newton, of 
an infinity of inconceivably ſmall particles, iſſuing from all 
points of a luminous body, ſomewhat like ſparks from a coal, 
in ſtraight lines and in all directions. Theſe particles entering 

e, excite in our minds the idea of light. Des Cartes 
thought that light is occaſioned by che vibrations of à fubtile 
did. We can trace the 1 78 of light, as of fire, from 

1138 


- 


* 
its effects, but the nature and cauſe of both are involved i ine ob. 
pat anne ch treats-of the Hature ans ropertie 


hight, and of the laws of _— is-ealled OPTICS,” 
re ne Acht, from the ſurface of 4 
minous body, is no lefs ing than their minuteneſs. This 
velocity is eſtimated, by 'obſervations on the datellites of Jupiter, 
to * about 95 million; of miles in 7 or 8 minutes. 
| e commonly connect the ideas of fire and light together, 
and ſuppoſe à body that emits light to be burnin ing In'ptneral, 
a conſiderable; degreg of heat 15 requiſite to RR of 
light from any body, bu 2 and ſome W c 5 1 
im itſelf has no heat. d bas e Ad bene wo 
Light is found to proceed both from anitnal as ye; 
er a putxeſcent ſtate, from various inſeQs and fiſhes, 
is alſo 4 certain chemical; ORR called Lin rk 
ſhines - in the. datk, 7 -- Ac bis. | 
That appearance tied 1 fatuus, or Wi 1 with a 24 wiſh 


_Uſible- chiefly in _ places, in r 
Co 


dreſcent ſubſtances... Some have e 
ſets; and there account for dee v ent bert e da, 
5 7 


e Foy: renn, ſhini 


ee, which emits k i bt is called 3 „ 


che particles o Lee called 4 Fay 
5 e Any tranſparent body through which the 


$ of light can paſs-i8 1 e e 


A vacuum alſo tranfmits liglt. 
"The rays. of light always proceed in Kragen ines, wal 
they are turned aſide by ſome intervening body. 

When the rays of light, paſſing from one — 4 — nag ano- 
ther, are inflected or diverted from their rectilineal 'coupſe, 
they are ſaid to be refracted b and this * of light is call- 

_ edits refrangibility. 

The ancients knew that a ray of light was bent when it paſ- 

| ſed from one medium to another; * this they were led by 

obſerving the appearance of a ſtraight ſtick, when immerſed 

in water, of a fing or circle when ſern below: Wa 
which Archimedes is ſaid to have written a book), and 

{mall eoin or the like becoming viſible at the bottom of a bowl 

when filled with water, to a perſon ſtanding at a certain diſ- 
ance, where he could not ſee it when the bowl was empty. 

\ Ptolemy; ſeems to have been well acquainted with refradtion. 

For ha fr, ae en of = ot —_— 95 _ falling 
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. Tight. ' 

obliquel u MY $s atmo e that 8 the ea 

are uus — «gol moſt courſe 1 Which cauſes 28 

minaries to riſe ſooner, and to appeat to us hg igher in the Heu- 

vens than would otherwiſe d alſo. makes 92 Uſtan- 

ces between the ſtars to appear greater, when near the Horiz 

zon than in the meridian. He aſctibes.the che fer en e 
parent fine of the ſun and moon, when near the Ki 

hs Cine eine; and alfo' to the i tea we. Once Of"? elr C 

tance, from the multitude of intervening obſecta. 

* Theme Ang mo of refraQtion was rſt een 0 


— 


a or of mathematics at Leden; und the cau 
lained by his contem erte Der C a th 3, | 
aldi, an Italian 3 ** obferv 00. 
155 * 8 = 1 0 any | 
ong, a t colours 805 Forts fa B 
wy als uſtratlon of 1 er with ih he Arten 
ferrangidility of the rays. of i 1995 reſerved for for Newton, 
who j 5 ſaid to e led to chat Aiſcovery while ; Erinding 
glaſſes in 1 
We che rays of light are chrown back by any E 
1 


dy, .they are fad to de refed, and che bodies which refle& 
ther are called 1 1 en of . cog far veer, "When 
rays are abſor babe -of any body, 
Ry fajd to be % Ee 7 tt re ed ae 
rays of light are ſubj 15 1 the Lars of attrachion Ine 192 


er ſmall bodies. If 4 fea of light be admitted by a ſmall 
into a dark room, and made to paſs by the edge 2 or 
it will be diverted wy its natural coutſe, and bete 


of che kn 5 1 thay 2 
1 1 g this, chat the . are ac e atte 
þy See than by a rare medium. gol” 
ang from the ſame point as A centre, int 85 
nually receding from each other, are ſald to be divergent. Tb 
point from which they roceed i is called the Radiant point. © 
Rays which approach "nearer and nearer one Mother, 14 
cur in one point, or 3 * concur if they were continued, 
ate ſaid to be Sw. LIES of concourſe i is called the 
Tecur. Si | | 
Parallel rays paſſing dike one medium into another of dif- 


ferent beaker, and ſeparated by a plane ſurface, will fo be | 
el after refraction. 


But rays which come converging from a denſer medium Hi 
er . more LOAN z.if from A | rarer medium to 4 
ly . | 


62 2 . Ligbt. 

0 12 Je canpergent.. 5 diverging x rays wing out of a ders 
ſer medium into a rarer, become more dixerging. | 

A y of. light, when it enters a different medium, is 
an incident ray: ig the angle it forms with the ſurface 25 

; meu the angle US incidence: While it paſſes through the 


wan, 


um 0 bein uf Aale eder diyerted from 1 40 former gi 


a refr ray; and the, angle it for e 
ik ſur 55 8 Hoqons RE refraftion.,. Waker e bene Ys 
+, TE a ray of light enter a denſe medium from a rarer one, "Its 
elocity., only is ſuppoſed te be increaſed, by the, ee of 
attraQtion;_but, it moves, on in the ſame, line and! 18 not 
refracted: If it enter .obliquel 7. its dhection wa a> 
oblique to the ſurface of the me lum z or, as it 

. pg We 15 2 towards the perpendicular 3 = os op: 7 
. kan perpendigularly to. the ſurface.o of, the he mer l- 

| ough t * . the ray enters, and extended 

| his way, the ray, in paſſing the ſurface, i: 1s, racted 1 4 

towards the perpendicular line; or, What js. "the. ſame. thing, 

| makes. a leſs angle with the perpendicular than it did before, 
- The teoinkling of the fixed ſtar is we e to the unequal re- 

fraction of light, in conſequence of i 3 aa tics or undulations 


in the air, or of the agitation of the yapoury or ſmall particles 


floating in the atmoſphere z but this f ſeems. rather. to 
be owing to the immenſe diſtance o ſtars, and the faint 
| light which they tranſmit to us: For padulation of the ate 
molphere has not the ſame effect on the planets, which, Nb. not 
twinkle, but always ſhine with a ſteady licht. 
The apparent concavity of the ſky is only. an optical deceps 
| . Lavin to the incapacity of our organs of viſſon to 1775 in 
| larg iſtances; and its hlue colour, to à mi cture of 15 
white light of the ſun, blended with, the black {pace . 
the atmoſphere, where there is neither refraQion nor refed * 
Ochers impute this to apours diffuſed Ak ws 1 n 
or to the conſtitution. of the ; ir Os 
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But the refrain of the rays 0 AED is 52 5 
ated dy 2 


Sha part of op, which treats of anraten and the 8 


"Light. f „ 


of, ity is called. Dightrice and glaſſes made uſg of fot. A 
1e light in viewing diftant objects are called Diaptrical glas. 

In nothing have the moderns excelled the ancients moxethan 

in their diſcoveties concerning light, and the invention of opti- 

dal instruments. 8 ba py . / A 8 bo. 5 5 TO 33 5 

Convex glaſſes for collecting the rays, of light nga points of | 

toncave ones for making them diverge, are called Len/es, from 


. 


their reſemblance to the ſeeds of à Jentil, (lene, A kind. of 


: 
* 


on ong ſide and conyex on the other; 2. convex on both fide 

or a double" convex ; 3. 2 plant-concave ; 4. a double, concave ; 5. 
a miniſcus, or concavo-Corvex i. e. Concave on on e fide -and 
. Eonvex on the other, like a watch-glaſs. r 


d fv * 5 


FeO ee Were abs five Räd; i. a Ploswiber, hl plain. 
des, 


"An oblong glalt, with at leaſt three plain fides bounded by 

| arallel lines, and both its ends ſimilar and parallel, is called a 

| „ . 1 . N q „ 5 
"OY paſſing through glaſſes plain on both fides, the direc= ; 
tion of the rays is not changed. In paffing through convex pe ; 
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re- lenſes, the rays converge towards one another in proportion to 
ng the greatneſs of the convexity of the glaſs; and in concave 


lenſes, the contrary; oblique rays, however, more fo than direct 
rays. Convex lenſes alſo become 1 With theſe 
the aücients were well acquainted; Ariſtapb. in Nub. ii. 1. 1403 
Plin. 36. 67.—37.' 10. Lafant. de ira Dei. e. 10. and are 
thought by means of them to have lighted their ſacred fire. 


= S8 


not 


Archimedes is ſaid to have Contrived burning glaſſes, which 

a are ſuppoſed to have been of e ee of me- 

in tal, of luch amazing force, a8 to deſtroy the fleet of Marcellus; 

th Ying before Syracuſe, at the diſtance of a bow-ſhot, And 

on onaras' ſays the ſame thing was done at the ſiege of Confſtan- 

on. tinople, by dne Proclus under Anaſtaſius. 

5 When che rays of ibo paſſing through 2 ſingle or: double 

1 convex lens are brought into their ſmalleſt compals, th point 

in By placing a conves lens in a {mall opening through th 2 

les, window of a dark room, with a white Paper at a proper dif- = 

$A tance oppoſite to it, is formed the Camera obſcura; and by __ 
x placing a, concave lens in a lamp of a particular conſtruc- 4 

ble, tion, are repreſented the wonders of what is called the Magic 


yy 2 Lantern, In this laſt there is uſually a combination of lenſes, . 

FF From the effects of convex glafſes in collecting into a point 
Ark the rays of 5 ar which paſs through them, and thus forming 
of the images of objects, we may conceive the” manner in which 


images 


* „ 


„ Tight 
Ames are formed on the its, 4 thi memd * ſpread like 
net. work on the bottom of the eye. . 
fs "Fx" {mall iece be cn out of the beck 5 art "of the coat 
ef che 3 piece of thin paper put in bis place, and the 
e dire ed towards an object, an inyerted picture of that ob- 
will de ſeen on the paper: whence it is ſuppoſed that 
- thildren; or blind petſons wh they recover their fight, at 
| firſt! ſee objects inverted : but this does not follow; for there 
is no more connection between an New, in our mind and 
an erect Agi re, than an inverted one. The truth is, oo 
trine of viſion is not underſtood, neither how we perceive ob- 
feats, nor why, having two eyes, we do not ſee objects me 
The cauſe of the reflection of light, whereby. we ſee ob- 
jects, is equally uncertain. Various hypotheſes have been form- 
ed to account for it, but all of them unſatisfactory. 
Several bodies both refract and reflect the ur s of light, an 

is, let part of the rays paſs through them, and throw. * 
others; as water, glaſs, diamond, &c. 3 

That part of optics which treats of the laws of reflection, is 

ane 3 

a ray of light perpend cularl in water, or 
' Hſhed fuhr, 1. will be reflected ty ce e 20 
Tt it fall obliquely, it will be reflected obliquely ; or, a8 it is 

. an: wir ly the angle of incidence i is equal to 10 angle 

| ettidn. 

0 this likewiſe the ancients were acgu uainted; ad Ariſto- 
ale thought that it is the reflection of ght from the atmo- 
ſphere Sith prevents total darknefs after det et, and in pla- 
des where the ſun does not ſhine in the da = 2 po 
Tainbows, halos or. circles round ! e fun, ne * ſuns, are 


are rays Aich ” not Aller from 2 punt = pr 
5 5 bility are ſaid to be - homeg homogeneous. Wir which, tinder 
am 


| e circumſtances, are not equally infl 

1 called heterogeneous, 5 N 
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The opinions of the ancients concerning the cauſe of the diver- 


ty of colours, were various and uncertain. This matter was firſt 
rationally accounted for by Sir Iſaac Newton. He diſcovered 
that the rays of light, which to us 


| AY to be perfectly homo- 
eneous, and white, are compoſed of no fewer than ſeven dif- 
erent colours; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, and 
violet or indigo; and that bodies appear of different colours, as 
they have the property of reflecting ſome 10 5 more power- 


fully than others. Hence a body which is of a black colour, 


inſtead of reflecting, ab/orbs all, or the greateſt part of the rays 
which fall upon it; whence a black cloth iber more heat 
than any other; and, on the A body which appears 
white, reflects the 8 part of the rays indiſcriminately, 
without Teparating the one from the other. Thus if ſtreaks of 
all the ſeven colours be intermingled on the ſurface of a table, 
and the table made to turn round quickly, it will appear White. 
Without light vegetables would have no colour, but would all 
o unuuendn F 
The ſeven different colours of the ſun-beams are called Pri. 
mary colours ; and by compounding any two of them, as red 


and yellow, or yellow and blue, the intermediate colours, as 


erange or green, may be produced. 


1 theſe colours are conſpicuous in the rainbow, and are 
beautifully exemplified by making the ſun- beams paſs through 


a glaſs phial, exactly cylindrical, full of water, or through a 


glaſs priſm, into a dark room. ; 8 
The ancients believed that water was drawn up from the 
earth, or from the fountains, to the clouds by Lis, the meſ- 
ſenger of Juno, that is of the air, Ovid. Met. 1. 270.; and the 
goddeſs of the rainbow; hence Bibit ingens arcus, Virg. G. i. 
380.; that thus the clouds were fed, and rains produced, Lu- 
can. iv. 79. Ovid. ib. Senec. 2, N. i. 6. to which opinion 
Plautus humorouſly alludes, Curc. i. 2. 41> | 


Clouds often appear very beautifully coloured, from their 


being compoſed of aqueous particles, between which air is in- 
terſperſed; and therefore they exhibit various colours, accor- 


ing. the different diſtances of theſe aqueous particles. 

. 'The opinions of ſeveral of the ancients, particularly of Plato 
and Pythagoras, concerning the nature of light and of colours, 
came wonderfully near to this ee diſcovery of 


Newton, concerning the cauſe of colours. They taught, that 


ut 
colours were the effect of light tranſmitted from bodies, and 
containing ſmall particles adapted to the organ of viſion; Flu. 
tarch, de placit. phileſ. i. 15. iv. 13:3 Qui (colores) gπmij 


« | . | 


— ictu, 8 ii. Pre! & 75 
lato 5 even deſcribed the effects of AE colours, 
And fays that two colours might be ed Foot of one; and 
while he points out the difficulties of this ſubject, and the me- 
2 tit of the perſon who ſhould fully wy ag it, = as it were by 
the ſpirit of divination, pronounces the nobleſt eulogium on 
Newton. Plato in Times. 
The doctrine of Deſcartes concerning the inſtantaneous pro- 
pagation of light, was maintained by ſome of the followers of 
Ariſtotle, who even employed the ſame fimilitude with him to 
illuſtrate it; that, as a nat, ſtick or ſtring, when 
cannot be moved at one en — without be inſtantly moved at 
che other; ſo if an impulſe be made on a particle o the fubtile 
fluid of light next the ſun, it muſt be i A le commu- 
micated to all che other particles between the ſun 


of ſight. 
Alriſtotle even explained the reaſon why the rays of the ſun 
paſſing through a ſmall hole of a ſquare or triangular ſhape, 
form a circular image; which is faid to have been firſt ſolved 
by Maurelicus or oP about the middle of the 15th centu- 
ry. The reafon Ariſtotle aſſigns is, that the rays converge into 
a cone, whoſe baſe is the luminous circle. Ariſtoti, problem 


15. 
5 The appearance of the Aurora Borealis, or Streamers, is * 
poſed to. proceed from electric matter in the atmoſphere. 
ancient times it ſeems to have rarely hap as it is ſcarcely 
ever mentioned by. any of the Latin or Greek Claſſics. It was 
firſt obſerved in London, in 1560, and called Bu Spurs. 
Since the year 1716, it has been more frequent. A hiſtory of 
it before TI OT It is ſeldom ſeen in 
the ſouthern hemi 
The ancients, hrs — acquainted with the m power 
of plaſs, Senec. Nat. i. 3. ſeem to have had no inſtruments of the 
optical kind, but ſpeculums or looking-glaſſes, and glaſs globes fill- 
ed with water. Theſe they are thought to have uſed 3 in perform- 
ing their minute works of art ; ;. and indeed we can ſcarcel 
ceiye the poſſibility of executing them without ſuch — $a 
Thus Pliny mentions, on the authority of Cicero, the whole Niad 
of Homer, written on 8 in ſo ine a character, as to be 
contained in a nut-ſhell, vii. 21. So lian ſpeaks of an ivory 
chariot, ſo ſmall and ſo delicatel framed, that a fly with its 
wing could cover it; and a little iy ſhip of the ſame di- 
ä i. I. Pliny lays, ge is l. ne aired ers 
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uſe of emeralds to aſſiſt their ſight, which were made concave, 
the better to collect the rays, ¶ concavi ut viſum colligant ; } 
that Nero uſed them in viewing the combats of ghar, 
xxxvii. 5. f. 16. Seneca ſays, that the ſmalleſt letters, whic 


SAA 


tinctly read through a glaſs tube filled with water; as the 
ſtars appear larger when viewed through a cloud; AH. Nat. 
i. 6.z and Aulus Gellius ſpeaks not only of multiplying - mir= _ 
rors, but alſo of ſuch as made the objects appear inverted ; xvi. 


18. i a 
The magnifying and burning power of glaſſes is ſuppoſed al- 
ſo to have been known to the Druids, — Contain Aff di 
or ſpherical gems of rock „ belonging to them, as it is. 
thought, which are ſtill preſerved in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious. 3 i 
The doctrine of the refraction and reflection of light has 
been wonderfully illuſtrated in modern times, by the various in- 
ventions and improvements of glaſſes. Of theſe the moſt re- 
1 are the teleſcope and microſcope, both refracting and 
reflecting. | TREE 
The firſt teleſcope was made by Zachary Fanſen, a maker of 
ſpectacles at Middleburgh, in 1590. Galileo, profeſſor of ma- 
ematics at Padua, having heard of this diſcovery in 1609, but 
without ſeeing any ſuch inſtrument, ſet himſelf to contrive 
one of the ſame kind; in which he ſucceeded, and in a fhort 
time carried his improvements to a ſurpriſing degree of per- 
 feQtion; See p. 29. But it was, Kepler who firſt explained 
the reaſons of * effects of teleſcopes. | | 


of Aberdeen, and improved by Sir Ifaac Newton. But the 
greateſt improvement on teleſcopes of the dioptric kind, was 
made ſome years ago by Mr Dollond ; who ingeniouſly contri- 
ved a method of e ing the defects of former inſtruments of 
this kind, ariſing from the different refrangibility of the rays of 
light, by the application of two different kinds of glaſs, poſſeſ- 
ſed of different powers of refraction, and of different figures, ſa 
that che effects of the one exactly counterbalance thoſe of the 
other. ants 5 | | 

In a refleCting teleſcope we never ſee the object itſelf, but 
2 that image of it which is formed next the eye in the tele- 


"The magnifying power of the reſlecting teleſcope was conſi- 

derably increaſed by Mr Short, and has been lately augmented 

to a wonderful degree by Dr : 1 
; . 4k The 
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The reſlecting teleſcope was invented by Mr James Gregory £4 
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- Fumnkerence of the wheel, by the motion cf which, a rope that 
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The microſcope was invented ſoon after the teleſcope b 

Janſen and his ſon, improved chiefly by Leuawenhoek, a Dutch 
phyſician, who was born at Delft in 1632, and died 1723. 
The microſcope has as much extended the ſphere of human 


knowledge, with reſpect to the nature and properties of mi- 


nute ſubſtances, as the teleſcope in viewing diſtant objects. 


co MOTION, and its LAWS. 


_ Motion is the removal of a body from one place to another, 
or a continual change of place. 

Any force acting upon a body to move it is called a Power. 
The momentizm or quantity of motion is in proportion to the 
force impreſſed. The heavier any body is, the greater is the 
20werT required either to move it, or to ſtop its motion. That 
cience which teaches the effects of powers or moving forces, in 
as far as they are applied to engines, is called MECHANICS. 
The ſimple machines employed to move bodies are called 
mechanical powers. Theſe are fix in number, the lever, the 
wheel and axle, the pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and 
the Erew... n 13 98 ; 


1. The LEVER, a ſtraight bar of iron or other ſubſtance, 


ſupported on a fulcrum or prop, made uſe of to raiſe weights to 


a ſmall height, is of two kinds; 1. when the weight to be rai- 


5 ſed is on one end, the force applied on the other, and the prop 


between both, but much nearer to the weight than the power, 
which is the common ſort of lever. 2. When the prop is at 
one end, the ſtrength applied to the other, and the weight be- 
tween them. Thus in raiſing a water plug in the ſtreets, the 
workman puts an iron lever through the hole of the plug, till 
it reach the ground, and making that his prop, lifts the plug 
with his ſtrength at the other end of the lever. Our common 


balance is a common lever; fo alſo the Roman fteel-yard, 


(ftatera vel trutina); the arms (brachia ) of which, or the 
two ends of the beam, are poiſed on a prop, an axis or cen- 


tre, whereon it turns. When the weights on each brachium 


are equal, the balance is ſaid to be in æguilibrio, or the weights 
to equiponderate, Unequal weights hanging at different diſ- 
tances from the centre may equiponderate. | 
2. A wheel turning together with its ax:s, hence called 


% 


AXIS ix yERITROCHIO, which ſerves to raiſe weights to a great- 


er height. The power in this machine is applied to the cir- 


is 


ä 
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is tied to the weight, is wound about the axis, by which the 
weight is zaiſed. NED 2 3 
3. The PULLEY, or a little wheel moveable about its axis 
with a rope running over it. A machine made by combining 
ſeveral pullies together, is often made uſe of to raiſe weights, 
when the axis in peritrachio cannot be applied. PRs 
4. The INCLINED PLANE, the advantage gained by which 
is as great as its length exceeds its lr height. Thus 
if the plane be three times as long as high, a weight may be 
rolled up on it with a third part of the power which would 
be requiſite to draw up the ſame weight perpendicularly. _ _ 
5. The WEDGE ; which may be conſidered as two equal- 
ly inclined planes joined together. „ 
6. The SCREW; which cannot properig be called a ſimple 
power, becauſe it is never uſed without the application of a le- 
ver, or winch, to aſſiſt in turning it; and then it becomes a 
compound engine of very great force, either for preſſing the 
parts of bodies, or for railing PR weights. N 
Various machines are conſtructed, in which theſe ſimple 
mechanic powers are all combined; hence called compound ma- 
chines. We may judge of the knowledge of the ancients in 
mechanics from the ſtupendous works which they reared; eſpe- 
cially from their moveable towers, and other warlike engines. 
A thing of the greateſt importance in mechanics is to diſco» 
yer the centre of gravity of bodies. 1 
The CENTRE OF GRAVITY in a body is a point where all 
the parts of the we; in whatever poſition it is, are in æguilibrio, 
When the centre of gravity is ſuſtained, the body remains at 
reſt. When ſeveral bodies are joined together, that point on 
which the whole may be poiſed, is the centre of gravity, 
Hence a building will ſtand, although conſiderably bent from 
the perpendicular, while its centre of gravity is ſupported: as 
the famous tower ot Piſa, which inclines ſeventeen feet; ſo 
at Bologna, &c. Whatever point in a body or machine ſuſtains 
the centre of gravity, ſuſtains the whole weight; ſo that the 
force with which any body tends towards the earth, is, as it 


were, collected in that centre. Y ORR e 9 4 
The laws of motion, eſtabliſhed by. Sir Iſaac Newton, | which 


he calls the Laws of Nature, are three in number. 

1. All bodies continue in the ſtate, they are in, whether of 
reſt or motion, till they are obliged to alter that ſtate by ſome 
force impreſſed. All mgtion is naturally rectilineal or in a 
fraight line, e e, eee 


2. The 


3 


16 = Motion, and itt Lows 
2. The change of motion is always zonal to the mo- 


ring force impreſſed, and is always made in the fame dreck 


with the impreſſing force. | 
3. Action is always equal and contrary to re-aftion. When 


one body ſtrikes againſt another, both ſuffer equally. Thus 2 
| loadſtone' draws iron, and is equally drawn by iron. The 


weight of the carriage pulls back the horſe, as much as the 
Ew forward. | | 
That ſcience which explains the laws of nature and the pro- 


perties of body is called NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The force of gravity decreaſes as the ſquare of the diſtance 
increaſes, or as the diſtance eng pert by itſelf increaſes z that 
is, 2 body at twice the diſtance of another attracts with only a 
fourth part of the force; at thrice the diſtance, with a ninth 
part; at four times the diſtance, with a ſixteenth part; and fo 


Ihe velocity of falling bodies is in proportion to the times 


of their deſcent; thus, if a body move one mile the firſt minute, 
it will move three the ſecond, five the third, ſeven the fourth, 
nine the fifth, and ſo on. Hence the whole ſpaces are as the 


ſcquares of the times; thus in two minutes the body will have 


fallen four miles; in three, nine; and in four, ſixteen; and ac- 
cordingly it is found that a body falls about ſixteen feet in one 
ſecond of time; in two ſeconds, four times ſixteen, or ſixty- 


' four feet; in three ſeconds, nine times fixteen, or 144 feet, 


| Rs | 
When a body moves by two joint forces, not in the ſame 


direction, and uniformly by both, it will move in a ſtraight 


line, and will deſcribe the diagonal of a „ in 
the fame time that it would deſcribe either of the fides by 
one of the forces fingly. But if one of the forces act in 
fuch a manner as to make the body move faſter and faſter 3s 


it goes forward, which is called an accelerative force, then the 

line defcribed will be a curve. And this is the caſe of all bo- 

dies projected in a rectilineal direction, and at the fame time 
3 


' ” 


by the power of 4 The curves which bo- 


dies defcribe are different in different circumſtances. The curve 


which a ſtone projected from the ſurface of the earth deſcribes, 
is called a Parab%a ; produced by the joint effect of the pro- 
jectile force, or the force with which it was thrown, and the 
| EE gravity, by which it is every moment drawn to the 
Tn like manner, the circular figure deſcribed by a body moving 


. round a centre is formed by the joint action of the centripets 
: al 
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and al forcer, called by the general name of CENTRAL 
FOR to that produced by a ſtone wheeled roumd 
one's head wich a fling. force o gravity and the circular 
motion of the planets was known to the ancients, Lucret. i. 983. 
Kc. Pitruv. ix. 4.3 Plutarch. de facie in orbe lung. 

The various 
different magnitude and diſtance of the revolving bodies from 
their centre, have been deſeribed by Kepler (See . 29.), and de- 
monſtrated by Newton with wonderful ingenuity. But they 
cannot be thoroughly underſtood without a 1 acquaint» 
= with mer. Barr ſtudies, particularly with Geometry, 

e and Conic Sections. e following hints, how- 
3 


of ba W ſome idea of abs ſub- 


Frnrr n of GEOMETRY, &e. 
I „ 

t ſuring the earth, (from y or yn, the earth, and ur, to 
neaſare z) but at preſent denotes the ſcience of magnitude in 
general. It had its riſe in Ape where it was neceſſary 
| ny to meaſure the land the overflowing of the Nile. 

modern times it has been applied with ſucceſs to illuſtrate 
Geography and Aſtronomy. - 5 
CRO F RT has magnitude for its object, and treata of t 
prope ies of lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids. *Y 
ery ſurface is bounded by at leaſt three ſtraight licjes? or 
by le more curve lines : Ink von ſolid is bounded by one 
or more ſurfaces. 
e Bey inches to each other and meeting in 2 
point form an angle. lines are ſtraight, it is called a 
$ cs angle ; if _ of. them be- curved, « mixed angle: 
if both be curved, a curve-lined angle. 
If a right line fall upon another, ſo as to make the angles on 
both def equal, it is ſaid to be perpendicular to the line on 
5 and the two angles on each fide are called 
Tight angles. 

Thus, if the right line D C (See fig. 1.) fall on the right line 
AB, ſo as to make the two angles AC D and BCD 38 to 
each other; then DC F 1 | 
are ſaid to be. right angles. | 

In def uns angles mathematicians always expreſs the an gle 

by three letters, putting that letter which | tands at the point 

W 


of theſe central forces, ariſing from the 18 


72 + Fieft Principles of Geometry, See. 


vbhere the lines meet in the middle. Thus the angle, which 
is formed by the line A C and CD, is called ACD. - 


II an angle be greater than a right one, it is called an 9, 


. angle; if leſs, an acute angleCC. 
Lines in the fame direction not inclined to one another, or 
equally diſtant, and which, if prolonged, would never meet, 
2 08 EN . Loren nd hos ah ear oe 
| If a right line be carried round a point, it will form a circl. 
be point is called the centre; and the curve deſcribed, the 
Peripbery or circumference of the circle. Any ſtraight line 
of 4 % the centre to the circumference, is called the radi. 
1, any ſtraight line drawn through the centre, and terminated 
dy the circumference, a diameter; which divides the circle into 
two equal parts or /emicjrcles, and is double of the radius, hence 
called alſo the ſem-diameter. The diameters and radii of 
' fame circle are always equal to one another. | 
' The circumference of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees ; each degree into 60 mi- 
_  nutes ; each minute into 60 ſeconds ; and theſes into third, 
rs &c. greater or leſs according to the length of the rs 


They are marked thus; 8% 3/ 4 5/7 Ge, Bice; 8 degrees, 3 
minutes, 4 ſeconds, 5 thirds, 6 fourths, &c. each including 60 
of the following denomination”  _ ae 
The circumference of a circle is divided into 360 parts, be- 
cauſe that number can be divided into more aliquot parts than 
. any other convenient number; thus, into 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
12, &c. parts; though ſorne are of opinion that the cir- 
dle might be more advantageouſly divided into an hundred 
parts, on account of the facility of ſubdividing it into decimal 
parts. But the uſual diviſion into 360 parts is with propriety re- 
tained on account of its being uſed by the ancient mathems 
8 , e „ 
I be circumference of a circle is ſaid to be incommenſurablt 
10 its diameter, becauſe no exact proportion between them can 
be aſcertained. The proportion commonly uſed is 7 to 22, or 
113 to 3553 thus, if the diameter be 12 Ea then, as 7 is to 
22, ſo 1s 12 to the circumference of the circle; which propor- 
tion was invented by Archimedes, who alſo ſquared the parabos, 
and firſt found out the proportion between a cone, a ſphete, anda 
cylinder of the ſame height and baſe, to be as 1, 2, 3, ſo that? 
cylinder is the triple of a cone, and one and a half of a ſphere: 
whence he ordered a cone, a ſphere, and a cylinder to be en- 
graved on his ſepulchre, whereby Cicero,” while queſtor 22 
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to any affignable length. 


a 8 chord, and any part of a circle cut o 
2 _ part of a circle; lefs or greater than a ſemicix - 


Fit bb if 
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Nene, diſcovered it, after jt had pen long unjAbRted 
countrymen; and was ork in v5 es 5: : e 


7526. ue 
5 ge RE 7 Gone Lg carried their calculations af this propor- 


tion e the diameter and circumference of à circle ſtill 


nearer to che truth. Among the moſt remarkable of theſe was 
Ludolf van Ceulen, a Dutch mathematician, about the begin- 
ning of aft century, on whoſe tomb-ſtone, in aw on of 
chimedes, the proportion is e en to 36 places of fi gurgs. 
Since the e of of fluxions, this Proportion may be carried. 


Any part of the circumference df a'cirele is called an arch 


or are und an arc of as Megrees as it contains of the 
360, into Which 44 — aces divided N 


Any line drawn from one end of an Fe to the other is Sed 
a chord, is called 4 


de, contained between two radii and an arc; Is called 3 | ſector... 


A line drawn one end of an arc per ndicular to a 
diameter drawn 28 the other end of the ſame arc, is called 
the ne of that arc. The greateſt le fine.is the radius. 

dieular line drawn n either end of the diameter 
is called the tangent of a circle. 

What an arc wants of the e or fourth of a Brees 
called the complement of that arc; and what it wants of a ſe- 
micirele, the ſupplement of the are. e ſie, tangent, &c. 
of the complement of any aro, is called the coefine, . .co-fangent, 
kee of that arc. 0 

A rightdined angle is meaſured by an art of a circle de- 
ſeribed upon the angular point as'a 2 comprehended be- 
tween 3 two legs that form the an e a right angle « oh 
yo deprees; becauſe the are fo Ueſc TY is 2 quadrant. 

In 2 anineved figure, (ſce Fig. 2.), C is the centre of the” 
de; AR B'S, the circumference ; A or OB, the radius; AB, 
the diameter: the curved line B D is an arc; the ſtrai ight line 
BD or DY, the chord of thit ac; and BED, the e 
which the are D Bis the meaſure.” 

DE is che fine of the arc D Br of the' angle BED. 

"BT a tangent of the circle; and B F, 8 neent of the ld | 
BCD or F, or of the are BD: CF, the franc of te tan 
arc or angle. 

The curved line D Sis PO hi arc BY 571 
a mücf as that are yants of che uae 41 a 1 ö 
the, upplenient of che Tink arc“ of Th | ” 
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In like manner N le DCS is the complement of the angle 


BCD; and the ang nnn nn 


D I the of the complementary angle D C 8 is the c 
ſine.of W d. 


GS the of the complementary angle pos 1 de 
A e angle DCS i the 
ſecant e complementary is co- 
ſecant of the angle BCD. 
C'S the radius is the fine of the right angle 8 CB, which 
Having no complementary angle has no co-fine z and there can 
be 179 determined tan 9 or ſecant of a right angle. | 
The meaſures of 


in tables calculated to facilitate een operations. 


A figure bounded by ftraight lines is called a. refilineal 
gure. A figure bounded op. 5 right lines is called a WE 


8 gle, if the three lines be equal to one another, an equilateral 


triangle; if two ſides are equal to one another, and the third 
not equal, an iſeſceles triangle, if none of the ſides are equal 
to one another, 4 calene jira 2h "FIR, rightwnghed 
A triangle having one of its a tri- 
angle ; having one & 3 its angles obeſe or greater than a right 
1278 an obtuſe-angled triangle ; having all its angles. acute, or 
leis than a right angle, an acute-angled triangle. 
In all right led triangles, the Gdes comprehending the 
right an 1 are called the rig and the fide ogpolin 1 Hexaght 


le, ck qe gb 
N obtuſe and acute angled triangles are in general called 
oblique-angled triangles ;* in all which any fide is called the boſe, 
9 the other two, the der. 
e three angles of every triangle, when taken together are 
equal to 2 right angles or 180 degrees and therefore the - two 


15 acute angles. of a rightangled triangle make exa2tly go de 
es. 


98 t of x practical geometry which teaches the manner of 
finding rtions between the fides 4 angles i is called 
'TRIGONOMETRY 

A figure bounded b by four fides is called a quodrieterl f- fi- 
gure; ; if, the oppoſite ſides are parallel, a parallelogram ; 


angles of a parallelogram be right angles, the figure is called 5 


ou or a right-angled ee if all the ſides are e- 
| 50 00 the angles right, a /quare ; if the ſides _ 
nb the __ hot right, it is called a 7hombus or NR: 


118 | aL 
Tt | 


theſe lines for different angles are given 
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e xrallelog 
ed its diagonal or diameter. In 1 ogram, | 
two diagonals may be drawn, which in the ſquare and rec- 
tangle we cqual tone ante eee Ivey | 
parallelogram into two equal parts. 
A figure nearly reſembling a rhombus is ealled a bord + 


when the four fides are not equal, and none of them parallel 
1 a trapezium and tr 


Ev right-lined figure, that has more des than four, 
| 9 


according to the number of its ſides, pentd- 


80, hexagon, bBeprdgon, ">. 99h . ith de an equal to 


za regular polygon.” 


«Gelb Gpmminrevicdrerdiny lengthy bead, and düsen 
and are bounded by one or more ſurfaces. 

A ſolid body exactly round is called a globe or pere: which 
we may. conceive to be formed by the circumvoſation of a fe» + 
ja ee yg ſo that every part of its ſurface is 

ually diftant from a point within it called its centre. 

A ſpherical fi gure, not exactly round, is called a ſpheroid. 
* we 3 a ſolid to be formed by the . a 

t-angled parallelogram about one of its. ſides, it is A 

— ad A 

id, whoſe ends are elliptical, is called a cylindroid, or roller. 

A ſolid body bounded by three or more plane fides, inc 


ning from its t, is called a pyramid. 
lid, w Sr 
fimilar equal plane figures, parallel to one another, is called 


eee by Gi A. hae, paced Eee. 


to one another, is 


A ſolid body having a circle for its baſe, and its to termi- 
nated in a point or vertex, in the form of a ſugar loaf, is call- 
ed a cone: which may be conceived to be formed by the revo- 5 
lution of a right-angled triangle round one of its legs. Wh 
ths hes ew e eee — ; 
when its axis is normal or perpendicular to its baſe, it is called 
a right cone; when its axis is inclined to its baſe, Ns | 
unequal, a'ſcalene cone. 2 

Curve lines or fi res formed by cutting a cone with a plane, | 
are called CONIC SECTIONS ; ' whence that part of geome- 

which treats of theſe curves and figures has 'got its mage | 
chief of __ are the ITS: K and cl . 

irc. 4 ; 
. K:2 5 A 2s 


A ker of the properties of the * — 
req erſtanding the motion of the planets. 
. An ellipl 5 fring the ends of > thread to 
points in a pla dr them: to two pins ſtuck in a 
| \ ep and then wit _ keeping the thread 
D er 8 the line een de, 9 k d. 
; ure ae 44 I: 9932. 4 
E —— line is called called de ciroumference. — * alliple, 
db an oblong kid of cv zi the two res — _ 
e foci or 4 3 a ſtraight line paſſing u m 
al produced hoth ways to the circumference, is called the 
eater axis or longeſt diameter, ab A a; à point upon this line 
W the middle between the feci, is the centre of the ellipſe, as, 
Oi ag line paſſing throu ons: and eroſſing the greater 
axis at right angles, is diameter or leſſer avis, as, D d. 
I an ellipſe is ſed to revolve on its longer axis, it will 
generate what is ca ed an oblon — ee, ee, 
mme ag 
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71 0 3 2 conception. of i * we 
| na oven . { : — 
ation ars a as ſo — 8 
erent magnitude and ſplendour fixed in a PI al- 
- remaining at the {ame diſtance, from-orie another: and the 
anets, .as ſo many lucid orbs, .maving among tho fixed ſtars 
nid different; degrees of velocity, and con their revo- 
tutjons in different periods z but each of them 
fame ſpace of time, The planets. would alſo appear of v very 
different bulks, and ſome of them to an rr *. antes 
bodies 1 e n. eee 
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* we ſuppoſe a ſ ator at the ſun capable of idifebrer 
a diftances of 1 they will appear to move in differ 
ent orbits; thus, Mercury, J the Eanth attended by the 
9000, and Mars, (Se fg 4) y 9 


har 
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80 6 ———— 
. will be better under ood by means of Sint etl 


"The erdieviefthogtaners, . Ane 
nor in che ſame' plane; as they are uſually repreſented in u dia 


ram, or by a plamamurium, but elliptical, and croffing” ch 
San fre Ss in diffrent parts of the" heavens, e t if 
we take the plane of the earth's — — 


ſtandard, and fuppoſe it to be continued every way, the N 
of the other planets will be differently inclined towards it 


The points where che orbit of any planet interſects he 


plane of the ecliptic are ealled its nodes ; and 4 firalght uns be- 
e poten the Jine of the nds. 


ſe AD ad (ſee fig. repent "the" ore! ofa" ney F 
797 hg 


The diſtance between the centre of the fun and me e 
the orbit, 4s called the Ecenwrufcrrr of the planet, 88, F ec 
In every revolution-the planet approtches- once to the 
2 it The: — 5 ich ie ib 


the AP$IDES or auges of the- beg and hence the 2 axis 
is ſometimes called the line of the AH, . 
That diftance of a planet from We Hun is caſted its mean 
lunre, which is equally different from the greateſt and the ea 
ur at D of d, the extremities of the ſmaller axis. 8 
Although the centre of the ſun be commonly reckoned: the 
point round which the planets revolve, yet that is not fri 
true; for the ſun himſelf not only turns on lis axis) but is 4. 
gitated by a ſmall motion round What is called the" Fentre Ug 
groviy the whole ſyſtem. 
moves with different degrees of Abeſty in Alter- 
— parts of its orbit. The nearer it is to the ſun, the ſwifter is 


its motion. Thus the earth takes zmoſt eight days more is 


run through the northern half of the ecliptic,” hen it is far- 
theſt from the ſun, than it does to paſs through che ſcuthern z 
ſo that our ſummer is that much longer _ the ſummer 
the other hemiſphere, which, in the 400 Yeats, a. 
mounts to more than 87 y 5 


Faſons, 1 2 of bbs in in the higher mea” lati⸗ 


- 


The orbits of all the planets are in fuel a potenz ent bne 
of their foci coincides with che centre of che ſun ; this, Tet "the | 


alſo among other 


NN 8 


8 


ae ent the ns Gains to-ta, tit Bower 
they move in their orbits z ſo that the periodical times of their 
revolutions are greater, both on account of the largeneſs of 
- their orbit and ſlowneſs of their motion. 

+ Byithe obſerration of certain ſpots on the ſurface of planet 
Þ& eee IAA AY motion round the ſun 
| of them moves round its axis in the ſame manner with the 


dn chr from the hand into the open air turns round 
a line within - itſelf, - while it moves forward; ſuch a 
as this is meant when we ſpeak of the axis of a planet. 
- The: earth-and the other plancts move round the ſun as they 
40 r goa 145 
None of the planets, in any part of their orbits, recede far- 
1 "this frond e e WOE any ee 
. VF af: 


6 time el Polen, white is aſcribed to 
1 che force of the attraQtion of che ſun and alſo of the moon 
* be fame attraction of the ſun and moon on the earth cav- 
3 SSV 
| ſame point in the equator, or, as it is called, to the eguinoc- 
al point, than it did the year before. So that all the ſtars an. 
PE. nually ſhift 50 ſeconds forward before the apparent place of the 
fun ;. which - 6 Vis eee or THE Gy the 
 retrogradation of t it points, progr 
or movement of the flars in longit and makes a — 4g 
ears; about 31 degrees ſince the time of Meton, the invent - 
or of 8 of the moon or the golden number, about 2224 
years Thus the conſtellations, in which the ſun-at that 
' time ſeemed to move at the vernal equinox, or at any other time 
of the year, have now got near 31 degrees forward; thoſe 
which then were in Aries, are now in Taurus, &c. and the 
ſtars, which ſet, at any particular ſeaſon of the year in the time 
of Virgil, for inſtance, now ſet at a different time. 
The annual motion of the earth round the ſun makes the 
„e appear to go round the earth in 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 ſe- 
Lads 15 U chat if we phlerre this lt when * * 


* 
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kt 


behind 4 


Fer Fr Batten 57 2 


ſame ſtar will 


appear next night 3 


chimn by or corner of a houſe at a litle diſtance, che 
i minutes 56 ſeconds ſoon- 


* 


er, the ſecond night 7 minutes 52 ſeconds ſooner, and ſo 
on through the year: ſo that in 365 days, as meaſured 
by the return of the ſun to the meridian, there are 366 
days as meaſured by the ſtars returning to it. The former 
are called /olar days, and the latter fidereal. Hence in 365 days 
the earth turns 366 times round jts axis; and therefore, as _ 
a turn of the earth on its axis completes a fidereal day, there + 
muſt be one fidereal day more in a year than the number of ſo- 


lar days 3 one day being loſt» with reſpect 
g by the planets going round the ſun; juſt 


ſolar days in a year, 


to the number of 


25 it would be loſt to a traveller, who in going round the earth 
would loſe one day by following the apparent diurnal motion 
of the ſun z and conſequently would reckon one day leſs at his 


return, than thoſe who remained 
from which he ſet out. 


The earth's motion on its axis being perfectly uniform, and 


"I. 


all the while at the place 4 


equal at all times of the year, the ſidereal days are always pre- 


ciſely of an equal length 
days alſo be, if the earth's orbit were a 


; and ſo would the ſolar or natural 


axis perpendicular to its orbit. But the earth's diurnal: motion 
on an inchned axis, and its annual motion in an elliptic-orbit, 
cauſe the ſun's apparent motion in the heavens to be une- 
qual. For ſometimes he takes more than 24 hours to perform 
a revolution from the meridian to the meridian, and ſometimes 
leſs, according to a well- regulated clock. So that time -ſhewn 


by an equally going clock and a true ſun- dial is never the ſame, 


hut at four times of the year. From the 24th December till 


the 15th of April, the clock goes 


before the ſun; from that 


time till the 16th June the ſun will be before the clock ; from 
thence till the 31ſt Auguſt the clock will be before the ſun, and 
from thence to the 24th December the ſun will be faſter than 


the clock. 


clock and a true ſun-dial-is called the equation of time. 
When we ſpeak of the ſun as moving in the ee 
diſtance which he hae gone at any time from his apogee, or 


liptic, the 7 


fartheſt point from the earth, till he return to it again, is call- 


ed his mean anomoly ; and is reckoned in ſigns and degrees, al- 
degrees to a ſign. When the ſun's anomaly is leſs 


precedes the clock noon; and when 
7 ö ns th $4.) 0 


nan Ce 


o 
parent motion, are-of an equal length; owing, iſt, 


1 


by 


he ſun's 
to the 
unequal 


\ 


= 


10 — 


F as the takes 
near i days more deren through the northern part of the 
exliptic than che fouthern; and ally, to the obliquity of the 
ecliptic o che equator; on which laſt we pines time; as 


qual portions of the one do not correſpond ons 
of the other, which may be iHluſtrated on — * _ 


F ſrope, although & ſome of them i yp to nee chan 
—— —_ the planets and meiend thirk in 
Heir orbits, as the moon does the earth. According eo their re- 
ive diſtances from the + Primary planet, they are divided 
1 "third, Scc. "The nearc is fled che Fr, and 
fo on. 


x2 hours, 44 minutes: : of the 1ft RN 14, 
18 h. 83 the ſecond, 3 d. 13 h. 15 che third, 
1 4 — 9m. -f the fourth or outermoſt, 16 d. 18h. 3 m. 
| ellite or moon of Saturn goes round him in 1 d. 
2xh. 19 m. 3 the ſecond, in 2 d. 'v7 h. 40 m.; che third, in 
1 —5 12 h. —— the fourth, in 15 4. 22 h. 41 m. 3 and the 
| 1 n 
= in which he moon is at her greateſt diſtance 
Eo | — oentre of the earth, is called her APOGEE, Apo- 
=. geum or Apogeron ; at her leaſt poſſible diſtance, her PERI. 
GEE, or Perigenm + which names anciently, when che carth 


' the ſun and all the planets, 
| are pliner, when viewed from the carth, appear 40 b 
| continually changing their places, both with reſpect to the 
ſtars and one another; whence their name, PLANET, 
Sidera errantia vel vagantia, planets or wandering ſtars. They 
E- — ſeem ſometimes to be-going forwards, — 
F - and at other times to be ſtationary. 
i When a planet appears to move according to the order of 
. the ſigns of the Zodiac, its motion is ſaid to tbe DIC, or 
M CONSEQUENT14, but When its apparent motion is N 
to the order of the ſigns, it is n 409We Reviidonapsy'vr 
| r — af 
1 ö lace in vens that an (planet. in, whet 
E—— viewed — the centre of the . called its Grocxyrxfe 
= FLACE 3 when ſuppoſed. OI CEE NENT is the 
fun, its Her.rocknTRIC PLACE, en two 
together ä af the e nor nk I 
2 Ss + Fo Hp 1h T6 hangs _— 
prac 


- Theſſatellites of the planets” cannot be ſeen without a tele | 


Ahe periods of a endes mes) of the moon, 49 day, | 


us conſidered as the centre Ee ans wee 2 paid 


FESLEES AG s. gan br s. Her 4 


Sz EPESESF2e: 


uM oa 


— 4 


2 


* 


r 5 


— 
* 


ed in its, they are aid 1 


are in N ne 62 bee | 


a planet is ſaid tu be i poktion to the when 
carh is between the ſun and 9 hate * 


The bght which: each OI has a particular tinge, 


whereby they may AGATE OV EL IF 2.95} with 
Mercury emits a bright w ſo near the 


fun that — Gen ea and —— only for 4 ſhort 
time, 2 inde beſre unaile er acer Fane his motion . 
ſwift. 1 bn 5 45 AY M45 

Venus is the 2 beautiful ftar in. the 8 known by 
i, 


the names of Lucifer or P the morning ſtar, and 
perus or huge e 10 > She recedes m 
farther from tlie ſun l ys but, like him, always 

to the part of her orbit ſhe is in, 5 
A before the fan fla, or n de weſt aire hee aud nerer 
OY 


Mercury and Venus are ſoractimes ſeen. paſſing over the diſk 
of the ſun like round dark ſpots. 


Mars is of a red fiery. colour, giving 2 moch duller light 


chan Venus, though he ſometimes appears equal to her in ſize. 


He is not limited in his motions like Venus and Mercury; but 
appears ſometimes very near the ſun, ſometimes at a a8 diſ- 
tance from him, riſing when the ſun ſets; or — rg 
riſes. - 80 Jupiter and Saturn; Jupiter ſhines-with:-a bright 
white light, Saturn with a pale faint one. The motion of Ja- 
turn a the fixed ſtars is ſo ſiow, again ye peck a 
ſerved for ſome time he will ſeem not to move at all. 

The Cen Sichas cannot be perceived without the an- ; 
_ 4 Tbileomrene - 

enus, an at 
tiſerent times, owing to the nature of their motion and of hat 
of the earth. F 


The planes 0 not explain. 


r — they en- 


—— H(—‚— of their 


courſe, and when they fall into the ſhadows ne another 
they are obſcured or eclipſed. ——— —— 
ihe comes berween us and. the. fun, becauſe her dark kde 5 
then towards ü. 
I Ea CIS 
dens with the ſun, ſhe is ſaid n when in an 
oppolite * the ſun, in 1 n; and when a n of 
: - a 


* o 
#2 Planet. 


2 circle diſtant from bim, in quadrature; 8 
tion of the moon are termed &xzreiks or SyYZGIEsS, 
and the ne where theſe conjunQions nd enten happen, 
the line of the Syzygies.- iet 00351 £01 790087960 ec 
As ſhe ee eee eee theiſun, as grade- 
all ſee more and more of her enlightened ſide, till he comes 
to be oppoſite to the ſun, and then ſhe! a 3 — — 
illumined orb, which we call the full moom. 3 
eee e al bo 


next conjunction with the Fam, when the  Glappears, * be- 


fote. 

Buring che firſt „„ ĩ˙ü; „ 
of a fem eirele with it circuinference turned towards the weſt ; 
during the laſt quarter, towards the eaſt; ſometimes: in an e- 
rect poſition; ſometimes incviokag according to her” ſituation 
with reſpect to the ſun. | 
; The earth redete the light of the ſun upon the moon in the 
ſiame manner that the moon does upon the earth. Hence a- 
riſes that dim light which is obſerved in the old and new moons, 
when the illuminated fide: of the earth is turned towards the 
mm whereby, beſides the bright and ſhining horns, we 

n pereiv te reſt er her body between 


5 3 I 


„Ehe moon turns eMac ae ee CS that ſhe 


mes wund the earth; hence ſhe always preſents the ſame 
face to us. But from the inequality of her Wee 
, earth; as being performed in an ellipſe, a ſmall _ 
| ſerved by a teleſcope on the eaſtern and weſtern 1 ep ap 
and diſappear by wares, eee W ich 
is called the moon's libration. 

When the moon has gone an eighth of ber orbit fron ber 
ion, with the ſun, a quarter of her enlightened: fide is 
towards the earth, and ſhe appears horned, . 
creſcent, and is ſaid to be in the firf-ofant. - When ſhe has 
gone a quarter of her orbit, one half of her enlightened ſide is 
towards the earth, which is called a half-moon and then ihe 
is ſaid to be in quadrature, or a quarter old. When the 
part of the moon is enlightened, the is ſaid to be gibbous, © 

The diſk of the moon is divided into luminous and obſcure 

parts; the former are thought to reſemble land and the latter 
ſeab; but ſome think the moon has no ſeas, and conſequently 
no rain nor clouds. The ſame diverſity of opinion exiſted a- 
e ee 570 Mead. er ii. 22 ann de luna. 
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i; When the en is viewed chroujh a etope efpecially-at 
her increaſe or decreaſe, mountains and "cavities are evidently 
perceived; and in April 1787) Dr Herſchel obſerved . 
chin like volcanoes in three different places. | 
moon, from ſeveral a — r b. 
5 by an atmoſphere; but this, dy others, is denied. i 
It is4 2 that the moon riſes about fiſty e 
— Pom —— ing. But this takes place only near | 
"conſiderable latitude there is a re- 
— jally in harveſt- time. Here the au- 
tumnal moons — wr yon after ſun- ſet for ſeveral evenings. 
together, and at the polar circles from the firſt to the third of 
ter. Thus they are { with'almoſt conſtant moonli 
the ſun's abſence at the p 3 — 
ſhines without | nces are owing to the 
particular. poſition of the moos orbit ʒ which-occafions alſo ſe- 
veral other e irregularities in her motion. When the 
moon comes the earth and the ſun, ſhe appears to co- 
ver a part or the whole of the: ſun's body, and he is then ſaid 
to undergo an celipſe: although p his rays are only inter- 
cepted from that part of the earth on which the moon's ſha-: 
dow falls. When the earth comes between the ſun and the 
moon, the moon falls into the earth's ſhadow ; and having no 
1 t of ber own, derne - ber „ ion 
the ſun s rayys. ; | 
e aber Gere und bee but? unde th e 
magnitude of the fun, moon, and n proved from the 
phaſes and eclipſes of the moon. : 
An eclipſe of the fun never 1 but a de change of | 
the moon, and of the moon only-at full moon 
H che moon always moved in the plane of the eclipele;” wet 


1. "4 


ſhould have an eclipſe of the ſun at every and of the 
moon at every full. But this is not the caſe. The orbit of the 
eee or; as it is 


eſſed, one half of the moon's orbit is elevated 
he 9 ptic, or goes that far north of it; and 
half is as much — — ecliptic, or goes 
hes far ſouth of it. Hence the moon, every revolution ſhe 
makes round the earth, or every month, interſects the ecliptic; 
in two points, called her ade. The point where ſhe goes 
north of the ecliptic into north latitude, is called her aſcending 
node, and marked thus 6; the point where ſhe goes fouth of 
ir ecliptic ar dnn a attude, | N e ing aole, and 
een e * 2 e 8 marked 


tie, — 5 — 


FIC > aw 


| marked che 23-6 tight ln between des gs nal 
the ine of the mam, nodes 6 ni 


As the monn-cvery moch Hot nl revoheabout the earth, 
but alſo advances ſo ſar along with the earth, in ber orbit 
round the ſun, ſhe; njuſt move mote than onte round the 


earth, before the comes again in conjunction with the ſun. 
Hense the time between one conjunction and dee nent that fol- 


lows it, or between two nem moons, commonly called a Lu- 
nation or Synodiral month, is abont two days firs hours: long · 
er than the time in which the moot, perforrgs- one entire rero- 
lution round the earth, called a periodic month, . I AROOTT FE CH, 
The | m6pn's; place in ber orbit in always! changing with 
reſpect to the ecliptic. Her nodes — — 
to the earth s annual motion, an tg] nt rr ya 3 ſo that 
in this manner they ſhift of the eelip- 
in 18 2 225 
de 3: the-dnaers ovale even thy: fame placeg ar the 
9 ——— 
ſpect to the ro, or reſpett to the -evliptic;, as: 
— This gave occaſion 500 re e oyecle of the 


moon. 8 N in bet 9470 ee 
When in this —ůů —-— do. 


from either node at the time of her conjunction with 
the ſun, her ſhadow falls more or leſs upon the earth, as ſhe 
is more or leſs within that limit; — occaſions à total or 
partial eclipſe of the ſun. When ſhe is leſs than twelve de- 


grees from either node at the time of oppoſition, ſhe: goes 
through a greater or leſs portion of the earth's ſhadow, as ſhe 


is more or leſs within this limit; and thus 2 to us to be 


more or leſs eclipſed. Hence che diverbty of echpſes at diſ- 


ferent times 3 and hence alfel we have 0 ended new _ full 
moons without eelipſe. Of þ $i 
All opaque bodies, when iltuniinated by dee we the ſun, 


caſt a ſhadow from them, which-is encompaſſed: by a _— 


tna, or thinner. ſhadow, that grows larger and larger 

recede from the body. ma au ang calms 6,0 ſe 0 
loſe her light gradually; which is not-perceptible: _ 

as ſhe goes into the darker part of the penunibra, the grows 
paler and paler, till ſhe become quite obſcured. ''The peaumbra, 


where it is contiguous to the ſhadow, is fo dark that it is dif- 


ficult to diſeover the one from the other. When the moon's cen- 
tre paſſes through that of the-ſhadow, it is ealled a zora/\and cen 


| frat edipſe. The moon enters the weſtern part of the ſhadow, 


with the eaſtern part of her 1885 and leaves it contrariwiſe. 
t 
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bs ten jnopind tu th dow af. 3 

ene e. ch does not reach ſo far as the mn (And 

. is eclipſed 
of the . orien 


But this 


the ſhadow. not of cha garth, hut 
ence. it. is that the moon ig ble 

is more;juſtly. attributed; to 
ſome of of light d ; refrafted by 1 
earth's . ere. 


The number af eelipſes either of the e een Med 

a year, cannot be ma two nor more than ſeven; they 
3 four, rarel ny more than fix, Eclipſes of the ſan are | 

the moon, ytt-more-of-the latter are vi- 

Re than — the formet, beeauſe eglipſes of the: moon are ſeen 

from all patts of- that hemiſphere of che earth which id next ta 

her, but dhe ſun's -eclipſes are vifible quly. to. that! ſal por- 


— 


tion of the hemiſphere next to him, whereon the; moon's ha- 
dow falls. mens” IG 44 4D ot | LOTT CITES @ SLICE, St 26 
Eclipſes are of great uſe in determini ng exactly the tima 
. mae. nen Newton wa led IT 
his chronology.” + * 
Lunar ech ep in eee 
tude of. places 3 thus, if, a lunar eclipſe is known to begin or 
end at London exactly at midnight, and is ſeen at another place 


at ten at night, that other place is 30 degrees weſt of London: 
e ee, oe eee AIR e 
But as it is nat eaſy o in che — tnamentieithet; 
of the or end of a lunar eclipſe, recourſe; has been 
had for determming: the longitude of places to the eclipſes of 
Jupiter's ſatellites, which diſappear ſo inſtantaneouſiy 28. they: 
enter Jupiter's ſhadow, and emerge ſo ſuddenly out of it, that: 
the obſervation may be made to a ſecond) of ebony The firſt 
or neareſt ſatellite. to Jupiter is found to be molt advantageous. 
for this purpoſe, becauſe its immerſions and emerſions are moſt. 
frequent. 9 the longitude of places maß be 
very exactly aſeertained on land, but not ſo at ſea, becauſe 
the rolling ofthe Sup. Tr wah nice neee | 
tions. N 
2 Pe been obſerved, — e * of teleſcopes, that 
3of Jupiter's: ſatellites are ſeen; 16 minutes ſoantr, 
is-neareſt to Jupiter, than when it is fartheſt 


My which hows that light takes 16 minutes to move 
— —— width or diameter of  the-.carth's 

is about 190 millions of miles ; and conſequentiy 
Louth 8 mints fs coming om fu * earth ; 


36 5 Tider." 

e een nds that is, 
the half of — as or 95 millions of miles 
from the earth. So that light moves 11,875, 00 miles in a 
mute; that ia, more than a milhbn of times fwifter than a 


rr 
r or er WN ee ebene, 
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eee dee eee 
the meridian mary preg 


- When the dded-viſe: _ than — 2 2 called 


foring. tides ; when lowe 


by-Gie eppes inflomce; of the ſun. Ihe tädes riſe higheſt 


near —— equator, and are more perceptible at the mouths of 
ners than in the open ſea. The greateſt height to which the 
tide is known toi riſe, is at the mouth of the river Indus, where 
, * feet. Hence we may eaſily conceive the ' aſtoniſh- 
the ſoldiers of Alexander at this appearance, which 
they had 1 never before ſeen; &c. Curt. g. 29. For in thoſe ſeas 


which come far up into the land, and are joined to the ocean 
only by a narrow ſtrait, as the Mediterranean, with which a- 
lone they were acquainted, the tides are ſcarcely perceptible. 

- Although-the cauſe of the tides was known-to the ancients, 
yet ĩt was firſt rationally explained by Kepler, and more fully 


Muſtrated by Newton, who, with his uſual fagacity, ſolved ſe- 
veral difficulties on this iubjell, which 1 were thought 
inexplicable. | | Boie ifs 

-By the motion of the tides-the "waters of the dee as kept 
from putrefaction, and thus thoſe m "ag of animals it contains 


rte preſerved. Although the tides eem to fluftuate on the ſea- 


— —ꝛ— — motion 


were 
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ſtraits which join one ocean to another. Nr 2 


Beſides this general motion of the ſea, there are others iy 
culiar to certain parts of it, called currents. There is © 
along the coaſt of Guinea, from welt to caſt, fo ſtrong; that 
a paſſage, which, with the current, is gone in two days, is 
* L. eee This current 

d ſeveral ſhips before mariners were acquainted with ' 

i ele driving them on rocks and ſhoals, or detaining 
Nn This current, however, 
rr There are 
alſo ſtrong currents between car and the of Good 
Hope, and in ſeveral other parts. re ee is 
chat in the ſtraits of Gibraltar, from the ocean into the Medi- 


* 


e ee into that ſea; we ſhould nat en- 
pect a ſtrong m ĩt into the Atlantic. But the con- 
bn js the aſe E. To erplain which, an under current has been 

uppoſed, which carries as much or more water into the Atlan- Zo 
” 3 the upper current carries from it. Some explain it 
by eva n, and others by a ſubterraneous communication 
with the Red ſea. . e eee 
I & dee "200 de eck a t; 
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u. Of the, FIXED STARS... . 9 92 by” 
The apparent motion of the Non and. — 
are occaſioned by the diurnal motion of the earth, and the dif. 


| ferent poſition of a ſpectator on ita ſurface. 1 : 2 


Although the fixed ſtars keep their af a wins 1 5 
ſpect to each other, yet the their ſituation very much 
with reſpect to us; ſome riſing, others ſetting; ſome deſeri- 
bing large circles, others ſmall; ſome going over our heads, 
others juſt riſing above the horizon,” and then diſappearing. 
Some ſtars neither riſe nor ſet, - but ſeem to turn round one 
immoveable point, near which is placed a ſingle ſtar, called che 
north pole, or polar flar. This ſtar appears more or leſs eleva- 
ted above the horizon, according to the part of the earth 
from which it is viewed. As we go north it gradually riſes, and 
if we could reach the north pole of the earth, the polar ſtar 
would appea ot nn over our heads, and we ſhould -ſee'only 


ve ſtar of the 1 hemiſphere, none of which would 
ever 


| N 


terranean. For conſidering the number of large rivers Which 


LY 1 wt 44. — 


nn . nr A 
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eee ch che polar far finks; till we wach 
; the'rquater, when itn horigono There we ice 
the ſtars of bath hemiſph il of them and ſetting 
_ perpendicularly. to the horizon; ſo that, like the ſun, 
_ they — 12 hours above the — — 
below it ; „ e, eee ee e reſemble a large con- 
cave ſphere, beſpangled with ſtars moving round two immove- 
able points, which like thetends of an axis remain fired in the 
e eee e 3 3 to 
ve 2 conception t ament, a ; 470 
thou be Fuppoſed wo be paced in l. Pure. 


tot 9 * FX? 


* When we craſs the equator, and go eee. 3 | 


and then „, as we advance, the 
neut to it. The ſouth porti iſes, and 
ſtars round it, which are all at ſome diſtance the pole; 
fo that mee den has por de name of the d an dl, 
F the nd 
nne other part of the | at 3 
5 5 the ſtars ſcem-to riſe and det obliquely with re. 

to the horizon; whence this e e - 
- The fixed ſtars have been diſtributed by aſtronomers into 
certain parcels called CONS TELLATIONS - and the number 
of viſible ſtars in each, with their poſition and magnitude, al- 
. certained. : 

"The: ftars; From their differetr apparent fire, are divided in- 
rn The largeſt and brighteſt are called ſtars of the 
. magnitude; thoſe next in luſtre and brightneſs, ate calle 

ſtars of the fecond magnitude; and ſo on, till we come to 
choſe of the ſixth or ſeventh mognitude, which" are. the ſmalleſt 
that can be diſcerned with the naked eye. 

_ Theſe ſtars which cannot be+ſeen without the aſſiſtance of 

are: called TELESCOPIC STARS. 

The number of ſtars viſible at once in either hemiſphere 
e ee eye, do not exceed 10005 erwies ge 
Le ee 2000. 

n numbered the ſtars, and redueed ten 
— was Hipparchus, a native Rhodes, a ut 120 
beſore the Chriſtian ra. (dee p. 19.0 5 
ITbe number of eee ee e 4nclodiog 
3 Hipparchws,- — Ions the 


Zodiac j | 


called a PARALLEL, 


PPP G 


Sr 


tlorts' Hy chern region, made up chiefly of ſtars unkio» 


* 5 b a 


1 „ 


to the — aud one confteliztion in the northern re 

Herefitis compoſed 10 conſtelfations out of the ynfotmed 
The anci SECIS e various names ta ta the different a 

fs of which N fable. * ay 
2 Nn Mn, 4. Ai * 1 | 
"Amber ds Zohae; ebe been 

each, according to Flatmſtead, are as follow! © 

1. Aries, the Ram, 000 7 EZibra vel Chele, the Scales, zr 

2. Tru, the Bull, 1 Scorpiut, e 44 


Genital, the Twins, 85 9. Sagittarius, the Archer, 6 
4 Cancts, the Crab, 10. Copricornus, the Goat, 5 
5. Leo, the Lion, 95 Th Aquarius eh W er ate, jo 
6, Vi Wes, the Virgin; 1 18 r cet, the 4 | 

e Snel the 1 Fi figs, f jt he | 
ſouthern, cornus, Aquarius, Piſces „ aur i 
Ga ee my f = other x, 9 7 dex 
ſcending figns. _ 
The ancient conſtellations north of the Zodiac, or j * 


northert region are,. 5 
th Lecker Bear, containing 24 arg Urge ge 
7 


. Minor, 
Greater Bear, 1 Dine, the on, 803 17 
a "Ting of Ethiopia, f Fig 8 ; Bobter Art 
He, the keeper of eB 45 Carts > a vel _ Seg- 
trina, the Northern Hercules, ot Een, 
the Man ern knees, 5. 2 5 „ 21 Cypter, oF 
Swans By Eee the of of 1 — 9 and mother of. 
Androta prefented" 8 fitting in 4 Zo boy 1727 the 
deliverer and bilband | Ardfotheda, with the Bead Gf. Medi: 
ſe, 59 "Auriya, the Ae 66; FOE cn lten, 4 
or Serpentarius, "te Man fd the” 10 743 3 15 Ms, 
the Serpent, 64 big e Arrow, 18; 7 255 age, 
713 Pe Mn, Pei 1 E Laake el aui e che . 
orfe's Head, 157 "Ph . 55 the Tag Hl rle,, #93 4 
4ndrimeda y 66; Trang lum, 105 Fun 15; 
The aficient conflethag ons in the ſouthern region ate, 
Fc, 4 . Pi bY vel Piftrix, the Whale, to Wen K | 
ex , and from which. the was freed by 1 Perſs- 
ny 975 Orlon, a the Aa vf enormous "ſize, 78 Eri. 
dau 3 the river Eine, = Po in Italy, 2 3 


85 


NY 


Ei, 193 Canis Major nn Dog 11 c. Minor, 
e 56; Hydra, 
l Gor 


„ 


, the Bot of . 
ale, 113 Apr vel bo 5a the Bee r Ey, $6 the | Chameleon, 
10; Triangulum Auftrale, the Southern riangle, 5 3 Piſcis Vo- 
lans, the Flying Fiſh, 6; Dorado vel Xiphias, "ig Sword Fiſh, 


3 Toucan, the American Goole, 95 hems on : Moy 


e Snake, 10. 
The new Sa in the Zodiac i 45 >" 755 

' Coma Berenices, Berenice's Hair, 432, near the Lion's tail: 
and i in the northern region, Antinous, near the Eag Fe 
ti The conſteUations made out of the unformed =, * Here- 

us are, 

The Lynx, 44s 8 Gemini and Urſa Mejor z Leo Mi- 
nor, the er Lion, between Leo and Urſa Zen, 825 3 70 
* et; Charas vel Cor Card li, the eee 

—8 4 and Bodtes, 25; Cerberus et Ramus, "7a pairs and the 


in the right hand of Hercules, 4; Yulpecila ct Anſer, 


the Fr and the Gooſe, between the Swan and the Eagle, 35; 
Stutum obigſti, Sobieſki's Shield, or the Croſs, 7, near 7 
rius; Lacerta, the Lizard, between Pegd 21 7 and Cepheus, 16; 
 Camielopardus, between Caſſiopeia and Urſa, N 58; Mo- 
* noceros, the Unicorn, 31, near Canir, Maj Greater 
Dog; Sestanr Urania, the Sextant of — or the ſixth 
of a circle, 41, near Hydra; To theſe add, Mount Ne- 
Aut, near the Serpent; Maſea, the Fly, and the leſſer Tri- 
an le, between Aries and Perſeur. 


n the number of ſtars annexed to each conſtellation, and 


uſually marked on modern globes, are included Aa 09 many 
viſible only with a teleſcope, _ 5 

Some of the principal ſtars have got particulat” or proper 
names, 28, Sirius, or e Dog Star, * largeſt and Epps 
of all the ſtars, in 7 mouth of the r Dog; Procyon, 
N a . or . Bull's ee e 


BEES DESE gere sag gar s 


Tg- Keese DM. o Wl os 


la- 


E 
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a in the Waggoner; Ar Aru, between e lege of 
Boõtes; Caſfor and | Pollux,' two ſtars in Gemini; Hadi, the 
Kids, two ſtars in Aurigu near Capella So certain cluſters of 
ſtars; as, Pleiades or the Seven Stars, in the BulFs mne, — 
des or Suckle, near the Bulls eye, Ke. 

On moſt celeſtial globes or eharts the ſtars in krch conſtella- 
tion are diſtinguiſhed by the letters of the Greck and Roman 
alphabets, which mark them as exactly as proper names; the 
contrivance of J. Bayer, a 1603. The firſt letter of the Greek 
alphabet is affixed to the largeſt ſtar in each conſtellation ; the 
ſecond letter to the next, and ſo on. If there are more ſtars 
in the conſtellations than letters in the Greek alphabet, the 
on oe are marked with the letters of es Roman _— 


bet. 


There is a 1 particular tract in the ſky of a-whitiſh colour; 
which goes round the whole heavens, called Vin lactea, the. 
Galaxy or milky way; occaſioned, it is thought, by an innu- 


merable multitude of ſtars placed in Wh whi are not vilible 


to the naked eye. 

Beſides the milky way, chere are many js of the 
heavens brighter than the reſt, called NzBuLz; of which ve- 
ry few are perceptible to the naked Of theſe Dr Herſchel 
has given a very large catalogue. Gniy 103 had been aſcer- , 
tained before. This eminent aſtronomer has alſo diſcover- 
ed certain luminous points in the heavens, which, from their 
uniform and vivid light, he calls planetary nebulæ. 5 

All theſe nebule are fuppoſed to be . by the blended © 
light of a vaſt number of ſmall ſtars, many of which have been 
diſcovered by means of the late improvements in teleſcopes 
whereby alſo the number of the ſtars has been found to be 
23 beyond conception. We may form ſome idea of this. 

the calculation of the ſame accurate obſerver, that in one 
quarter of an hour there paſſed through the field of view of 
his teleſcope no leſs than 1 — ſtars. | 

Although the fixed ſtars er to remain in tho dune Hina 
tion with reſpect to one another, yet many of them are found 


to undergo particular changes z and ſome aſtronomers think that 


all the 2 have a certain motion, ſimilar to that of the ſolar 
ſyſtem, which their diſtance prevents us from perceiving. 
Some ſtars known to the ancients are no longer to be ſeen, 
while new ones have been diſcovered. Some ſtars are found to 
have a periodical "increaſe and decreaſe of magnitude. Some 


new ſtars have appeared all at once with ſurpaſſing ſplendour, 
and in a hort time have as chat in the time 


1 


— 5a Gd an hare induant him >, rome 
his catalogue of ſtars for the inſtruction of future obfervers. = 
The fürſt Rar of this ind obſervad by the moderns was dif. 
covered in November rr neee 85. 
veral others have ſince hoen obſerved. 
Some ſtars have betm found to diſappear and appear again 
and dt at ſued periods, hence called ro-apparext far. A 
number of ſtars which appear ſingle to the naked eye, when 
viewed through s:{chſoopt, ound ta yah} el e Farce, 
| 1 
e een eta b 
from this confderation z that although the earth 
88 pang 190 millions of miles nearer the 
fixed ſtars in one part of its orbit than in the oppoſite, yet 
their magnitude and brightneſs arc not in the leaſt altered t and 
the polar ſtar, in every part of the earth's orbit, always ap- 
| I 25 a 
whole extent earth's orbit is . 
n 4 en pages of NE: diſtance of us os TE 225 
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5 A I ee he Jin 
yens, on which the fixed ſtars are marked acoording to their 
magnitude and fituation. This is not ſo juſt a neprefemation 
PPC earth beeauſe 
the ſtars are drawn upon a convex ſphere, whereas they appear 
0 us in a concaye one. 80 that to have a; proper . 
of che celeſtial globe, we muſt fuppoſe the-obſerver 
the centre, eee eee — 
ing an is axis, it will enbitit 2 juſt repreſentativ of the . 
Tues diurnal motion of the heavens, - 
The planets are *not-marked on the dla globe on 1. 

bout of the irregularity of their motion. 

The creles.n the geſt ar mygh th fume og 6a te cy 
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*'The vertical cirel palling through dle ed ed arias "= 
of the horizon, is called the prime artis, ere 9,999 e 41 


W — ne ic 


a ar cut the horizon in a point 70 


che ftar's azimuth ig dere 
or 110 W EE ; 
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rr ab ſtar, 
ripelt c0.08k or walk ordy at their ring or ſetting ; 
wuib ſhews their hearing with reſpeft 40 caſt and e 
time, either when above of under the horizan. ©. | 
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pr what wants — is called aenith 
The was of ena eres ad unit rimen the 
globe. ie plied by the quadrant of altitude, which- being 
braſs meridian r eco s vl 
ir end put jm horror the giche ad wooden herizon, may be 5 
eee eee | 
| vertical cine | 
= of aide e Ore | 
br reſent or ſu — — — 
e world be nnn HH} hae 
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| bin 2 parallel ſphere, the equinoQial will coincide with the * 
on, the meridians will become vertical circles, and the paral- 

lels of declination will become alcamantheys, or parallels of al- 
titude. In like manner, if the poles of the ecliptic be brought 
to the zenith and nadir, the ecliptic will coincide with the 
horizon, the circles of longitude on the celeſtial globe will be- 
come vertical circles, and the parallels of latitude wilt become 
alcamanthers ; for the latitude and en or. ſtars are de- 
termined from the ecliptic. 

The longitude of the ſtars and: planets/i is msd upon 
Fi ecliptic ; the numbers beginning at the firſt point of Aries, 
or the vernal equinox, where the ecliptic croſſes the equator, 
and increaſing according to the order of the figns. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the ſun to be in the roth degree of Leo, we ſay, his lon- 
gitude or place is 4 ſigns, 10 degrees; becauſe he has already 
paſſed the 4 ſigns, Aries, TROY Gemini, Cancer, and is 10 

es in the fifth. 

latitude of the ſtars and planets | is 2 

diſtance from the ecliptic, ' upon a ſecond 
paſſing through its poles, and crofling it at ext Cher, he angles. — 
our of theſe circular lines, which croſs the ecliptic at 
right angles, 15 degrees from each other, are uſually marked 
* _ celeſtial globe, meeting in two points, called the poles of 
ic. —Hence longitude and latitude on the celeſtial 
; juſt the — relation to the ecliptic, as e 

2 — terreſtrial globe to the equator. - - 

As the longitude of places on the earth is meaſured by 
degrees upon the equator, counting from the firſt meridian ; 
fo the longitude of the heavenly bodies is meaſured by degrees 
upon the ecliptic, counting — the firſt point of Aries. And 
as latitude on the earth is meaſured by degrees upon the meri- 
dian, counting from the ye ſo the latitude of the heaven- 
ly bodies is An by degrees upon a circle of longitude, 
counting either north or ſouth from the ecliptie. The ſun, 
_—_ ore, has no latitude, being always in the ecliptic; nor 

do we ag Hema . e of his longitude, Gur of his place in the 
ecliptic, expreſſing it by ſuch-a degree of ſuch a ſign, as, 5 
degrees of Taurus, inſtead of 35 degrees of longitude. 

The two points where the echptic croſſes the equinoQial are 
ealled the : 9 points, and the firſt points of Cancer and 
Capricorn he bl/titial points. The meridian paſſing through 
the equinoctial points is called the e . ks the 
Goal ow he ffi) or, | . 0 * 
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| Jatitude of a your upon the terreſtrial globe. 
u 


cdauulul cus.“ 38 
Tube diſtance of any heavenly body from the equinoQial, 


meaſured upon the meridian, is called its declination, 
The ſun's declination either north or ſouth, is the fate as 
the latitude of the place to which he is then vertical. There- 
fore, all parallels of declination on the celeſtial globe are. the 
fame as parallels of latitude on the terreſtrial. -  _. + 


That which is called longitude on the terreſtrial globe is gal- 


led RIGHT ASCENSION:0n the. celeſtial, namely, the diſtance of 
the ſun or ſtars from the firſt point of Aries, counted on the 
equinoctial. Aſtronomers alſo ſpeak of oblique aſcenſion and de- 
ſcenſan, by which is meant the diſtance of that point of the 
equinoctial from the firſt point of Aries, which riſes or ſets at the 
ſame time that the ſun or ſtar riſes or ſets. Or thus, the right 
a{cenſion of the ſun or of a ſtar is that point of the equinoctial 
which. comes to the meridian with the ſun, or ſtar; obligue af- 
tenſion is that point of the equinoctial which riſes or ſets with 
the ſtar. | Aſcenſonal difference is the difference between right 
and oblique aſcenſion. The ſun's aſcenſional difference turn 
fenen fix 


The celeſtial globe is refed, when it is put in that poſition 
in which it may. repreſent exactly the apparent motion of the 
heavens. As that poſition varies in different places according 
to their different latitude; therefore, to refify the globe for 
any place, is to elevate the pole of the celeſtial globe the ſame 
number of degrees and minutes above the plane of the horizon 
2s the latitude of the place is. Thus the latitude. of London 
being 514 degrees, let the globe be moved till the meridian cut 
the plane of the horizon in that point; bring the ſun's place in 
the ecliptic to the meridian, make the hour-index point to the 
moſt elevated 12, or xii at noon, and ſet the meridian of the 
gow 2 and ſouth by the compaſs, and the globe will be 
That parallel to the equinoctial which divides the ſtars that ne- 
ver ſet to us from thoſe that do, is called he circle of perpetual 
2 the parallel on the other ſide of the equinoctial which 
Avides the ſtars that never riſe from thoſe that do, is called 
the circle of perpetual occult. 
The right aſcenſion. and declination of the ſun, or of any 
en ſtar, is found after the ſame manner as the longitude and 
Bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and that point of the 

equinoCtial which is under the meridian will On 

5 rig 


* 


ben fart the ene, a, nd he gs un 
a5 bg xe gre 1 and the point in which the 
meridian interſeAs the equinoCtial is Its right afcenſfton ; thus 
the declinagens of Ae fs zo eee 20 minutes north; his 
ight pair oem? 211 deptrees. 80 the declination” of Sirtus is 
es 4 o minutes ſouth; and i the right al afcetrſion * de- 
s 20 minutes. 
che right de if dectiniior ofa at be hen, I 
2285 found. Thus, ſuppoſe the right aſcenſion of Al 
5 degrees 3 minutes, and its declination to be 16 de- 
e 1 Weil knn che globe about tiff the meridian cut 


of the merit, d the northern part, you' will 'obferre 
Ar g or the Bull's eye. 
The time of the riſing, ſou na ſing, amplitude, Ke, &cc. of 


any far in a Bled year may be thug 
ay ems | Brac e — the Pleiades 
3 115 — itt the latitude of London on the 1 1th 
3 for the latitude of London, 


May. 

bf, the Guns Th ge Ba day, with the hour - inder 
pointed to tyelte, turn 1 tk i about tiff you bring the Pleia- 
des to che eaſtern, fide of the Horizon, ade der wif point 
2 50 5 mindtes, the time of their rifing in the morn- 
bri ring the ſaid cluſter of ftars to the meridian, and 
te index will one © ho 1 a the time of their 
culminating or ian : bring chem to the 
weſtern fide of the — a et en peer 69 h 40 
minutes, which ſhews the time of their ſetting in the evening 
= day. It wilt alſo appear on the circle, of the Horizon, that 
| "with about” 45 degrees of amplitude to the non, 

. with the ſame amplitude from the weft. 


To find what 'conftellationt any remarkable er in the” fr. 


mament belong A.. 


"Fringe yh in eee iy Bras me | 


ridian and ſet the index to that xi ben moſt elevated; 


the celeſtial globe bein eng reftified to tlie Tatitude, turn the globe 
till it points to the preſent hour; and by the h p of che mariner, 


compaſs, and tending the variation, at London A 
nearly 


i  equineMtiat in 65 degrees 30 minutes, and under the 16th 
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24 degrees from the north, weſtward, ſet the north pole 
the globe towards the north pole of the heavens. The ſtar mo 
the globe (if you conceive yourſelf in the centre,) which directs 
towards that point in the htayens in which the ſtar you want 
to know is ſeen, is the ſtar required. At the ſame time, by 
compyring (ha ſtars in the heavens with thoſe upon the globe, 
the other ſtars and their conſtellations may be calily known. 

To repreſent the face of the heavens on the globe at a given 
hour on any day of the year, F 

Rectify the globe to the given latitude of the place, ſetting 
it due north and ſouth by the needle, with the hour- index point- 
ed to xii; then turn the on its axis till the index points 
to the 2 hour of the night; then the upper hemiſphere o 


the globe will repreſent the viſible face of the heavens for that 
time. N | | ; | | | | 


t authors mention three ſorts of riſings and ſettings f 

the fixed ſtars, called Lats riſengs and ſettings, becauſe "ict. 

ly taken notice of by the ancient poets. 
When a ſtar riſes or ſets at ſun-riling, it is ſaid to-riſe or ſet 
mically. When it riſes or ſets at ſun-ſetting, it is ſaid to riſe or 

et achronically, When a ſtar firſt becomes viſible in the morning, 

after being for ſome time ſo near the ſun as to be hid by the 

ſplendor df his rays, it is ſaid to riſe Beliacally, and to. ſet belia- 


merſed in, or hid by, his rays, and ceaſes to appear. above the 
borizon;after fan- ttt OE nn, 
The heavens are beſpangled with ſtars as much in the day 
time as in the night, only the ſtars are rendered inviſible to us 
by the light of the ſun, At the bottom of a deep pit, however, 
we can ſee them with the naked eye. When the ſun is about 
12 degrees below the horizon, ſtars of the firſt magnitude be- 
come viſible; at 13 degrees, thoſe of the ſecond ; at 14 de- 
grees, thoſe of the third; at 15 degrees, thoſe of the fourth 
magnitude appear; and at 18 degrees all the reſt. The ſtars 
diſappear in . manner hefore ſun- riſing. Hence allow- 
ance muſt be made for theſe variations in computing the time 
2 coſmical, achronical and heliacal riſing and ſetting of the 
To find the time when any planet riſes, ſets or culminates 
a , and Gimme. IE Co En 
Find the place of the planet for the day in ſome ephem#ris or 
almanack, mark its place on the ecliptic ; then elevate the pole 
to the giyen latitude, bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and 
ſet the index to xi noon ; then turn the globe till the marked 


cally, when approaching towards the ſun, it begins to be im- | 


* ; % [OS 3 Þ ) 


degree of the ecliptic comes ſucceſſively to the 'eaftern hori- 
zon, to the 8 and to the weſtern horizon; and the in- 


dex will, in theſe reſpective ſituations, ſhew the hour TE the 
planets riſing, culminating and ſetting, 


On the, celeſtial globe may be explained the equation of 
time, the preceſſion of the equindxes, the phaſes of the moon, 
the tides, the motion of comets, &c. for the illuſtration of 
which the learner is referred to Adams on' the globes, and o- 

ther larger works on this ſubject. NT. AO TRE LAG as 


Of the TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE and its COMPONENT 


Tis earth, as being divided into land and water, is called 
the Terraqueous Globe. The land comprehends every thing on 
and below its ſurface ; the water, all liquids and fluids. | 
_ The ſurface of this globe is found almoſt every where cover- 
ed with a blackiſh mould, properly termed the ground, or the 
foil; of a different thickneſs and conſiſtence in different places, 

producing vegetables of various kinds for the ſuſtenance of ani- 
mals, and again receiving the ſubſtance of animal and vegeta- 
ble bodies when diſſolved, Plin. ii. 63. Theſe vegetables are 


enerally of a green colour, moſt delightful to the fight, 
and beautifully diverſified. | © „ 
_ The ſurface of the earth is uſually interſected with hills and 
dales, with-ſprings, and lakes, and rivulets; ſometimes with 
a craggy mountain, a rapid torrent, or the ſpreading ocean, 
Below the ſurface we find various beds or layers of different 
fubſtances, ſometimes interrupted with dreadful chafms or 
fiſſures, as in the Alps and Andes, and with caves or caverns, 
- Which are common in moſt countries. 
All bodies dug up from below ground are called fflr, from 
a mine, minerals ; but the word minerals is ſometimes taken in a 
more limited Jenſe, to denote thoſe bodies which may be melted, 
but not malleated or beaten out with the hammer. Thus al! 
metals are minerals, but all minerals are not metals. A de- 
ſcription of the ſituation of the bodies which are found below 
ground is not improperly called ſubterraneous geography. 
How the land and water were at firſt ſeparated from one an- 
other, and how the different parts of the earth were arranged 
in their preſent form, although it has often exerciſed 'the inge- 
nuity of learned men in their various theories of the earth, as the! 
ae called, yet ſtill remains as much unknown as what kind of 
el BE . ſiubltances 


Terragueous Clobe. 55 

ſubſtances exiſt towards its centre. From ſhells and other ma- 
rine ſubſtances being now found at a diſtance from the ſea, and 
even on the tops of mountains, it appears that ſuch places have 
at ſome time been covered with water. From the appearance 


of certain rocks and metallic ſubſtances, ſome fuppoſe this globe 
| to haye once been in a ſtate of fuſion. The interior part of the 


earth is found to conſiſt of ſeams or layers of different ſubſtan- 
ces lying parallel to each other, and often the one above the o- 
ther. 80 obſerves that light metals are found near the ſur- 
face, and heavier metals farther down, ep. 23. & 90. Hence 
ſome naturaliſts imagine that the gravity or denſity of bodies in- 
creaſes as they approach nearer the centre. This, however, is 
hot always the caſe ; for layers of ſtone are often found aboye 
the lighteſt ſoils, and the ſofteſt earths under the hardeſt bo- 
dies. Gold, too, is frequently found in looſe earths on the 
ſurface, even on the tops of mountains. Soft; OW 
But our knowledge on this ſubject extends only a very little 
way ; the deepeſt mine known, which is thought to be that at 


Cotteburg in Hungary, not reaching farther than. about 3000 
feet deep. All beyond this is mere conjecture; whether we 


ſuppoſe the globe to conſiſt of water, as Burnet; of glaſs, as 
Buffon ; of heated iron, with V hiſton; or of volcanic matter, 
with Kircher. | : 6; Wh 3 
The ancient philoſophers entertained. different opinions con- 
cerning the original formation of the world z ſome aſſerting the 
eternity of matter, out of which all things were formed, as De- 
mocritus and Ariſtotle ; others, that the world was made out of 
nothing, and is conſtantly preſerved by the Supreme Being, as 
1 4 and Plato, Plutarch. de placit. Phil. ii, 4.: Senec. 2, 
Nat. pref. But Cicero makes the opinion of Plato ſimilar to 
„ / MOOT 
There was the ſame diverſity of opinion concerning the com- 
ponent parts of bodies, or the firſt principles of which they are 
compoſed, Bid. OI „ : 


_ Theſe were thought by Ariſtotle, and moſt of the ancient 
philoſophers, to be carib, water, air, and fire ; hence. called 
the FOUR ELEMENTS. But Leucippus, Democritus and Epicu- 
rus, ſuppoſed all bodies to conſiſt of certain ſmall ſolid parti - 


cles, called corpuſcles or atoms ; which doctrine, with a ſmall | 


variation, was adopted by Des Cartes. T0: 

Modern chemifts (for ſo thoſe who examine the nature of bo- 
dies are called, by a name unknown to the ancients, and of 
which the origin is uncertain,) have eſtabliſhed' various princi- 


Mes of nature, as they are . ſome, Jatt, ſulphur, mercury, , 


89 
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and pure earth; others, as Varenius, water, oil or Iobbur falt, 
me” an 4247. a, 


d a fixed ſpirit or acid. But the beſt 
maintain the impoſlibility of reſolving all bodies into any cer- 
tain fir/# principles or elements ; and divide bodies or the objects 
of chemiſtry into ſalts, earths, - inflammable ſubſtances, metals, 
and water}. The effects of heat and mixture on theſe bodies 
* conſtitute what is called the ſcience of chemiftry, which, although 
known and cultivated by ſome of 
to a much greater degree of perfection by the moderns. 
Ihe hiſtory of chemiſtry is involved in wee The ear- 
lieſt traces we have of it are only the accidental mention of 
certain arts dependent on it; as the extraction of metals from 
their ores, the dying of cloths, the imitation of gems, the 
making of glaſs, Ke. Bui. xxxv. 11. / 42.; Xxxvi. 16. 66 
The firſt appearance of chemiſtry, as a ſcience, was among 
the alchemiſts, who profeſſed the art of converting the baſer 
metals into gold, in the third or fourth century, according to 
the teſtimony of Suidas, and ſeveral Greek writers. This art 
was again revived. or introduced into Europe from the eaſt in 
e 3th century; and, however. abſurd it may now appear, 
was for ſeveral ages cultivated with wonderful attention; and 
| ſome pretended to have diſcovered a compaſition called the phile- 
fepher's flone, which had the power of turning every thing it 
tou into pure gold. Nor was the abſurdity of this pre- 
tenſion exploded till the laſt century. | ; 
PARA S, born near Zurich'in Switzerland, a. 1493, 
firſt introduced chemiſtry into phyſic at Baſil, and by the ſuc- 


ceſs of lus remedies gained great reputation, . He pretended, by 


means of alchemy, to have found out an uniuerſal remedy for 
all diſeaſes, whereby human life might. be prolonged to any 
extent; but died himſelf at the age of 48. This notion, how- 
ever, of an univerſal remedy, ridiculous as it was, had many 
partizans; particularly Van HELMoNT, an eminent phyſician, 

rn at Bruſſels a. 1577; nor was it entirely aboliſhed till che- 
miſtry began to be ſtudied in a philoſophical manner, about 


the beginning of the laſt century, by Barner in Poland, Glauber 


in Germany, Ba Valentine at Hamburgh, Becher at Mentz, 
Bochnius at Leipſic, Boyle, Hooke, ani Newton, in Britain; Be- 
erhaave at Leyden, &c. | r ou 
This ſcience has been proſecuted with particular ſucceſs in 
the preſent age, and ſeems to be that branch of philoſophy to 
which the greateſt attention is now paid. But after all the diſ- 
3 have been made, there is yet much room for 


improvement. On ſeveral points there has been, and till is, 
Diviſon 


| great. diverſity of opinion. 


* 


ancients, has been carried 


r. 
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ion of theſe bodies is called NaTvrar Hiro 
as vatof eo _ Wot 8 
TE bodies are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 
properties _— ſenſation and voluntary motion conjoined. 
Animate bodies are either ſuch-as have red blood'or kerl. 


blood. 8 
Thoſe that have red blood are dirided into ſuch As are bot. 
and ſuch as are cold. 
The animals that hye ht blood are iter ache or ou 


The vIVIPAROUS, all of them ſuckle their young, and the 
claſs which comprehends them is called by Linne MAMMALIA; 
{c. animalia. 

This claſs comprehends man, quadrupeds, whale and 8 
other ſea- animals. 

The oviearovus, with warm blood; are birds, 

'Thoſe animals which have cold red blood are divided Intd 
ſuch as have lungs, and breathe ; or into ſuch as are deſti- 
date of lunge, but are furniſhed wic gills, which ſerye the 
place of lungs. 

The former of theſe' diviſions conſtitutes the  elaſs which 
Linnè calls AurHrsra, which comprehends ſerpents, 
frog, tortoiſes, Ste. z' the Erber conſtitutes the the” claſs” called 
Fines. ' | 

The animals with en blood are either eben with 
4 cruſt or kind of caſe, or are naked. The former conſtitute 
the claſs of inſecti, and the latter the claſs Of worms.” * 

For further particulars on each of thefe' claſſes authors on | 
Zoology may be — 1 , 

Zoorocy, although jt literally means 3 ger peu of Sis 
in general, has nevertheleſs” been confined to denote” the de- 
ſeription of quadrupeds. Deſcriptions” of birds , have been 
intitled Ornithology ; of amphibious ef, 2 
of fiſhes, Let _— gy; of inſects, Entomology 2 
minthology. y, natural hiſtorians have mee theſe tern, 
when hep have confined their deſcriptions to a particular part 
9 OA as Conchology, a deſcription of ſhell-fiſh ; O- 
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pbiolegy of ſerpents, -&c. or to a particular part of an animal, 


as the bones, Ofteology, &c. | 

I b bat ſcience which teaches the ſtructure of animal bodies by 
diſſection is called Anatomy. 5 18 

' . That ſcience which treats of the conſtitution and functions 
of animal bodies and their ſeveral parts, is called PETOLocr; 
but this word ſometimes denotes that ſcience which treats of 


the nature of body in general, otherwiſe called Phyics,. or Ne- 


tural Philoſophy. 2 768 55 . Tet 
be INANIMATE  bodics are either organic or jnorgs 


The ORGANIC are vegetables, and all other inanimate bo- 


dies are inorganic. „ | 
—_ ca w ho wojged e's -* 
*. VEGETABLES have many properties common wi > nal 

ut they are diſtinguiſhed from animals by the want of volun- 
tary mation. 3 . | | 


4 


Vegetables are all propagated by "RR which very much feſen⸗ 
ble the eggs of oviparous animals; and it has — long known” 


that vegetables are of different ſexes. _ This diſcovery was early 
applied to uſeful purpoſes. Thus figs, which were not only 3 
_ conſiderable article of commerce, but of food among the an- 
© cients,. were greatly improved in their ſize and quality by the 
proceſs. called caprification, deſcribed. by Pliny, xv. 19. / 21. 
which conſiſted in applying the barren flower of the male fig- 
821 caprificus ) to the female fig - tree fur} 55 | 
be difference of ſexes in plants may be diſtinguiſhed by the 
conformation of the flower; and this - conformation ſerves as 
the foundation of the juſtly admired ſyſtem of Botany, publiſh- 
ed by that great naturaliſt Linnè, profeſſor of medicine at Up- 
ſal in Sweden, who died a. 172 3 
Vegetables are not only propagated by ſeeds, as oviparous 
animals are by eggs, but like animals they receive nouriſhment 
and increaſe. in bulk, and at length produce. ſeed, which is 
likewiſe capable of reproducing another vegetable ſimilar to its 
parent. The act by which vegetables grow is called VeceTi- 
- TIONy which depends upon moiſture, air, heat, and light. Of 
. - theſe ſome are neceſſary to the very exiſtence of the plant; o- 
thers, to its vigour, colour, and other properties. Ehus no 


plant can grow without moiſture and heat; if a ſufficient quan- 
tity of air be wanting, the plant will be, deſtitute of leaves, 
and without light it will be perfectly colourleſs, _ 


' 
2 w# 
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* The nouriſhment __ plant receive is abſorbed y the 
by roots; and this 8 which 1 * 3 moiſture, is con 
veyed by proper canals to ev part o plant, mt mf 
model wh Ae aA of juices, not only n different 
plants, but in the ſame plant. Thus the Share abſoibed by 
a peach-tree is converted into an auſtere harſh-taſted juice in 
1 the leaves; into a mild gummy liquor that exudes from the 
branches; into a ſweet; delicious, high- flavoured j juice" in tlie 
fruit; and a nauſeous bitter in the kernel. By artificial means 
+ pants may be made to grow upon one another. Thus, if an 
inciſion be made in an e and a ſmall twig of a pear- 
tree be inſerted into that inciſion, the branch will not only 
grow, but produce pears; which operation is called engr. ing $ 
and gardeners ſometimes engraft ſeveral different kinds 
an" the? fame ſtock, the Tame 'root ſupplying phi ror to 
fruit of very different taſtes and flavours. The 'proceſs by 
which the fame moiſture received by the root is thus — | 
into ſo many different juices is the effect of Veen lt 
what means it is performed is unknown, 8 
Beſides this peculiarity of vegetation there are G aber 0 
circumſtances, which are equally myſterious and inexplicable:” - 
Thus, if a young willow tree be taken up by the roots in the 
winter, and planted with its branches in the ground and its 
roots upwards, the branches become roots and the roots branch- 
es. In the preſent ſtate of ſcience we muſt content ourſelves 


with the . of facts, and leave the explication of them 
to futuri 


dle ve e are of different kinds with reſpe& to their "Fa 

1 by tion; and are either trees, ſhrubs, herbs, Sraſſes, moſſes, 

1 J ferns, and flags or ſea-weeds. i 
E: For parti e of theſe, writers 0 on ; botany muſk 5 

de conſulted,” | | 

rous 57 * , +} 3s; 33236: 3-4 
nt 

F - besen Sibel from animals and a vegetables are Va- | 

0 8 1. From animals are obtained, belides ep fleſh and Ming, 

"Or milt, cream, butter, cheeſe, (produced from milk coagulated by 

45 rennet or runnet, which is an kinfullon of the ſtomach of a ſuck- 

et ling calf in water, red in different ways, according to the 

8 0 _ of the makers „eggs, honey, wax, tallow, Alt, zl, haing 

4 ; horn, &c. 3 reer , 2 kind of ſolid oil, found in the head of 

Wen a ſpecies of whale z Fin nglas, a light gluey ſubſtance, extracted 

The from ſeyeral large fiſhes found in the Danube, Boriſthenes, 


Wolga, and d other great rivers in the north of Europe. Very 
ade 2 
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ſea-fiſh ; as, oil from cod in Newfo d, and other places; 
from whales, ſeals, &c. in Greenland, and other parts. 
II. From vegetables are obtained, 1. from their juices, gums 
and reins, which exude either ſpontaneouſly from the plant, 
or by making an inciſion in the bark; bal/ams, the gums of ſra- 
grant plants; 7urpentine, the gum or roſin of the pine or fir, 
and other trees; the fame trees alſo produce tar; but this is 
not a natural roduction, being extracted by a peculiar diſtilla- 
gens fps vane Joins plan, br hey rm h 
Cane, the juice of which is expre pa the canc 
between two iron rollers. This juice is made i 15 

peated boilings and purifications; and the groſſer parts, being 
ſubjected to fermentation, yield rum. 

-:2+ From the ſeeds; meal, flour, glue, oils, &c. Fat oils 
are obtained by preſſure from the ſeeds or kernels of vegetables; 
wolatile,. or eſſential oils, as they are called, which uſually have 
a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, exiſt in almoſt all fragrant vegetables, 
being found in various parts of the plant beſides the ſeed; in 
the wood, the root, the bark, the leaves, the flowers, the fruit, 
Kc. and are obtained either by preflure, as from the peel of o- 
ranges and lemons, or by diſtillation, with water. he moſt 
valuable of theſe fragrant plants are brought from the eaſt, a 
cinnamon, campbhire, ſaſſafras, &c,, 
3. From various plants are extracted colouring matters uſed 
in dying; as, red from lag. wood, fanders, madier, &c.; blue 
from indigo: yellow from fuſtic, turmeric, ke. 
4. From various vegetables acids are produced, as vinegar, 

5. By fermentation vine is made from various fruits; as 
Tapes, currants, raſpberries, apples, &c.; ale and beer uſually 
m barley made into malt. By diſtillation ſpirituous liquors, 

or ardent ſpirits, are made from all thoſe liquors produced by 
fermentation 3: as whiſky or  aquavite from barley and other 
grains malted ; brandy or ſpirit of wine from wine; rum from 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, mixed with different acids, and diſ- 
tilled, produces a kind of fluid called Xther, of various kinds, 
according to the acid uſed, as vitriolic, nitrous, marine ether, 
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5 - SALTS ani des ſoluble in leſs than 400 We their v 
$3 


of water, affect the tongue with 2 ſingular taſte; and, when | 
the water in which they are diffolved is is evaporated, x them< 


les, ſelves into regular angular figures, called cry/falr. Theſe cryſ- 
2 tals are — Arent f erent figures in 7 dicrent — falt forming 
"i of a figure —.— to itſelf.” Thus the cryſtals of com- 


mon falts are cubes; thoſe of ſaltpetre, hexagonal Priſins, or Fi. 
fix-fided' columns; thoſe" of other ſalts of different figures. 
Some natural hiftorians have claſſed ſalts according” to the "fi 
n but chemiſts divide ſalts imo file and 
Simple ſalts, are of two ink olalc Fe te eas tek 3 
There are three alkalis, the fil, vegetable, and e "The | 
ancients produced one of theſe from the aſhes of the herb tak | J 
or glaſswort; hence the general name a/ kali, 75 (lait produ- 


3 2 ced from) kant; and becauſe this falt Arb Gn laſs, 
zally the herb is called glaſrwort.”* © 2425 
4 The ALK ALIS are divided into Ane, which fly off in the 
| by open air, as the animal allah ;* and into fuch as are fixed and 
ther which do not evaporate, as the fol and vegetable alk. 
from The diſtinguiſhing qualities of alkalis are, that they change 

i = blue colour of vegetables into green, unite with oil to —— 
| dif- „ arid with fand to form glaſs. | 
_ be acids aje/ alfo divided into foil, vegetable; . ee 
Try 


The FOSSIL. ACIDS are, the vitriolic acid, the 9 
Pk eee and the boracic acid. Fa 

The vrrnrol. 1c acid is fo called, becauſe it was firſt 
ced from * compound ſalt called vitriol ; but the vitrialic — 
now uſed i —— Feds fulphtr; and hence We modern 
Prach cen call pur wi = hs | we a 


1 
W 2 


The n1TROUs acid is ſo called, becauſe it was obtained from 
nitre or faltpetre ; the MURIATIC or marine acid, becauſe it was 
obtained from muria or ſea-ſalt z and this 8810 is ſometimes 


2 2 i t e * and is 


dug up in a ſtate from ſalt lakes in the king - 
I b 


Ro theſe foſſil os hes there are rel others which mo- 


chemiſts have dif ae 


eric acid, from NN or, 
GETABLE acids are either 2 or 15. The Aa 
tive are obtained from the juices of certain fruits and plants, as 
from lemons, currants, 1 


other N * 
of forret, and other ac: ben 42 fiftitious are, VINEGAR, 


which is produced, either ON 2 A TT) bon 
or grain ; and TARTAR, to ttom 
FFF 

aci 2 nn 22 
moſt animals; the * 10 eee 
ral other acids pr weed From inſets, us, the lu tom: f. 
py Pk eee of acids are, that they, ch 
| 0 r are, 
the blue colours of 838 16 een a with ag 
+ Jis, metals, and ſome carths, which, poſſeſſing this pro 
in conimon with alkalis, are called ole line earths 3, i Bal 
lime, magneſia, & c. 


The COMPOUND SALTS are tho which gee 


fram-the union of any acid, either with an all 2 hep 
2 metal. Thus, if the nitrous acid be united with reg 


ble alkali, there geſults 3 Sn falt called aitre.or { 2 


rom conſidering the nature and quality of this fa 
pears very different Sig the nitre of the ancients, Hin. _— -4 
4. 46. The modern nitre does 1 with acids, which 
the nitre af the ancients. did, thus, As ar uban nitre, c- 
Prove, xxV. 20, Nor does our. nitre anfwer the pur 255 
coap, as that of the ancients, 7 ho e dec 
and ſoap, Jerem. ii. 22, But both qualities are Sund 5 
the foſſil alkali; and hence _—_—— conclude the nitre 
| — thubuay dep che foſſil . 
in many parts e W. e it is called natran, in ſome 
Places tronp ; both of, which words have 2 great Feſqmaplznce 
hw nitium Or nitron. 2 
To enumerate all che * un -neealleſs in 
this place. TIS 1 has 5! tn 11 0 
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| Thote compound ſalts which conſiſt en e altalis ave 
called NEUTRAL SALTS, from the ſuppoſition Uno chey: are nei- 
ther alkali hor acid. © 

NEUTRAL SALTS mes by ede ad alkatis 3 bolt — 
when the icid is firſt added to the altali, an effervcleence enſues, 


_ which devveaſes in proportion as more dcid is added, till at 


length the addition of the acid nd longer cauſes an effervef: 
cence. The alkali is then ſaid to be faturdred with the cid, 
or the alkali and acid are ſaid to be mutually farururrd with 
each other: Thus the acids may be faturited with metals and 
abſorbent earths, to form compound falts with theſe ſubſtances; 
and the ſalts thus formed are called” metallis "or>carthy faltry or 
ſometimes falts with metallic or earthy baſes." 0 ſimilar man 
ner, as the acids may be ſaturated n e e an | 
earths 3 fo ſalts of all kinds may ſaturate water; for a certain 

tity of water will on! diifobve- à certain quantity of 
** when the folune wes fie patron 25 
tated flutions 
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Ar! enn 


| do. e 

gry chang or earth ay becken ae «git ts by 
2 in water; from mable _ 
Fry, mm yang. and from metals, cheir inferior 


| ee via be reduesd to the ſlowing jen 
N — Pia — — 


1 — ditingalthed Lien — Ahe 2 | 
thelr efferve . chalk, lime» 
fone, murbler, ſpare of different kinds, one of which, Sins in 


rye ra none 
ewe it 1 
2 8 Barpten o 


of watery che 2 ian ſtorie, fiſt e b ines 


Italy by a ——— who applied himfelf to Saen wk 
after bog 2 ed to the light, has the power of retaining it = 
fome time, and of ſhining in the dark. Magngſa, which is ſeldom 
in a pure ſtate; but generally combined with other ſubſtan» 
ces, as with the vitriolie acid 1 5 certain mineral ptings, * 
2 


| & is Serpentinus, or Ollaris. This is a ſtone 


# * — 
4 y . 
WK. 
of r 


a Fd in Sureyz or with he mire acid in ſorter; or 
with different earths, as in various ſtones, 8 
0 


that it may 
turned in a/turner's lathe, and pots allæ } and pans made of 
it, which are remarkably clean, and refift the action of fire. 
is . Fight or ——— are ſuch as are friable or pul- 
verifable when dy, but form a tough ductile paſte with water, 


and when burnt become extremely. hard, as clays, of which 


there are various kinds. Clays, when baked, conſtitute all the 


varieties of bricks, pottery, and porcelain. 


Ks. Vi corths are ſuch as differ from the two former by 
nts wing inten erm we They melt in a due 

— . — ut they generally require ſome other ſubſtance 

to be mixed with them to promote their fuſion, and are ſo hard 
that they ſtrike fire with flint, and a file makes no impreſſion 
on them. They are commonly found, not in an earth ſtate, 


but in the form of foxes, Ninti, agater, quartz (a w. ſemi- 


tranſparent ſtone, which has the property of emitting flaſhes of 
light, when two of them are rubbed one againſt the other in 


the dark, accompanied with a ſtrong ſulp 15 5 phoſphoric 


ſmell), granites, fand-flone, ſand, gravel, &c. lici- 
ous arch, as * * called, = been found in the wag ane git 

ſome lakes in the Highlands of Scotland. To this claſs be 
long moſt of the gems, jaſper, calcedony, carnelian, fo called 
—— Nes — . ſardonyx, y_ tourmaline, garnat, 
topaz, e, emerald ; | as: lava, e pu- 
mice, and a e N 


| line CR TO CL GONE RIO, and "many actes of 


4. — earths differ fe reſin, having 2 peculiar 
ox fibrous texture, and- + rg, of-the other 
earths, as, Talk, conſiſting of thin ſcales or plates, ſo large and 
tranſparent that they ate uſed for windows in Ruſſia; Aſbeſtus, 


conſiſting. of fibres, which are ſometimes ſo fine as to be capa 


ble of being wrought into cloth ; and, from its power of . with- 
Aanding the fire (as the name denotes), it was uſed by the an- 
cients as 2 covering for the body when | burnt, to preſerve the 
zuſnes; Mountain leather and ux. ee, are Royce _ 
8 * 1 
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ul. ala AD Lbs; 
of | N en Bott) 
. ee ul 4% emuting 
heat ght. 
VS Moſt bodies which belong to this claſs are nc bog 7 cer- 


tain impurities, chiefly; of an wp: Fro 
edel ob: entirely conſumed, and idm 
aſbes. 2 

All inſlammable ſubſtances are violently ated upon. by the 
vitrivlic and nitrous acids, except camphor, and; 1 or 
liquid bitumen, Plin. ii. 105. , 19. 

The mineral e e are . which 
are found fiſhes, inſects, and e which . Pak 
has once been liquid; amber rock oil _{petraley Js, both 
ſolid and liquid; bitumen, bs.” 35. 5% . 1 2 phur or 
brimſtone, either pure or mixed with other ſubſtances, lin. 
. 18. «50-5 4 F 853 v. 12 a bituminous 9 Tons. 


. 


for burning vas unknown to the nu 
28 Gt 0 diſcovered by the Britons, as it is thought, near 
Mancheſter, ſome time before the invaſion of Julius Czfar. 
But for ages. after the diſcovery wood continued to de general- 
7 ui uſed for ſiri long as the foreſts abounded. 

abc ds of cord i in the reign. of Hime um. 

—4 in A granted a charter to the town of Neweaſtle, al- 
the inhabitants to dig for coals. They were not, how- 
N into common uſe till the reign of Charles I. and | 
oy old at 17 8.2 chalder or chaldron. _ 8 

Some .years. after the Reſtoration, about 200,000 \chaldrons 
were Wy in London, at the Revolution above 390,000, and 
at preſent bog, ooo In Ireland, although they have coal, yet 
they take annually 2 conſiderable quantity both from: ngland | 
and Scotland. "ow. 85 
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mines, as, France, Liege, Germany, and Sweden; and in, A- 
merica, Newfoundland, 2 e-Breton, Canada, and forme of the 


In- 
New England Phorinces- ut in all N the ANY is of a oh 


7. 44 4 
A 
$7 TN 
N nr 


There are ſeveral other obe in Europe which habe dal 7. 


— 
3 
2 . 
f N 
1 * 
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found, by 1 0 
gh 8. '4 7 


buttons, &c. are made of it. 


nl 85 Inflommable Sabftanctt. 


| inferior to he 1 5 ſo chat ade ob 


port great quantities of the Britifh coal f. 
nufa res. 


Coal is found in Strata not in mountainous . e . 


A places abounding with vallics, moderately rr 1 


rel 0 with plains of conſiderable extent.” 
coal are found between rata of other ſubſtances, ly 4 
ſtone” of various kinds. 

"The rar ate feldom or never found tobe in x horizontal fi- 
tuation, but ufually * an tmelinativii or deſcent, called the 


The fraid are ſometimes interrupte begue, called be 
Beans A 1 4 0 

Strata of coal are Lan found They are commonly 
attended with tary ef rings 'of und dey. is Fre, oe 
times by Tarn bt when a level for this purpoſe” «7h be 
| "of different kinds, ce by fite- en- 


"There 18 e 1 ffentey in "digging for cot” Th 
Prata or featns are often of different thickneſs ; ſometimes there 
arc ſeveral frata below one another. : 
Coallieries or coal-pits are expoſed to dreadful accidents from 


: what is called a cruſb or ſut, when the pillars fail b by the ſuper- 
_ incumbent weight or otfier wife, and from damp or mflammable 
airs 


There ate ſeveral Kinds of coal, 28 the tonnen, Scotch coal, 
which burns to. white aſhes ; the Newta 755 Which Cakes, 
and by burning becomes cinders the Mind Lua which burns 
os flame like charcoal; Kennel coal, which burns with 2 


virid light, , takes fire, and is ſo hard as ta be capable oĩ 


receiving a ſo that trinkets of various kinds, fn 9 


20 


The moſt remarkable eel 'of 1535 u endes bees i 
when they are brought into contact with nitre. 


If nitre touches an inflammable ſubſtance heated ted hot, 1 


0 violent combuſtion i aw oduced, Acco a is with 2 kind of 


crackling hoiſe or exp Pon, and the is then faid to d. 
 Pagrate. 
"Ie ein i amt intantancous, the body is ſaid 


$$ - # pb. os 
Ltonate. * 


| | of itre gave : riſe to the compo tion of GUN: 
| 7D 15 


bſkance ich has, wholly changed the mil 


tary Tu of nations, and which, although in itfelf moſt de- 
ſtructive, 


XX. Cre wer Ep erte wv =. 
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gructire, eber ove best the Crab wers, 
efling in ſome de pine the ies nal ” 
. b eee dad eee If we {i 
gun-powder to be. divided into 100. parts, 2 s. 
pitxe, .15 of charcoal, oi 19 eng 
mi e eee 
and 1 of charcoal. 


1 in — 1 
— PR nun bl of water. The an, wa 


rmed into, a ſtiff pa w hich being forced chroug 
is broken into ſmall TT or becomes: granui jeſs 


"When x hike 
the plate held over a 28 2 k. e. 


into a blackiſh dark brown-maſs, and as ſoon 84. 
is melted, it explodey with. a ſu ſurpribngly loud and {mare noiſe. 
. is aid. to have been, accidentally. invented by 

. at Mentz, about the rar 1330; 
e er ee the goa thes 


war with the Genoeſe, a. n Badens affirm that 
8 


guns were uſed by the En at the battle of Crefly; 
e qr wi — 
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2 METALS | 6: 

8 diinpuibed from W e SE 
A the heavieſt ſtones being not much above four times 


fines heavier than water. Metals: are. alſo the moſt 
I de 


* 


1 


Thale ade Sitte ft ductile te and "allele," or may 
moſt Extended by che hammer, and remain longeſt un. 
Fanged by fire, are called perfect metals. Theſe are three, 
Ie, ere, and platina, ately difcovered in the gold mines of 

| aniſh America, reſembling gold in its properties, but of a 
ite colour.” Pure or refined platina is N much the heavieſt 
body known, \ gold was one to be before the diſco- 
ee platina. It requires a very ſtrong heat to melt it. Its 
art Deere as 4 plate of heated iron 
'beaten. is property is called weld: 


it, 0 is peculiar to iron and platina. 


Such metals as may be de or changed into cank 


fire; are called imperfect metals. Theſe are four, copper, iron, le 
and tin. Thofe metallic ſubſtances which do not poſſeſs malle 
m_ and duCtility are called ſemimetals, as antimony, biſmuth, 
me, cobult; arſenit, nictil, and ſome 3 Mercury forms 
a 4 by itſelf. Al theſe were known to the anden except 
Slitine, cobalt,” arſenic, and nickel.” q 
* ur Kern on of fend ral mens pe gold, 6 
Me platina, may be feduced᷑ to Go = oy fi eil. 
2 calx, and then A to be c 
ee pure mictall IE rs . 
250 gun © wan 8 d e * e k. 
The kale being mixee with any inſtammable ſubſtance, and 
eo fire in cloſe veſſels, is reſtored by melting into it 
Kezalſe fen; and is then aid to be revived or reoivified. 
When metals are calcined the calx is found to be heavier 
than the metal from which it was eee, "This fact long 
Puzzled chemiſts, and was never” explained, til 
Ol late it has been found to be owing to the conbinaion of pr 
air with the metal during the NY of its calcination. 
The places where metals are found are called mines, chief 
in mountainous countries, They are ſeldom found pure, ei- 
gold, filver, and quickſilver, then called native or virgi 
old and filver, but generally mixed with ſulphur, arſenic, or 
both ; 1 in which ſtate W and 
the mixture is called an ore. | 


ES are fre quently found in detached hy but 500 
commonly in 5 — maſſes, wholly filling long 'crevices or 
_ eracks in the rocks. eee of he are called vein! 
and traverſe the rock in all directions, ſometimes half an inch 
thick, and other times ſeveral feet. The rock or ſtony matrer mit 


ed with the ore in the vein is called the matrix, Sometimes * 
ar 


unc; 
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| are found, neith in detached fragments nor in continued 

f but compoſe CE DOE EIN 
ly the, caſe with copper and iron. Thus the mountain 

e, eg in . e in n 01 — 


e quantities wa — fulphnreous metallic: fab 
—. which, taking . —— been us Tn the cauſe of 
ſubterranean fixes, volcanoes, and earthquakes. 

Pyrites is a mineral reſembling the creed and is foe 
times ſo hard that it has the power of ſtriking ſparks-of fire 
from ſteel, whence. its name, or rather becauſe it has a great 
deal of fire in it, Plin. xxxvi. 19. /- 30. It is eviahy, oh 8 
white, yellowiſh, or Dee gol r... 

The operations by which metals are obtained from ores. are 
lj the /melting of ores, A chemical operation to determine 

uantity of metal or other matter in minerals, or to diſco- 


rh lu of uri of ay mal of meal, ls called an Hey 


2 
ben men d. 2 following order : i with reſpect to 
their weight; pl atina, 2 $0 mercury, lead, filver, copper, iron, 
and tin; — 2. 1 70 to 
iron, tin, laad. The uti of mercury and latina is not yet 
determined ;—3. with regard to their hardneſs; iron, atina, 
copper, filver, gold, tin, td lead: —4. with reſpect to their te- 
— — or the force with which their 5 adhere to one ano-—-̃ 
ther and reſiſt ſeparation; which is proved by the weight which 
wires of the fame diameter, made of the ſeveral metals, can 
faſtain without breaking gold, iron, copper, ſilver, tin, lead. 
The tenacity. of merci wry 7 unknown, and that of plating unde- 
termined: => _ 1 uſibility; mercury, tin, lead, Alver, hs 
copper, iron, and : | 
By. mixin diderens metals together are formed compound ne- 


bod þ 5 _ roll, 3 ſtate, are too ſoft. to be 10 | 
of er in a are too ſoft to employ- 

pen ed for various pu rpoſes,, wee pu fa therefore mixed with ſame : 

a inch ther metal to harden, them, which mixture is called alley or al. | 

r mu- LY The alloy for 5 1s * P eee, 8 of 

es ore 5 5 Ir ct 1 25 22 Alver 3 
ard Vi 


4 ws $2 2 


their ductility; gold, ſilver, copper, 


tals, Thus raſs and. 3 16 formed b a, mixture of 6. < | 


8 Metall. 


filver and copper, according to the colour defired, whetlier 
deep or light. Silver is Aways alloyed with copper. 
ITwo ſoft metals mixed together produce a compound much 
harder than either of them; and in ſome caſes, as when cop- 
per and tin are mixed together in certain proportions, the mix- 
ture becomes the hardeſt of all metallic fubſtances, called bronze 
or bell- metal. This compound is employed for making cannons, 
ftatues, bells, and parts of heavy machinery which are liable to 
be much worn. It alſo poſſeſſes the property of receiving a very 
fine poliſh; and is hence uſed for pecula or mirrors, and for 
making reflecting teleſcop ert. e eee Lo heD 
Certain metals eaſily mix and combine together; hence the 
art of ſoldering. Thus tin is a ſolder for lead; braſs, gold, or 
are folders for iron, &c. Some metals will not unite at 
all. This property of uniting, or not uniting, is called the af- 
finity of metals. 7 7 a 
en any metal is united with quickſilver, it is ſaid to be «- 
malgamated, (from a u, together, and yapuur, to marry ;} as 
all the metals may, except iron and platina, and with difficulty, 
— , ¼ , , 
The aſe of this operation is to render metals ſoft and ductile. 
Gold is thus drawn over other matters by the gilder. The 
mixture prepared for this purpoſe, commonly confiſting of fix 
parts of mercury and one of gold, is called ama/gam or amalgs- 
mg. 5 ; 1 i 33 "GN 
Gold is ſeparated from alloy by the operation called cupe/lation, 
from cupel, x1 thallow porous 8 made of bated bone: 
in which the — is expoſed to a ſtrong heat, together with 
lead, and is thus purified from the imperfect metals. The o- 
perations by which gold is purified from ſilyer are called 


7 


guartation and parting. © © 


© Lap, by means of heat and air, is formed into minium ot 

ted lead; by means of the ſteam of the acetous acid or vinegar, 
Into ceruſe or white leads ... 

© "Theſe are the calces of lead, and are uſed chiefly for paints; 

as ingredients in colourleſs or flint-glaſs, and for glazing earth- 

en-ware. The cal of lead is a principal ingredient in moſt of 


the modern fine white glaſſes... . © 
are found to be deadly poifons; 
for water- 


„ 1 
1 * 


All che preparations of lead 


hence lead is thought not to be perfectly innocent 
pipes, and much leſs ſo for any kind of veſſels. | 
= There is 1 mineral ſubſtange called plumbagv or black lead, of 
which pencils are made; found in different parts, the beſt 2 

5 ; BF | Borrow dal 


* 


aal. „ 


1 It is a compound of iron and 
inflammable matter. 2 TE 

From copper is formed? ance uſed in painting green 
colours, called verdigris, which alſo is a ſtrong poiſon. The 
uſe of copper veſſels has, in ſome inſtances, been productive ; 
of fatal conſequences. z whence, unleſs with —— mn 


tions, they, are "thought unſafe for culinary ere 


RON, the moſt. uſeful of all metals, is-found- in greater a- 
bundance than any other. It undergoes ſeveral operations be- 
fore it is fitted for the purpoſes of the forge. Two pieces of 
iron, W when heated 40.19. certains Jdogroe in what is called a 
white heat, will adhere to one another, and may be perfectiy 
united by hammering ; which property. is nin to iron and 
platina, and called WELDING. 

If the pureſt malleable iron be bedded in pounded. e 


SSS S 


8 F 


> 4s in a cloſe veſſel, and kept for a oertain time, longer or ſhorter - 
28 according to the thickneſs of the bars, it is found that by this o- 
ley peration, which is called cementation, the iron has gained a ſmall - 
f addition of weight, about the 150th. or the a00th part, and is 
CY rendered much more brittle — fuſible than it was before. 
The After this operation it is called 8TEEL. It may be welded, © 
kr like bar iron 3 but its moſt uſeful property is that of becoming 
les extremely hard when made red hot and plunged in cold water. 
| The hardneſs, produced is greater in 5 as the Neel. is 
. hotter and the water colder. 


tion, 
nes, 


Artiſts ſoften the hardeſt ſteel to any degree, by gradually 
heating it and hn it hy cod n nn, _n is 
ee 1 gh "ax 


Tix is very malleable, 3 not very tenacious... 11 f is ex- 
tended into plates called . and thele plans: may be bea-, | 
ten into leaves like gold. | | 

A mixture of tin and lead in omtain 5 forms the, 
compound called PEwTER, which is much more applicable 
to certain purpoſes than tin or lead alone, being much harder, 
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. and melted with leſs heat than either of theſe metals in their 
ſt of ſeparate ſtate; and ſometimes to make it harder a little zinc 

| is added. One very remarkable property of pewter is, that bß 
ſons; adding bizmuth to it, a mixture is formed which may be melt- 
ater- ed with leſs heat than is neceſſary to make water boil. 


bank is chiefly found in the county of Corhwall, "whence che 
are ſaid to have | ot their tin. 
| as 405 WATERS, 
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Newron defines water when pure to be a very fluid ſalt, vo- 
latile, and void of all ſavour or taſte. According to others it 
is nothing but ice diſſolved: and all fluidity is ſuppoſed to be 


the effect of heat, which exiſts: to a certain degree in à latent 
ſtate in all bodies, for when part of the heat of watet is gone, 


ö it becomes fixed and ſolid. 2 10 2 — 


An important diſcovery was lately made by Mr Cavendiſh in 
England, and farther — by Monſieur Lavoiſier at Pa- 
ris, that water is a compound of vital and inflammable air, in 
the proportion of 85 of the former, and 15 of the latter, or as 
1 to 3, which ſhews the falſehood of the notion formerly en- 
tertained, that water is a pure dement. Water, however, is ſo 
univerfal an agent in the moſt important operations ef nature, 
that we need not be ſurpriſed at ſome ancient philoſs ima 
1 be derived from it. For not only dew, rain, 

now, and meteors, owe their” exiſtence to water, but all ani- 
mals and vegetables, ſays Newton, grow from water, and ' af- 
ter putrefaction return (in part) to water again. Its weight is 
uſed as the meaſure for determining che ſpecific gravity of bo- 
dies, one cubic foot of water weighing 1000” ounces Avoir- 
dupois weight; and the boiling point has been aſſumed as 
the ſtandard” of compariſon of the different degrees of heat 
in other bodies. Water is the great ſolvent of all ſalts, 
and theſe ſolutions of falts in water are the ſolvents of 


metals, earths, and inflammable ſubſtances. The diſpoſition of 


this globe into parallel Jrata is ſuppoſed to have been the effect 
of water, from the numerous relicts ot aquatie animals and 
productions found in them. Thus the vaſt ffrata of marble, 
limeſtone, chalk, & c. are entirely compoſed of ſhells, corals, 
&c. or of the matter into which theſe animal productions have 
mouldered and decayed. Vegetable ſubſtances, and the relicts 
of land- animals, are obſervable in the frata of free ſtone, of ſome 
clays, of coal, and of flate. Some have thought, from vari- 
ous experiments, that water is convertible into earth; and o- 
thers have aſcribed to this the diminution they ſuppoſed to have 
taken place in the waters of the ſea ; but later naturaliſts have 


detected the fallacy of theſe experiments; and we know, that 


as the ſea has ſunk or receded from ſome places, ſo it has made 
encroachments upon the dry land in others. 
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Water | generally defined to be 2 fluid that is infipid,. "x 
16urlels; ind without any flavour. It was alſo ſaid to be ines. 
laſticz: but later experiments pa cath is in eee de- 
gree co compreſſible. 1 si 50 vid 222 | 

; "Water is ſeldoni/ Found periecliy pure, bat amoſt 

04 ra — _—_— and to purify it diſtilla- 

it tow: ig | nb 42 r eee ert: 4 

be The varieties of water ate, rain or fuu-water, fountain or 

nt well-water, river=water, - the mater ꝙ Jakes, mamſbea, aud 

ie, pr, beng in — Of: :theſe-rain«water is the moſt 

in fact water diſtilled» by natute. .- It, hows 

io ideals Lover Fepin impurities of different kinds. 

1 deſcending it attrafts the various volatile ſubſtan- 

ces ſuſpended in the atmoſphere. Hence, near great towns, 

it is found to have a blackiſh tinge, and a ſenſible taſte of ſoot 3 


1 


o * Ho 
Z 


en- and in the country, in ſummer, when large quantities of the pollen 
fo or flaminel duſt of plants are carried up with whirlwiuds, the 
re, nin falling through this yellow duſt is ſo much diſcoloured bỹ 
na it, as ſometimes to have given riſe to the popular error of . 


ers of ſulphur, as à number of certain inſects is N ee 
——̃ K— 


af- Fountains or wells are impregnated with various matters, ac 
t U cording to the nature of the e — Wale 
bo- r ee eee . e ar 

oir- 


„7E ee 


lts, them are very hot; as — waters of Bath and Buxton in Eng- 
of land, Aix 1a Ch in Germany, Baie in Italy, — But 
n of the moſt remarkable hot ſprings occur in Iceland. oe 
fect their heat moſt — to ſubterraneous fires, che 


hotteſt are found in places near volcanoes. - Wo 
— are impregnated with various matters; ſalts, ſubs 
* and airs of different kinds. The falts 
— — contain conſiſt of compounds of the foſſil alkali, 


licts eombined either with vitriolie aa eee dee , we -197 
ome earths or metals with theſe acids. | 
vari- Sometimes the earths and metals are diflolved in ſpring-wa- | 
d 0- ter by means of fixed air; as, the calcareous earth in een 
have ſprings, and iron in chalybeate ſprings. - In conſequence ot the 
have fixed air, which is a very volatile ſubſtance, evaporating when 
that theſe waters are expoſed, the calcareous earth or metals, which 


had been kept difſolved in Mate this fixed air, is depoſited 
upon 


the mean heat of the climate where they occur, but ſome -of | 


6 a _ Waters.” 


h b 
And if che waters chance to run over any vegetable or animal 
ſubſtance, ſuch ſubſtance is gradually aug, with calcareous 
earth, and is then faid to be Narri fel. Sometimes ſprings con- 
tain a greater quantity of fixed air than is ſufficient for the ſo- 
lution of the different ſubſtances in the water. The water is 
then impregnated with a ſuperabundant quantity of fixed air, and 
aequires an agreeable briſk and acid taſte, which waters are 

_ ACIDBL®,, ſc. aqua, as the Selzer waters, and others. 
_ » Sulphur, and other inflammable ſubſtances, are found diſſol- 
ved in water. Theſe are called ſu/phureous ſprings, as, at Har- 
* Trowpate in Yorkſhire, Springs impregnated with theſe differ- 
ent ſfubſtances are diſtinguiſhed, not only by their flavour, but 

8 to by their medical qualities, hence called medicinal ſprings. 
Water may be conſidered as either hard or ſoſt. Soft water is 
ſuch as is pure from any admixture, except alkaline ſalt; hard 
water, ſuch as is impregnated with an acid, either alone or 
e ee eee, RN Ede mark of hard water is curdlng 


The vater e lakes is derived —— from: rain or 
ſprings, or moſt generally from both. The water of ' rivers is 
impregnated with a great variety of matter, both mineral and 
— according to the nature of the ſoil through which 

paſs. The water of rivers near great cities is replete with 
rs 4 a quantity of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, that upon 
ſtanding a few days in a veſſel it undergoes a putrid fermenta- 
8 with Thames n which is thus pw | 

The water of lakes is in general purer chan that of rivers. 
The water of the larger lakes in America is ſaid” to be fo 
_ tranſparent, that ſtones and rocks at the bottom may be ſeen 
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ee e eee e eg enn e eee eee geg 161 
intervened. par 
The water of marſhes and ſmall pools abounds with. various 7 
impurities, both from — — and animal ſubſtances. In iel 
fummer, eſpecially, they ſometimes abound with ſuch a num- can 
ber of inſets and ſmall aquatic animals, that the water appears Eur 
of the ſame colour with theſe inſects; ani the inſects are ſo wat 
quickly produced as to give riſe to a vulgar error, that the the 
water bo been ſuddenly changed. One fpecies of inſects, cal- wit] 
led moneculus, in particular, of a ſcarlet colour, has ſometimes thai 
made it be believed that water was changed into ons which In t 
on wow es perm as @ portentous omen. 
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SEA-WATER is very full of impurities, chiefly of the ſa 
line kind. There are three compound ſalts found in ſea- water; 
viz. 1. common ſalt,” or a compound of muriatic acid and fot 
alkali; 2. ſalited magnęſa, or a compound of muriatic acid and 
magneſia; 3. gypſum, or a compound of vitriolic acid and lime. 
The proportions of theſe ingredients in ſea-water, brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope, according to Bergman's analy- 
ſis, in a thouſand parts, 33 of the firſt, ꝙ of the ſecond; and 
1 of the third, making about 43 parts in a thouſand. -- How 
theſe ingredients came to be in the ſea- water, can only be ex- 
plained bo ſuppoſing, that the water meets with theſe ſalts ei- 
ther at the bottom of the ſea, and diſſolves them, or that they 
are waſhed down by the rivers from various frata, and aceu- 
mulated in the ocean; for the water evaporated by the ſun's 
heat from the ſurface of the fea takes up with it no particles of 
falt. Hence thoſe lakes which receive rivers, but have no exit 
or diſcharge, are falt ; as the lake Aſphaltites, or the Dead ſea, 
in Paleſtine, into which the river Jordan runs, whoſe banks in 
ſummer are encruſted with great_ quantities of dry falt, of a 
more pungent nature than the marine ſalt, having a reliſh of 


. ſal ammoniac. There are very few ſalt lakes in the world. 


That ſurrounding the city Mexico, and the lake Titicaca in 
Peru, communicating with that of Paria, are faid” to be of 
this kind. Some add the Caſpian ſea, which, if conſidered: as 
a lake, is no doubt the moſt wonderful in the world. It is re- 
ported to be ſomewhat leſs ſalt than the ocean. Strabo men- 
tions a ſalt lake in Armenia, xi. p. 529. e SIO 
The portion of ſalt in ſea-water is different in different parts 
of the ocean. The water of the Baltic ſea is ſaid to contain 
one 64th of its weight of ſalt; that of the ſea between Eng⸗ 
land and Flanders, the 32d part; on the coaſt of Spain, the 
16th part; and between the tropics, from one 11th to one 8th 
part. e Barn if cul 200 eee ee ee 
The ſea-water in the Ethiopic ocean, over againſt Guinea, 
yields white ſalt as fine as ſugar, with once boiling ; which 
cannot be produced from the water of any of the ſeas in 
Europe without frequent boilings. The greater. ſaltneſs of ſea- - 


water in the torrid zone is aſcribed to the gm exhalation of- 


the ſun, to the heat of the water which diflolves the falt mixed 
with it, as the ſame water or ſalt- meat taſtes ſalter when hot 

n when cold; and to the leſs frequency of rain or ſnow. 
In the rainy months the ocean within the tropics is not ſo ſalt 
near the ſhores as it is in the dry months; and at the I 


— 
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of the rivers Qrenooco, of the A tas Plata, the 
| pecan loſes its falt taſte for ſeveral leagues from the ſhore. 

\” The ſea-water is heavier than freſh in proportion to its ſaltneſ, 

| It was che opinion of the Peripaterier that ſalt water would 

freeze ſooner than freſh, as being leſs pure. But the contrary 

hos es . is 2 a; bc 

reſiſts coagulation, hic ſeparated the 

fa, will not congeal in the hardeſt froſt. See I. fem a vol. I, 


4 dale is . from = or from any water which 
: + me p09 or there are many e e of 
—5 by evaporating the wa 4.4 

y means of large Gala iron boilers, called /a:- 

855 ; and the exyſials. of ales are token. ont, jo. daſhes, In 
and other northern parts, the ſea- water is expoſed to 
ben and the ice, which is almoſt entirely freſh, being ta- 
out, the remaining. brine, thus rendered much wangen 

evaporated by boiling. 

” In the ſouth of Europe alt is made by ſpontaneous evapors 
4jom-ip tat-piaces. of ground near the ſea, which are . banked 
round; and the water made to paſs from one ſhallow pond 
to another, till che ſalt is rrp This is called Bay ./alt, 
from its being found in large nn formed. by nature on 
the Bay of Biſcay. 

Common ſalt is found in maſſes, or in pits below 

ground, a3 in England and elſew This is called roct- 10 

Erbe illand of 8 my white hard ſalt, of w 
; make the walls of their houſes, and there i j nk one — 

of freſh-water in the whole iſland. , - 

Sea-water, if taken up near the ſurface, contains alſo dle 
remains of animal ſubſtances, which render it nauſeous, and in 
— continued calms a _ 08, to emit a OR ſmell. 
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1. When abody i is ſo diffuſed 2 any lane. 28 to be in- 
viſible, that is, when the mixture is perfectly tranſp arent and 
homogeneous, then that body is faid to be 4% 455 - the li- 
quor; and the mixture is called a ſolution; diſſolyed 
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dent or men ruuin. 
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| Abody may be ſeparated from the body in which it ie ifs 
ſolved A ——— which is taken up 
by the ſolvent, and the body which was before diſſaved is ſet 
looſe, and falls to the bottom of the veſſel in the form of very 
fine Thus, if lime be diſſolred in muriatic acid, and an 
alkali falt be added to the folution, the lime will fall down to the 
bottom of the veſſel in che form of a white pouder; e ap 
tion is called precipitation. The ſubſtance uſed: to produce it is 

called che precipitant, andthe powder which falls down, the pre- 


for is the reducing of a ſolid body to a fluid ate, by the 


3 of heat. 
Nhe veſſels for fuſion are either - iron ladles or ib ſo 
called, becauſe formerly they uſed to be marked with a croſs. 
Crucibles are veſſels compoſed of earthern ware of a peculiar 
kind. Thoſe in common uſe are called Heffan erueibles, be- 
cauſe originally brought from that "country ; but for certain 
purpoſes, which require a more intenſe heat, crucibles are made 


of x mixture of clay and black ea, commonly called Kaka 
erucibles, or blue ; | 

* Filtration-ov — is when a fluid i is purified by making 
it paſs through different ſubſtances. ©  - 

; ation is the { eparating of the more volatile parts of a 
body er but the term -ation is more 
ſtrictly confined to the dif of fluids by heat. When 
the volatile parts of a body that are diffipated are ſolid, the o- 
tion is called roafting. Thus water is ſeparated from ſome 
, which are diflolved in it by evaporation z and I: is 
ſeparated from the ores ef avotuls by roaſting. 
| W the ev ion · is ſo performed — the volatile parte 
are preſerved, it is called diftillation if the volatile * are 
fuid ; and ſublimation if they are ſolid. 

Diſtillation is of three kinds, technically called per deſcenſum, 
ad latus, and per aſtenſum. The firſt is when the vapour is 
made to deſeend, and is received into a veſſel below; but this 
method is ſeldom uſed. The ſecond is, when the vapour is 
= — out of the veſſel, which contains the materials, 

and is received into a veſſel properly adapted to it. 

In this kind of diſtillation, which is in frequent uſe, the veſſel 
containing the materials is called a retort ; and the veſſel fixed 
to its ſide, in Which the vapour is condenſed, is called a re- 
ceiver, The yetorts are made of iron, earthen ware, or more 
commonly of 'glaſs. © The receivers are generally of yg but 
ſometimes of earthen ware. ” the third, namely. the diſtilla⸗ 
tion 


_— 
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Bon per aſcenſum, the vapours are ſuffered to take their natural 
courſe upwards, and are condenſed i in a cavity: above the 0 
which contains the materials. 
© Formerly the veſſels uſed in this operation were called 8 
curbit for holding the materials, and an alembit for condenſing 
the vapour. Theſe veſſels are uſually made of glaſs or | earthen 
ware. But for general uſe they are found inconvenient, and 
their place i is ſupplied by the common fill, 3 is generally 
made of metal, and conſiſts of a body ding the materials, 
a head or cavity above the body 12 — * vapour, a 
beak or pipe iſſuing from the head, and terminating in a long 
tube that paſſes through a veſſel conſtantly filled with cold wa- 
ter, called the refrigeratory. The vapours paſſing through this 
pipe are condenſed into a 4 fuid before they arrive at its extre- 
mity, whence they drop into veſſels placed below. The more 
effectually to condenſe the vapours in the pipe paſſing through 
the refrigeratory, the pipe is bent ſpirally like a cork ſcrew, 
and thus makes ſeveral circumvolutions among the cold water. 
This ſpiral pipe is commonly called the worm of the ſtill. 
The fluids obtained by diſtillation are generally called ſpiriti, 
or diftilled waters ; and what remains in the Nil. is called the 
reſduum, which, from its often having a blackiſh appearance, is 
called a cnput mortuum. And as it is frequently of no uſe, the 
ancient chemiſts ſometimes; called it terra damnata. When 
ph undergo a ſecond nder they are faid to be recti 
"" T8 
The veſſels uled for fublimation are chiefly the. cucurbit and at 
alembic, above defcribed, or ſometimes o/udels, which are glo- 0 
bular veſſels, either of glaſs or earthen ware, with two openings 00 
diametrically oppoſite to each other. Theſe aludels are pla- as 
ced one above another, the neck of the undermoſt into the Mi 
mouth. of the uppermoſt z fo'that if any vapour be not conden- A 
fo 
la; 
of 


2 


Ted in the firſt, it may paſs! to the ſecond to be there condenſed, 
ſo to the third, the fourth; c. The product of the ſubli- 
mation is called ſublimate, which, from its —— light ſtate, 
is ſometimes called foxvers ; as, flowers of ſulphur, \&c... - co 
Both in diſtillation and fublimation the different veſſels are 


fixed to one another by means of certain es, moſt common- lal 
ly made of clay lutum), hence called luer. Se 
In ſome diſtillations, eſpecially in retorts, the retort. itſelf is loc 
not expoſed to the naked fire; but another ſubſtance is placed art 
between them; thus, an iron pot is placed above the fire, and 27 
filled with ſatis; aſhes, water, or ſome other ſubſtance in 


—_— the rctort is ** 4 Theſe are called Rade 0 balnea,) 
as, 


= 
\ 
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a3, Balneum arene, maris, vaporis, &c. ſand-baths, water-bafhs, 
vapour-baths, &c. The uſe. of theſe, baths is to convey an e- 
qual heat to every part of the retort, to moderate the degree of 
heat, and to prevent the retorts, which are generally made of 


glaſs, from being broken by a ſudden expoſure 10 the fire. 


General Drvistons of the TERRAQUEOUS. GLOBE. 


| War part of the earth is covered with water is not | exact- 
ly known. It is ſuppoſed to exceed the land at leaſt. by one 


The whole collection of water is called the ocean, or the ſea. 
It is commonly divided into three parts; the Atlantic, which 
ſeparates Europe and Africa from America, about 3000 miles 
broad; the Pacific, which ſeparates America from Aſia, 10% 
miles broad; and the Indian ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt In- 
dies from Africa, 3000. miles broad: all of them communi- 


cating with one another. To theſe may be added the Nortbern 


and Southern oceans. vs Fa 2”. | | 
Certain parts of the ocean are called ſeas, and have their 
names from the countries they border on, as, the {rib ſea, the 
German ſea. e 3 „ 
A part of the ſea running up into the land is called a gu, 
as, the Arabian gulf or Red ſea, the Perfan gulf, &c. If it be 
of great extent it is called an inland ſea, as, the Mediterranean, 
the Baltic If it do not go far up into the land, it is called a bay, 
as, the bay of Biſcay, the bay of Bengal, &c. : If it be of very 
ſmall extent, it is called a creek, haven, tation, or road for ſhips. 


A narrow communication between two ſeas is called a frat or 


frraits, as, the ſtraits of Gibraltar, the ſtraits of Dover and Ca- 


lait, &c.; if ſo ſhallow as to be ſounded, a /ound, as the ſound 


of Denmark, the ſound of Mull, &c. The Ca;pian ſxa in Afia 
communicates with no other. | i 
A great body of freſh water, ſurrounded by land, is called a 
lake, as, the lake of Geneva, the lake of Conftance, &c. In 
Scotland and Ireland lakes are uſyally called loch or loughs, as 


loch Neſs, lough Neagh, &c. which name is alſo applied to 
arms of the ſea. A ſmall quantity of ſtanding water is called 


a pool, or, eſpecially if it be artificial, a pond. Standing wa- 


ter having earth raiſed and appearing above it here and there, 
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or having earth or mud mixed with it, is called a mort, 2 
A a fen, or ſwamp. e e110 
large ſtream or body of rw water 1s called a river ; 2 
Spy vs. a brook or revatet ; a violent flux of water from 
the a mountain, or down livity, is called a 
| 3 A river on which —— 2 ele a navigable 
river. But rivers are uſually diſtinguiſhed ſimply by their large- 
neſs or rapidity. The hollow or cavity in which a river runs 
between its banks is called its chawie! or bed; a place where 
two riyers meet, a confluence or conflux. When a river runs o- 
ver a precipice it is called a cataract or fall: if the quantity of 
water be ſmall, a caſcade. The ſtreums of ſmaller rivers which 
run into a great one are called its ranches ; which name is 
| likewiſe given to the diviſions of a river, when it ſeparafes or 
divaricates into two or more chanel. Thefe are fometimes 
called arme, and when run into the fea, mouths. An in- 
let of the ſea into the is properly termed, an arm, and 
when the ſea runs up a river, a frith or efluary. The ſources 
from which a river flows are its ſprings. The ſprings of 
moſt rivers are upon mountains, but ſeveral flow from lakes, 
A place where water riſes when the earth is dug up, but does 


not run out, is called a well, (puteus, Plin. ii. 97: , 160.) but 


this word is ſometimes put for a ſpring or fountain, 
A great extent of land, —— not ſe- 
ted by water, is called a continent. A country entirely fur- 
rounded by the ſea, is called an iſand + a country ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, a peninſula, or, by a Greek word, Cherſ6- 
neſur. That neck of land which joins a peninfula to che conti- 
nent, is called an i/hmus ; as the Hfhmas of Suez, between 
Aſa and Africa: the Iſthmus of Darien, between North and 
South America, When the land projects far into the ſea it is 
called a promontory, {quod in mare prominet), and the end of 
it a ye 14 as, Cape Tenirus or Metapan, | ſouthern 
part H. 


the 'moſt 

Europe; the Cape of Good Hope, the moſt ſouthem 
part of Africa; Cape Horn, the moſt 33 of Ame 
rica; Cape Comorin, the moſt ſouthern part of Indoſtan, &e. 
If the part of land which projects be ſmall or not high, it is 
called a point, a head- land, naze, neſe, or null; as the Li- 
ard point, the Naze of Norway, Buchan-nef, the Mull of 
V 

When the land riſes to a very great Above 
level country, it is called a dt a 2 of #ountan# ; 
na, the Alps, in Europe; Taurus and Imaus, in Alla; Hor, 
——.. aha y 164" 
So 3 | eriea. 
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America. When the land riſes to a ſmall height, it is called a 
hill. A mountain which caſts forth flames is called a volcano ; 


as, Mount tna, in Sicily; Feſuvius, in Italy; Hecla, in Ice- 


The land is divided into two great continents, called the e- 
tern and the weſtern continent, or the old and new world. _ 
eaſtern continent comprehends Europe, Afia, and Africa; | 
weſtern, America z eie from K, Hr Fagan native 
of Florence, in the ſervice of Portugal, who having made fomis 
wifling diſcoveries, A. D. 1497, had the addreſs to his 
name to that part of the world; although it had been 
difcovered by Chri Columbus, a native of Genoa, in the 
ſervice of Spain, D. 1492. _ ' 8 
The ſurface of the earth, or particular parts of it, are 
ſented by Mars; the top of which is the north, and the bot 
tom the ſouth : on cheſe are marked the degrees of longitude: 
The right hand is the eaſt, and the left} is the weſt : on theſe 
are marked the degrees of latitude. From the top to the bot- 


| bot- 
tom of maps are drawn the meridians or lines of longitude, and 
By 


from ſide to fide the parallels or de of latitude. Among 
rn : 
cles. Rivers are ented by black lines; mountains, by a 
fort of cloud; s and woods, by. a kind of fhrub;/ bogs 
or _coraſſes, by fades ; fands or ſhallows, by finall dots 
roads for ſhips,” uſually by double lines; the of water in 
or near harbours, by figures fling fathoms, each 2 yards 
or 6 feet; and towns by e, or by the ſhape of a ſmall houſe. 
The meaſures moſt commonly mentioned in geographical 
books are miles and leagues. The Engliſh ſtatute mile confiſts 
of 5280 feet, 1760 yards, or 8 furlongs. The Turkiſh, Itali- 
an, and ofd Roman mile, is nearly the fame with the Engliſh : 
the Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 14 Engliſh : the Dutch, Spa- 
niſh, and Poliſh mile, is about 34 Engliſh : the German, is. 
wore than 4 Engliſh : the Daniſh and Hungarian, is from 5 to 
6 Engliſh : the Swediſh is nearly 7 Engliſh. The French 
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Several large countries 
an empire. A ſmuller extent of territory ſub 
teign, is called a kingdom ; a ſtill fmaller extent, a duely, of 
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Afyrian, in Aſia, ſuppoſed to have been founded by Nimrod, 
who built Babylon, not long after the deluge, B. C. 22173—af- 
terwards greatly enlarged by Ninus, who built Nineveh, B. C. 


2059, and by his queen Semiramis ; —oyerturned by Cyrus, 


who eſtabliſhed the ſecond great empire, namely, that of the 
Medes and Perſians, B. C. 438. This empire was overturned 
by Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, who eſtabliſhed 


the empire of the Greeks and Macedonians, B. C. 330. His 


conqueſts, after his death, were ſhared among his Generals. 
and the deſcendents of Antiginus in Macedonia. All theſe 


kingdoms afterwards fell under the empire of the Romans, - 


which comprehended the greateſt part of the then known world. 
Tbe Roman empire was overturned, — in the weſt by the Goth. 
and Vandals, and other barbarous nations from the north, in 


tze ath and 5th centuries; and their deſcendents now poſſeſs 
the different kingdoms of Europe: — in the eaſt, firſt by the 


followers of Mahomer, under the name of Saracens; and final- 


ly by the Turks, who ſtill keep poſſeſſion of their conqueſts. 


"EIS 2h © If 1 : 3 4 ö . f 
The chief COMMERCIAL STATES in ancient times. 


Tube Pheenicians were the firſt who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by commerce, Cic. de rep. lil. 3. apud. Non. v. 35, particular- 

| ly the inhabitants of TYRE and Sipox; The next were the | 
CARTHAGINIANS, whoſe chief city, Carthage, was found | 
ed by a colony of Tyrians., Among the Greeks, commerce 


was cultivated chiefly by the ATHENIANS and CoRINTHIANS, 
and in later times by the. Rroplans.——The communication 
from Greece, and the northern parts of Afia, with INDIA, 
which, in all ages, has been the great ſource of commerce, 
was in ancient times by the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. rin pro- 

L Ce won | uctions 
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bons of ſeſterces were ſent thither annually, ( H. S. quingen- 
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auctions of India were brought by land to the banks of the Oxac, 
then down that river into the Caſpian. ſea, from thence 15 the 
Fuxine 


Cyrus, and then over land to the river Phaſi and the 


ſea, Strab. xi. p. 509.; Plin. vi. 17. , 19. The tiches agquired 
by this commerce are ſuppoſed to haye given riſe to the "ory of 


- 


the voyage of Jaſon in the ſhip Argo, in queſt of the g 
fleece, Strab. i. 45. That communication is now, entirely 
ſhut up by the Tartars, who have diverted the courſe, of the 
Oxus, ſo that it does not now empty itſelf into the Caſpian ſea. 


The Tyrians brought their commodities from India by che 
Red Sea, and over the Iſthmus of Suez. | : | 


After Tyre was deſtroyed by Alexander the Great, the city 


2 RIA in Egypt, founded by that prince, became 


century. 


time, were employed in bringing merchandiſe from India into 


Egypt, ii. p. 118. This tr 
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he L. 403,645 : 16: 5, Land that the merchandiſes 


7 thenee were ſeld at Rome at cent. por cont. 
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| e e 8 63. ” 
ſo in former times, Cir. * 28. and 8 
money to foreign countries for articles of luxury, en the for- 
mer means of procuting wealth by conqueſt no longer exiſted, 
-we may impute the ſearcity of gel, and conſequently the great 
Ao; in che gold coins under the later emperors z thus, under 
Nero, there were only 45 .aurei, or gold pieces, made from a 
ound of gold, Plin. xxxii. A but under - Conſtantine, 72. 
immunities Faid to have to merchants at 
| _ different times, Suet. Claud. 18.; Taoit, Ann. xiii. 5.3 Digep. 
Jl xiv. 1. 1-3 Lamprid. in Mlexandro Sever. were to thoſe on 
Its dec fo Be tarde, and imported provifions in their 
"own ſhips for the uſe of the city. For ſeveral ages the only 
: profelors thought reſpectable among the Romans were war 
. 5 agriculture; the employment of a merchant was veokoned 
. e n c e Ronin citizen, / Diany/. ii. 28. 
* The —_—— forbidden to trade, both under dhe republic, 
=: Liv. ATi. 15 Verr. v. 18. and under the re, Di- 
: "350; Jos | iv. 63. 3- But although the bu of a mer- 
"chant was 5 eſtcemed reſpeQable, Cie. A i. 42. yet Horace 
"ſpeaks of it as v7 lnerative, Os. . 10.; 6.31 37 & 24. 
40.; . i. 1. | 
* Baking ens exiſtence of the Roman 5 of 
- - Marſeilles in France hin on à conſiderable commerce. In 
Rs early times it waged war D fs pgs Ps nians 
| ben the tied OE 4 Jain win. 5 . — 
= , grew powerful by conqueſt,” and en id wor wich the Ro 
= "mans, Marſcilles became the ally of Rome. During the Pu. 
nic wars the Maſſilians acquired opulence arade and 
ill more after the eftruKtion + Gintdare and Corinth; = 
| "in; the: conteſt between Cæfar and-Pompey, 
=—_ oo 0b 
| : F obſtinate defence, and 
= R 288 * bund. li. 
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Different Forms of Government. 320 


'N The barbarous nations which over-ran the Roman empire in 
8 the weſt, extinguiſhed commerce, together with the arts. , Con- 

: rning the revival of commerce, firſt in Italy, and then in other 
I countries, an account will be given hereafter in its proper place. 
to 6 POTS - tht NB I VE eee ee CAT ERS} 
he - - DreeerenT Fokus of GoveRNMENT:. | | 8 
4 A large ſociety of men united under one government for 
33 their common ſecurity and welfare, is called à fate. That 
% part of the earth which they poſſeſs is called the territory of 
4 that ſtate; and the body of . the people. The power 
11 of governing a ſtate is called the ſovereignty; and the perſon 
"vie or perſons who exercile it, the ſovereign. The power of pre- 

* ſeribing general rules or laws is the ſegiſſative part of the fave- 
reignty ; the ee of executing the laws, and of diſchar- 

mY ging all functions of government which cannot be regulated 

* by laws, is the executive part of the ſovereignty. The particu- 

„ r manner in which the ſovereignty is exerciſed, is called the 
of. en of government. When it is exerciſed by one perſon, it is - 
* called a monarchy. When the power of the monarch is limited | 
"nl by law, it is called a limited monarchy. When the power of 
=y the monarch is not limited by law, the government is ſaid to be 
= abſolute, or arbitrary. When the goyernment is very abſohate, it 
81 is called deſpotic. When the ſupreme power is veſted in the hands 
= of many, it is called a republic. If it be poſſeſſed by the no- 

"In bles, it is called an arzfocracy ; if by a few, an oligarchy ; if. by 
Dy the prog at large, a democracy. When only one of theſe _ 
_ forms obtains, the government is called fmple ; when two or 
__ all of them are united, it is denominated a mixed govern- 

24 ment. Thus the Britiſh government partakes of the monarchi- 

"0 cal, ariſtocratical, and democratical forms; which Polybius _. 
| In ſays was the caſe with the government of Rome, and extols aa 
e the beſt, (aur Toru, vi. 1. Aer gur ⁰ñ ro ah 
hage ac Tour, the moſt excellent ſyſtem of government then 
Ro- in the world, B. 9. , ons. A ads 

pu- The monarchical form appears to have been the moſt ancient, 

and and is thought to have originated from the authority of a fa- 
but ber over his children. As far as we can trace from hiſtory, 


it took its riſe from a number of individuals, heads of families 
or of tribes, chuſing a certain perſon for his wiſdom or valour 

to de their leader in war, and to preſide in their councils, to 
alminiſter juſtice, and perform uther acts for the public good 
in time of peace, Samuel viii. 20.; Herodot. i. 95. &. Cic. de 
Mee. il. 12.3; Polyb. vi. 3. This chief or king was at firſt purely 
electiye; but afterwagds * hereditary, or partly * 
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130 Different Religions. 


Almoft every city had its own king, or tyrant; for fo by th 
 princizes, Nep. Miltiad. 8.3 Serv. in Virg. En. vii. 266.; Strab 


not properly be ſaid to have a conſtitution, yet. even in theſe, 
there are certain things eſtabliſhed by law or cuſtom, to which 


violate. 
When ſeveral ſtates form a perpetual alliance for their mi- 
tual ſafety and happineſs, they are called United States ; as, the 


Chriſtian and Mahometan, Such as profeſs neither of the 


| long time have no where had any political eftabliſhment. 


form of worſhip, is called a church. | 
_ Thoſe Chriſtians who profefs ſubmiſſion to the Pope of Rome, 
are called Roman Catholics or Papiftis. Thoſe who have ſepan- 

ted from that church, are called Proteflants or Reformed ; but 


two moſt eminent reformers, Luther and Calvin, thoſe wiv 
embrace the opinions of the former are called Lutheran 
N of the latter, Caluiniſſis. * 8 „ | | 
The doctrines of the Church of England are much the fant 


| * (epiſcipi) and archbiſbops 5 whence this form of church-gorer 
ment 1s termed. Epiſcopacys Prelacy, or Hierarchy. But wy 


* 


and partly eleQtive. The dominions of pririces, in the early x 
ges of the world, were generally but of ſmiall extent,  Zuftin. i 
4-3 Foſbua xii. & xxiv.z Judges i. 7.3 Thucydid. i. 13. 17. &c. 


Greeks they were commonly called, (Tupario, reges, reguli, ve 


vii. p. 310.) The abuſe of power, and other cauſes, occaſioned 
the expulſion gf kings, and the eſtabliſſiment of republican or 
free governments. e licentiouſneſs and corruption of theſe 
produced their deſtruction, and commonly terminated in def- 
potiſm, Polyb. vi. 6. 7. 55. &c. | 


The fundamental laws of a ſtate, which ſecute the rights of 


its inhabitants, and. regulate the conduct of its rulers, are cal. 
led its ConsT1TuTION. Although deſpotic governments can- 


the ſovereign is obliged to conform, and which he dares not 


Greek and Achaian republics of old; the Swiſs cantons, the 
ſtates of Holland and of America, in modern times. 
| Dir rrA EAT ReLiGtoNs. 1 | 
Tu Religions which chiefly prevail in the world, are tht 


ate called Pagans or Heathens. _ | 
The Jewiſh Religion is peculiar to the Jews; but they fori 


A number of Chriſtians adhering to the ſame opinions and 
by the Roman Catholics they are | termed Heretict. From the 


with thoſe of Calvin, but its diſcipline and form of worſlif 
are different. The church of England maintains a diverſity d 
rank among its paſtors, the chief of whom are called 1 


; 2 * 
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h | vis hl en of ran ung inifters of in, | . 
. whom they alfo call pręſbytert; whence in Scotland, becau oc»: 

. Ke. che church, is govern . meetings called terien, con- 
y the ſiſting of miniſters and lay-members, t na fe, ruling. Aeris, 77 
i, vel (aberdeen) the national religion is called Preſbyterian... e 
Strab. - Chriſtians in thoſe countries which never acknowledged the: 


ſioned 


dan ox 


; | authority of the Hagan Pontiff, are laid to be ot: the Greek: ; 

Churc EE, 7 x 
That religion lich i 1s lanctioned by lw, and bo teachers 

fu pported by the public, is called Th eftabli Ded religion or 
church. Thoſe who differ from it, are called D:/enters, Non- 


. N 


del. 


| 

hts of conformiſts, D ; dente, Seceders, Sectariet, Puritans, & c. If ; 

e cab * ſuch are allowed N to profeſs iber Were they are faid : 

r, to be tolerated. 0 ai 2d hope i 3 

ele, - Thoſe who dem ant m, are call a 4 1 
which nobopty inks Jen ti aflert that there 1 is no authority in ſerip- 33 
8 not ture for a national or eſtabliſhed relig ion, are called Indepen-' 5 


dents. Thoſe who adhere to the d of the eſtablihed 
church, are called Orthodox ; thoſe who do not, Heterodow: , 
The moſt violent diſputes have often been raiſed in the Chriſ- 
tian church about doctrines difficult'to be underſtood. Thoſe 
who differed from the eſtabliſhed belief concerning” the "divini- , 4 

| ty of gur Saviour, were in ancient times called Ariant, from 

one Arms; a prieſt of Alexandria in Egypt, vrho died a. ae 

and in modern times. alſo Sociniant, from” Socings, a native of 
pr e who died in Poland, a. 1604, the latter dif- 
fering in ſeveral particulars from the former. Thoſe who dif... 
fer from the eſtabliſhed doctrine concerni my predeſtination' or 
neceſſity, and freedom of will, are Arminiant, from 
James Arminius a Dutch divine, who died a. 1609. This 3 
ence of opinion i is fimilar to that which prevail among the =" 
ancient philoſophers concerning liberty and neceſſity, fate and 


r mu- 


Roos contingenee, or the aL Sth aca wapſe and eſe; * . ; 
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yor{hi tude, and between 19 deg. weſt, and 65 deg. eaſt 7 85 

15 , from London; extending about 3000 miles from North | | 

2 Cape to Cape Tandiur or Matapan; and ago from eaſt to 

eren weft. It is by far the leaſt of he four quarters of the worid in 

Cal extent, but the moſt conſiderable by erben of its inhabitants. | 
BY TOE no none JN ern * n ocean; 
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132 - The Seas, Straits, and Rivers Europe. 


on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean, which divides it from Ame- 
rica; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean, which divides it from 
Africa; on · the eaſt by Aſia, from which it is divided by the 
— ZEgaan ſea or Archipelago, the e or the Straits of the 
ee the Propontis or ſea of Marmöra, the Thracian 
Boſphirus or the ſtraits of Conſtantinople, the Euxine or Black 
ſea, the ' Cimmerian Boſph3rus or Straits of Kaffa, the Palus 
Metis or ſea of Aſoph, the Tanais or Don, a line from thence 
OO or 1227725 e ee to os 1 TO and 
* | 


The ee on S of Dito are, 


| The White. eee anctently'iDfave thneoicem, tor 


Sinus Codanus ; the parts of which are, the Cattegat or Scagge- 


rac Sea, the Sound, the two Belts, the Greater and Leſſer 


Belt, che gulf of Lubec, the mouth of the Oder, the gulf of 
Dantzick at the mouth of the Viſtula, the gulf of Riga at 
the mouth of the Dwina, the gulf of Finland, and the e 
of Bothnia: 

The Britiſh or German ſea; the Iriſh ſea; St 3 
channel; Britiſh. channel ; Straits of Dover and Calais; 
of Biſcay: 

The Mediterranean, joined to the Atlantic by 1 
Gaditanum or Herculeum, the ſtraits of Gibraltar: the moſt 
remarkable parts of which are, Sinus Gallicus, the gulf of Ly- 
ons; mare Ligufticum, the gulf of Genoa; mare A e Tye. 
edi; or Erruſcum, the "Tuſcan fea; Fretum um, the 
- Straits of Meſſina ; gulf of Tarentum; mare Superum, Miyri- 
cum, or Sinus Hadriaticus, the Hadriatic ſea or gulf of Venice; 
eaſt of the Mediterranean is now called the Levant, Archi- 
FN &c. anden, mare "Oy rar pe 0, Fs _ 


The principal Rivers in Europe are, this 2 . 


Rha, Wolga; Durius, Tarts 8 
Tandis, Donz ] | Garumna, . 
Boryſtenes, Nieper; Te | Liger, Loire; ; 
Tyras, Nieſteer; 4 Segudnd, Seine; 
\ Hoes or Ner, Danube; j | Samira, Somme z - 
Padus, Po; © | Scaldis, Scheld; 
Rhodinus, Rhone; Mſa, Maeſe; 
Berus, Ebro cn Rhenus, Rhine; 
> Bot, Guadalquirer 3 I Fifurgir, Weſer 3 
Anas, Guadiana; I Albit, Elbe; 
Tagus, Tay; ] FViadrus, Oder; 


The vm, the beine Rig, andthe Drina at Archangel 
| Ancient 


i 
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Scandinavia, now Denmark, Norway, Lapland, Finland, 
and Sweden; Germania, Germany; Sarmatia or Scythia, Po-— 
land, Pruſſia, Ruſſia, and Little Tartary, countries unknown 

to the Romans; Dacia, Moldavia, Walachia, and Tranſylva- | 
nia; Mefia, Servia and Bulgaria 3 Thracia, Romania; Mace- L 
donia, ſtill called by the ſame name; Theſſalia, Janna; Grecis 
propria, Livadia z Peloponneſus, Morea; Epirus, Albania and. 
Canina; Dlyricum, Dalmatia, Boſnia, Croatia, and Sclavonia z 
Pannoma, Shag Noricum, Auſtria; Rhetia and Vindelicia, 
Tyrol, and the country of the Griſons ; Gallia, France, Swit- 
zcrland, Flanders and Holland; Britannia, Britain; Hibernia, 
Ireland; Hiſpania, Spain and Portugal ; Baleares, or Baleari= 
des Inſulæ, Ivica, Majorca, and Minorca 3 Corfica ; Sardinia FOO 
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D ee the Alps, 
1 Vhich ſeparate it from Germany, Switzerland, and France; 
on the weſt it is ſeparated from France by the river Var; eren 
here elſe it is ſurrounded by the Mediterranean. It extends 
Foo miles in length in the form of a boot, between 38 and 4) 
dieg. north lat. and about 400 miles in its greateſt brggdth, be- 


"tween 6 and 19- deg. eaſt long. from London. It is divided by 
| fats two parts by the 2 which: run the whole length K 
e | 


Italy was anciently called by various names; eſpecially by the ſy 

. 1 ©, Parts Baturnia, Auſonia, Oenotria; and alſo Fig * by the | 
S : . Greeks, becauſe it lay weſt of them. 

: 2 Before the days of Auguſtus, Italy, north of the rivers Mac C 

e cra and Rubicon was called Gallia Citerior, or Cifalpina in A 

: later times, Tegata, from the uſe of the Roman zoga, the in. | 

; fi after the Social war, being admitted to the right of 

citizens. It Was divided into two parts, Ciſpadãna and Tra 

er by the Fadus, or Fi, running through che middle d ll 


"This river, called allo by the poets * Rridleue, f is Joined on 


"the north, 4s the 71 Tons my ing from the lake Yerba 
Hui | 
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nut, Me near which rivet. Hannibal firſt defeated the = 
Romans under Scipio; by the Addua, from the lake Larius ; 

the Mincius, from the lake Benacus, &c. On the ſouth, by. 
the Trehia, near which Hannibal defeated the Romans a ſecond £ 
time under Sempronius; by the Rhenus, Rheno, &c. In an 
iſland formed by the N Antony, Lepidus, and Auguſtus 
met after the battle of Mutina, * divided the provinces of 
the Roman empire. 3 


* 
4 ” : * 8 / 4 : - 7 2 


The chief diviſions of CISALPINE GAUL » were... CET 
_ Licurta :—— Towns, Genua, Genoa; 3 Portus Tr Me 
neri, Monaco; ; Nicæa, Nice. 

TavkINi : — Auguſta Taurinorum, Turin. CES 

InsvBREs : —— Mediolanum, Milan; Neinum, Pavia; near 
which Francis 1. King of France was defeated and taken one 
ſoner by the Generals of Charles V. 1525. 

- CEnoManNI ——Brixia, Breſcia ; Cremina ; Bedrideum, near 
which Otho was defeated by the Generals of Vitellius; Man- 
tua, near Which ſtood Andes, 2 village, where OE was 
born. 

Eucantt ;——Tridentum, Trent, famous bes a 
cil which began to be held there 1545, and laſted s 
years; Ferona, on the Athsſis or 1 birth- place of Ca- 
tullus, famous for the remains of an ro arg a 

VENETI :=— Patavium, Padua, birth- place of Liyy; j *. 
lia, famous for the bftinate reſiſtance it made to Attila, g 
of the Hung, , who Wok it A. N. 452. e 
ver Z ĩmã uur; Forum Fulii, Friuh, 

HisrR1A — te, Trieſte. 

| Lixconts, Rayetings. near which Olay, kin he He- | 
ili, was defeated by "Theodoric, king 884 
493, and where that king kept his N a8 Bn Tar Vat 
lentinian had done e It is now a difagreeable town, 

ſurrounded: with marſhes, about four miles from the ſea. _ 
Bot? —— Bononia, Bologna; Mutina, Modena, where Deci- | 
mus Brutus, being beßeged 4 Antony, was relieved by the 
Conſuls Hirtius and Ce and Ockatius, afterwards called 

The chief” 0 * IAIN \ PROPRIA were, i, 
Umbria, Picenum, Latium, Campania, Samnium, prog 22 
labria, Lucania, Bro 4 . lone ſmall ſtates not en 
in wy . A 


fx 
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I. ETRURIA, dad on the north by. the river Macra, 
and on the ſouth by the Tiber; anciently Aided 
7 the rulers of which were called Lucuminer. - 
At the mouth 2 Macra, Lans; on the” Auer, Luca, 
| Faw: ; on the Arnut, e Piſa; Florentia, * 
.  'RENCE,,. the areſane ca vital of north of Which, F.. 
file and Pijloria, Piſtoja, near which" Carifine was defeated; 


*Portus Hertulis Liburni, Leghorn ; Polaterr+, near which is | 


famous boiling lake; Sena; Siena, where” the Italian is now 
ken in its greateſt your Arrrtium, Arrezzo; north of 
— Tufci, the ſeat of the — 4 Pliny, near the ſource of 
the Tiber; Cortina z Perufia, where L. Antonius was ftarve? 
out by Auguſtus ; near which Lacur "Trafimemrus, "where the 
Romans, under Flaminius, received à third ' overthrow from 
Hannibal; Clufum, the eity of Porséna; Ruſelle, on the Un- 
bro; north-welt of it, Vetulonii, near the prom. Populonium, 
ite to the iſland ZEthakaz or Iva, Elba, abounding in iron; 

near mount Argenturiur;: Vulſai, on à lake of that 
name; Torguinii, whence King Tarquin'z Centum Celle, Civita 
N Vecchia ; Cere, the ſeat of Mezentius; the inhabitants, Cerio 
2 for having Ks WE ch thy” Romans a Veſta 


reg — 1 0 the 705 V. gente alen by | Camillus — 2 

ten-years 

ate, alſo — 4 by Camiltus; 
cennina, a kind of ludicrous v 


U. UMBRIA, bounded on be — the 


on, now 


called Pifatello or Rugone . Ariminim Rimini, on the R. 


minus: which town Cæſar firſt took ef after croſ- 
ſing the Rubicon: Piſaurum, Peſaro, on the 
of which, the river Metaurut, Metro, whete was 
defeated and flain by the Conſuls Livy and Nero Uriinun, 
Urbino; eren built by the Galli Senönes; eee 2 
 merinum, 0 » Comertes ; a. 1x12 i er 
e from a neighbouring mountain, called 
8 ee by an ee of — * height, . in one 


r eee from the foundation of the aj; 5574 to the | 
lannibat? firſt attacked. Spoletium after his vi 4 K te 
1 lake, and was repulſed, Liv. xxi1 
commemorated by an inſcri on over one. its e ui 


| 2 _ thenee 1 
— INTERAMNA, 


into twelve | 


e, ſouth | 
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34 INTERAMNA; now Terni, the birdi-place of Tacitus: the 
1 hiſtorian, and of Tacitus the emperor ; ſtanding in a ben 
a, valley between two branches river Nay, now Nera: 


whence its ancient name, inter amnes, Varr. L. L. iv. 5f.). 

road f | runs from Spoletto to this 

Appenines. Three miles from 
\Velino, ruſhes down precipice 300 
wn es — Bo; © 
all around. Addiſon _ 
] had this gulf in lie „ when he 


——— — 1 
— le this 
; = 1 * 


| ood) Nazxn4, now Var, 
alſo on the Nar, whence it took its name, having been an- 
ciently called Nequinum, Plin. ii. 14. f. 19.3 Liv. x. 9. on 
the confines of the country of the Sabines; near which are the 
R ————— ates then 
1 n 
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m. PICENUM, ndnd anal b by by the Be ; 4. 
ſum, Aſcoli, the ancient capital Fler. neee 
entus, now Tronto. 
- _ on the coaſt of the Airiatic, about fifteen Wiler 
Senegallia z now a conſiderable place for trade, ſince it 
has been encouraged by the Popes, who have built a 
mole to ſcreen the ſhips in the harbour from the winds, 
frequently blow from the oppoſite ſhore of the Adriatic with 
great violence. Near the mole ſtands a noble triumphal arch 
erected to Trajan, in gratitude for the improvements he made 
in this harbour at his own expence. e fluted Corinthian 
lars on the two Gdes of the arch-are of the fineſt: propor tions, 
compoſed of Parian marble, ſtill as white and dining as wal * 6 
were freſh poliſhed from the rock. | 
1 ſtands LORETTO, on wi | 
eminence about three miles from the ſea z rendered famous by 
modern ſuperſtition. The ſmall houſe in Nazareth of Judea, 
inhabited by the Vitgin Mary, is ſuppoſed to have been car- 
ried by angels thro ples aan; the roth of Auguſt 1291, about 
a month after the taking of Ptolemais by the Infidels, firſt to 


3 n over the Adriatic to Loretto ; ſo 3 


2 


NA, 


* 
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from Fee 2 noble lady, to whom the field belonged where 
i was firſt placed; and whence, for particular reaſons, it was 
removed to the eminence where it now ſtands. It is called the 


holy chapel, cafe ſana, ſtanding due eaſt and weſt, at the far- 


rher end of a large church which has been built around it, of 
the moſt durable ſtone of Iſtria. There is an internal cover- 
ing or caſe built around it of the fineſt marble, and ornament- 


ed with bafſo-reliever ; about fifty feet long, thirty in breadth, 
and the ſame in height; but the real houſe itſelf is not more 
than thirty-two feet in length, fourteen in breadth, and at the 
ſides about eighteen in height ; the centre of the roof is four or 


ive feet higher. The walls of this little holy chapel appzar to 


have been built of Italian bricks, although they are ſaid to be 
compoſed of a kind of ſtone, formerly common in Paleſtine, 


but now net to be found. Between the walls of the ancient 


houſe and the marble caſe there is a ſmall interval, where the 


_ pilgrims often [crawl around and ſay their prayers. As the 


gates of the church are-ſhut at noon, and the pilgrims; who ar- 


rive after that time cannot get nearer, they impreſs ſo ardent 
les on tlie gates, that all the ſoulpture within reach of the 


mwouths of theſe zealots, is, in ſome degree, effaced. But pil 


grimages to Loretto are not now ſo frequent with forei „ or 
with Italians of diſtinction, as formerly, when it is ſaid there 


have been ſometimes to the number of 100,000 in one day's 
time; for the ſame pilgrims are not allowed to remain there 
long. The profuſion of riches in the treaſury of this church, 
and the number of filver and golden lamps, © candleſticks, 


_ + gobletsy-crowns,/ crucifizes, lambs; or Agnus Dei's, Kc. of 


1 gems; and precious ſtones of all kinds, is incredible. 


urks have once and again attempted to plunder , Loretto, 


but without ſucceſs. It is ſurpriſing that this has never been 
effected, as the place is ſo neat the ſea, and badly fortified. 


South of Picenuny were the Vesrinr and  PELIGNT. - Their 
chief towns were,--Corfirivn,” called alſo IraT ICA, becauſe it 


woas the chief city in the Halic or Marſie war, Strab. v. 241.3 


and Salmo, birth-plaee of OviJdgadq̃ 225 
The MARSH, a warlike people, Horat. od. ili. 5. 9. theit 

chief town'MarrvBrUMy or Marruuium, Virg. En. vii. 750. 
on the eaſt ſide of the'Lacys Fucinut, a lake of very tranſpa- 


1 


rent water, ib. 759, which Julius Cæſar attempted to drain, 


. Swet. 44. ; and after him Claudius, Guei. Cl. 20.; Dio. lx. 


P. 672. who for eleven years employed 30, oob men to dig a pal- 


ſage through a mountain, Plin. xxxvi. 16. . 24. Hin. to cart) 


ting 
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thing was ready for letting it off, exhibited a ſplendid naval 
combat on the lakkf ib. But Win det did not anſwer the end 
intended. The lake is now called the lake of Celauo, from a 
town near its north ſhore. It is ſorty-ſeven miles in circum 
ference; the breadth; in the largeſt part, ten, in the narrow 
eſt, four; it depth, twelve foot upon an average. But all 
theſe have varied greatly. It 18 8 with a ridge of 
mountains; .fome'of — eſt in Italy. On the weſt 
fide of che lake was the grove 0 — the ſiſter of Circe, 
Ving. En. vii. 559. and on the north che town Alla, the in- 
habitants of which were called Abenſer, to, diſtinguiſn them 
from thoſe. of lbs. Longa — who ee g's Ken 
Plin. iii. 12. . 17. ent ne 5 #4. I 46 | 
SAH; Cures, whence me . were called 
Quiriter; Reateg\ near which Veſpaſian was born; Amiternum, 
the birth-place of Salluſt; Nomentum; Cruftumerium;the people, 
Cruftumint ; Fidenz,/the people, Fidenatcs;':5 m. from Rome 
1 m. from Rome, on che other fide of the 4 
| ebeians made a ſeceſſion under — and 
were brought back 


by Menenius Agrippa at which'time the 


FA FF ZBF Ss S8 FAST r cs 0 


Tribunes of the le were Frſt created, A. U. 261. On 
» Or the fame fide. ot the Anio with Rome, Rood: Antemnæ and 
6 Colatia, where lived Collatinus the Ay of Laa, 1 
$ EELABSHS 5 f 
here Several eee ne r A aue Tikes, I 
reh, now Tivali, was the VILLA of HORACE, which he calls Sa- 
CkS, 2 Plur. Je. predia, his Sabine farm, od. il. 16. 44. Sobima 


vallis, ib. ii. 1. %.; Ager-Sabinus, Sat. al. 7. 118. Argue S. 
. ſe. agri, od. th. 4. 25. monter et ar, from its high fitua- - 
tion, Su. . i. 6. 46. Larebræ dulaet, a ſweet retreat, ep. i. 10. 
15. and deſeribes, cp. i. 16. fg. &. near to the Village 


E Mandela, ep. i. 19. 10g. and to the temple of Lacuna, Ad. i. 

heir 10. 49. Plin. iii. 12. 9. watered by the rixulet Digentia, 

ſe it 7 i. 18. 104. probabſy iſſuing from che fountain of Blanduſa, 
41. Blandeſur, ) od. iii. 13. which was alſo the name of the 

„% am, Vet. Scholiaft. a copious ſpring, remarkable for its -tranſ- 
their - 2 and coldneſs, ih. and ch. i. 16. 1. / near5hwhich., ſtood 
750. the houſe; Gar. ii. 6. 2. in a valley between mount Lucretilic 
nſpa- and Ufica, a little hill, gently ik and ſloping ke à perſon. 
rain, in a reclining poſture, { alen, . l. 1 i. and 11. et ibi Scho- 

2, It. lf. In this retired and winding yale ( in-redufta: valle), were 

a pal- pleaſant walks finely ſhaded wich trees; ib. and Sar. ii. 6: 3. 

carry probably part of what- is called the Sabine avoad, od. i. 22. 9 
ever W the poet one 2 N * Be intend- 


£ 


* 


- 


3 


j — 10 che old Scholiaſt beyond the limits of his 
jos ah, ing he a large wolf fed from him him though 


— vn ac. i. aal and another day a tree was near cruſhing 


him by its fall, 15. il. 21 3. 1. his preſerration from which, as 


from other dangers, he aſctibes to the para ove” 
ib. i. 17. 13.3 fl. 17 2-3 fi. 4. 2 m ue 


In this villa Horace had a ſtewart, (vitlcw) indo ig. and 


alſo, as it: is thought, a female overſeer, ¶ villicu ), perhaps the 
wife of the former, ad. iii. 23. and eight ſlaves, Sat. ii. 7. fin. 
Five families lived on the farm, the heads or maſters of 
Which (parres, ic. familiarum ) uſed to go at certain times to 
Faria, à neighbouring town, to __ about n. 
| n of that ae E Ig. 2. ene 


ibn e tis: 


W. LATIUM, — Ae 


tere hen he fled- from Jupiter, &is quaniam latui ſit tutus in 


pris, Vizg- En. vili. 3ag. and hence the people were named 


Latini; ere to others, from a Ring called Latinus.— 


This name was at firik applied to a territory of very ſmall er- 


tent; but it was afterwards greatly enlarged.” It was ancient- 
1 hy inhobiand by . various tribes, e FSA Hoſe, 


Rutiili, Aurunci or afuvrines,. Oſci, 
ROMA, Rome, ſituate about twelve miles from the e, 


the Tiber called. Seprichllis, from being built on ſeven hills, 
Romulus built only on the Palatine. Talus added the Cælian 
mount; "chr phos aniculum and: Aventine';; Servius, the Ji. 
minal, Quirinal, and Zifquiline.  Belides theſe, chere were the 
_ Capitoline or ae mount, on the ſide af which was the 
Tarpeian rock; from hence condemned criminals were thrown; 
coll. Hortulorum : and the Vaticiam mount, now the moſt rc- 


markable place in Rome; where are St Peter's Church, the 


Pope's palace, called the Vatican, and the caſtle of 8t Angelo, 


be circumference of the city was about thirteen miles; ac. 
a cording. to Pliny, twenty z and according to 


others, more 
There is the ſame uncertainty. about the number of its indi 


- tants. Some make them amount to four millions. It was di- 
vided into fourteen regions. It had 644 towers on the walls 


ps of which 300 remain, and 37 gates, the chief of which were, 
 " the. Porta Capena,. Catmentdlis, Eſguilina, and Triumphilic. 
It had ſeven aquedirets, to Which Caligula added two more, 


Theſe conveyed water from the diſtance af many miles. They 
were ca over vallies lapported chieſly on brick arches 


5 ' peared at a prodigious expence, Some of them continue 
A 70 hy * — * 9 1 


— 
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the city into the Tyber. The chief, called — 


by. T Superbus, was ſo large chat 2 loaded 
_ a pe 2 


it with eaſe. : * Ar the foot ef the Capi- 
rr and between the 
Palatine and Aventine hills, the Circus ee a mile in cir- 
cumference. Along the Tiber was the Campus N. urting, where 


the Comitia were held, and where the youth 


their 

exerciſes. The monuments ſtill remaining ſhew- with what. 

" the temples, theatres, n therme or 
ee, eee, 

| Modern Rome covers nearly the ſameſpace'of ground it dig 

in and et The _ — eee. after he had 

defeated the Goths, is ill ſtan ing n frequen = 

3 ĩt is about thirteen or fourteen miles in Nee . 

2 ly the ſze that Rome was of in the days of Vef- 

paſian, Plin. iii. 5. /. 9. The ſuburbs of ancient Rome art 

. 9 1 

rank; as there are no re- 

mains of palacr or magnicen beg. - of any Rind, to de 


5 MR eee Jai 
thar two two thirds 


4 
= 
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| forey ea; ; it 1 
encreaſed ron wie 2 . of this centu 


As 
expenſive to purchaſe” new ground for Naan 


| upon, den, 40 clear the- eld raise great part” of the mo- 


dern is-buile"on what was "the" ancieit "Campus Mar 


; an of 2 triangular ſtrape ; two, ſides of the 
— — the Tiber, and the baſe by the ca- 


| oe and the: — g nearly three miles in 2 


n. with it. Some of the prineipal ſtreets are of con- 
N e fight "PUNE" called PP i 
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the moſt frequented. It runs fromthe Porto del Popolo, along 
the ſide of the Campus Martius, next to the ancient city. The 
ſhops.on. each ſide are three or four feet higher than the ſtreet 
and there is a path for the 8 of foot-paſſengers 
on a level with che ſhops. The palates in this ſtreet range 
in a line with the other howles, ;without:any court before them. 
The principal-&reet in the higher part of the: city.is:the- Strada 


Felice, about a mile and à half in length, from Trinità del 


Monte to the church of St John Lateran on the Pincean hill; 
croſſed by another ſtraight ſtreet; called ie Strada di Porta 
Pia, beeauſe terminated at one lend by that gate. Tbe .mag- 


nificence of the palaces, churches; ee eee, | 


of the remains of-antiquitys forms a ſtriking eg p e . 

meanneſs of the reſt of the city: enn 1 1s." 
St Peter's church is reckoned one of the nobleſt Þuild- 

ings that ever exiſted in theyworld: It fands ion the ſame 


lace here the Emperor Oonſtantine built a church in 


aur of dhe apoſtles, a. zum and dedicated it to St Pe- 
ter, becauſe that apoſtle: was ſaid tochave been buried near 
it. This church, although decorated at an/ enormous er- 
pence, and enriched by then moſt ſplendid. denations from 
various prinees, Was in fo ruinous an condition, a. 1450, 
that Pope Nicolas V. formed the deſign of rebuilding it from 
the foundation ; but death prevented — from executing it. 
Julius II. employed Bramamte Lazeri, an eminbnt archütect, 
to draw the plan. The work was continued under ſeveral of 
his ſucceſſars. Paul II. gave the direction of at to MICH AEL 


ANGELO, a famous painter and ſtatuary, as well as an ar- 


chitect, hs writ on the plan of Hrumante, chiefly by 
the addition of the dome, which is eſteemed one of the boldeſt 
deſigns ever executed in architecture. Ihe length of St Peter's 
church on the outſide is 530 feet ʒ the! breadth, 5 20; the 
height, from the pavement to the top of the croſs, which 
crowns the .cupola, 450 feet. The grand portico before the 
entrance is 216 feet long, and 40 broad. The dome is raiſcd 
on ws la ſters, and is of the ſame diameter with the Pan- 
thun, is the moſt entire antique temple in Rome, 
now called the Rotunda, from its round: figure, about 150 feet 
high, and of nearly; the ſame hfeadth. The dome was reared 
by James ie la Pert, at the expente of Pope 
building of the church was ſiniſhed under Faul V. by Charles 
Maderne. In the atea before the portico ſtands an Egyptian obe- 
Tiſk of granite, brought to Rotne in: the time of Caligula, Plin. 


xvi. 40. + 76. about;eighty; feet; high above the pedeſtal, with a 


gilt crols on tho top, Which being overthrown by the barbarians, | 
I 
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On the place where che ancient Capitol ſtood is built a mo- 
dern palace, called the Campidoglio, in the two wings of which the 
. Conſervators. or Ædiles of the city have apartments; and in the 
main body reſides an Italian nobleman, appointed by the Pope, 
with the title of Senator f Rome: The approach to this palace 
is vety noble, and worthy of the genius of Michael Angelo, 
who drew the plan. The Tarpeion rock, which is a continua 
tion of that on which the Capitol ſtood, is, in that part whence 
eriminals were thrown, now only 58 feet high; the ground at 


nne 


aſſembled the 
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lay long. on the ground, and after various fruitleſs attempts to 


-. L 


raiſe it, was at laſt ſet up in its preſent place, a. 1586, by Do- 
minico Fontana, under the direction of Sextus V. who roſe to 
be Pope from being a ſwine-herd, and is faid to have done as 
much to adorn modern Rome, as Auguſtus did to adorn the 
ancient city. On the right and left fide of the obeliſk are two 
beautiful fountains. /' A deſcription af the ſtatues, baſſo relie- 


vos, columns, piftures, and other ornaments of this church, 


on 


the bottom, from evident marks, is thought to be 20 feet 


higher than it was in ancient times; ſo that this precipice was 


then about 78 or 80 feet perpendicular. The ancient Roman 


forum is now the cow-merket, called Campo Fuccino, ſome- 
. what reſembling what Virgil ſays it was in the time of Evan- 
der, An. viii. 360.3110 Tibull. ii. 5. Here are to be ſeen ma- 


ny remains of antiquity, which exhibit a melancholy but inte- 
reſting view of the devaſtation wrought by the united force of 


time, avarice, and bigotry. The chief remains are; thoſe of the 
temple of Jupiter Stator and of Jupiter Tonans,, built by Au- 


guſtus, in gratitude or having narrowly eſcaped death from 
a ſtroke; of lightning 3 the - temple: of Concord, where: Cicero 

ſenate upon the | diſcovery of Catiline's confpira- 
ey; the temple of Romulus and Remus, and that of Antoni- 
nus and Fauſtina, juſt by it, both converted into modern 


churches ; the ruins of the temple of Peace, built by Veſpaſian 
after the taking of | Jeruſalem, ſaid to have been the fineſt 


temple in Rome; &c. ce. 


' SACHS. REIT 
The churghes and palaces» of modern Rome are crowded 
with pictures and ornaments of various kinds. There are ſaid _ 
to be thirty 8 the eity, as full of Neger yt walls 


can bear. 
belonging to the Borgbeſe family, is the moſt remarkable. 


the villas near Rome, called Pinciana, 


The river Ti#2ris, or Tiber, anciently Alb#/a, a little above 
Rome, is joined by the Anio, Teverone 3 the Allia, remarkable 


for the defeat of the Romans by the Gauls, A. U. 364 3 * 


7 
— 
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the Cremera, famous for the laughter of the Fabi Farther 
up it is joined by the Nar, Clans, and Clitumnus, famous 
for its milk-white herds, hence victims were brought to 
Rome, Virg. G. ii. 146. Sil. viii. 451. The white. colour 
of the cattle was aſcribed to a peculiar quality in the water of 
the river, as it {till is by the common people of the place; for 
the breed of white cattle ſtill remains in that country, ſome of 
them milk- white, but the greateſt number of a whitiſh grey. 
About 20 m. above Rome, near the Anio, ſtood 'TIBUR, 
now. Tivoli, on the the brow of a hill, hence called /upinum, 
by Horace, ad. iii. 4. 23. built by a colony from Argos, ( Ar- 
geo pgſitum colono, ) Horat. od. ii. 6. 5. from the worſhip of Her- 
cules, called Herculeum by Propertius, ii. 32. 5. at preſent a very 
poor town. In remote antiquity it was a populous and flouriſh- 
ing city, hence called ſuperbum by Virgil, An. vii. 5 30. but ap- 
pears to have been thinly inhabited even in the time of Auguſ- 
tus, hence called vacuum by Horace, ep. i. 7. 45 · Its neighbour- 
hood, however, from the-wholeſomeneſs of the air, was crowd- 
ed with country ſeats. At the bottom of the eminence on 
which Tivoli ſtands, are the ruins of S ma - nt villa built 
by the Emperor Adrian. Julius Cæſar, Caſſius, Auguſtus, 
„re — other — — Romans, had alſo villas here. 
But Tibur is rendered chiefly intereſting from its being ſo often 
celebrated by Horace, whoſe farm is generally thought to have 
been near it. But it has been of late ſtrongly afferted that the 
villa of Horace was nine miles above it, at the fide. of a ſtream 
called Licenſa,. formerly Digentia, in the country of the an- 
cient Sabines. 'Thoſe who hold this opinion ſay, that when 
Horace mentions Digentia or Lucyetilis, his own houſe and 
farm are to be underſtood; but when he ſpeaks of ſtrolling a- 
bout Tibur, as od. iv. 2. 30. that he alludes to the villa of Me- 
cænas, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen on the ſouth 
bank of the Anio, Moore's Italy. It appears, however, from 
the life of Horace by Suetonius, that he had a rural retreat 
both in the country of the Sabines and near Tibur, { circa Ti- 
burn v. Tiburtini luculum). e 
The Anio, deriving its ſource from a part of the Apennines 
fifty miles above Tivoli, glides through a plain till it comes near 
that town, when it is confined for a ſhort ſpace} between two 
hills, covered with- | groves. Theſe were ſuppoſed to have 
been the reſidence of the nymph or Sibyl Albunea, to whom 


a temple was dedicated which is ſtill ſtanding. The river 


moving with augmented rapidity, as its channel is confined, 
at length ruſhes headlong over a lofty precipice z whence pre- 
| | | cepi 
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ceht Ani, Horat. i. 7. 13. the noiſe of its fall reſounds 
through the hills and groves of Tivoli ; whence this place is 
called Domus Albunee refonantis, ib. 12. and the grove adjoin- 
ing, Tiburni lucus, from Tiburnus, Tiburs, or Tiburtus, the 
founder of Tibur, ib. 3.; a liquid cloud ariſes from the foam= 
ing water, which afterwards divides into numerous ſmall caſ- 
cades, waters ſeveral orchards, (whence uda mobilibus pomaria 
rivis, ib. udum Tibur, iii. 29. 6. uuidum, iv. 2. 30.) and ha- 
ving gained the plain, flows quietly for the reſt of its courſe, 
till it loſes itſelf in the Tiber. | 

Three miles below Tivoli there is a kind of lake, impregna- 
ted with ſulphur, called Solfatara, anciently lacus Albulus or 
Albunea, Virg. Xn. vii. 82. ſurrounded with a grove of the 
ſame name, where was an oracle of Faunus, ib. The water 
of this lake has the ſingular quality of covering every thing it 
touches with a hard, white, ſtony matter. Certain concre- 
tions are formed on its ſurface, called Confetti di Tivoli, which 
have the appearance of floating iſlands. It empties itſelf by a 
whitiſh, - muddy ftream, called the Albula, into the Anio, e- 
mitting a vapour of a ſulphureous ſmell as it flows, ib. 84. 
Fiſhes are found in the Anio both above and below Tivoli; 
On after it receives the Albula, till its junction with the 

iber. 

Strabo ſays, that the Albula flowed from ſeveral fountains. 
Its water was anciently famous for its medical qualities, Strab. 
v. p. 238.; Plin. xxxi. 2.; but it is not ſo at preſent. 

Near Tivoli is the villa Eftenſe, belonging to the Duke of 
Modena, built by Hippolitus of E,, Cardinal of Ferrara; to 
whom Ariofto addreſſed his poem of Orlando Furioſo. Here 
were conſtructed the firſt grand water-works in Europe. | 

South-eaſt of Tibur ſtood PRANESTE, now Paleftrina, 
25 m. from Rome, in a lofty fituation, hence called a/tum by 

irgil, En. vii. 682. and frigidem by Horace, od, iii. 4. 23. 
anciently a place of great ſtrength both from nature and art, 
Pell. ti. 26. & 74. Cic. Cat. i, 3. where was a famous temple 
of Fortune, and an oracle, Strab. v. 238.; Cic. Div. ii. 41.3 
Suet. Tib. 63.3 Propert. ii. 32. The younger Marius being 
beſieged here by Sulla, periſhed in attempting to eſcape through 


'2 ſubterraneous paſſage, ¶ per cuniculum ), Vell. ii. 27. 


South-weſt from Præneſte ſtood TUSCULUM, now called 
Freſcati, from the coolneſs of the air, and eb colour of the 
ſielas around; ſituate on the declivity of a hill 12 miles from 
Rome, hence called ſupernum by Horace, epod. i. 29. ſaid to 
aare been founded by Telegonus, the ſon of Ulyſſes and Circe, 

| | T 6 


4 hence 
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hence called Telegoni juga by Horace, ad. iii 29. 8, and Circes 
mania, tpod. i. 30. Near Tuſculum was a villa of Cicero's, 
called /TuscuLAanu 3: alſo-of Ceſar, Cic, Orat. ii. 3. of Craſ- 


ſus, Id. Att. iv. 16. Ke. But Tibur ſcems to haye been the 


favourite xeſidence of the ancient Romans. The moderns give 
the preference to Freſeati. In its nei are ſome of 


the moſt magnificent villas in Italy. Ther villa Aldobrandini, 
called alſo Belvidere, is partidulatly remarkable. 

Above. Tuſculum, towards the Anio, was the lacut Regillus, 
where Poſthumius, the dictator, defeated the Latins in a 
great battle, by the aſſiſtance, as it was ſuppoſed, of, Caſtor 
and Pollux, Liv. ii. 20. and mount Algiduc, where the Romans, 
being incloſed by the Aqui and Yolſci, were delivered by 2, 
Cincinnatus, called to be dictator from the plough, Liv. iii. 26. 
alſo the town Algidum, Sula, Pædum, Gabii, Labicum ; and, 
ſouth of Tuſculum, Alba Longa, at the foot of mount ALz4- 
nus. On this mount were celebrated the Latin holidays, 
(Line Ferie ), and ſometimes an extraordinar triumph. 

rom its form and component parts it is ſuppoſed formerly to 
have been a volcano. | Pri had a villa called Albanum in 
the Alban territory, Cic. Att. iv. 11. The Alban mount was 
covered with woods, whence Tumuli Albani atque luci, Cic. 
| Mil. 31. At the foot ot the mount is the Alban lake, Liv. 
v. 19. an oval piece of water f about ſeven or eight miles 
in circumference, ſurrounded | with groves and trees of va- 
rious verdure; on one of the extremities of this lakg is a caſtle 
called Gondolſa, finely ſituated ; neat it the villa Barbarini, 
within the gardens of which are the ruins of an immenſe 
palace, built by the Emperor Domitian. - About a mile 
from this, on the ſide of the lake, is the town of. Albam, 
At a ſmall diſtance. from it, in the garden of a convent of 
Capuchins, is one of the fineſt views in the world. The 
prineipal objects are, directly fronting the place, the lake, 


with the mountains and woods which ſurround it; on 


one hand is Freſcati, with all its villas; on the other, the 
towns of Allano, la Ricciu, and 1 z beyond theſe, the 
Campagna, or great plain around Rome, with St Peter's 
church and the city of Rome in the middle; the whole proſ- 
pect being bounded by the hills of Tixoli, the Appenines, and 


the Mediterranean. But the pleaſure ariſing from the ſight of 


ſuch beautiful ſcenes is diminiſhed, by obſerving in ſo. rich 2 

country the poverty of by far the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants, and their comparative ſmall number, occaſioned by 
| tyranny and ſuperſtition. Moore's Italy. | 4 
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A ſew miles ſouth of the Alban mount is the lake of Nemi, 
anciently cum * or Lalus Trivie, Virg. En. vii 
e. deep bottem, about four miles in cireum- 
| cent, Tae, ; Nike har of dene to have been formed in 
— cavi — farrounded with — ſacred 
to Diana, N. Dias), in which was a temple of that 
A web Strab. v. p. 239. When the de. | 
ſounded the oi war, this lake and the river Nar, with 
che lake o | 
Virg. Au. wii 

"Fe de mol Ache Tiber Rood" Of , ancient hs 80 
of Rome; Hut the harbour is now: cho "ups and vita Vec- 
chia is the 10 s chief port. bete ud eee 

South of along the coaſt, was Tan ; 224 FS 
vinium, built” by: Eneas, near the river Numicius, between 
which and the he r de Beſt landed; Area, cap. of the Ru- 
tuli,” emol for the exile of Camillus, from whence he 
brought an yu for the relief of his country; Antium, a ci 
of the Volſei, the people, Antiãtet, with the beaks of whoſe 
ſhips the p 1 in the forum at Rome was adorned, from 
which orators ufed to addreſs the - people; — called Reva, 
and in Engliſh improperly Roffrum. At Antium was à cele- 
brated temple of Fortune, Horat. od. i. 35. Two goddeſſes 
are ſuppoſed to have been worſhipped there under that name, 
the one who ſent proſperity, and the other who ſent adverſity, 
properly ealled NemgA4,, hence we read of Fortunæ in the on | 
ral, Bet, Cal. 55 . Macsob. arb 4 jtd e 

Above Antium were Caftrum Tui, Coridii, — cu 
nur got his name; Suyieum, and Surſſa Pometits;: 7194. 1151 - 

Faſt from Attinttilwvas Auras at the mouth of a river of 
that name, and the prom!'of Cireeji, now Monte Circullo, the 
abode of Circe, called an land by Virgil, An. iii. 386. be- 
cauſe on the north ĩt is ſurrounded by marſhes; eaſt of Which 
is the grove of Feronia on the river Nfenr, joined by che 4. 
masenus ; north of it Poluder Pomptine, often attempted to be 
drained, but without ſucceſs; north of this, Ulubrez: dere 
Sulmo, 1 us: „ nee ig enn 20 

Eaſt of the 2 — was Amur or Teles ins, Wee 15 Vis 
Appia paſſed. For A conſiderable way from this travellers were 
drawn in a bout! The chief places on itliat road between Anx- 
ur and Rome were, Forum Appii; Tres Tabernæ, 'Lanuvium, 
and Aricia; ſoutk of this, Fundi, on the top e a lake of that 
name; near e Ager e famous for Na wine; 

: "Pi IP Ampelæ ; 3 


4 
be - 


C4 
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| furrounded with fertile fields, Grun gs Liris quiet merdet « 
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Amyelæ j«the:prom. Cajera, ſo called from the.qurſe. of een 
being buried there; NοÜ6ůάk e 1 wot bog 
Between Formiz and Qajeta was 4 Mila actes called 


Fermianum : meat Which he. as aſſaſſinated by the orders of 
Antony, in the Cath year of his age, 


the centurion Heren- 


nab nds 


viur and Popiltus\a' tribune, whom he 


in a trial for his life, when accuſed of parricide. TY 


At the mouth of the Lirit, Garigliano; 2 ſlow Glent river, 


gud taciturnut amnis, Horat. od. 3.3 10 5.0; Rood: Mintfourxs, 
near which is a moraſs,. where Marius coticeatadbiniſelf when 
he fled from Sylla; up this river were: Interamna, Frezelle, 
Aguinum, and as, the people, Arpindtaty the birth- place 
of Marius and Cicero. 

On the conſines of Campania, wich- were, not llenactiy al- 
certained, ſtood Sinuefſa, arhere Horace met) hig friends Plo- 
tius, Varus, and Virgil, Sat. iN. 2 4οο Caler. ani Teãnum; 
near which mount Maſsicus and Ager Falernui, famous far 


| (cnet es 3 wand. av N ee murtsnsV 2 


q | 1 vi boo 229 ig 9} d&1: Dit. $4 
V. CAMPANIA : — Its chief town was CAPUA, named 
either from1Capys,: a leader of the Samnites, ho tookdit from 
the Tuſcans, or from its being ſituate in 2 er (a: campeſtri a- 
gro, Liv. i 37% Gal n camps dia Ph ttiacgs)canciently 
called Vulturnum, iv. i near: mount ffifhra rum, Liv. 
xxvi. g. ſituate in the {middle of aibeanti nets 
milgs from the Vulturnus. it once mod in magniſicence with 
Rome and Carthage, Flor, i. 16 The army: of Hannibal is 
ſaid to have been enetvattd by tho luxuries of this place, Liv. 
Xxiii.:18. ( Adeo ut verum dictum ſitzuddapuam Arumibali Cannas 


fuiſſe, Flor. ii. 6.) The deſedtion uf Capua from the Romans 


to Hannibal occaſioned its ruin. For being reduced by C. 


Fulvius and Ap. Claudius the Conſuls; in ſpite of all the eſ- 


forts of Hannibal to ſave itz: Liv. xxvi- 14. R. id never again 
recovered-its ſormer It nowalies in ruins. There 
is a magnificent palacr lately built for the King of Naples in in 
the plain where it ſtood, called Cafe. . I 
New Capua is a ſmall town of no importance; it ſtands on 


the Yulturnus, Vuulturno, nearly e eee 5 about 


two miles from the place of ancient Cap 
CASILINUM 1 beſieged. Hannibal, cndurtd: ſuch 
famine that-a mouſe was fold for: 200 denarii, L. 69. 


Strabo ſays this price was given for a meuimmmr or certain me- 
fure of corn, v, 249. The ſeller periſhed, and the buyer ry 
"ISI 
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ing the beſieged ſowing turnips near the walls, expreſſed his a- 
ſtoniſument that they ſhould: think ob; holding out till che tur- 
nips ſhould» grau, Strat u. 449. Theitowri was defended. on- 
ly by $40 natives of Praneſtey ib. Livy: ſays, 570% and that 
che half of them awotet deſtwyed by faming and che word At 
Jaſt thoſe who ſurvived were foreed to ſurrender, and Hanni 
bal granted them their lives Liv. Xxiii. IS iv yo auf 3+ 
Near :Cafurnam was mount Callirula, Lir- xxiu 1g. an 
Campus Stellatisy divided by Ceſar, together with my territory, 
of Capua; Cumpunuc, i among 2,000; poor. Roman Che. 
b ee Rullusa tribune had formerly at- 
tempted but as prevented by Cicero when Conſul, Cic. is 
Null. ii. 1. 8 OTIS 4 te 9904 ; 
Sevginl miles above Capua, on the Vulturnus, ſtood Fo 
nafrum, near the conſines of Bumnmĩum, famous for producing 
oil, Horut ad. ii. 6. whenge Venafrunum is put for the ff 
oil, Juuenul v. 86. "A RF PHE r. \s\d Tot ATT 0 ein 
Near Venafrum were Rufre, Batiilum, Celemma and A. 
bella, inconſiderable places, mentioned by Virgil, Zn, vii. 
739 NN mor torts 234 = Ns Rh, 
The country rbund Capuacwas:ſo fertile that Cicero calls it 
Ager orbir terræ pulcherrimut, in Rull. ii. 28.3 fo Horus, d. 164 
hence its common nam Game AA FELIX, Plin. iii. 5. 9 
At the mouth of the 1Gdanius was Liternum or Linter num, 2 
Roman colony Liu xxxii 294 xxxiv. 45. where Soipio Af- 
ricanus, to avoid the vexations a the tribunes, lived in volun- 
tary exile, Liv. Xxxviii. 5. XXZix. 52. — Above Caſilinum, 
on the ſame xiyer, Was Acerræ, in a flat ſituation, frequentix 
incommoded by inundations, Virg. G. ii. 225. Sil. viii. 536. 
now Acerra, a neat city, walled tound after the old manner. 
Large drains prevent the river from being ſo deſtructive as it 
was in ancient times. This is the natins city of / Punchinell, 
the favourite comic character at Naples, as Harlequin Berga 
maſque is in other parts of Italy. South of Acerræ was A. 
tella, which, together with Calatia, and other places; revolted 
to Hannibal after the battle of Cannæ, Liv. Xii. iin. 3 Sil. xi. 
14. . ; L in ea one nee 1 nne A 1% . 
Between the mouths of the Valturnus: and Clanius, or Li- 
ternus, was the Silva Gallinaria, Cic. Fam. ix. 23. which Ju- 
renal calls. Gollinaria pints, iii. 30790 + 0d AA 
South of this was UM, or Cyme, ſing. founded by a 


Virg. En. vi. 2. and Chalckdica arx, Ib. 17. Strabo calls 1 


5:1 


colony from Chalcis-ai town: of Eubea, hence called Eubos, 
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243. re lace ; hence qhieta Cymt, Stat. Silv. iv. 
jp . hor gon ff Apollo and 11 2 

s a hollow 8 e fide of a rock, Lalled 
i — *Sibyl, ib. 10 2. Whence ſhe is Called 4 
| 2 Comes ane SER 1. 494. Cumæa en Vin 
1 Ib: * s 14) : * 
There was adjoining to the tr be , os (Th 
wit lac.) v. 13 en e reſi gned the _ 
| choſe the neighbourtiood of Cum 5 reſigns refidence;* 1 

in vita Hul. Near Cumiè was” a villa of Cicero's; Cic. Att. 1. 
43 Fa: bx. 23. of Pompey,” Id. Att. 10. 10. of Varro, Cir 
| prin 1. 1 of Catulus, L iv. '25- a let by . ſame 
name Con . ; 

Tbe dia e Contithied in me fi Book of Ciceros Nl 
0 ab} este is repreſenttd to have been held in the villa of 
Varro; Cict Acad. 1. 1-3 and the ſecpnd or fourth, called Ly- 

CvLLUs, in the villa of Hortenſius at Bauli, v , near Bai, 
D. 10. 3. & 40. ſo called from the ftalls which Hercules i is ſaid 
to have made there for the oter Ir or Serv. in Virg. 
| En. vii. 662. hence Herculei Bauli, Sil. xii. 1 56. here after- 
wards Agrippina was killed by "order; of her fon Nero Tait. 

Ann. Liv. 4. — 10. 

South-weſt of Cumæ was the deen gd: har- 
' bour of Misg NUN, ſo called from the pilot of ans, who 
. was buried there, Virg. Au vi. 234. Where A ſtation- 
ed a fleet, 'Suet. Aug. 49. 4 — to the iſlands Prorbyta, now 
| Procida, and” Þrarime; now Iſchia, ſuppoſed to have been diſ. 
| by an earthquake; Plin. i. G. G 12. the latter called a. 

fo Enurin or Pithecuſa, ib. and ſuppoſed to be placed over the 
giant 1 yas "by the" commünd of ene Virg. En. ix. 

716. OE | | 

| Bs ot is a fertile tank n beendet, Ie is une 
high rocks, and is hilly, In the centre there is a lofty 
mountain, called Epomeo, formerly a volcano. In 1301 there 
was an eruption, which made dreadful havock. There is on 
the Hide of the mountain a very hot ſpring,” called La miſericor- 

| dia, where numbers of patients bathe :. 
Pierocida is neither fertile nor agreeable” It wat the birth- 
place, ox at leaſt the property of John of Pyvcida who, to re- 
venge his countrymen for the uſürpation and tyranny of tho 
French under Charles of Anjou, planned their deſtruction in 
Sicily, nen was eie on any re mn our March 


1284. 
There 


% 


or all che Gretian ſettlements in rm MA þ. 
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There were 
. wich, nge 55 wy 10 we Was the 12 Sor Lie 
nd rius died,, Tucit dun. HE 


7 was the palit Acbewfia, Plin. fi. 5. 3, Arab. v. 2 
. After, turning the promontoty, firſt. is B 


397 i 
; „ fam * 14 4 a 
its hot baths en d. Seite Wafers, hence called 8 


. od. ili. 4. 24+ or from the purity of its air, Yet. Se 
The locum, . Nie n 08 ne 

i Ha * 75 lakes famous «5 rt 
| by oyſters, 2 * . 


lake there is now] FY mount, raiſe 75 Violent earthquake, a 
zoth Septemhe 1538, 0 0 aid by qua, de cinere, of a cir- 


FB 


feet high, with up or crater in the middle. There re- 


fn. mains no the | 1 ſmall muddy marſhes, covered 

of vich eds. . the the ſea. was a mound, cight 

Lo- 11 ue, S, of; a. broad chariot wheel, cal. _ 
e Culd 


Cic. in. Rull. ii. 14. or Herculeum iter, 


Sl. ü. 118. Nüdſtg have been made by ce for driving. 


— along the oxen of, Geryon, Straß. v. Propert, iii. 18. 

po, >. 49 
wi Z ear to the os lake was WH „ LAGUS Mo RNUS, 255 
* unfath F Wy of urrounded with 
555 thick wo hs irg. "Fn Ut. 442. ſai Mi Pr e call mes vs, 


{ quaſe Acme, wer dafi. let, opric, avis}, becauſe the ſteam a- 
riing from it was fatal, to ſuch birds ag. ppened to fly / over it; 
which, name was common alſo to other places of a ſimilar na- 


_ ture, Lucret. N. 14018 Hlin. iv. 2. ; but Strabo conſiders this a 
fable, v. 244. and Virgil aſcribes that quality to a certain cave 

4 4. near this lake, through which he makes Aneas and the Sibyl 

the deſcend, to — — regions, An. vi. 237. as he does Or- 

4 pheus throu 3 cave near cape Lenärus, G. iv. 467. for the 
Greeks and Romans had different places of deſcent. 

nded Auguſtus, by the advice of Agrippa, joined the Avernus 

lofty ho the Luerine lake, cut down the; wood around it, and con- 

there both lakes with the ſea, formed a harbour, called 

is on 8 JULIPS,, Suet. Aug. 16.; Virg. G. ii. 161. or Por- 

ritor- 1 3 Plin. iii. 8 for holding and exerciſing the ſhips 
| which he propoſed to lead againſt, Sex. Pompey, Suet. ib. Dio. 

birth- xlvui. 50.3. but no veſtiges now. remain, of Baiz, nor. of thoſe 

o fe- magnificent villas that adorned this luxurious coaſt, where the 


f tho wealthy proprietors, not contented, with the land, 1 to rear 
on in clifices n the ſea, Harat, ad. iii. 1. 33. am drive: thats ele- 
March ment ach fs from in uſual limit B. ii. 18. (207. I 


r Miſenumy. in . of 


yh 19. In place of this | 


aun lors WO Ane miles in circumference, and one thouſand | 
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mole built with arches. For the bridge of Caligula was con 
ſtructed with boats, in imitation of that of Terres over the 


$76 camps, or burning plains, where Jupiter ' ov excame the 


which diſcolours paper and metals. Tiles placed over then 


feet, and by laying your ear cloſe to it, you perceive the 
out on the n ſide of hills which ſurround this crater. 


Vas a villa of Cicero's, which he called Acapenta, in imit» 


that name, anciently Sinus Puteolanus, about thirty miles in 


* 


I There is a ſmall bay about a league over between Baia and 
Putedli, now Puzzoli, in g which in 2 boat you ſee the 

ruins called Ponte: de Caligula, from cheir being thought the 
remains of a bridge-built here by that emperor. But they wr 


by others, with more probability, thought to be the ruins of ; 


Helleſpont, Suet. Cal. 19.——Near to Puteoli were the Phle. 
jants, Srab.v. 243- now called aterra or Soffatara, an 
Ifextinct volcano, ſtyled by the ancients, the court of Vulcan, 
of a circular form, covered with a marly clay as white a 
chalk, with various vent-holes emitting a very hot vapour, 


collect condenſed ſalts of various kinds, and ſulphur. — 
The ground quakes and reſounds under the prefſure of = 


bling and hiſſing of boiling water. Theſe hidden waters brea 


The Solfatara has not emitted flames within the memory oſ 
man, but wet weather encreaſcs the quantity of its ſmoke. 

Near this was the town Cimmerium, the inhabitants of which 
lived always in mines below ground, and never ſaw the light 
of the ſun, Strab. ib. 244-3 Homer. Odyſs. xi. 15. ſuppoſed u 
have been gigantic robbers, who made caves their place of r. 
fidence, as well as the tory of their plunder. — All 
mount Gauer, now monte Barbaro, fertile in wine, Stat. Sil. 
ti. 5. 99. and in timber for ſhip-building, Sil. viii. 533 
Puzzoli now ſtands on a ſmall peninſula, and contains about 
10,000 inhabitants. Between Puteöli and the lake Avernu 


tion of that at Athens, Plin. xxxi. 2. / 3. probably the fans 
with what he calls PuTE0LOENUM, Cic. Att. xiv. 7.; Fan.. 
15. Fat. i.; 30 ſtadia from Putesli, Id. Acad. iv. 3 1. and en- 
joying a view of that town, B. 25.; Plin. xxxi. 2. / 3. tit 
ruins of which, of conſiderable extent, are ſtill to be ſcen.— 
« The whole of this beauteous bay, formerly the ſeat of plc 
ſure; and, at one period, the populous ſpot i: Italy, 
now very thinly inhabited; and the contraſt between the 11. 
cient opulence, and preſent poverty of its inhabitants, is {tl 
more ſtriking.” Moores Italy. + | | 

' NEAPOLIS, Naples, is ſituate on a gentle declivity, in tht 
form of a great amphitheatre, at the top of a beautiful bay d 


circumference, 


rn Dioifions of Italy. . 


and dreumferenes; and tween ieren e ene from 
| the ſuppoſed re refemblatice t bol. 8 

| the | e Was r % F l from C Pell. i. 4.; 
im " Phn. iii ned” inſtitutions of the Greeks, 
of 2 Niro, ib, Tak, 85 = 47. Ic at firſt was called PaK TH- 
con · q 9 55 2 85 2 the Sirens buried there, 73. 
the £ Strab. ys Wis "walled by the river Sebethus,” v. Os, 
Phle. Columell. *. Ber or fume della Maddalena; over 


which Virgil 0 nymph of the ſame name to preſide, 


„ An. vii. 734. The Sebetd is now an inſignificant brodk, its 
— | ſupplies having 1 5 ag i it is thought, ae dried "up or di- 
5 verted by tlie eruptions « of Veſuvius. 

pour, 


Strabg fays, there were as fte hot waters and wem at N 1 55 
as at Baiz, but fewer in number, v. p. 246. . | 
Naples. is now. the moſt populous city in teal aeg a- 

bout 350,006 inhabitants, of *whom above 30, G0 called Las 
zaroni, or black-guards, have no dwelling houſes in the city, 
but ſleep under'porticoes, piazzas, or any kind of ſhelter they 
can find. An nobility and clergy, who are very numerous at 
Naples, and thr6 ugh the kingdom, live in great ſplendour, and 
the body of the People are opprefled to ſupport their expence. 
The city of Naples is commanded "by/a a fortreſs built on an 2 


Pop joining ill, called 8: Elm. 
o J About two or three miles weſt of Naples 1s the mountain 
ts al Paufilypus,.” (Tiawwnuric,” grief-appeating, g, from its chearing 


proſp . en PavgitrÞro," oh which is ſhnewn the tomb of 
Virgil, ti held in great yeneration, as it was, in ancient times, 


* 


* Plin. epiſt. iii .; Sal, Silv, iv. 4. 5 2. It is however doubt- 
ere ed whether this be the ſpo q dere ne was buried. Near this 
3 was a villa called Pag Hpum, where, in fiſh-ponds belonging 
* . Emperors, HIP re Aid to have Ived above fixty years, 
4 Through 8 5 mount there” is a abt antote paſſage in 

pes the way to  Puzzol;, Galled CRT TA NRRTOLTTANA, Senecc. cp. v. 
"Ag Moput born, Strab. v. 246. now the 'grotto 2 auf, lippo, 89. . 
ple feet high in the moſt elevated "part, but not above 24 in the 
aly, i loweſt ; exactly 2414 feet,” oe half a mile, in length, and 
2 1 feet in br 7 cople of faſhion generally drive through 
15 | this 2 th torches, 5 the country people and foot pal 

| ſengers find their way wi much! difficulty, by the light 
in the which enters; at the extremi 88, and àt two holes pierced 
bay d through the mountain near the mid 1 of the grotto, ob ch ad- 
iles it mit Tight from abover * a 1278 | „ 
erenct) OT, FDA ; VU - St A 5 By ; 
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no, a flow river, ( mitis 8 


By en ee was firſt made is uncertain. In the 


time of Seneca it appears to have been open only for foot paſ- 


ſengers, ep. 57- Alphonſo the Firſt widened it for carriages, 
and fince his reign it has been conſiderably heightened and 


levelled. There was anciently a ſimilar ſubterraneous paſſage 
from the lake Avernus to Cum, Strab. ibid. which is now 
filled up with earth. | 


Two miles beyond the grotto of Pauſilippo is 2 circular lake, 


about half a mile in diameter, called Lago d Agnano, on the 
margin of which is the famous grotto del Cane, where ſo man 


s canes.) have been tortured and ſuffocated to ſhew the ef- 


F of a vapour, which riſes about a foot above the bottom of 
this little cave, and is deſtructive of animal lift. A dog ha- 


ving his head held in this vapour, is convulſed in a few mi- 


nutes, and ſoon after falls to the earth motionleſs. © If imme. 


_ diately expoſed to the open air, he Os bug, not, if kept 2 
| bttle time in the vapour. 


About eight les eaſt from e is mount VESUVIUS, 
called alſo VzsEvus, Suet. Tit. 8.3 G. ii. 224; VEsvI0s, 
Martial. iv. 44. or. Vrsbius, Sil. fo. 
rounded with fertile fields, and itſelf with tlie moſt 


beautiful verdure, P the pen which wear barren, 


and great part of it a plain, 


marks of its _—_— 
fornierly been a volcano, Strab. v. EY „ | 


Between Naples and Veſuvius were two 3 town 1 


HER CULAN AU, which Ovid calls Herculas urbu, Met. 
Av. 711. and POM PEI v. LA, Flor. 1 i. 16. Plin. iii. 5. 
Vell. ii. 16.; Sense. Nat. Quri 1. & 25, on the Sarnvs, Sar. 
vii. 537. flowing through the 

country of the SaxRasTES, B. of Hrg. An. vii. 738. 

On the 24th Auguſt (none calengas eptembrit), a. 795 age 
Veſpaſian, about mid-day, happened a dreadful 
Veſuvius, attended ith, an earthquake, which —— 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, Senec. Nas. Q, vi. 1. & 26. The 
elder Pliny, who then commanded the Roman fleet at Milc- 
num, going too near the mountain to examine more accurate- 
ty the ſudden appearance, was ſuffocated, Son was thought, 
by the ſulphurcous ſmoke; for his W was found three days 


alter entire and unhurt, More, like one aſleep than dead, Pln. 
S. vi. 16. The yo 3 unger 824 nephew to the former, then 2 


joung man, and his mother, ho had remained at Miſenum, 
narrowly eſcaped-periſhing. — 1 7 effects of the, eruption and 
earthquake, 4b. 20. Veſuvius has ever fince continued at times, 
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Kones of immenſe weight to a prodigious height, and to pour 
forth a torrent of lava or liquid NT. Ach runs ri xo 
mountain {weeping every thing along with it. 
* Herculaneum and Pompeia remained undiſcovered till the 
pw century. The former was firſt diſcovered in 1713 by 
labourers, who, in digging a well, happened to ftr 
upon a ſtatue on the benches of the theatre, and the latter al- 
moſt forty years after. A Lg number of antiquities have 
been dug out from both, which are kept in a muſeum at Por- 
tici, A wry ITE}. town. The king of Naples cauſed engra- 
— ago preſented a copy of this ſplendid work to each of the 
principal univerſities in Europe. WW 
The maſs which covers Herculaneum is about twenty-four 
feet deep, compoſed of dark grey ſtone, which is eaſily broken 
to pieces : That which covers Pompeia is not above twelve feet, 
hes the latter might be much more eaſily cleared than the 
er. | > 
Near the: Sarnus ſtood Nvctrrs, now Nocera, an epiſeo- 
pal city, or rather ſo many diſtin villages along the foot of 
the mountains, containing about 30,009 inhabitants. * _ 
Beyond the Sarmus and Pompeia, on the middle of the bay, 
was STABLE, famous for its waters, Col. x. 133. and medici- 
nal milk, 8ymmach. vi. ep. 18: deſtroyed by Sulla in the ſocial 
er Italic war, Plin. iii. 5. and converted into a villa, B. whi- 
ther Pliny wiſhed to go when he periſhed, Plin. ep. vi. 16. 
Beyond Stabize was SURKENTUM, Surrento, now the ſeat of an 
archbiſhop z near it were hills which produced excellent wine, 
Ovid. Met. xv. 710. Martial. xiii. 110. | * 
Near this was the promontory of Minerva, prom. Surrenii- 
num v. Athenæum, at the bottom of the bay, now Cafo della 
Minerva, the ſouthermoſt point of Campania : three miles - 
veſt from which is the iſland CAFREZA, famous for the re- 
treat of Tiberius, for the ſeyen laſt years of his life, Plutarch, 
de exil. p. 534. Tarit. Ann. iv. 65. eight miles from Surren- 
tum, and _ miles in circumference, Plin. iti. 6. { 12, ſur- 
rounded on all hands with ſteep rocks, and acceſſible only by 
one ſmall beach; ' Snet. Tib. 11. anciently inhabited by the Te- 
lthoe, Virg. En. vii. 735. a people from Acarnania, a diviſion. 
df Epire. There ſtood a pharos or watch-tower on this iſland, 
which wag overturned by an earthquake a few days before the 
nn dot r Ro EN 
A few miles ſouth of he cape of Minerva, at the bottom of 
the Sinur Peflanur, are three ſmall defart rocky iflands called 
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chief of them to be made and printed, and ſome 
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SIRENUSZ, the abode of the Sirens, fabulous women or birds, 
who by their muſic or ſongs {*voces, Hor. ep. i. 2. 23.) were 
ſuppoſed to decoy mariners thither to be ſhip wrecked, Strab. 
1. 22. hence theſe iſlands are called SCOPULI ren multo- 
rum elſibus albi, Virg. En. v. 864. 
North-eaft from Naples there is a ridge of woody: hills, then 
an immenſe plain, in which ſtood NOLA, Sil. xii. 161. where 
Marcellus repulſed Hannibal, and firſt gave the Romans hopes 
that he might be conquered, Liv. xxiii. 16:3 here alſo Ange: 
tus died, Suet. 101. 

The people of Nola aſcribe the Wente of bells to St Pau- 
linus, a native of Bourdeaux, who died biſhop of Nola in 431. 
But bells were in uſe long before, although not allowed to 

Chriſtians, who are ſaid to have made uſe of wooden rattles, 
(/acra ligna) to call their congregations together. It is ſuppo- 
{ed that Paulinus firſt introduced bells into churches. 
South of Campania, on the coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, were 
the PICENTINI, to the river Silärus, a territory of ſmall ex- 
tent, Plin. iii. 5. Their chief town was SAL EH MMU, now Sa- 
lierno, remarkable in the lower ages for a medical ſchool, the 
profeſſors of which wrote a book called Scho A SALERNITA Na, 
and dedicated it to Robert Duke of Normandy, ſon to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror of England, who was refiding there in 
1100,” under the care of the phyſicians, to be cured of a wound 
he had received from a poiſoned arrow in the wars of Paleſ- 
tine, The poiſon is faid to have been ſucked out by his wie 
Syer. La, at the hazard of her life. A fimilar Romy.) is alſo told 
of Eleanor, the wife of Edward the Firſt. 
About ten miles north-weſt of Salerno ſtands AMALFI; a 
city not mentioned in ancient authors. It firſt acquired im- 
portance by commerce under the protection of the Greek em- 
perors, and engroſſed the trade of the Levant before the Vene- Th 
tians began to make any figure. The nautical or mariners but 
compaſs was invented, or at leaſt. perfected here, by Flavius by 
. Gioia or Blendus in 1302. Amalfi flouriſhed while it -enjoyed viii 
Hiberty; but having fallen under the dominion of the Normans Or, 
in 11, it-became expoſed to the attacks of every power at \ 
yariance with. its'new maſters. The Piſans and Germans laid TU 
it waſte at different times. The pillage of the Piſans forms an 
 - intereſting epoch in the hiſtory of | juriſprudence, for they car- 
tied off the code of laws compoſed by the order of Juſtinian, 
(called the PANDECTS, from their embracing the: whole circle 
of juriſprudence). This book had been brought to Amalfi 
n e 28 à Au 2 a en, but ene, no 
F ; au ority 
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authority in that place, where the Theodoſian code was in 
fore. Amalfi is now a poor place, containing not above 4000 
inhabitants. VE, QF Dt 1 1 fiel 2 +; TEST % | 


ne SHE £1941 295 avs abi DAS —u—L— 8 
VI. SAMNIUM, lying for the moſt part among the Appe- 
nines, and in no place bordering on the ſea, -Chief towns: 
BENEWENTUM, anci called Maleventum, Liv. x. 1 5. 
from its being expoſed to unhealthfui winds, Procop. de Goth. 
i. 15. The Romans, when they ſettled a colony in this place, 
a. u. 485, from a motive of ſuperſtition, called it Beneventum, 
which they thought a more lucky name, Plin. iii. 11.3 Liv. 
ix. 27. town is ſaid to have been founded by Diomẽdes 
aſter the Trojan war, Solin. 2. It is ſituate on the ſlope and 
at the point of a hill, between two narrow valleys, in one of 
which runs the river Sabdtus, now Sabato, in the other. Calor, 
now Calore ; bęlow the city they unite into one ſtream, and 
ſoon after join the Vulturnus. In no city of, Italy, except 
Rome, are ſo many remains. of ancient ſculpture, to be found, 
as in Benevento. It is now ſubject to the Pope. A few 
miles from this, on the via Appia, flood CAUDIUM, near 
which the FUncR Caupinz, now Forchia d Arpaia, a, nar- 
row defile, where the Romans being blocked up by Pontius, 
general of the Samnites, were in token of ſubjection obliged to 
paſs under the yoke, a. u. 43232ñ?ĩr?—V?r“ĩs 
Near Caudium is mount Taburnus, fertile in olives, Virg. 
6. ü. 38. The, other towns. of Samnium were Bouiãnum, 
Liv. ix. 31. x. 12. Tifernum and Treventum, Aſernia, Sapi- 
num, All ifæ, Telefia, Saticila, Compſa, & c. See Liv. ix. 31. 
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South of Samnium was the country of the HIRPINTI, de- 
ſcended from the Samnites,, watered by the Sabato and Calore. 
Their chief towns were Equus Tuticus, which Horace deſcribes, . 
but could not expreſs in verſe, Sat. i. 5. 87. alſo mentioned 
by Cicero, Att. vi. 1. T rivicum, Horat. ib. 79. Callife, Liv. 
vii. 25. Herdoma, Liv. xxv. 21. xxvii. 1. Sil. viii. 568. now 
Ordona. Some veſtiges of the ancient town ſtill remain. 
Weſt from this is - ſuppoſed to be the valley of AMSANC- . 
TUS, encloſed on both ſides by high hills, thickly covered 
with copſes of oak. In the loweſt part of the dell, and cloſe 
under one of the hills, is an oval pond, not above fifty feet in 
diameter, which boils up in ſeyeral places with great force, in 
regular fits, Which are always preceded by a hiſſing ſound. 
e water is ſpouted up three, four, or five, feet, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs; a largę body of vapour is continually 
—_ = thrown 
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n ont with a lod. ub noiſe, emitting a moſt nau- 
8 The on the riſing ground that 
"No over the pool are quite yellow, being ſtained with the 
fumes of ſulphur and fal ammoniac. e water is inſipid 
© both as to taſte and ſmell ; the clay at the edges is white, 
and uſed for rubbing ſcabby ſheep, on which account the lake 
i farmed, out at ioo ducats a year, Swinburne. On the hill 
above ſtood a | temple dedicated to Mephitis, the goddeſs of bad 
ſmells, Plin. ii. 93. /. 95. hence the place is now called Mof:t- 
ta. In this place, equi-diſtant from both ſeas, { Taliæ media) 
Virgil makes the fury Alecto deſcend to hell, Yirg. An. vi. 
563.3 it is alſo mentioned by Cicero, Div. i. 36. But — 
See of Amianus doo not ea ore wit 


above be ez 
North-eaſt of Samnium, and bordering on the Adriatic, 
were the FRENTANI, another tribe of the Samnites, bound- 


3 5 8 e Frents, which runs into the Adria- 
Ale, north of mount Gargãnus, and oppoſite to the iſlands of 


Diomedes, from which river they their name. Their 


: 4 (chief towns n Buca Ortina, and Lorinum on 0 river J- 


— 
of 1 


vn. APULIA, e hae Wenn to Brun- 


| A proce and Tarentum. The north part of it was called Dau- 
- * NA, from Dounus, its king, Horat. od. iii. 30. 11. the father- 


-- in-law of Diomedes, Plin. iii. 11. , 15. alſo: the name of a 


mall river (paper agu), Horat. ib. now Carapelle ; and the 


ſouth Prock riII, from Peucetius, the brother of Oenotrus, 
35. e 16. who both came from Arcadia ſeventeen generations 


EY before the Trojan wat, Dionyf. i. 11. 


The whole "of Apulia is ſometimes alſo called JaPYC14, 


I 85 " efpeckitly by Greek writers, Polyb. iii. 88. and by the Poets; 
thus mount Garganus, in the north of Apulia, is ealled 7apy* 


Virgil, An. xi. 247. and the country around it Japygii agry 
2 Wi. 223. 8o Fapyx Campus, the plain of — 4 i. $0. 
_$ii:908. But Strabo ſays, that all this country was called by 


. the inhabitants Apulia, vi. 283. and reſtricts the appellation of 


- Japygia to Calabria, vi. 282, which name, he informs us, was 
derived from Japye, the ſon of Dædalus by a Cretan mother, 
- who ſettled in that part of Italy, BB. 279. 

The chief towns of Apulia, now Puglia Piana or the Capite 
vnata, were ARPI, Argyripa or Argyrippa, built by Diomedes, 
- Plin. iii. 11. / 16:3" Virg. n. xi. 242. in the middle of 2 

great plain, called at firſt * HiepruM, Strad. vi. 283. (i. e. 
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aa from — ae dp 
1739 horſes iC orer, Homer. aptum equis, Horut. , 5 

1. the river Cerb2/us, now Cervars, near the 
2 2 * Garganus, now 8: Angelo, which into 


he fea. 4 a Lind of peninſula, v called the , 5 1 
of the lar * — of the inſule — ab. N 1 20. „ A 
25 in number, B. & Stra. vi. 284.; Ptolemy ſays five, n .. 
the largeſt of which was called Trimetum, Tacit. Ann; 7 7 ͤ — 
whence theſe iſlands are now named / Joie di Tremiti, * 


iſlands of Tremiti, Nothing now remains of Arpi . but ſome 
faint traces of its walls near Foggia, row the . Page 1 


corn and wool in theſe parts, ſo named from the 7 85 8 
delow the principal ſtreets and ſquares, in which the corn: 3 
buried and preſerved ſound from year to year. C 


This country is fertile in corn, and abounds in rich paſty 8 1 
for ſheep. But theſe natural advantages are counteracted bB ß 

the 2 the government. In che famine  - © 
1764, inſtead of encouraging the farmers of Puglia to throw 4. 3 „ 
ſeaſonable ſupply of corn into Naples, by the offer of a good bs Ow 
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N. and ſpeedy payment, the minift dent ſoldiers intd he 
— — ans it by force, ie tefen the owners 3 them, 25 75 5 
like beaſts of — my Og 0 8 d, own property, Thöoſe 

un- that were un willing ulſion, and pen 

D Au- ſuch hard ternits, ca ir wh por by — 0 hills and buried . PS 


ther- it. —. ty ea nga, 


of a 5 4p x2 0 
4 the North of Arpi ſtood" TAU, called nn, or . 3 
otrus, — to = guiſh® it from Teanum Sidicinum, 4 town of Es NS 
ations 


of Campania, Liv. Ix, 20. Xi $75 Fin. 
ut. g. * 1 ab. v. 248. vi. 468. 


YG, Above this, near the ſame river, was Gerl © S - 5 
Poets; Liv. xxii. 18. and weſt of it, Luceria, now Lucera, on, the. 

Japyr conſines of the Frentani, a place of note, Cit. Plane. : OW in; * 

1 agrh ancient times, Strab. vi. 284. called bil, „ cod. he 

i. $0. ad. tit. 15. 13. FO 

ed by The ſheep fed in the de flap tf Ae? zetw 


Appenines and Hadriatic, have always been 'remarkable. 
— Lag ke, ib. Lana fot laudati 
vii. 48. /. 3. eribus primis Apuſia, arma | 
Nobilis, Nad oY 155. And is ey ce at 
preſent conſtitutes one of the chicf branches of the 3 revenue ue of | 
dhe King of Naples. 
The river Cerbdlur, or Cert runs into a ke called 1 
W town at the or * fituation e 


5 


** 
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| C1 
of that name, built by king Manfred, a. 1261, near the place | 

Where the ancient town. Szpontum ſtood, built by Diomed, and 

C named Eyre f 4, Suntür, Lucan. v. 37. or indecl. Sil. v. 


0 1 1 


634.) from-the, nümber of euttle- ff H ¶ cpi) caſt out on de 


coaſt, Stfab. vi. 284. afterwvards made A Roman colony, Lin 
Wax. 45. XXXix. 1 N N 


A few miles of the Certathix 506 SALAPIA, 2 poſt 7 


| ag in the {econdPunic war, Liv. xxiv. 20: Xxxvi 
Plin. iii. 11. 16. Hannibal having cut off Marcellus 0 


conſul by an ambuſcade, n en 10-2 beet an 


e e the migrates of: Salapia, in hopes of thuy # 
gaining admittance into the place; but intelligence of what had 


ppened having been previouſly: conveyed to the garriſon; i 


© fruſtrated his purpoſe, Liv. xxvii. 30. Some ruins of this 
Teen are till to be ſeen near à long lake called Salapina palus; | 


ib. ſeparated from the ſea by 4 narrow: neck: of land 


now cut into ſeveral panda. for — — The falt is piel 


up in heaps,. and carried off by boats to tir ſfips, which thi} 
Thallowneſs of Water prevents from e woes: than 
mile from the land- to take in their cargors “ -+, op 
Weſt of Salapia ſtood w_ ULUM; now. doin eb 
tioned in the war with yrrhus, called {ca e 
iſtinguiſh it from a wm el ä Hermm. 
The 4U#7DUs, now Oſanta, is the chief river in puh, 


E calle tauriforinis by Horace, becauſe it flows from two: ſours 
2 which embrace mount Vultur, and Joining at tlib fobt of i, 


with great noiſe and impetuofity, Hofut: od. th. 30. 10% 


3 ir. 9. 2. & 14. 25. or perhaps 3 in alluſion to the cuſtom, of . 


A 


relenting rivers on coins bythe figure of bulls; by: genii with Þ 
ns, minotaurs or animals with human face and horns. 
On the right-hand ſide of this river ſtood CANUSIUM | 


9— 5 Congas the inhabitants, Canusrni, are called bilinguet h 

Horace, Sar. i. 10. 30, becauſe they ſpoke both Greek and I. 

tin, as was the caſe in many other towns of Greek extracts 
in that country. The Canufian bread has'ſtill the defect „ f 

'- | race mentions of being gritty or ſandy (/apideſits),” at. i. 5. 9 

which is imputed to the nature of their miliſtones, made ofa | 
ſoft. concreted rock, which conſtitutes the greateſt part of the 

- coaſt ; or to their mode of ſeparating the corn from the ca 


by the trampling of 2 great number of mares, tied in a fring 


by their tails, and whipped round and round. This operation LE 
performed in Calabria, or the Terra di Otranto, a pair 
hates eee rough ſtone, tha 


vr 


— 


cients, Plin. xuiii. 30. Cal. ii. 2 f. 3 Varr. i. 5a. 


by Hannibal over the Romans, under Terentius Varro and 
Paulus Emilius, a. u. 536.; Liu. xxii. 43. — 50. in the plains 
of Diomed, Id. xxv. 12.; Sil. viii. 242. through which a e 
ran, called Yergellus, which Hannibal eroſſed by ma 
bridge of the dead bodies of the Romans, Flor. it. PF Val. Max. 
Ir. 2. et. 2. The Romans and Carthaginians were encam 


and then Hannibaf; ſo that the battle was fought on the north 
fide of the river, in a plain, ſtill called the Field of Blood, 
(Pezzo di Sungue ). There has been ſome diſpute about what 
Livy ſays concerning the poſition of the two armies, that the 


north. But the difficulty is ſaid to be ſolved by examining the 


running due eaſt for ſome time, here makes a ſudden turn to 
the ſouth, and deſcribes a very large ſemicircle. . 


on their faces by a ſouth-eaſt. wind, called ¶ Vulturnus, re 


quent in that cad country, (fiticuleſa Apulia, 

epod. iu. 16.) 

A number of hs 3 fled . the battle to 3 

_ they were received with great hoſpitality, Liv. Ib. 
The chief command in that place was conferred on P. 


Claudius. Scipio being informed that ſome young noblemen, 
giving up all for loſt, were meditating to leave Italy, went to 
the- houſe where they were aſſembled; having got admiſſion, 
he drew his ſword, on declared that he would treat as ene- 
mies ſuch of them as did not ſwear not to deſert their country's 
pon which they all complied, - 4b. 53. 


lity, 
erſe on the , overthrow of the Roman empire, being cruelly 
ravaged, repeatedly, by the Goths, Saracens, and Normans: -- 


here is a range of mountains, ſome: of them ſhaded with. trees, 
thers rugged; and beyond them VENUSIA, now. 4 
Mich Rand upon a hig level LY nine miles in circumfere 


* 


1 11. 
BS | Swinburne, © 
Theſe. methods are nearly the ſame with thoſe uſed by che an- 


About four miles down the Aufidus was e . 
ANN. E, famous for the fourth and greateſt victory obtained 


on the ſouth of the Aufidus, which the Romans firſt cro ed, 


Romans looked to the ſouth, and the Carthaginians to the | 
fituation, of the 2 and the courſe of the river, which, after : 


The Romans were much-incommoded by the duſt driven up- 1 


Seo, afterwards called Africanus, then very young, and Ap, 


Ca greatly favoured by the Romang for i its fide= "EM 
OTE a great city, but ſuffered à ſad re- 


On the ſouth fide of the Aufidus, for twelve miles above 
Nba, the country is now bare and diſagreeable., Then 


. 
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i. 5. 97. Bari became a place of conſequence un 
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ſurrounded on every ſide by precipices. The nature 4 the foil 
ſevrs it to have been raiſed by ſubterranean fires. There is a 


ſolfatara or forum Vulcani, reſembling that of Puzzuoli, in its 


colour, ſulphureous productions, and internal rumblings.— 


Varro fled to Venuſia with part of his army after the defeat at 
: Cannæ, and se treated with the ſame hoſpitality as thoſe at 


Canuſfum, Ib. 54. 

Venuſia was quelly favoured by the Romans with Canu- 
fium. They are both, now inconſiderable places; but many 
more renmants of antiquity are found at the latter than the 
former. The piece of antiquity, on which the inhabitants of 
Venofa plume themſelves moſt, is a marble buſt, placed on 
a column in the great ſquare of that town. This they ſhew 
as the effigy of their fellow-citizen Horace, but it is not 
thought genuine. There is a fountain at ſome diſtance from 
the town, which ſome hold to be that of Ronin celebrated 
HForat. od. iti. 13. 

Venuſia ſeems. to have been on the Wanne of Lucania, 


whence Horace fays. of hiendels, Lucanus an Appulus,  anceps, 


Sat. ii. 1. 34. 


Near Venuſia is mount VULTUR, which has every mark 
of having been formerly a volcano. Part of it extended into 
Lucania, hence in Vulture Appulo, on the Appulian part of it, 


and Altricis extra limen Apuliæ, may denote in Peucetia, _ 


the limits of Daunian Apulia, i in which Horace was Sorts 


ad. nt, 4. 9. 


In the ſouth part of Apulia, calledPevcrrT1A, w were Acheron- 


| 5 on the top of a hill; Bantia, with its foreſts C ſaltus Ban- 
tini ), and Ferentum, lying low, ( Bure , all three not far 


from Venufia, Horat. ib. 


On the ſea- ſhore ſtood: Barium now Bars, bi for 


the abundance and delicacy of its ſiſh, piſcaſum ms Hor: Sat. 

er the Greek 
emperors. It ſupported; a ſiege for four years againſt Robert 
Guiſcard, the ſon of Tancred the Norman, firſt Duke of Pu- 
Plia, a. 1067. At laſt it was obliged to capitulate upon the 


defeat of a ſquadron ſent by the Emperor of Conſtantinople 
to its relief. * afterwards underwent. various turns of for- 
tune. 


| South of 8 FI EGNATIA. or ro the laſt 


ſtage mentioned by Horace in his journey to Brunduſium, 

Hat. i. 5. 97. very ill ſupplied with water ( l irati⸗ cave 

' Za), which afterwards proved its deſtruction. retended 
man thewn at this n of aa incenſe ; 


which 


ut fire, | 


E 
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which Horace ridicules, Ib. and Pliny mentions, ii. 107. / 114. 
is ſtill exhibited; although; under a different form, at Napleg, 
when the blood of Januarius, the tutelar ſaint of that city, 
contained in a glaſs vial, is believed to melt in the hand of a 
riet. é wn ts. 38 hae 

b Near Gnatia is ſuppoſed to have been the Matinian mount 
or plain contiguous to the ſea, hence Littus Matinum, Horat. 
od. i. 28. 3. abounding in thyme. and flowers fit for bees, 1b. 
iv. 2. 27-3 Lucun. ix. 189. Some place it in Calabria, Scholi- 
oft. in Horat. ie — VE N 


VIII. .CALABRIA; called alſo Messala, from a leader of 
the Greeks who ſettled there, Plin. iii. 1 1. / 16, and before 
that PEucETIA, I. or JArTGIA, ſee p. 158. whence a north-weſt 
wind, favourable for ſuch as ſailed to Greece, was called 
Japyx, gits, Horat. od. i. 3. g. becauſe it blew from Calabria 
or Appulia:— forming a peninſula, commonly called 2h hee! 
of the boot ; the ſouth part of which was called SALENTINA, | 
Strab. vi. 282. or Salentini campi, where Idomeneus from Crete 
ſettled, Virg. An. Hi. 400. The breadth of the peninſula 
from Tarentam is about. twenty-five miles, Plin. iii. 11. / 16. 
Ihe chief towns of Calabria were, BRUNDUSIUM, now 
Brundiſ, from which the Romans uſually croſſed in their way 
to Greece, and landed at Dyrrachium in 1llyricum, Plin. iii. 11. 
ſaid to have been named from the reſemblance of its harbour . 
to the head of a ſtag, ( brunda denoting a deer's head in the old 
Meſapian language, dor. xv. d.; Strabo makes it Bptrreovor, 
vi. 282.) This harbour was the beſt in the Adriatic, and one 
of the fineſt in the world. It is double; the outer part is 
formed by two promontories, which gradually diverge from 
each other like an angle as they advance into the ſea. Between 
the capes lies a ſmall iſland anciently called Pbaros, becauſe it 
had a light-houſe on it to direct mariners in the night-time, . 
like the Pharos of Alexandria in Egypt, Mela. ii. 7, nom cal 
led the and St Andrew. 'This is probably what Livy calls 
the promontory of Brunduſium, x. 2. Within this iſtand, 
which ſecures the whole road from the fury of the waves, 
large ſhips may ride at anchor. At the bottom of the bay the 
hills recede in a ſemicircular ſhape, to leave room for the in- 
ner haven, which, as it were, claſps the city in its arms, or ra- 
ther incircles it in the figure above mentioned. It is very deep, 
and extends in length 24 miles, in breadth 1 200 feet in the 
wideſt part. The hills and the town ſnielter it on every part. 
The harbour is thought originally to haue been produced by n 
> 1 5 2 | earthquake, « 


* 


„ 
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earthquake. Julius Cæſar, attempting to ſhut up Po pey and 
his fleet in this place, drove piles into the narrow neck of land 


between the two ridges. of hills, and threw earth, trees, and 
ruins of houſes, into the channel which communicates with 
the two havens, Cz/. B. C. i. 25. and had nearly accompliſhed 


the blockade, when Pompey failed: out and eſcaped: to Greece. 
Tb. 28.; Dio. xli. 12. In the 15th century the prince of Ta- 


ranto ſunk ſome ſhips in the middle of this paſſage, to prevent 
his enemies from entering the port, and thereby provided a 


reſting place for ſea- weeds and ſand, which ſoon accumulated, 
choked up the mouth, and rendered it impracticable for any 
veſſels whatſoever. In 1752 the evil was increaſed; ſo as to 
hinder even the waves from beating through; and all commu- 
nication was cut off, except in violent 3 winds or rainy 
ſeaſons, when an extraordinary quantity of freſh water raiſed 
the level. From that period the port became a fetid green 
lake, full of infection and noxious inſects; no ſiſh but eel 


could live in it, nor any boats ply except canoes made of a 


fingle tree. The low grounds at each end were overflowed 
and converted into marſhes, the vapours of which created every 
ſummer a real peſtilence; and, in the courſe of a very few 
ow ſwept off, or drove away, the largeſt portion of the in- 


habitants. From the number of 18,000; they were reduced 


in 1766 to 5000. In 1775 above 150 died during the au- 


tumn. In former times the air of Brundiſi was eſteemed ſo 
wholeſome and balfamic, that the convents of Naples uſed to 
. fend their conſumptive friars to this city for the recovery of 

their health. Upon an application of the inhabitants for re- 


lief, an attempt has lately been made to open the port afreſh, 
which has already been attended with ſome degree of ſucceſs, 


The workmen in cleaning the channel have found ſome medals 
And ſeals, and Have drawn up many of the piles. that were 
driven in by Cæſar's men. They are ſmall oaks {tripped of their 


: 


bark, and are ſtill as freſh as if they had been cut only a month, 


dhough buried above eighteen centuries, ſeven” feet under the 


fand. Swinburne. “Little remains of ancient Brunduſium, but 


broken pillars, ruins of aqueducts, coins, &c. In 1456 great 
part of tke city was deſtroyed by an earthquake. | 


There was a ſhorter paſſage to Greece from HVDRUN. 


TUM, vel Hydrus, umi, now Otranio, to Apollonia or Ori- 
cum, in Epire. But as Hydrus was fifty miles farther ſouth 
than Brunduſium, and the paſſage from it not ſo certain, the 
latter was preferred, Plin. iii. 11. Otranto at preſent is but 
à ſmall town; it ſtands on a hill, and contains only 3000 in- 


habitants. 


-. 
— | 
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baditants. Its little harbour is not ſo bad, but it might Induce 


5 "7 8 17 
the two countries over this part of the ſea, and after Im Varro, 


g not ee 13,006, "about e 


extend through Calabria to this Eape, but improperly. Through 
e I en there is not a mountain of 


reſervoirs of water. The exiſtence of theſe is proyed b the 


ſhallowneſs of the wells, and by the pools, which appea ; | 


wherever the level is low. All the py that falls is ſwallowed 


" 1 1 3 ha is * $4.7) a Re COL t $ 7 . 
Between the Fapygian and Lacinian promontories flows up 
gulf ö Tarentum, the breadth * 


_, 7 1 1 
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arge "cracks" in the zogks, 
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trade are oil and cotton. The people of this 
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45. There were more public 
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town are in eaſy circumſtances; but the inhabitants of che 
country are grievouſly oppreſſed by feudal tyranny. 


About nine miles north of Gallipoli was Neretum v. Nerz. 


ton, now Nards, containing about 3000 inhabitants. The 
breadth of the peninſula from Nardo to Otranto is about thirty. 
fve miles. R N | 1 

On the north-eaſt corner of the gulf ſtvod TARENTUM, 
now Turento, called alſo Taras, -antis, from Taras its found. 
er, Pauſan. x. 10. the ſon of Neptune, 4b. its tutelar deity 
{cuftes), hence ſaid to be ſacred to him, Horat. od. i. 28. 29. 


- as Soracte to Apollo, Virg. n. xi. 785, -Tarentum was af. 


terwards ſeized upon, and in a manner founded anew, by Pha- 
Laxrus, the Lacedemonian, Horat. od. ii. G. 11. and a colo- 


ny of his countrymen, called Parthenzi, from the peculiar cir- - 


cnmſtances of their birth, 7uſtin. iii. 4-3 Strab. vi. 278.—hence 
called Lacedemonium Tarentum, Horat. od. iii. 5. fin.; Ovid. 
Met. xv. 50. and OEBAL TA, from Oebalus, a ing of Lacedz- 

4 Helen, JV ir 2. 


Tarentum flouriſhed long 2s an opulent Rate before Rome 


G. iv. 125. | 
became conſpicuous. It owed its proſperity to the cultivation 
government upon 12 ariſtocratical plan, in imitation of Lace- 
demon. But moſt of the nobles having periſhed in a war with 
the Jager, Diodor. xi. 52. democracy was re-eſtabliſhed, 
Ariſfotel. politic. v. 3. Under this form of government the in- 
habitants of Tarentum became very powerful; they are ſaid to 
have amounted to 300, ooo. Thirteen conſiderable cities ac- 
knowledged their dominion. Their fleet was the greateſt in 


_ thoſe ſeas; and they kept in conſtant pay an army of 30,000 
foot, and 3900 horſe. Strabo adds r000 commanders of borſe, 
Irres xe, vi. 280. The Tarentines embraced the philoſo- 


- 


phy of Pythagoras, particufarly Archjtas, who long governed 
Hike city, an was as diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge in aſtro- 


25 . nomy as in politics. He ſeems to have periſhed by ſhipwreck 


near the bottom of the, Adriatic (Myricis undit), Horat. od. i. 
28. 22, on the Matinian ſhore, B. 3. Increaſe of riches pro- 


Auced at Tarentum luxury and effeminacy of morals, hence | 


and TMBELLE, Id. ep. i.). 


8 ivals than days in the year, 
hence the. bravery of the citizens degenerated, and it became 
.neceflary to employ foreign generals and mercenary troops 
to fight their battles. Thus being attacked by the Romans, 


called oLLE, Herat. Sat. it. 34 
18 eſt 


| they implored the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus, king of Epire, Liv: 


4 


8. . B 2 2288. 


of commerce, Polyb. x. 1. PHALANTHus new modelled the 


g. Sees Ka 


34. 


fer 
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epit. xii as they had formerly aſked that of his. bene A. 


lexander, Liv. viii. 24. 


In the ſecond Punic war Hannibal took Tana Rnd. 
tagem, Liv. xxv. 8. — I. aided by the treachery of ſome 
of the citizens, Polyb. viii. 19. &c.; it was retaken by Fa- 
dius Maximus in a ſimilar manner, Liv. XXVII. 17. & 18. 


The Tarentines were deprived of their liberty, and. received a 


Roman colony, Strab. ib. 28 1.; Vell. i. 15. After the over- 


throw of the Roman nn this City ſhared we lame fate with | 


the reſt of Italy. 


The city ſtood upon A peninſula, ad the citadel projeied 
into the ſea, being joined to the city by a narrow neck of land. 


On the eaſt the fea flows up into a bay called mare Piccolo, or 
the Little Sea: on the welt is the open ſea called Mare Grande. 
When Hannibal got poſſeſſion. of the town by ſtratagem, the 


Romans fled into the citadel, and thus continued maſters of the 
port, which communicated with the little ſea, and of the Ta- 
rentine fleet. To remedy that inconvenience Hannibal cauſed | 
the gallies to be dragged by carriages through the city into 
the open ſea, or Mare Grande, Liv. Av. 1. 3. Polyb. viti. 9. 
The preſent town is confined to the place of the old citadel, 
which is now an iſland, the iſthmus having been cut through, 
and joined to the continent on the north ſide by a long bridge of 


ſeren arches, through which the tide flows with great impetu- 


oſity. At each arch is fixed a frame for hanging nets to inter- 
cept fiſh as they run up to the little ſea with the flow, or fall 
back with the ebb; and upon this bridge is carried the aque- . 
duct that ſupplies the town with water, brought from the dif- 
tance of twelve miles. Scarce any veſtiges of the ancient city 
remain. Of all the temples, gymngſia, theatres, and other 


monuments of its opulence, not a fingle column exiſts...” Even 


in the time of Strabo the ſize of the city was much diminiſh- 
ed, and confined in a great meaſure to the mouth of the poxt 
and the eitadel, vi. 278. The number of inhabitants at pre- 
ſent is computed at 18, oo, who live moſtly. by fiſhing 3 and, 


as far as their poverty will permit, copy the foft indolent man- 


ners of their forefathers. Of all the places in Italy Tarentum 


and Tibur are moſt celebrated by ee for their W 18 


tuation, et. Schal, in eb. L. 16. 11. 

Near Tarentum flowed the vines a z/ur, famous bor "the | 
ſheep fed vn its banks, covered with ſkins (pellite) Horat.. ib. 
to preſerve their feeces, Parr. R. R. ii. 2. 18.3 Columell, vii. 


4. 4. & ir was, the, cuſtom in other places, 2 and {hill is in 5 Be 


Ye ſe ſheep' were of 4 delicate nature, and n 


* 
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bathed in the river Gal 41. | 
ſuppoſed to have had the virtue of ſoftening their wool, Id. v. 


| Purphri, Plin. ix. 25. l. 41. & 36+ f. 60. From the former 


| NF 
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Vith particular er Col: ibid. 2, & 3. They were often 
eſus, Martial. ii. 43. iv. 28. which is 


In 


38. 2. as the Clitumnus, to render it white, Virg. G. ii. 146,; 
Plen. xxX1, 2. There is a difference of opinion among the mo- 
derns about what was the ancient Galeſus. Some ſuppoſe it a 
brook called Cervaro, which runs into the bay called Mar: 
Picralo or Little Sea, at the north-eaſt corner, about five miles 


from Tarentum, the waters of which are ſtrongly tinged with 


the chalky or marly particles of the ſoil. it runs over, hence 
thought. to be called a/bus, white, by Martial, xii. 64. 3. and 
niger black, by Virgil, G. iv. 126. from the- thick pine groves 
that then ſhaded its banks, as Propertius, ſpeaking of Virgil, 
ſaßs, T canis umbroſe en pineta Galeſs Thyrſin et attriti 
Dapbnin arundinibus, Thou ſingeſt on thy worn or ſmooth 
reeds, &C: ii. 34. 68. The ground along this rivulet is now 
a wild heath, unleſs where it is covered with tufts of aromatic 
ſhrubs or clumps of Carob trees. The Tarentines give the 
name of Galeſus to a ſtream which riſes in a delicious vale, 


4 


called Citrezze, only about 300 yards from the ſea, and runs 


* a; ©; 


into the ſame bay with the Cervere, a mile nearer 'Tarento. 


This ſtream is beautifully ſhaded and deep, which . anſwers to 


Virgil's epithet of black; and, that of Martial may be ſuppoſed 
to allude to the whiteneſs. of the ſheep which fed on its banks, 


for Strabo ſays that the Appulian wool was ſofter than the Ta- 
kentine, but leſs bright in the colour, a<urpa irrer, vi. 284. 
The only difficulty ariſes from the ſhortneſs of its courſe, how 


To. trifling a Till could be deemed a river, and called Eurits 
from the river of Lacedzmon, Polyb. viii. 28. or how numerous 
focks could wander on its banks, and be waſhed in its waters. 


D Anville and others give the name of Galeſus to a river that 


diſcharges itſelf into the gulf or Mare Grande, four miles 
OLE Fannin ood ii re at i 
The delicate race of ſheep. ſo famous for their wool, and 


” which the ancients reared with ſo much care, is now almoſt 


extinct. Various attempts were made at different times to 
preſerve and reſtore them; but the introduction of filk worms 
eee caſt by King Roger in 11309, proved a fatal check to 
the demand for fine wool, and the heavy load of taxes impo- 
ſed upon this commodity by 
deſtructiont of the finer breed. . ee | 

Ihe purple dye of Tarentum was very much celebrated. It 
Was procuted from two forts of ſhell-fiſh;: the Muren and the 


dark 


\ | 


ding princes, completed the 
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<a the latter gave. a brighter tint, pe: 


proaching to ſcarlet. The murex generally remains faſtened | 
to rocks and ſtones ; the purpura being a, fiſh of prey, is hy 
nature a rover, and one of the moſt voracious inhabitants | 
the deep. As. the colour of the murex could not ſtand alone, 
2 certain proportion of purpura juice was mixed with it. We 
read of fleeces being dyed upon the backs of the ſheep, but re- 
main in the dark as to the method and advantages of that pro- 
ceſs. See Swinburne, ſeFion xxxi. _ 

The country round Tarentum was famous for producing oil 
Wen Horat. ad. ii, 6. 15. as it ſtill is, and Aut on for 

roducing wine, Horat. ib. 18. and wool, Mart al. xiii. 125.3 
Fas the wine of Tarento is not now held in much eſtimation, 
Some make Aulon a mountain, as the old Scholiaſt on Horace, 
others a vale. The ancient geographers do not mention it. 

South-eaſt from Tarentum ſtood RUDLZ, the birth-place 
of ENNIUS, S/. xii. 397. the firſt eminent poet at Rome, 
Y friend of the great Scipio Africanus, Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 

hence Horace calls the of Ennius in praiſe k 
his Car.apn® PigrIDES, od. iv. 8. 20. and Cicero calls En- 
nius RuDIVs HOMO, Arch. 10. 

On the road between Tarentum and Brunduſium, near mid- 
way, ſtood Una, Strab. vi. 282, founded by a colony of Cretans, 
Herodit. vii. 170. called Uria. Meſſapie, to diſtinguiſh it from 
a town of the ſame name in Apulia,” Plin. now Oria, roman: 
tically fituated upon three hills in the middle of 4 large plain, 
ay in corn, oil, 1 cotton. The 24 here are ho hae 
at the joint expence of the proprietor tenant, w Ye 
the profits between them. 

South of Uria ſtood Manduria, FORE: by Fabius Maximus 
Liv. xvii, 15. where now ſtands Ca . the inhabitants 
of which are noted for eating dogs fleſh. Near this is à re- 
markable well, in which the water always remains at the ame 
height, and is not altered, whether it be filled with rubbiſh or 

ene Plin. ii. 103.3 Swinburne i i. eck. 28. 77 

orth of Uria'is a fine modern town called Frans Ur 
. from the firſt inhabitants being exempted wg / res | 


for ten years, by Philip of Anjou, prin prince of Tarento, 4 
Here, as at Bari, hor th fleſh is ſaid to be publicly; id ie in 
market, ——Near "he terminates the ſouth-eaſt * extremity 01 
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IX. LUCANIA, evtebditi obo i ae of "Thi 4 
* Fa, and forming th ctr of ths fot of 


2 


7 


© founded by the Achzarts, Strab. vi; 263. one of the moſt ar. 
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boot: one part of it is now called Bas1L1caTaA, from the Greek 
Emperor B II. and the other, CALA BRIA CTT RA, which name 


was given it by the Greek Emperors, to perpetuate the memo- 


ry of ancient Calabria, which they had loſt. 


Lucania extended on the Tuſcan ſea, from the river Sildrut 


to the Laus, and on the Tarentine gulf, from the river Bra. 
danus to the Sibaris, or to the town Tryurn, Strab. vi. 254.; 
Plin. iii. 5. Some extend it farther, _ 1 8 
I he chief towns on the Tarentine gulf were, firſt, after croſ. 
ſing the river Bradanus, ſouth-weſt, METAPONTUM v. - 


ſaid to have been founded by the Pylians that failed from Troy - 
with Neſtor, Strab. vi. 264. the abode of Pythagoras, during the 


laſt, years of his life, Liv. i. 18.; Fuftin. xx. g. near the mouth 


of the river Ca/uentum, Plin. iti. 11, / 15. now Baſſento, where 


Auguſtus and Antony had an interview, which was brought a- 
bout through the mediation. of Octavia, Appian. ciw. bell. v. 
726, Dio. xlviii. in. Some. pillars of coarſe marble of the 
ancient Doric order, in two rows at the diſtance of eighty ſeet, 
ten in one row, and fix in the other, are all the veſtiges which 
now remain of Metapontum. It ſtood on the ſkirts of a plain 
twenty-five miles. long, anciently remarkable for its fertility, 
now covered with marſhes, and almoſt uninhabited. Hannibal 

made this city his head- quarters for ſeveral winters; on which 


4 4 N 
v * 


account, after the retreat of the Carthagenians, it was puniſh- 
ed by the Romans with the loſs of its liberty. 
Between the rivers Aciris, now Agri, and Siris, now Sinm, 
a little from the ſea, ſtood Heraclẽa or Heraclia, founded by the 
'Tarentines, Strab. vi. 264-3 Liv. viii. 24.3 Diodor. xii. 36. the 
lace where the deputies of the Grecian ſtates in that country 
uſed to aſſemble, to confult about their common. intereſts, 
Strab. vi. 280. as thoſe of the ſtates. of Gracia Propria did at 
LIL „ ro Od on on ng 
As the citizens of Heraclea enjoyed all the privileges of 
Roman citizehs, ¶ cum civitas efſet equiſſimo jure et federt, 
' Archias the praceptor of Cicero got himſelf inrolled a citizen 
| IR RED T 
At the mouth of the Siris was, a town of the fame name, 
the port of Heraclea, Strab. vi. 26g. which Pliny makes the 
lame with Heraclea, iii. 11. Some heaps of rubbiſh near th 


4 


banks of the Agri, about three miles from the ſea, are ſuppo- 
ſed to fix the ſituation of Heraclea. : . dg 
On a peninſula formed by the rivers Silit, now Ce/cile, and 


” 


_ Crathir, now Crater, ſtood the city SIBARIS, Plin. ili. 1. 


cient 


cel . - oY - , q , - > 
me that it ruled over four neighbouring nations, and twenty-five . 


rus ſuburbs extended near ſeven miles along the Crathis, Bid. 
"I The Sybarites, were remarkable for their luxury and effeminacy, 
4.3 Elian. i. 19. ix. 24. xiy. 29. hence Sybaraſica. menſa, a ſump-.. 


great flaughter, b. C. 572.3 Diodor. xii. 9. overwhelmed their 


"roy city by turning the river upon it, which they effected in ſeven- 
the ty days. This deſtruction was foretold by the prieſteſs of the 
uth temple of Apollo at Delphi, and aſcribed to their having vio- 
here lated the temple of Juno, Alian. ui. 43. A few who fon 
2 the laughter, and attempted to reſtore their city, were cut to 
* pieces by a colony of Athenians and other Greeks, who, ha- 
the ving removed. the city to another place at à ſmall diſtance,” | 
ſeet, called it THURII, v. -10M, from a fountain of that name, 
Mich Diador. xii. 10. The Thurians flouriſhed long as an indepen-" 
lain dent ſtate z but being ſubjected by the Lucanians, and oppref- 
ility, ſed by the Tarentines, they applied to the Romans for. protec- 
nibal tion, who ſent, thither a colony, and called the town. Copre, 
ich Bid. but the .ancient name prevailed,” Cic. Alt. iii. 15. 1x. 19. 
th Thurii was the laſt city to which CHaROSDASs of Catina, 
| lian. iii. 17. the famous legiſlator, ' preſcribed” laws, and 
„um, where he died. Having made it capital for any citizen to ap- 
y the pear in the aſſembly of the people with a ſword, and being re- 
" the minded one day that he had. inadvertently brought one, he im 
aniry . mediately plunged it into his breaſt, and thus ſealed his de- 
reſts, cree with his own blood, Val. Max. vi. 5. ext. 4 Diodorus 
d at makes Charondas a native of Thurii, and recounts his laws, 
xii, 11.20. At Thurii HERoDoTvUs reſided during the laſt 
es ol years of his life, Strab. xiv. be, 6 56. and alſo for ſome time Ly- 
lere,) las the orator. Auguſtus Cæſar was nicknamed 'THURINUS, 
itizen in his childhood, either from the origin of his family, or from 
bis father's having performed ſqme Tuccefsful exploits in that 
Ame r,, PP i rent eo 
s the The plains where theſe illuſtrious cities ſtood 'are,now deſo- 
x the late, The rivers not being. properly confined overflow their 
apps banks, and, inſtead of fertiliſing the fields as formerly, leave 
behind chem black pools and ſtinking ſwamps, which poiſon 
,, and the whole circumjacent region. The ancients believed that the. 
1 Crathis made the hair of thoſe that drank of it white and ſoft 4 


Strab 


7 


nile ee i. 
cient : Græcian Aettlements in Italy. It became Ao powerful 


cities, and could bring into the field 300, 00 men. The walls 
of the capital encloſed. a ſpace of fix miles and a half, and its 


tuous table, which proved. their ruin, Bid. iii. 43.; for the 
people of Crotoit, under Milo, having defeated them with 


tie Sibaris, black, hard, and curled, Plin. xxxi. 2. % 10, 
| | | 4% ek S 2 wh SY "x + \ , 
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. Qznorrives, from the Oenotri, the ancient inhabitants of this 
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Strabo ſays, the Crathis. made the hair of thoſe that bathed in 
it yellow or white ; and that the Sibaris made thoſe horſes that 
drank of it apt to be frightened, vi. p. 263. The Sibarites are 


- ſaid to have taught their-horſes to dance to a particular tune. 
e ee ch of the 


SILARUS, Virg. G. wi. 146.; Sil. viii. 581. or SER, Lucan, 
i. 426. was PS TUM, called by the Greeks Pofidonia\; Plin. 
iii 5. {. 10. thirty miles from Salernum, founded by azwcolony 
of Dorians, afterwards augmented: by the Sibarites, on the Sinus 
Pæſtanus, now the gulf of Balerns, famous for its roſe-buſhes, 
which produce roſes twice a-year, in ſpring and autumn, hence 
Hjerique roſaria Pæſti, Virg. G. iv. 119.3 Ovid. Pont. ii. 4. 28. 

e ancient walls of Pæſtum are ſtill ſtanding, almoſt entire, 
about three miles in circumference, and parts of ſeveral temples 
and public buildings, much admired by judges in architecture. 

Eaſt from Pæſtum is mount ALBURNUS, a dnin of very 


high mountains; through a huge chaſm in which flows the 


river Tandger or Tanagrus, now Negro. This river riſcs 2. 
mong the Appenines, and having paſſed the fertile vale of 

iano, near twenty miles in hogs, loſes itſelf in the ground 
by ſeveral horizontal apertures, and oozes through the ground 
as through a ſieve, whence, the place is called: La Criva, 2 


ſieve. After T—_ below a hill for two miles, (Pliny fays 


twenty, ii. 103.) it breaks forth again in a, ſpacious cavern, 
called Ia Pertoſa, with dreadful noiſe, rolling before it huge 
ſtones and broken trunks of trees. From being a limpid ftream 
its colour is changed to a muddy white. Then it winds char- 
mingly through . thickets of trees and open meadows, under 
lofty rocks and impending groves of oak, (per Alburnum ihic- 


bus virentem, Virg. G. iii. 146.) This beautiful vale attends 


it to the gulf of Peſto, In ſummer its waters are greatly d- 
miniſhed, hence called fccus by Virgil, 1b. 1517. 
South of this is the river HALES, -«etir, v. Heles, Cic. Fam, 
vii. 20. Att. xvi. J.; and near it, the town VELIA, ELEA u 
| Helia, founded by part of the ſame colony of F hocæenſer, that 
built Marſeilles, Strab. vi. princ. the city of ZENO, the philo- 
ſopher, called Eleates, Cic. Twſc. ii. 2243 Nat. D. iii. 33. w 
diſtinguiſh him from Zeno the founder of the Stoics, born 2 
Citt um or Citium, a town in the iſland Cyprus. 
Near Velia was a lake, / lacus VELINus,) Cie. Att. iv. 15. 
its harbour (portus Velinus), Virg. En. vi. 366. was on 3 
ſmall. bay of the ſame name, oppoſite to two iſlands called 


= 


part 
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part of Italy, namely, Pontia and cia; and ſouth of theſe 
Pandateria, v. -taria, places of baniſnment for illuſtrious Ro- 
mans, Suet. Tib. 5 3. & 54.3 Cal. 15:3" Tucit. Annal. 1. 53. 
xiv. 63. On the ſouth extremity of the bay was the harbour 
and promontory of Palinũrus, ſaid to have been named from 
the pilot of ZEneas, Virg. Zn. vi. 380. who was drowned 
near it, D. v. „in. #1 N 1 , F4 | g 3 8 
South of the prom. Palinurus was the bay called Laus 81 
vos, now the gull of Policaſtro, or Scalea, from two adjoining : 
towns. Into the top of it runs the MgrLyes, now Melfa, near 
which was the town Buxentum, called by the Greeks Prxus, 
Strab. vi. init. a Roman colony, Liv. xxxiv. 45. XXXix. 23. and 
ten miles ſouth of it, BLAN Da, 1d. xxiv. 20. Then the river 
Lavs, the ſouthern boundary of Lucania, on which, a little a- 
bove the ſea, ſtood a town of the ſame name, a colony from 
Sibaris, Strab. vi. init. | N a LA 
The interior towns of Lucania were, —— Aiinum, on the ri- 
ver Tanager, V. gruts, now Negro, near the place where that 
river ſinks under ground, ( in Atinate campo, Plin. ii. 103. 
106.); Aternum, on the Silärus; Bucino or Bulcino, on the 
ſame river ; not far from it, Marfico:; north of it, Potentia, now 
Putenza. Towards the Tarentine gulf, Gnuuzwroux, Liv 


a, 4 xxiii. 27. Nerklum, Id ix. 20. Lagaria,' ſaid to have been 
ſays founded by Epeus, the framer of the Trojan horſe, and a co- 
vern, lony of Phocenſes, Strab. vi. 263. b l n * 
huge | you! | Fro n VR e ee 
hu X BRUTTIL.-—'The- part of Italy ſouth of the rivers Sib#ris 
cha- and Laus was called, from the name of the people that inha- 
under bited it, BRU TTII, Liv. xxvii. 16. 29. & 53. or ager Baur. 
1 ilici- TIS, Salla. Cat. 42. and Bruttia tellus, Sil. xvi. i. but not 
ttends Bruttium; now CaLABRIA CI Xa. \f nd 


The towns near the Tuſcan ſea, ſouth of the river Laut, 
were. Cerille, v. · i, Sil. viii. 580. Several miles ſouth of 
this, and at ſome diſtance from the ſea, PanDosra, on the 
nver Acheron ; in which river Alexander king of Epire, who 
;, that came to the aſſiſtance of the Tarentines, periſhed, b. C. 324, 
philo- and ſo fulfilled the prediction of the oracle of Jupiter at Do- 
33. 1 dona ¶ fortes Dodonei Jovis eventu «func by ata he had 
orn 2 been deceived, Liv. viii. 24-3 Strab. v. 256. Near Pan 

on the ſouth, was CONSEN'TIA, which Strabo calls the ca- 
w. 156) pital of Bruttii, I. and where the body of Alexander, after be- 
g ON 1 ng dreadfully mangled by the enemy, was buried, Liv. ibid. 
| called I now Cyſenza ; the inhabitants were called Confentini, Cic. Fin. 
pat 1533 FI South- 
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South - weſt of this was Terina on the Terinæan gulf; now # 
the gulf of Sr Exphemia, about forty miles ſquare, Strab. ib. 10 

Plin. iii. 5- near the river Ocindrus.. South of it Temeſa, or a 

Temſa, a Roman colony, Liv. xxxiv. 45+ and Lametia on the ( 
ſmall river. Lometus, whence the ſame bay is called Sinus La- 9 
metinus ; alſo Vilonenſis, Cic. Att. xvi. 6. from VIBO, a town 5 
on the ſouth fide of it, I. iii. 3. anciently called Hiro, ſu- 
named Vulentia, by the Romans, Strab. vi. 256.; Phn: iii. ;. 10 


5 now Monte: Len. hoo do es n by 
In this bay are three {mall iſlands called ITHAcksix, ſrom os 

Ulyſſes having built a watch tower in one of them, Plin. iii.). 7 

Sing. At the bottom of the bay, on the ſouth, was Porlur 25 

Herculit, and a place called ad Tropæa, Strab. ibid. now 775 14 

fea. | South of this promontory is the river Metaurus, now! 2 

Marro, at the mouth of which. was Hortus Oreftis, and Mede. th 

1a or Medmas. Nin He amet. Sar | ed 

South of this was the promontory, or, according to Pliny, 2 

the town 8CXLLEUM, and near it the river Cratais, idis, ing 

ſaid to have been the mother of SCY.LLA, Plin. iu. 5. a ſe- Kn 

male monſter, ſuppoſed by the poets to be confined. in a dak Wl pro 

cave under this promontory, as it is. thought, and to draw ſuips dry 

upon the rocks, that ſhe-might devour thoſe on board. Thus I 

; monſtèr, in the upmoſt part, exhibited. the, appearance of 2 der 
beautiful virgin down to the waiſt; in the loweſt part, a Pri Rh 

tis or huge fiſh with a forked tail, (cauda bif ida), like that of, a m2 

1 dolphin; and from the middle (ex utero) the heads of dogs or e 

. | wolves burſt- forth hewling, "& 72 En. ii. 424. the noiſe of 5 
4 which animals, Juſtin ſays, the frightened mariners imagined mer 


they keard amidſt the Caſhing of the waves at the foot of be robt 
| rock, iv. The 151 Ht, beavers 454; MENS ES RL TEIN 
Oy Modern Travellers inform us, that here, when a tempcit thef, 
rapes, the noiſe of the billows driven into the broken cavities WW whil 
: is truly dreadſul. 18111 18 24} Win "IT Nie wo e 
' On both Gdes. of this rock ſtood the town of SCILLA, ſome 
which was deſtroyed in the terrible earthquake on the 5th « WW Thi, 
February 1783. A. conſiderable part of the inhabitants, wii, appr 
to ſave themſelves from the falling houſes at night, repaired to and 


1 the beach, were in a moment ſwept into eternity by an inun- a eri 
3 dation of the ſea, to the number of 2743. This earthquake ut þ 
1 . proved ſatal almoſt to the whole, province. Near 40,000 pet: Neat 

lons periſhed in the ſouthern part of Italy and oppoſite coal of 7 


| Sicily, by repeated ſhocks; on different days of the months of tory 
PFPebruary and March. Szuinburne ii. ect. Co. 
_ Next to Scyllæum is the promontory, CANYS,- oppoſite to by er 
1 the Sicilian promontory PELORUS, at the diſtance of twelve | 


fi ) 


[ 
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w. | India, 147 wales and a half, Plin. & Strab. ibid. Near this 


5. was Pofrdonium, a town, or temple of Neptune, and a pillar 
or called Co UH N Ratcia by Pliny, and Runcina by Strabo, 
he (Piyiror 794g}, twelve miles and a half from Rhegiumy B. 


G= | where the ſtraits are narroweſt, about fix fadia, not quite a 
n mile over, Strab. iv. ö . 
u- RHEGIUM, now Rheggio a very ancient city, 'foundzd by -_ - 
5. a colony from Chalcis in Eubza, Sgrab. ib. ſaid to have been 
named from the disjunCtion of Sicily from the continent by an 
om earthquake, (interfuſo mari avulſa,) Plin. i. 8. f. 14. So Virgil, 
7. An. iii. 414. (a rumpends, Feſtus, «0 g,ẽmAu, Strabo, vi. 
lus 258.) mentioned in the voyage of the apoſtle Paul, "As xxvili. 
1 13. 324 miles ſouth-eaſt from Capua. The country around 
o Rheggio is delightful, and the views on every fide equal to 
de. thoſe at Naples. The plains towards the Apenines' ate cover- 
| ed with orange, citron, olive, mulberry, palmtrzes, &c: under 
ny, whoſe thade3yait quantities of vegetables of all ſorts grow, be- 
4 ing refreſhed by numerous meandering ſtreams. The hills that 
fee, ſkirt the great chain of mountains abound with cheſnut trees, 
lark producing very large and ſweet fruit; which the inhabitants 
mips dry, grind, knead into a paſte, and uſe in place of bread. 
This The Faro, ( fretum Siculum,) lined with villages and towns, 
of 2 ſeems a noble river, winding between two bold ſhores; ' At 
Pri Rheggio it becomes confiderably broader. Wherever 4 hole is 
of, a made in the fands, covet wirken a foot of the ſea, freſh. wa- 
5 or ter bubbles uw. 1 25 een 5 
e ck Rhegium was the birth place of Isvcbs, famous for his a- 
zined morous verſes, Cic. Ty/e. iv. 33. who having fallen in among 
Wes robbers, and being juſt about to be murdered by them, *obfer- 
ving a flock of cranes flying over his head, he declared that 
npeſt theſe birds would be the avengers of his death. Afterwards, 
vines while the robbers were ſitting in the market place of Rhegium, 
ut a number of cranes happened to fly over that place, whereupon 
LLA ſome of the robbers faid in jeſt, Behold the abengert of Niet. 
ch ot This being overheard raiſed. ſuſpicion: * They were ther fore 
Who, apprehended, and being put "the rack, confeſſed the crime, 
red to and were executed, Syidas, hence the proverb Mei grues, hen 
10u0- a criminal is unexpectedly detected. Thus Auſonius, Turcus / 
quake ut peritt, vindex' fuit altivolans GR, Eidyll. de hifzot. 12: — 
o per, Near Rhegium is a cape of che fame Rane ; 
pal of About fix miles and a half eaſt from Rhegium is the promon- 
ths. of tory LEUCOPETRA, ſo named from its White ſtone, Szabo 


. 1 259, now Cape dell Armi, whither Cicero, was driven back 
lite to by crofs winds, when he attempted” fo Tail from 8 
* N | 13 As: Athena 


Freenſes,) from the Locri Oz2le in Greece, by a colony of whon 
racuſe, Strab. ib. or rather from the Locri Epicnemidii, or, u 


Athens after the death of Czfar, Phil. i. 3. and whence, hs. 


Ving received favourable news from Rome, he returned to the 
eity, Att. xvi. 7. Here the ridge of the Appenines terminates 
"and finks into the ſea, and is ſuppoſed to riſe again at Tau 
menium, now Taormina, in an oblique line on the Sicilian 


Weſt from this is the promontory of Hercules, now Co 
de Sparti vento, the moſt ſouthern point of Italy; then, on the 
nian ſea, at a little diſtance, the promontory. Zepllyrium, ſo 

named, becauſe it had a harbour expoſed to the welt wind, 
 (Zephjzri) Strab. vi. 259. near which was the city LOCRI, 


hence called Lari Eprzephyris, Ib. and Plin. iti. 5. to diſtin. 


guiſn it (or the inhabitants, who were alſo called i, v. Lt 


it was founded, ſoon after the foundation of Croton and 5p 


Virgil calls them, - Naxycis, from Naryse, -Jcis, one of thei 
dan "Ew 4290. hence Ovid calls-this «may ule Mat 
xv. 705. It ſtood on the brow of a hill called Esöpis, Str, 


zb. where, as it is thought, the ſmall town Gerace now ſtands 


The Locri reſided three or four years on the promontory be- 
fore they founded their city. They were aſſiſted in building i 


fe 5 
by the Syracuſans. It ſtuod at the diſtance of 600 ſtadia, + 


bout 75 miles from Rhegium. The Locri are ſaid to har 
been the firſt people in the world that uſed written laws, whid 
ZALEUCUS compoſed for them from the laws of the Cre- 
"tans, Lacedemonians, and Athenians... Zaleucus annexed 1 
certain ty to each law, which before his time had been 
left to the diſcretion of the Judges. Theſe laws were few and 


ſimple, but rigidly obſerved. This Strabo commends, an 


adds, in the words of Plato, that litigations and crimes 2 
bound where there are moſt laws, as diſeaſes do where 
there are many phyſicians, vi. 260. Diodorus ſays that Zalew 
cus was a native of Locri, and a diſciple of Pythagoras. [n 


te preface to his laws he firſt of all recommends to his cout 


trymen a firm belief in the exiſtence and providence of the 
gods; that they are not pleaſed with the ſacrifices of the wick 
ed, but with the juſt and virtuous actions of the good, Drodr. 
xi. 20. It was ordained that any one who. had a new law to 


. - "propoſe, ſhould appear in the bly. of the people with 1 


rope about his neck, to be ſtrangled immediately if his 
fal ſhould be rejected. This law Diodorus aſcribes to Charo: 
das, xii, 17. The puniſhment decreed by Zaleucus againſt 2 


7 


/ 
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ſon had ſubjected himſelf; and all the citizens, out of - reſpe&t. 
for the father, wiſhed to exempt” the ſon, Zaleueus, that he 6 
might at the ſame time maintain the authority of the law, and 9 
pay ſome regard to the interceſſion of the people, firſt cauſed d 
one of his on eyes to be put out, and then one of his ſon's, — 
lian. xiii 24:3 Val. Mav. vi. 5. ext. 3. . 
The. Locrians formed an alliance with the tyrants of Syra« 
cuſe, And received into their 5 — younger Dionyſius, when 
expelled by Dion. He repaid their hoſpitality with ingratitude, 
by inſulting their virgins, Fuftin. xxi. 2. for which, after his 
departure, they took dreadful vengeance on his wife and daugh- 
ters, whom he left behind him, Strab. ib. In the war with 
Pyrrhus the Loerians joined the Romans; on which account, 
that king, in his return from Sicily to Tarentum, having taken 

their town, pillaged the temple of Proſerpine of its treaſures. 
But his fleet being ſoon after overtaken by a ſtorm, all the ſhips 
which carried the ſacred money were driven on their coaſts. 
Pyrrhus, therefore, conſidering this as a judgement from hea- 
ven for his impiety, ordered the money to be reſtored. But ĩt 
was obſerved that none of his undertakings ever afterwards 
„ . Ft fa 
- Aﬀter the battle of Cannze the Locrians rgvolted. to Hannibal, 
| Liv. xxii. 61. xxiii. 30. But although in theſe paſſages they are 
aid to have revolted {defecifſe ), yet they ſeem not to mit- 

"ted a Carthaginian garriſon; till conſtrained by Amilear, who 

had ſurpriſed a great number of the citizens, unarmed, without 
the walls, Id. xxiv, i. They were attacked a few years after 
by the Conſul Criſpinus, without ſucceſs, xxvii; 27. The town 
was defended by two citadels. One of theſe being taken & 

party of Romans ſent chither by Scipio, partly through treach: 
ty and partly by force, the other citadel was vigoroully de- 

tended by Amilcat and the Carthaginians, to whoſe- ſupport 
Hannibal came in perſon with part of his army. The populace 

in the city, which lay between the two citadels, had declared. 
for the Romans. Scipio being informed of this critical ſtate 
of affairs at Locri, ſailed' thither with his fleet from - Mefſanas - _ 
Upon this Hannibal withdrew his army, and the garriſon ſuon 
made their eſcape after him, Lib. xxx. 6; & ). 

The Locrians being grievouſly oppreſſed by Pleminius, whom 

Scipio teft as governor of the town, ſent ambaſſadors to complain 
to the ſenate, B. 16. Who reſtored to them their liberty and 
laws, The Roman garrifon was withdrawn: Pleminius and | 
his aflockates werepuntfhedy ws. Tbetemmple of Proſerpine 


being again pillaged, the ſenate, alway attentive to every _ ; 
Z | 3 
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that concerned religion, gave orders that the money, if found, 
| Bows be reſtoxred; if not, that the loſs: ſhould be made up, 
bf iv. xxxi. 12. | e TW 


, is * 


* 


There are ſeveral rivers mentioned near Lacri, about which 
the moderns are not agreed; Buthrõtus, Liv. xxix. 7. the Ha- 


lex, running through a deep valley, Strab. vi. 260. and the 84. 


nA, near which 30,000 Locrians and Rhegians defeated 


Near this ſtood Caron, or \Cauloniay in a lofty ſituation 


whence, CauLoxIS ARCES,. irg. En. iti, 55 3, founded by a 
colony of Achæans, and deſtroyed by the Campani, allies of 
the Romans, in the war with Pyrrhus, Paigſan. vi. 3. hence 
Pliny ſpeaks of veſligia qppidi Caulenis, iii. 10. / 15. and Stra- 


bo ſays it was deſerted, Eh. Its ſite is now occupied by Caſtel. 


vetere, three miles from the ſe. 


North - eaſt of this are Cenſilinum caſtrum, and the prom. Con- 
cintum, Plin. ib.; Ovid. Met. xv. 704. now cape: di Stilo, which, 
with cape Spartivento, forms the bay of Locri. It alſo, with 
the Lacinian promontory, forms the Sinus Scylacius, or Scyla- 
eian bay ; on the middle of which ſtood Scylacium, v. eum, or 
Scylletium, now Squillace, founded by a colony from Athens, 
Plin. iii. 10. .. 15. on the verge of a rocky mountain, ſloping 


to the eaſt, about three miles from the ſea, called Navifragum 


by Virgil, ni. 553. As there are here no hidden rocks or ap- 
parent dangers to the approach of veſſels, it is ſuppoſed Virgil 
eonfounds it with the promontory Scyllacæum on the Tuſcan 
ſea. But this is not conſiſtent with the uſual exactneſs of that 

t. Others explain the epithet from the firſt houſes of the 


3 
- place being built with the fragments of the ſhips of Ulyſſes 


ter; ſo when an officer, beats violently at the door of a debtor, 


wrecked on this coaſt, Serv. in. loc. Scylacium was the birth- 


f place of Caſſiadõrus, a ſtateſman of great abilities under Theo- 
doric, and a reſpectable writer, who died A. 2 2g aged 100. 


North of this was a town and port called | Caffra . Hannibalis, 
where the breadth of Italy is the leaft, it being not above 


twenty miles from thence to the Terinẽan bay on the Tuſcan - 
| ſea, Plin. ib. Here Dionyſius attempted to build a wall acroſs | 


the Iſthmus, to ſecure to himſelf the country ſouth of it, Þ. 
but the Lucanians, with whom he was then at war, prevented 
it, Strab. vi. 261. b | REL 


In this country, when any bay happens, if one of the com | 


batants run away and lock himſelf up in his houſe for ſafety, 
and his adverſary beat for entrance with his foot, it is underſtood 
that he is incenſed beyond meaſure, and means to give no quar- 


it 


w 


* 
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It oaks as the laff Kd, Wich any Pker hope 
of merey. Hence may be explained the meaning of Horace, 
vd. i. 4. 13. — The young Calabrian peaſants are ſtill trained in 
the ſame hardy manner as the maſculine. offspring of the ruſtic 


ſoldiers of the ancient Romans, and after the labour of the 


day always bring home a faggot of wood to their mother; be- 
fore they preſume to paſs the threſhold, Id. iii. 6. 3). The 

mothers a wives of failors alſo expres the ſame marks of 
longing for the return of their fons and huſbands, which that 
poet ſo beautiſully deſeribes, od.-iv. 5. 9. 8 

There are ſeveral ſtreams or rivers which run into Hs gulf 
of Sguillace, making bold breaks in the hills. Fliny mentions 
Carcines, Crotalus, Semirus, Ardcha, Targinet, ill. 10. There 
are in it three promontories, Wee Strabo calls Fapjgum 2. 
montoria, vi. 201. 58. 

Then follows the promontorium LACINIUM, now 'Cape 
delle-Colonne,” which, with the promontory of Caleiitur' ob de 


Maria di Leuca, forms the mouth of the Tarentine gulf, 7 


miles wide, ſome ſay Too, Plin. iii. 11. Pliny extends the | 
bay to the Acroceraunian mountains in Epire 75 miles, in- 
cluding alſo the Adriatic, Did. but what is below the * 
tine promontory properly belongs to the Tomian fea. -' + 

Faſt from this promontory is a ſmall ifland/ ſuppoſed to be 
the iſland of Calypſo, Plin. iii. 10! f. 15. which Homer calls 
Ocvorx, Odyſf. H. 244. now a barren rock; and ſbuth of it 
the iſland of Caſtor and Pollux, ( inſula Digſcurun, )-ten miles 
from land; and ſome others, Plin. ibid. which now 4⁰ not — 8 
pear, or are fo ſmall as to be unworthy of notice. 193; 

On the Lacinian mono ſtood a famous temple of J une, 
hence called Diva Lacina,' Virg. En. iii. 55 2. where Pliny 
ſays the aſhes remained immoveable on the altar in the open 
air, even although it ' blew a ſtorm, it. 105. 10 Ey, ip. | 
3-3 Val. Max. i. 8. et. 16. | 

This temple was revered by all ako” nations , Os 
Mir. 3. and therefore enriched with many valuable preſents, 
Strab. vi. 261.” It was ſurrounded with a thick grove and fine 


paſtures, Which produced a great revenue, Lib. ib. Hannibal 


is ſaid firſt to have violated this temple at his departure from 


Italy, by laying in it a number of Italians YI 1 to ae- 


company him to Africa, Id. xxx. 20.“ a 
C Fulvius Flaccus, the cenſor, wiſhing to cover a temple 
at Rome, which he had vowed to Fortune, with marble tiles 
or flags, unroofed one half of the temple of Lacinian Juno for 
2s POPE but the Senate being informed oF it, ordered tke 
2 2 | tiles 


* 
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tiles to be reſtored, They were therefore carried back, but no 
artiſt could be found to replace them properly, Liv. xlii, 3. 
Six miles from this temple, Liv. xxiv. 1. Strabo ſays 1 50 


1 
8 : * © 


ſtadia from. Lacinium, vi. 262. ſtood the city of CROTON or 
Croto now Cotrone, founded by a body of Achzans in their re- 
turn from the Trojan war, on the river Esärus, Strab. vi. 262. 
Near it was alſo another river called Neethus, becauſe the „hib 
of the Achæans, when they landed to explore the country, are 
- aid to have been burnt by the Trojan women accompanying 
them, that they might not be again forced to ſea, Hb. as the 
ar Hneas were burnt for a ſimilar reaſon by the matrons 
IJ OCR ES EEE ET 
Ihe inhabitants of Croton ſeem to have paid great attention 
to athletic exerciſes, as at one olympiad all the victors, ſeven 
in number, were natives of that city, Strab. ib. and hence it 
was ſaid, that the laſt of the Crotoniates was the firſt of 
the Greeks,” The yigour of the men and the beauty of 
the women were aſcribed to the influence of the climate, Lid. 
The glory of Croton was greatly increaſed by the ſchool of 


LE Pythagoras, who reſided long in that place, B. Juſtin ſays 


twenty years, xx. 4. The effects of his inſtructions were 2 
ſtoniſhing. He chiefly. recommended to the youth frugality 
and hardineſs, the love of knowledge and of viriue, B. MILO, 
the. moſt famous athleta we read of, was one of his ſcholars. 
'Wondertul inſtances, of his ſtrength. are recorded, Pau/an. vi. 
14. In a meeting of philoſophers, when by the failure of a 


pillar the edifice threatened to fall, Milo is ſaid to have ſup- 


ported it, and ſaved them all, Strab. vi. 263: No one could 
move him from his place, Plin. vii. 20. nor force-a pomegri- 
nate from his hand, / præter amicam, ) Alian. ii. 24. He was 
ſix times victor at the olympic games, Diador. xii. 9. Cont: 
dence in his ſtrength, however, proved his ruin, Juvenal. x. .10.; 
for travelling alone through a wood, he perceived a tree cleſt 
with wedges; attempting with his hands and ſect to tear it 2. 
ſunder, the wedges fell out, and the tree cloſing upon him, ke 
could not extricate himſelf. Thus he became * prey of wild 
_; beaſts, Strab. ib.; Val. Max. ix. 12. ext. 9.3 Gell. xv, 16. 
Ovid. in Pide, oog. Pauſanias fays, of wolves, which abound- 
ed in that country, Bid. 8 | | 


Under Milo, . Orotonewas in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate. Is 


walls incloſed a circumference of twelve miles, Liv. xxiv. 3 
Ol all the colonies Jent out ſrom Greece, it alone aiſiſted the 
mother country when invaded by the Perſians. The loſs ful- 
_ tained the battle againſt the Sybarites, and the * 
1 | OT of 
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city was given to the Bruttii, Ib. 3. 


.cut off by an ambuſcade, Liv. xxvii. 28. 


* 
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of ſucceſs; proved fatal to Croton. Riches introduced luxury, 

which by degrees contaminated the virtue of its inhabitants. 
Not long after they were defeated by the Locrians, Who were 
leſs corrupt, with nearly the. ſame inequality of numbers 
with which they had prevailed . the Sybarites, there be- 
ing only 15,000 Locrians againſt 1 20, chο Crotonians, Fat. | 
xx. 3. This ſtroke, however, reſtored them to their former 
virtue, and enabled them to make a brave, though unſucceff- 
ful reſiſtance, againſt Dionyſius of Syracuſe, 1b. 5. who took 

their citadel by ſtratagem, Liv. xxiv, 3. They ſuffered much 


in the war with 25 us; ſo that in the time of Hannibal they - 


could not muſter above 20,000 men, Liv. xxiii. 30. and ſcarcely 
one half of the city was inhabited, Id. xTiv. 3. It was there- 
fore eaſily taken by the Hruttii, who were in alliance with 


Hannibal; but the citadel was defended by the nobles of the 


lace, who, ag was the caſe at that time in all the ſtates »f 
taly, for hat reaſon it is not ſaid, favoured the Romans, 
and the populace the Carthaginians, 1b, 2. The Crot wars | 
being hard prefſed, at laſt agreed to retire to Locri, and®: 2C 


Croton never made any figure after the ſecond Punic war. 


The Greeks, however, recovered poſſeſſiqn of it, aud a Ro- 
man colony was ſent thither, Liu. xxxiv. 45. It is now an 1 
conſiderable place. The Efaro, which anciently flowed through 


the centre of the town, Liv. xxiv. 3. now runs in a low. ſtony 


S 


bed, at a diſtance, north of the gates. In ſummer the climate 


is aid to be unhealthy. It has very little. commerce; its prin= — — 


cipal commodities are cheeſe and corn. 


; g 4 


At a few miles diſtance from Croton ſtood PETIIL IA or Pete- 


| lia, founded by Philoctetes, from Melibcea, a city m_Theſlaly 


at the foot of mount Offa, Strab, vi. 254. on a rugged moun- 
tain, now Srrongali, {aid by Strabo to belong to Lucania, . 
but by Pliny, to the Brutty, who joins with it mount Clibanus, 
n. 10. The inhabitants ſignaliſed their fidelity to the Ro- 


mans in the war with Hannibal, Liv. xxiti. 20. nor did they 
ſurrender, till, after having endured a ſiege of ſeveral months, 
they were forced to ſubmit by famine, I. 30. In a valley 


near this plage Marcellus, the illuſtrious rival of Hannibal, Was 


5 4 


The fouth part of Italy was ancientiy called MAGNA 
"GRACTA, Plin, iii 
Poly. ii. 39. or Major, Liu. xxxi. 7,3 Juſtin. xx: 2. alſo ve- 


Tos et MAGNA, (Ta M pryann), Polyb. ili. 118. But this 


name 


- 


t is now an in- 


Plin, iii. g.; Strub. vi. 253. 1 Ovid. Haft. iv. Gd. 
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name had fallen into diſuſe in the time of Cicero, Ora. ii. J. 
Ki. 34. How much of Italy it comprehended is uncertain, 
Seneca ſays the whole coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea was called b 
chat name, ad. Helv. 6. and Strabo extends it alſo to vicily, 
Bid. Servius on Virgil ſays that Italy was called peyaan Ex;, 
becauſe all the cities from 'Tarentum to Cumæ were founded 
by the Greeks. Livy ſeems to reſtriE&X it to the coaſt between 
 Tarentum and Locri, xxii. 61. but mentions alſo the coaſt of 
the Tuſcan ſea, viii. 27. and always diſtinguiſhes the Grecian 
Rates from their Italian neighbours, Pid.; thus the people of 
Croton and Locri from the Bruttii, Bid. & xxii. 30. xxiv. 1, 
& 2. the people of 'Tarentum and Heraclea from the Meſapi 
and Lucan, vii. 24. Kc. When Grecia Magna therefore is 
mentioned, the Grecian ſtates in Italy only are to be under. 
ſtood, Cic. ibid.; Ptolemei. wi. 1. Livy calls Greece Proper 
GRrzcia ULTERIOR, vii. 26. and a flave in Plautus calls the 
country of the Greeks in Italy Gxzc1a ExoTica, Menech. ii. 
1. 218. in alluſion to the cuſtom of the Greeks calling the 
people of all other nations except their own, Barbarians. The 
epithet Magna is ſuppoſed to have been given it by the Romans 
on account of its vicinity, Scaliger. in Fe. Pliny ſays, that a 
- ſmall part of Italy was called Grecia Magna, on account of 
the fertility of its foil and the excellence of its climate, iii. 5.; 
and Feſtus ſays, Italy (in general) was called Major Grecia, be- 
cauſe there were in it many and great ſtates that came from 
Greece. Perhaps the name originated from theſe ſtates being 
ſuperior in power and extent to their mother countries. 
Strabo ſays, that in his time, except the cities Tarentum, 
 Rhegium, and Naples, all the reſt had aſſumed foreign cul- 
' toms or become barbarous, (ix g , Bid. Cicero 
mentions theſe as Greek cities, and adds Locri and Heracles, 
pro Arch. 5. 9 = 33 * 


* , 4 af 


- - Auguſtus divided Italy into eleven parts or regions, Plin. 

ni. 5. L 6. Ain. 19. / 23. But this'divifion was not re- 
garded after his death; only the name of Ga/lia Ciſalpina was 
generally diſcontinued, and that of Italy extended nearly to is 


Auguſtus erected a gilt pillar in the Forum, called MILII- 
ARIUM AUREUM, where all the public ways terminated. 
The miles, however, were not reckoned from it, but from the 
gates of the city, along all the roads to the limits of the em- 
pire, and marked on ſtones; hence /apis, a ſtone, is put for % 
„ * 8 F m 


| 


The Public Ways through Traly, Vi 


mite; At ſmaller diſtances there were ſtones for. travellers to 
reſt on, and to aſſiſt thoſe who alighted to mount their horſes, 
for the ancient Romans did not uſe ſtirrups. From the princi- 
pal ways there were croſs-roads { diverticula, which led to 
ſome leſs- noted place, to a country villa, or the like; whence. 
redire ex diverticulo in viam, to return from a digreſſion to the 

principal ſubject. Dy | | 1 

The public ways were named either from the perſons who 
firſt laid them out, or from the places to which they led. The 
chief of them were, CWT 
via APPIA, begun by Appius Claudius, the Cenſor, a. U. 

441.3 Liv. ix. 29.3. Diodor. xx. 36. called REGina viaxux, 
Stat. ſlu. H. 2. 12. extending from the porta Capena, firſt to 
Capua, and from thence through Samnium and Apulia to 
Brunduſium, Strab. v. 233. about 360 miles, Id. vi. 283. Ap- 


pius carried it no farther than Capua, above 130 miles, Fron-' _ 


tin. princ. de aqued.; and indeed it is hardly credible he could 
have carried it ſo far during the courſe of one cenſorſhip, al- 
though he continued in office beyond the uſual time of eigh- 
teen months, J. iu. ix. 33. By whom, or at what time it was 
completed, is uncertain. The chief towns and ſtages manſo- 
nes ) between Rome and Brunduſium were, Aricia, Forum Ap 
fit, Tarracina, Fundi, Minturnæ, Sinueſſa, Capua; Caudium, 
Beneventum, Equotuticum, Herdonia, Canuſium, Barium, Eg- 
natia, RUNDUSIUM. Between Forum Appii and Terra- 
cina, there was, along the road, a canal or ditch, through the 
palus Pontina, v. Pomptina, (or palus Satire, Virg. En. vii. 
801.) on which travellers uſed to ſail in a boat drawn by 2 
mule, Horat. Sat. j. 5. 9. — 25. chiefly in the night time, 
Strab. v. 233. That part of the Appian way is now quite im- 
paſſable, from the augmentation of this marſh, the exhalations 
of which are ſo noxious, that it is dangerous to ſleep near it a 
lingle night. Travellers, therefore, are now obliged to make a 
circuit by Caſa Nuova and Piperno, up towards the foot of the Ap- 


penines. Several parts of the Via Appia ſtill remain entire. It jo 


1s covered with broad ſtones: fo artfully joined, that they appear 
like one ſtone. —— There was another way which led to Brun- 
dulium, called Jia Minucis or Nomicia, Horat. ep. i. 18. 20. 
but by what places it paſſed is uncertain. The old Scholiaft 
ſays, it went through the country of the Sabine. 

ia FLAMINIA, extending through Etruria and Umbria 
to Ariminum 3. made. by C. Flaminius the Cenſor, a. U. 5 33» 
Liv. epit. xx.; Strabo ſays, by Flaminius the | conſul, v. 218. 
we. colleague of M. Emilius Eepidus, a. U. 566, Liv. xxxviii. 


| 42. 
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© the country of the Mari, and to Corfiniuni, 


The Public Ways through nah. 
8 by Auguſtus, Suet. Aug. 30.3 Dio, li. This | 


* 


| — was extended by Æmilius Lepidus, the conſul Above men- 
tioned, from Ariminum to Bononia, and from thence to A. 


quileia, near the foot of the Alps, whence it was called Via 
£MILIA, Strab. ib. but Pliny gives a different account, 


XXXIX,/24 There was another Jia AMILIA, through Piſz 


and Luna to Sabata, and from thence to Dertona in Liguria, 


made by Emilius Scaurus, who dug a rer 855 from 
Placentia to Parma, Srrabo, ibid. 


Via AURELIA went along The coat 90 Erruria, Cie. Cat. 


i: 4. and farther from the ſea; Via CASSIA, in the. middle 
between the Jia Aurelia and Flaminia, Cic. Phil. xi. 9. when 
- or by whom they were made is uncertain. © - 
There were other roads in Etruria near the Via Pheminia, or 
falling into it, as, Via CL oni, v. CLAUDIA, Ovid. Pont. 5. 8. 


Annia, AvGusrTa, Cornelis, Cininia,. &c. known only 
from inſcriptions. There was a road which led from Cremona 
to Mantua and Verona, called Via Pos rRHU ura, reed by 
Tacitus, 51. iii. 21. 
Of che roads ſouth of the Tiber the moſt noted, next to the 
Via Appin, were, the Via VALERIA, leadin from Tibur to 
£® capital-of the 
Peligni, Srrab. v. 237. & 238. and the Via LATINA, running 


in the middle between the two former, and falling into the 
Via Appia at Caſinum, or rather Cafilinum, Strab. ib. often 
mentioned by Livy, ii. 39. x. 36. Xxii. 12. xxvi. 8. | 


The way by which the Sabines brought their ſalt from the 
ſea over che bridge of the Anio, was called J SALARIA, 


Feſtus. Liv. vii. 9.; Tacit. hift. iii. 82. beginning from the 
5 . Collina, and not of great length, Serab. v. 228. 
= There is a Via Campana mentioned by en Aug. 9 

8 the direction of which is uncertain: 


The principal ways named from the towns to which they 


led were, Via NomenTana, to Nomentum, called alfo Ficul- 
| 'NENSIS, Liv. iii. 52.3 Suet. Ner. 48. falling into the Via Sala- 
ria, Strab. ib. — TIB UR TINA, to Tibur, the Via Valeria . 
began; CoLLaTixa, to Cellatia ; 2 to Preneſie; | 
Lapicans, or Lavicana, to Labicum, Liv. iv. 41.; GaL4, 
to Gabii, Liv. ii. 11.3 ArDEATINA; to Ardea, Feſtus; LA: 


RENTINA, to Laurentum and rinnen, to lia, Plin. ep. 
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TALY was ariciently polled by.\ various bes va 2 
B the Gauls, and the ſouth by different colonies from; . 5 
firſt inhabitants were the Aborigines; their firſt 
ng was JANUS-: In his time, SATURN having been ex- 
pelled from"Crete by his fon Jupiter, after wandering through: - 
different countries,” came into Italy 73 where he was hoſpitably- 
entertained by Janus, and aſſumed into a ſhare. of the kingdom. 
The juſt government and wiſe inſtitutions of Saturn, gave q 
caſion to the fable of the Golden age. From him«the country” * 
as called SATURNIA;-and. that part of it where he 3 
reided LATIUM, V irg. An. vii. Jane: N Ovid. . | 
235.3 Dionyſ. i. 36 & 38. 
, The LEnitei, Ausdnes or PIER Leer bi, Flas 
* 0M oY Oy 2 3 . at Kr tunes: | 
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1386 Fifory of Ancient Italy. 


| Dionyſ. i. 10. 11. 12. & . Dionyſius makes the Ænotri the 
fame with the Aborigines, and to come from Arcadia, B. 60, 
He ſays they were called Aborigines, from their inhabiting the 


| mountains, (are THC e Tolg Opto out ) 1b. 13. but they 
ſeem to have derived their name rather from their being the 


original inhabitants of the place, . 10. They were after- 
wards called [talians, from [t#lus, one of their kings, 12. 

About fixty years before the Trojan war, EVANDER, the 
ſon of Carmenta a propheteſs, brought into Latium a colony 
of Arcadians ; and by the permiſſion of FAUNUS, the ſon of 
Picus, and grandſon of Saturn, Virg. En. vii. 48 then king of 
the Aborigines, built a ſmall village on a hill near the Tiber, 


which he called, Pallantium, from the name of his native city 


Palanteum, whence that place was afterwards called PALA- 
'TIUM or the Palatine mount, Evander introduced into Italy 
the knowledge of letters, of muſical inſtruments, and of ſeve- 
ral other uſeful arts, Drony/: i. 31. — 34. e ep 
_ © In the time of Evander HERCULES came into Italy after 
his conqueſt of Geryor: in Spain, and left behind him a number 
of his followers, both of Trojan and Grecian extraction, who 
ſettled on the Capitoline hill, then called Mons Saturnius. 
One CACUS, a noted robber in the neighbourhood, having 
carried off by ſtealth ſome oxen from Hercules, was ſlain by 
him, Dim. i. 34-— 45-3 Liv. i. 7.; Ovid. Faſt. i. v. 645. 
Which gave riſe to the fictions of the poets, Virg. n. vil, 
193. &c. | 5 8 IE 
After the deſtruction of Troy, ANTENOR, with a multi- 
tude of Henti from Paphlagonia, ſettled at the top of the Ha- 
driatic gulf, and built Patavium, now Padua, Liv. i. 1.; Virg. 
En. i. 242. ULYSSES is likewiſe ſaid, in his wanderings, 
to have come into Italy, and to have reſided for ſome time at 
Circeji, the city of Circe, by whom he had a ſon, called T. 


.-_ _ gInus, who founded Tuſctilum, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 69. This le- 


legonus, going to Ithaca to fee Ulyſſes, was ſhipwrecked on 
that iſland. Not knowing where he was, he began to plunder 
the inhabitants; and when Ulyſſes and 'Telemachus his ſon came 
out to repel the invaders, Telegönus ignorantly in the ſcuffle flew 
his father, as Oedipus did Laius, Ovid. Faft. i. 1, 114. whence 
Tu/culum, from its lofty fityation, is called Telegoni juga parri- 
ci e, Horat. od, iii. 29. 8. . 2 | / 
About the fame time, DIOMEDES, the ſon of Tydeus and 
king of #tolia, another of the Grecian heroes in the war a- 
gainſt Troy, unwilling to return to his native country on ac. 
count of the infidelity of his. wife Egidle, paſſed we | — 
f \ EEE. P 
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; Apulia, and married the daughter of Daunas, king of that 


country, which was called Daunia after his name. Diomed 
built ſeveral cities, particularly Arpi, called alſo Argos Hippi- 
um, Argyripa or Argyrippa, Ovid. Met. 14. 456.3 Faſt. iv. 76.3 
Virg. An. xi. 246.3 Plin. iii. 1 1. // 16. 2 © 
In the time of Atys king of Lydia; one of the deſcendants . 
of Hercules, a colony from that country, during a famine, ſet 
fail for Smyrna under the conduct of 'Tyrrhenus, the king's 
ſon, and landed in Umbria, Herodot. i. 94. Croſſing the Ap- 
penines they are ſaid to have built twelve cities, one of them 
called Targuinii from © Tarcon, a diſtinguiſhed chief among 
them. The whole country was called TTRRHENIA, afterwards 
Thujcia'or Eiruria, Strab. v. a ũ t. 
But the moſt famous of all thoſe foreigners who eame into 
Italy was AINEAS, the ſon of Anchiſes and Venus, deſcended 
from the royal family of Troy. 0B LE SY det 
_ DARDANUS, the ſon o Jupiter by EleFra, the daughter 
of Atlas, was the founder of the Trojan nation, and conſe- 


quently of the Romans. r ee ſays he was a native of Ar- 


cadia, i. 61. Strabo, of Samothracia, vii. in. Virgil, of Italy, 
An. iii. 167. Having removed into Aſia, he married Bates, 
the daughter of Teucer, king of Phrygia, and built a city called 
Dardania, and afterwards TROJA, Diongſ. ibid. From Dar- 


 dinus the Trojans were called Dard#nide. His deſcendanits 


and ſucceſſors were, 1. Erichthonius ; 2. Tros, whence: Troja, 
the city Troy and Troes, the Trojans z 3. Ius, from whom - 
Troy was called Dium ; 4. Laomedon; and 6. Pridmut, the 

alt kng\gf e me,, aeBor 

The great grandfather of Æneas was Aſardleus, the ſon of 
Tros and brother of Ilus; his grandfather was ' Capys, the fa- 
ther of Anchiſes. PRIAM having refuſed to reſtore Helena, 
the wife of Menelaus king of Sparta, whom his ſon Paris, had 
carried off, was attacked by the united forces of all the ſtates 


of Greece, commanded by Agamemnon, the brother of Mene- 


laus, and king of Myzene.' Troy underwent a fiege of ten years, 


being defended chiefly by the-valour of HECTOR, the fon, of 
Priam. At laſt Hector was flain by ACHILLES, the braveſt of 


the Greeks, who himſelf was alſo killed ſoon after by the treach- 


ery of Paris.” Troy is ſaid to have been taken by a' ſtratagem 


— 


of the Greeks, ſuggeſted by Ulyſſes, the king of 1haca. They 


reared a large wooden image in the form of à horſe, and in- 
cloſed in it a number of armed men. This they pretended to 


be a vow to paeify the wrath of the goddeſs Minerua, for an 


mage of that goddeſs which Ulyſſes and Diomedes had ſtolen 
7... oe oY 


i 
1 
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ſrom her temple in Troy. The Trojans, deceived by the falſe 
information of SINON, a pretended deſerter from the Greeks, 
brought the horſe into the city,” and, as on ſacred occaſions, 
devoted themſelves to feſtivity. The armed men being let out 


of the horſe by Sinon, opened the gates, and admitted their 


companions. They fall upon the city. Priam is ſlain by Pyrr- 
ow the ſon of Achilles, and moſt of the citizens are put to 
the ſword; or reduced to captivity. A neas, made his eſcape 
amidſt the flames, carrying his father Anchiſes on his back, 


who held the ſacred things and houſehold-gods in his hands. 


Aſcaniut or Ialui, the ſon of Æneas, ran by his father's ſide, 
having bis left hand linked in his father's right. Creiſa, the 
wife of ZEneas, followed behind; but by ſome accident, miſ- 
fing her way, Was loſt; nor could ſhe be found, although 
FEneas returned to ſearch for her. This is the account of Vir- 
gil, Who; though he embelliſhes facts, yet ſeldom re! any 
thing for which there is not ſome foundation in hiſtory. He 
indeed ſuppoſes ſome events to have happened in the time of 
- his hero, which. took place at à different period. But in other 
reſpects the facts recorded in the neid are found to have 2 
wonderful agreement with the accounts of ancient hiſtorians. 


Mneas having collected his friends, and ſuch as had eſcaped 


from the flames of Troy, and from the Greeks, took, ſſeſſion 
of ſtrong places on mount Ida. Great numbers afterwards 
flocked to him; ſo: that the Greeks finding it impracticable to 
reduce them, granted them permiſſion to depart, in ſafety to 
whatever place they pleaſed. ZEneas, having built a fleet, in 
the harbour of Amandros, à town at the foot of mount Ida, 
. -Firg. En iii. 6. failed with twenty ſhips, Ib. i. 381 firſt to 
Thrace, where he founded a city called after his name Anta, 
or Enna, or nedde, Virg. En. iii. 18.; from thence to De- 
ot, then to Crete. Being obliged to leave this place by a peſ- 
tilence, he ſailed round Pe/oponneſics,; and having eſcaped from 
ſtorm, touched upon two ſmall iſlands called Srrophddes, in 
_-- the Ionian ſea, (the abode of the harpies, Virg. Eu. iii. 210.) 
then he paſſed by Zacynthus, Duliabium, Same or Cepbalenia, 
and Hbdca. He landed in Epire, firſt at Actium, where was 2 
temple of Apollo, IB. 275.3 next at Buthrũtum, where be 
found Andromdche, the wife of Hector, married to Helenw, 
one of the ſons of Priam, who governed that country, as guar- 
dian to Molaſſus the ſon of Pyrrbus, her former huſband. Pyrr- 
hus was ſlain by Ore/tes, the ſon of Agamemnon, for depriving 
him of Hermiãne, the daughter of Menelaus and Helena, who 
had been betrothed to Oreſtes, and whom Pyrrhus, * 
| | F { ; omãche, 
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aromichs had 1 Bb. 25. Kc. Fasan. i I. 23. He 

nus being endued with the gift of prophecy, foretold to Eneas 

what was to befal him, TC gave him directions concerning 
his voyage, Diony/. i. 5 1.  Zneas having failed paſt the Ce- 
raunian mountains, crofſed over into Italy. He offered up ſa- 
crifices to Juno in her temple on the Zapygiar: or Salentine pro- 
mont 547. but ſtaid cap Is ſhort time there from an 

preh Gon of the Greeks, who then poſſeſſed thoſe parts, 1b. 3 

& 550. Having therefore cruiſed along the bay of 8 
and coaſt of Bruttii, and having paſſed the Fretum Siculum, 


| without en 8 he landed on the country of the Cyclops 


in Sicily, near the foot of mount tna, B. 569. ; then having 
taken up Achemenides, who had been left there three months 
before by Ulyſſes, 1b. 645, from fear of Polyphemus, a gigan- 
tic cyclops, he ſet fail again, v. 666, and having cruiſed —_ 
the eaſt and ſouth coaſts of Sicily, he- next entered the | 
Drepdmum, on tie welt fide of the iſland, north of Li Ti | 
707. at the foot of mount Eryx. Here he loſt his father An- 
chiſes,_ Having departed from thence (at which time the ſab- 
ject of the Eneid properly begins, i. 34.), he was driven W. a 

ſtorm on the coaſt of Africa, near Carthage 

This city, according to Virgil, had Eibe built by a 
colony from Tyre, under the rae of DI the widow of 
Sicheus, whom Pygmalion, her brother, the king of Tyre, from 
envy of his riches, had flain, Virg. En. i. 340. Dido received 
Xneas.- with great hoſpitality, and falling in love with him, 
wiſhed him to ſhare with her the government of Carthage ; 
but he, bent on {ailing for Italy, to which he is faid to have 
been. ch he by many intimations of the gods, | left ber; upon 
which in deſpair, flew berſelf. | 

el 15 ſes Dido OY y with nen ; whereas 

others make her two or three a erior to him. This is 
one of the few anachroniſms w h e the poet, ſor the ſake be 
embelliſhment, has admitted into the ZEneid. | 15 

After failing from Carthage, Eneas was compelled, by fotce - 


of weather, to Heu for Sicily. He again landed at Drepd num, 


the city of Aceftes, where he celebrated various games in ho- 
nour of his father, Vi irg. En. v. Here he left ſuch of his 


' companions as were aged and infirm, and founded a city for 


them, B. 755. called after the name of his friend, ActsTa, 
D. 718. ActsTa,. Dionyſ. i. 52. or SEGESTA, Cic. Fe. iv. 33-. 
and built a temple to Venus on the top of mount Eryx, Ving. 
th, 159: ada * of pg ns; 1 i. 53. 5 FI 
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From hence Xneas failed for Italy. He. firſt landed at 
Cumæ, where he conſulted the oracle of the Sibyl; and ac- 
- compamied by her, according to Virgil, viſited the infernal re- 
ions to procure an interview with his father. Having left 
Cum, he at laſt landed at Laurentum, near the mouth of the 
_  LATINUS, the fon of  Faunus, was then king of the Abo- 
_Figines. Hearing of the arrival of foreigners, he at firſt de- 
_ termined to repel them by force; but changing his mind, 
be made an alliance with Aneas, and ratified it by giving him 


EFA 8 BEA. 


bis only daughter, Lavixra, in marriage. Æneas built a city 1. 6 
near the place Where he had landed, which he called Lavinium, 4 
from the name of his wife, Dionyſ. 1. 57. — 61. about two he 

Fears after the deſtruction 'of Troy, B. 63. before Chriſt, the 
1183. But Virgil ſuppoſes neas to have 5 t ſeven ' years 1 
VTV ps 

- - "*TURNUS, king of the Ruthli, to whomyLavinia had been his 
" betrothed before the arrival of Zneas, taking it amiſs that a WII Cap 

foreigner was preferred before him, made war on Latinus and bull 


_ Zneas. A battle was fought, in which both Latinus and Tur. 9.4 
mus fell, Dionyſ. i. 64. Livy ſays that only Latinus was flain, mot 
J. 2. Both agree that Æneas gained the victory, and ſucceed- 2 
ed to the crown of his father-in-law.” But he, too, about four but 
Poears after, fell in battle fighting againſt Mezentius, king of (wh 
the Tuſcans, to whom Turnus or his deſcendants had applied ir. 4 
'”. Virgil gives a quite different account of this matter. He fon: 
$f 16559055 almoſt all the different ſtates of ag kings of Italy ing 
to form a combination againſt Eneas, who was ſupported by ſuffe 
no alliance but that of Evander. King Latinus is repreſented inyet 
as an old man, incapable of taking any perſonal concern in the 1 
War. Aſter various .eng-gements, in which many on both in th 
- Hides fell, the chief of whom, on the fide of Turnus, were, to th 
' Mezentius and his ſon Laufus, and an illuſtrious female warrior, 
..CAMILLA ; on the fide of Anëas, Ni/us and "Erydlus, and 
Pallas, the ſon of Evander; it was at laſt determined that not 
' Zneas and Turnus ſhould decide their differences in finglc their 
combat: Turnus falls, and Eneas obtains Lavinia as the prize ” 
After the death of Mineas, ASCANTUS' or TULUS, ts 
"ſon, ſucceeded. Livy is uncertain Whether he was born of 
- Creuſa or Lavinia, but ſays, that by reaſon of his youth he 
Was unfit for the government, and therefore that Lavinia ruled 


ing his minority, . 3-3 but Dionyſius takes no notice BY bn 


S \ 
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en. He: wies Wer r upon. his acceſſion te de 


3 being beſieged by Mexentius, ſent propoſals for an ac- | 


commodation; but provoked by. the [intolerable terms Which 
wete offered rk wh „among the reſt, that all the wine produced 


in Latium ſhould be annually. fent into Etruria; having conſe- 5 2 


crated the fruit of the vine to Jupiter, (whence the les 
VIxALIA, Ovid, Faſt. iv. 877.) he made a vigorous ſally in 
che night-time, routed the ene > 6 and forced Mezentius in 
his turn to ſue. for Fade which was granted him, Diongſ. 
1.6 

js e built A new city, called ALBA LONG A, to which 
he transferred the ſeat of government, about thirty years. alter. 
the foundation of Lavinium, B. 66.; Liu. i. 3. 

The Alban kings after Aſcanius, for 400 years, Hera. 8 
5. 229. were, 1. Hint, which became a family name to all 
his ſucceſſors; 2. Latinus ;. 3. Alba 4. Atys : 5. Capys 3.6. . 
Capetus 39. Tiberinus, who being drowned. in croſſing th 5 Ting 
bula, gave the name of 'Tb#r:s. to the river; 8. . 3 
9.5 Romulus. Sylvigs ; 10. Aventinus, who gave name to the 
. ee. 2 buried there; and 11. Preca, Liv. i. 8 

1 chat Sylvius was not the ſon of Alcanius, 
wy his Lavinia, who brought him forth in a wand, 
de hid — 4 uod ſylvis fuit ortus in altit, Ovid. Fall 
v. 41.) in the cottage of a faithful ſervant, who had privately. 
carried her thither, leſt ſhe ſhould: ſuffer injury from her I 
ſon: that the ſon of Aſcanius was called-IULUS; who, claim- gd 
ing che crown after his father's. death, was ſet aſide v4 the 
ſuffrages of the people; but as a compenſation for the loſs was. 
ed with the ſacred office of high- prieſt, in ſeveral rel pets. 
ſuperior to that of king; which. prieſthood continued hereditary | 
in the Iulian family, who were the deſcendants of this alas, 
to the time of Dionyſius. From that family Julius Czfar and. 
Anguſtug were.deſcended, i. Jo. and the frequent alluſions-of _ 

3 and hiſtorians of that time to their divine origin, can- 

may ev 3 without ſome ee ih. 
their Een Ws Iv; 25. Ae e 
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192 Foundation Rome. 

By means of theſe AMULTIUS ſupplanted his brother, and 
reigned in his ſtead. To deprive Numitor of all hopes of off. 
- ſpring, he cauſed his ſons to be put to death, ant: made his 
daughter Rhea Sylvia, or Ilia, a veſtal virgin. Shep however, 
became with child, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 21. and to palliate her of. 
fence, gave out that it was by Mars, the god of war. She 
brought forth male twins, whom mulius ordered to be 
thrown into the running water, and herſelf to be caſt into pri- 
ſon, or, as ſome ſay, to be put to death, Dionyſ. i. 79. Pro- 
eee e quadam divimbus, ) ſays Livy, i. 4. the Ti- 
ber had overflowed its banks; ſo that ſubſiding, it left the veſ- 
ſel in which the infants were expoſed -on dry 2 It is 
ſaid that a ſhe-wolf coming that way gave them ſuck, and that 
Fauſtilus, the keeper of the king's flock, found her licking 
them with her tongue. By him they were carried to his cot- 
tage, to be nurſed by his wife Laurentia, and were brought 
up by him as his own children. e916 las e ar 5 

ROMULUS and REMUS, for ſo they were aſterwards na- 
med, being thus miraculouſly preſerved, —— v e up, are 
ſaid to have diſcovered marks of their being ſprung from a nobler 
origin than was thought. Inſtead of loitering among the folds, 
they uſed to traverſe the foreſts in hunting, and not only to en- 
counter wild beaſts, but alſo to attack robbers loaded with booty, 
and to divide the prey among the ſhepherds. In one of theſe 


. _ excurſions Remus was taken and brought before Amulius, 


He was chiefly charged with having carried off plunder from 
the lands of Numitor. He was therefore given up to Numitor 
to be puniſhed. In the mean time Fauſtulus, who had hither- 
to paſſed as their father, alarmed at the danger of Remus, diſ- 
covered to Romulus the ſecret of their birth ; and from certain 

circumftances, Numitor almoſt recognized Remus for his grand- 

2 In ſhort, Amulius is ſlain, and Numitor reſtored to the 

hrone. & SE ; ' r een r 
Romulus and Remus reſolved to build a city in thoſe places 

where they had had been — up. Not only their for- 

mer companions, but alſo a number of Albans and others join- 
ed them. To determine which of them ſhould found and go- 
vern the new city, they had recourſe to omens. | A diſpute 
having ariſen about this matter, and in conſequence a ſcuffle, 
Remus was ſlain. The common ſtory is, that he was killed 
by Romulus, for haying in derifion leapt over his new walls; 
- by one Celer, who had the charge of building the walls 
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ie if laue lh. is 
l eo Bout 365. years befor the birth, of 
+ the city was built, as Dio Rus informs us, Ro- 


| | | | g. The le were 
divided into three, tribes, aud each tribe Tas T — or pa- 
nihes. The chief of à tribe was called Tzrnuxus, 4 tribune ; 
and of a curia, Corio: The land was alſo. divided into thirty 
equal parts, to anſwer to the number of carie. 


mec 
Nony/: it. 9. A third: order was aſten- 
were raiſed a thouſand foot ſoldiers and an 

Theſe led ſenators were choſen 
to form the public council; each tribe, and 


e, eee e 


prieſt, Judge, and general. He was diſtin, | a parti- 
cular dreſs: called b pretext, (a white, woollen robe, fringed . 
e ollicers,. called iert, who. went. be- 
m, carrying each on his ſhoulder « bundle of rods, with - 
a axe ſtuck in the middle of them. The ſenate conlulted about 
things which the King laid before it. Sena | 
gude by a broad ſtripe of Purple on the breaſt of their tu 
The peo alone, 7 their aſſemblies 


declaring 


Power lg rg 


„ Hioryof ancient b. 
Tent ambaſſadors round the neighbouring ſtates 


Alliance; but ed ropoſals were every where rejected with diſ- 


dain. Romulus therefore, by a decree of the ſenate, ordered 
a feſtival to be proclaimed in honour of Neptune, and prepa- 
red to celebrate the games with all poſſible magnificence. Ma- 
ny came from the neighbouring towns, with their wives and 
hildren, to ſee not only the games, but alſo the new city. 
While the minds of theſe ſtrangers were intent on the ſpec- 
tacle, the Roman 3 upon a ſignal given, carried off the 
wirgins, as Dionyſius ſays, to the number of 683, J. ii. c. 30. 
The parents fled home in trepidation. 

A fierce war enſued. If all the ſtates had united their for- 
ces together, Rome would have been ruined. But their re- 
ſentment was too rol to. brook delay. The Ceninenſe; 
therefore, alone, made in inroad on the Roman territory. 
Romulus marched againſt them, routed them in battle, and 
having ſlain their King Acron, preſented his ſpoils, called /v- 
lia opima, to Jupiter, to whom he built a temple, under the 
name of Face Feretrius, which was the firſt temple built at 


Nome. was the origin of the barbarous cuſtom of tri- 


KRomulus was next attacked 18 Antemnater, and then by 
_ the Cruftumini, both of whom he likewiſe eafily conquered; 
and, inſtead of deſtroying the captives, according to the ſavage 
cuſtom of that age, he admitted them into the 245 wo of the 
city; which uſage proved one of the chief foundations of the 
Roemen'wreamen ?ͥX⅛ —)ẽ'ö 8 
The laſt and moſt dangerous war way from TATIUS, king 
of che Sabines; who, having led his army to Rome, got pol- 
ſeffion of the Capitol, by the treachery of Tarpeia, the daugh- 
ter of Sp. Tarpeius who commanded it. Several fierce combats 
took place between the Palatine and Capitoline hills, moſtly 
with equal ſucceſs. At laſt, when the armies of both nations 


« 6+ 


were drawn up and b ee for à decifive engagement, the 
Sabine women, whoſe wrongs had occafioned the war, ruſhed 
in between them, in Neb of fuppliants, imploring their pa- 
rents and huſbands to drop their reſentment, and not ain them- 

ſelves by mutual laughter.” The generals and armies on both 
ſides were moved. A conference enſued ; and they not only con- 
cluded an alliance, but made one ſtate out, of two. It was 2. 
greed that Romulus and Tatius ſhould reign' jointly, and with 
0" Tha ia Opi the ſpoils f in by the 
general eneral of 1 Ser Gly e eee "964 75 2 — 
nus Coſſus, who flew Lar Tolumnius, king of the Vejentes, a. u. 318; 


4305 M. Claudius Marcellus, who flew Viridomärue, king of dhe Gauls, 4% 
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equal vlithority ; that Rome ſhould, be tl ſeat 
2 that the 2 5 e of both nations ſhou Gage ne 
from Curet, che cap vital of Tatius, Liv. i. 1 The number. 


of the ſenators was doubled, or at leaſt much enereaſed, by 
the addition of new members from the Sabines. The Caliam 


and Duirinal hills were added to the city. Dionyſius makes 


this agreement between theſe two ſtates to have been the effect 
of an embaſſy of the N ii. 45. &c. 5 


Some years after, Tatius being ſlain. in a tumult at 
um, Romulus again became ſole ſoverei 


The Fidenates were next ſubdued, and 2 colony ſent to their 


city. The Vjentes, taking up arms to avenge their. cauſe, 
. — alſo Ae, and bled ged to ſue. for peace. 


' Romulus, clated with thefe ſucogiity, began 10 grow jinſo- 


lent. He ſoon after diſappeared, being torn to pieces, as. it 


was ſaid, by the ſenators, -. It was, however, commonly be- 
lieved, ſays Livy. that he had been tranſlated to 8 and 


chis perſuaſion was confirmed 1 27 a ſolemn declaration of one 
A 


Julius Proculus, who faid that w him aſcend to the =the- 


real regions, Liv. L. 16. Romulus reigned thirty-ſeven years, | 
and, according to Dionyſius, was only eighteen years, of age, 


vhen he began to rei li. 56. He was worſhipped as a 
after his death, KL) oy i the name of ach, all Ovid. 
ll. 475. and his wife Herfilio, as 2 


„ iv. v. ult. 


2 year, , NUMA POM III US, from Cures, a city of the Sa- 


a man remarkable for his juſtice and 11 was cho- | 
45 the ſenate and people to ſucceed. He was e | 


taking the omens ; for after Romulus it became a, cuſ- 


tom that no one ever entered on an office without conſulting the ; 


ws or taking omens from the flight of bird. 

uma endeavoured to ſoften. the ferocity of the Romans by 
1 * 3 and by laws. „ 590 

rpoſe he lived in peace with his neighbours. 90g 

get on of his reign. He built a temple to Janus 

ts ſhould be ſhut in time of peace, and open in time of 


war. It was only once ſhut from the time of. Numa Ry | 


time of Auguſtus at the end of the firſt Punic, war. 
ke the g ' 


the chief direction of ſacred things, the Augurs, who explain- 
ed omens, &c, Numa inſtituted. certain prieſts: to particular 


(cities; one to Jupiter, called Flamen Hialir to- ars Fla» 


men *. and 9 Amme, four 


* 


called ona, 4 5 
After the death of 8 there was an interregnum Tot 


£ general bodies of prieſts, 3 Pontifices who had. | 


B b 2  prieftetles 


196 . 
Neſs to vez called N who ſhould 

Reed we s burning, 2 R in thield 1. ha- 
ving, er ppoſed, fallen 5m heaven, Numa ordered 
other Thichts to be made like it, that it might not be 
len, and appointed twelve. 11 called Sali, facred to 
Mas to take care of them; becauſe "the reſervation of this 
ſhield was conſidered as à pledge of the perpowiry of the en. 


5 impreſs the minds of the people wich a eien fs 
his inftitutions, a bees 3 
direction of the god E geria, 'whom ne! ft calls, his wife, 
| 21. and {he EE 5 retire to a certain if to 


r 1 


> Da. 8 T.2 


2 — to FAITH. 3 % 

e PRA ae year into erde r „ to 
make it agree with the courſe of the ſun, appointed that every 
ſecond year an additional month, called men/rs INTERCALA- 
RIS, ſhould be inſerted at the end of the year, conſiſting of 
more or fewer days, at the ng of the Pontifices. The year 
| of Romulus had only ten months, and began with March. 
Numa alſo divided the days into i 'and nefaſi. On the 
i ap pipe of, Juſtice nor Minh of the moe could be 


Numa reigned forty-three: 4 died in the eighty-third 
fear of oe LA 18. 2255 5 Dionyſ. ii. 57. eighty. 

_TULLUS HOSTILIUS was choſen by the people to ſuc- 

<d. The ſenate ratified their choice. Tullus was not on!) Re 
ke the former king, but even more fond of war tian Ro- ſel 
mytus.” His firſt war was with the. Albans.” When' the ar- his 
mies'of both ſtates were ready to engage; it was agreed that ing 
the public fortune ſhould'be determi by three champions on can 
Fach fide. There happened to be three twin- brothers in each arn 
army. The Romans are ſaid to have been called Horatii, and . out 
- the Albans Curiatii. They fought in preſence of both armics. clai 
; Two of the Romans fell; the three Albans were wounded. 
The furyiving Roman was "unhurt. He, therefore, to ſeparatc 


SSS Ker ov. 


the Curiatii, betook himſelf to flight. They followed as their grou 
ſtrength allowed. The Roman, looking back, perceives them * 
following him at a conſiderable diſtance 5 one 3 and | Fs 
one of them not far off. He ſuddenly turns and diſpatches him; perſo 
i likewiſe the next, and then the. third. be the Albans youth 


vere ſubjecte0's to the Romans. 
*  HORATIUS, 


* 
2 La) yh 8. 1 o Ng x» 
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 »HORATIUS, returning to the city in triumph, beating the 


die public $0 the age of puberty, Diong/c 6. 


92 


25 


lpells of che Curiati, was met by his Hfter, who had been ber 
trothed to onę of them. Sbe, obſerving on her brother's ſhoul- 
der the robe of her lover, which ſhe herſelf had wrought, tear- 
ing her hair, and beating her breaſt, ſcreamed aloud, calling 


upon the deceaſed by name. The herce youth, provoked. at 
te lamentation of bis faſter upon his victory, and an fo 
great public joy, ſtabbed her wich his ſword. For this a- 
trocious deed: he was tried and condemned by two judges f du- 
umviri ) appointed by the King. Horatius appealed from this 
ſentence to the people, who, at the interceſſion of his father, 
acquitted him, rather from an admiration of his bravery than 
fromthe juſlice of his cauſe. He wae, however, appointed 
to make certain expiations, and obliged r un- 
der a yoke *, like a yanquiſhed enemy, with his head covered. 
Mettus Fuffetivs, the dictator of the Albans, did not long 
quietly ſubmit. to the ſovereignty of Rome. He ſecretly inſti- 
gated the Fidenates and Yejentes. to revolt, by a promiſe of 
coming over to them when they ſhould gov battle; but he 
wanted reſolution to perform his promiſe. Having brought 
his forces to the aſſiſtance of Tullus, according to treaty, when 
the fight was about to begin, he drew off his army towards 
ſome eminences adjoining, and waited there to ſee which fide 
would have the advantage, reſolving to join the victors. Tullus 
perceiying this, with great preſence of mind told his. men, that 
the Albans were 3 round, by his order, to attack the 
Fidenates from behind. 1 | 


the enemy. alſo might hear it, The conſequence was, that the 
Romans holdly advanced, and the Fidenates, thinkin - "oma 
{clyes betrayed, were defeated. Mettus, having brought down 
his army, congratulated Tullus on his victory.  Tullus appear- | 
ing to-take this in good. part, ordered the 1 5 to join their 
camp to that of the Romans. Next day he ſummoned both 
armies to an aſſembly, to which the ſoldiers always came with= 


out arms. The r to hear the Roman king de- 


claim, ſtood next his tribunal. On a ſudden the aſſen * 
ſurrounded with armed men. Dionyſius ſays, chat the hraveſt 
_* The military Tre. fixed in the 
ground and one # wh Che ee. 3 was — of two —— 


ind a beam placed over the way acroſs them, called Sonhonuu "rIGTLLUM, the 


fert beam,” It was ſtanding in the time of Livy and Dionyſius, having been 


ways repaired at the public expence, and certain ſacred rites were annually 
performed at it, Diem iii. 2. Lin, i. 26. In memory of thoſe illuſtrious 


Youths, a la was made, and obſcrved during the exiſtente of the republi 


that if any one had three male children at a birth, they ould be fopported 
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This was pronounced fo loudly, that 


- their reception. The Janiculum alſo was added on the north 


of the Roman ſoldiers had been ordered to bring their ſwoſd; 
conceated under their gatments, iti. 27. Tullus lays open the 
treachery of the Alban king. Mettus being convicted, was 
boron Higmr to two carriages, and his body torn in pieces, 
Pirg. Eu viii. 642, the only inſtance, fays Livy, in which 
the Romans ever violated the laws of humanity in their puniſh- 
ments, i. 28. The city of Alba wan Glogs after it had ſtood 
400 years, Liv. i. 29. Vir An. i. 276. Dionyſus ſays, 487 
years, Hi. 31. and all the n brought to Rome; The 
chief men were admitted into the Ry turme Of . 
quites, tes, or 300 horfemen, were alfo chofen from the Albans, 
and a proportional number of foot · foldiers diſtributed among 
the legions. Mount Cœliut was added to the city, Liv. i. 30. 
which Dionyſius ſays had been added upon the admiſſion of the 
Sabines, it. 50. but mentions its being included within the po- 
erium, or wall ſurrounding the city, by Tullus, iti. i, 
In confidence of ſo great an addition of ſtrength, Tullus, on 
account of ſome grounds of offence, declared war on the Sa- 
bines, who were at that time, fays Livy, i. 30. the 'moſt 
powerful ſtate in Italy, next to the Etrurians: for it was only 
2 part of that nation which had removed to Rome under Ta- 
nus. A bloody battle was fought, in which the Sabines were 


„ 
* 


* 


vanquiſhed. 


After this, according to Dionyſius, Tullus was engaged in 


war with the Latins for five years, but never came to a general 
action; the two nations only making inroads upon the territo- 
ries of each other. At laft peace was agreed on. : | 
Tullus, in conſequence of a lingering diſtemper, became 
very religious in 9 wats of his life. Being ſtruck with 
lightning, he was burnt, with his houſe and family, by the 
anger of Jupiter, who, as it was thought, was offended at 
his improper worſhip, Liv. i. 31. or on account of his for- 
mer neglect of religion, Diony/. iii. 35. Some fay he periſhed 
by — — 15. Tullus reigned thirty-two years. | 
ANS MARCIUS, the grandſon of Numa, hy his daugh- 
ter, ſucceeded, being choſen by the people, and his election was 
confirmed by the ſenate. Ancus was neither ſo warlike as Ro- 
mulus, nor ſo pacific as Numa, but of a diſpoſition between 
the two. He reſtored the public ſacred rites, as they had been 
inſtituted by Numa. Being attacked by the Latins, he pro- 
claimed war againſt them in a certain form, by means of prieſts, 
called Feciales, which form poſterity obſerved, Liv. i. 32. 
He took ſeveral towns of the Latins, and tranſported their in- 
: habitants to Rome, Mount Aventine was added to the city for 
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ofthe Tiber, a wooden bridge (bens ſublicins ) heed then for | 
the firſt time made over that river; this mount was added, 
not for want of room, but leſt at any time it ſhould ove —4 
fortreſs to the enemy. As an additional 83 x 
Ancus dug a ditch round the wall through all the level — 
It was d Fossa 8 Seeing clandeſtine crimes 
| were committed from th of inhabitants, he built a pri- 
| ſon adjoining to the Frum or public place; for the terror. of 
. malefactors. Ancus'extended the Roman territory to the Tuſ- 
. can ſea, and built Offia, at the mouth of the Tiber, to ſerre as 
2 port for Rome. Salt pits. were made around it. | 
In the reign of 8 one Luckmo, removed to Rome from 
2 a city of Etruria. He was not a native of that place, 
y from Corinth, whence his father Demaratus, 
5 had acquired great riches by trade, was obliged to fly on 
account of © a ſedition. Lucime, the heir of his father's fortune, 
married Tandguil, a woman of family and of high ſpirit 4 who, 
ſeeing her buſband not reſpected by the, nobles of the place, as 
being the ſon of an exile and a merchant, prevailed on him to 
go nd ſettle at Rome, where merit alone made diſtinction, 
omnis ex virtute nobilitas.) There he called himſelf LUCIUS. 
ARQUINIUS *. His being a ſtranger, and his wealth, at- 
trated the notice, of the Romans; and he made ſo good uſe of 
his fortune, that he not only gained the affections of the citi- 
zens, but kkewiſe became a favourite at court, to ſuch. à de- 
gree, that Ancus, in his will, left him guardian to his children. 
Ancus reigned twenty-four. years. 5 
Tarquinius uſed every art to get | himſelf appointed. ſucceflor. 10 
On the day of the election, he ſent away the ſons. of Ancus, 
who were now near the age of puberty, to hunt. In a ſtudied 
ſpeech, he ſet forth his * to the crown, with ſo much ad- 
dreſs, that the people unanimouſly conferred it on him. To | 
ſtrengthen his intereſt he choſe an hundred . ſenators f. 


Toms 


e, inflead'of Luctas, . 8338 2s nomgh name, 
iccarding to the cuſtom of the Romans, Diony/: iii. 48.) Livy ſa ſors, i. © 775 
called bimſelf Targviniu- Priſeus i; but Priſem s to have then aid 
_ (cognamen } in after times, to diſtinguiſh him from e ee. 
| Av. 4x. 
been 4* were called Para tsiitonun r thoſe created before, 1 

600 4 TAES MAJORUM GENT1UM:s They were called Patikes or Father, from | 
P ige, er paterval. enge ot the Nate. Phe number, of the ſetiatory now” was = | 
and Tagen encreaſed to * of . the 

ius, judging that there were too ux Roman army, l. 
fo doubled —— oaks Bquites, Liv. i. eu 5 

He is ſaid ikewiſe to have added two to the number of veſtal ages 
to have deviſe U the patient of burying alive fork of chem as hand, eohic:s 

their 
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-<'Tupgain was 3 in re zrſt with the Lallns, 
whom he completely ſubdued, taking feverat aß their towns; 
nent with the Vejentes and Tufcans, whom Tire for in 
different battles; and then with the Sabines, forced, 
8 to ſac for peace. * 
The fon of 2 captive, called SERVIUS TuLIaps, had, 
his merit, ſo ingratiated himfelf with the King, that he gave 
im bis daughter in marriage, Dionyſ. iii. 72. iv. U This 
wuſed the jealouſy of the ſons of Ancus, who had alt abo 
themſelves 2 deprived of their right by the bal 
hey therefore 


of their guardian. They two aſſaſſins to hl 
Dim. „ in the veſtidule of 

the palace. Tanaquil, the en, however, aſter bis 

was carried in, having ſent for „and cauſed the gates o 


the palace to be ſhut; called out to the p CR Ido the 


windows, chat the king was not dead, ut ſtunned 1 


den ſtroke; that he had come to himfelf, and that i 
they would ſee bim foon: In the mean time, that ſhe 
them to obey Servius Tultius, who Le ne ade w 
them, and perform every other part of the regal office. Thus 
Servus, under pretext of acti for another, eſtabliſhed his 
own intereſt. 5 then made public, and 
a” hmentation for him raifed in » Servius, fur. 
rounded with a ſtrong was the rt who affumed the 
x . by the authority of the ſenate, without the conſent 
people, Liv, I. a; Dionyf: iv. 8. & 40. 
The ſons of Ancus, weg that the Un was alive, and 
2 2 1 been . Nes pun unilh 
ight. Tarquin reigned thirty-cight years. 
ee cider the death of Tarqun, * 7 — and other Tuſ- 
cans made war on the Romans. Servius 1 them in a 
pitched battle with great bravery and copduQt. - Being now fe- 
dune of the alſeQions both of the parricjans. and plebeians, hg 


their vow. of chaſity. Dia ith. 67. Tho number of voſtals was yow fix, and 

f Was never afterwards increaſed. 5 
© Tarquin greatly adorned the city. He ſurrounded: eich A. wall of hewn 
Kone. The former wall was built of rough, ſtages. He laid out a place for game 


And ſpectacles, called, from its circular figure, Cizcevs, and from its extent, 


Marinus, between: the Aventine and Palstine hill. Ele dried the lower 
| nds by making clanca or Grains to-carry-off the water into» the Tiber, and 
e a area for. buling temple 19 Jet in the Curd, Li. 5 

1 7.— 

e is, ig eee from-the Tuſbans the ine and cbn· 
ſmular "ornaments, the dreſs of ene Stralo v. 
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every one to declare to him, upon oath, the value of 
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proceeded to the i important work of dividin he « citizens into 
different ranks, according to their 4 l ged 
eſta 
he divided all the citizens into- fix CLASSES, and each I» 
V There was the greateſt 
number of eenturies in the firſt claſs, which conſiſted the 
richeſt cifiyens ; 893 was the moſt 
numerous, there was but one century. the people gave 
their votes, divided into claſſes and centuries, the aſſembly was 
called Coxrria cENTUIATYA. Here the vote of each citizen 
ns not of equal force, as formerly, in the Comitia Curiata, or 
the allemblies by curiæ s but every thing was determined by 2 
majority of centuries, Dionyſ. iv. 20.3 Liv. i. 43. Thus the 
chief power. was. veſted in the nobility and moſt wealthy citi- 
zens. But theſe alſo bore taxes and all. public burdens in pro» 

1 5 ſo that this arr „ 
lated for the advantage of the poor as of the rich. The number- 
ing of the , and taking a valuation of their fortunes, was 
I ENSUS.. It was appointed to be made at the end 

five years; and concluded with a r 

USTRUM; which word is often put for the ſpace or 
. years: The cenſiu, however, was not always nn 
re . | 

The number of citizens enrolled at 'the firſt -cenſur was 
doo To contain that multitude the city was enlirgad's 
the Quirinal + Aeg and Efquilie hills, were added. 

Servius di ed che city into four regions or wards, che in- 
habitants of — were called city tribes ; and the Roman ter- 
fitory into fifteen parts, called ic or cauntry tribes. Some 
make the number greater, Diony/: iv. 15. 

The inftitution of the cenſus has 3 juſtly been en confer a8 the 
bafs of the — and continued to 
exiſtence. of li It feems, however, to . been c 
aleulated to favour the intereſt of the patricians, by Ae 4 
ng payer with wealth, and to promote the military character 

Romans. In fact, the aceount given by Livy and Diony- 
fius, of the diſtribution. of the citizens into claſſes and centuries, 
has very much the pe ane of a military muſter. - And an- 
ciently the people hart WE feds th, arti, reels Wo. 
hold theſe a lies. 2 

Servius, — POR GIS and. 1  Tarquinius, 
the two ſons, or grandſons, of the, late king, (it is uncertain 
2 een 2 3 e 


* 


3. 
* » 
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. ek. 64 . | I rey, ; 5 4 er N 4557 abt 4 3 6 C 1 1 8 
ters *. But hearing that expreſſions were ſill dropt by Lucius, 
the elder of the young Tarquins, that he (Servius) reigned 


having previouſſy conciliated 


without the order of the people, hay 
the affections of the multitude, by diſtributing amon *them 
the lands taken from the enemy, he called al LE; where” 
his title to the crown was l with the greateſt unani- 
mity, Liv. i. 41. Diotyſius relates this matter differently, 
77 5Ü ww ⁰ a A IR, 
The daughters of Servius, and their huſbands, Were of quite 
different diſpoſitions. The elder Tullla was mild and unaffu- 
ming; the younger, violent and ambitious. So Lucius Tar 
quinius was bold and and aſpiring; his brother Aruns, the re- 
verſe. The younger Tullia therefore deſpifing Km, admired 
Lucius, her fiſter s huſband, whom ſhe . with 
ſentiments ſimilar to her own. Having both of them diſpatch- 


ed their conſorts, they married one anot er; the king rather 


not hindering, than approving their union, As one crime leads 
| t9.a ſecond, they now conſpired” the” deltruQtion of Bervius 
For this purpoſe Tarquin formed 6 irony party among the ſe- 
nators, many of whom were offended at the diſtribution of the 
ublic lands among the people, of which they themſelves had 
en deprived. "When the plot ſeemed' ripe for execution, 
5 ; Ai attended by a guard of armed men, ruſhed into the 
= orum, dreſt in the royal robes.; and having placed himſelf on 
© - the king's ſeat, before the ſenate-houſe, ordered the ſenators 
do be ſummoned by a herald to attend on king Tarquin. Moſt 
3 ol them came, .impelled by different motives. Tarquin began 
— a ſpeech, filled with e againſt Servius. He was in- 
8 | terrupted by the ſudden entrance of the king with his attend- 
ants ; who, ſeeing bis throne invaded, attempted to pull the 
uſurper from his icat. But Tarquin being in the vigour of 
life, puthed the old man over the ſteps, The king's officers 
and attendants fied. Servius himſelf, feebly returning home, 
was flain by thoſe whom Tarquin had ſent after him. 
It is ſaid that Tullia, having haftened to the forum, was the 
the firſt to ſalute. her huſband king; and in her return drove 
Her carriage. over the dead body of her father lying in the 
__ ſtreet; whence that ſtreet was called Vicus Sceleratus, or the 


”S * 


Nocke ſtreet, Dion. w. 39-3 Liv. i. 48.3 Ovid, Fat vi. 587 
: n N POTIPES 1 1 ws N woe 1 78 * K | 
. © They were called Tull/a major, or the elder Tallia; and Tullie miner, 


pr*the younger 'Tullia, according to the cuſtom of the Romans; who always 
pamed the davphters ſiom the #omen. or name of the father. If there were 

more than two, they were r Re ng to their age, Tullia Teriia, 
Falle Loarta, or, mure ſoftly, Qiarttile, &c. 1 IOW: 
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dc. Sefriyt-xeighed forty-ſour years, Liv. ib. Dionyſius ſays 
E 4062534, Foe oe out SS 
4s PARQUINIU 85 r the ſovereignty by force; 


lation chieſly to his refuſing Servius the honours of a. funeral, 
i. 49. Ne put to death the chief of the ſenators, whom he 
ſuppoſed to have been attached to Servius. He himſelf alone 
judged in all capital cauſes, without the advice or aſſiſtance 
of aſſeſſors; ſo that he could put to death, baniſh, or deprive. of 
their effects, ſuch as he thought proper. In this manner, ha- 
ving greatly dimipiſhed the number of the ſenators, he choſe 
none in the room of thoſe who were ſlain, that the ſmallneſs of 
their number might render the order contemptible. He made 
war and peace, concluded treaties and alliances, or broke them, 
and managed-all ſtate- affairs according to his own pleaſure, 
without the conſent of the ſenate or people. Conceiving him 
being ſurrounded by a guard of armed men. He was at par- 
ticular pains to conciliate to himſelf the nation of the Latins. 
Having, by the moſt refined artzfice, cruſhed one IURNU8, 
a bold and virtuous patriot, who perceived and oppoſed his de- 
ligns, he got himſelf to be created chief of the Latin Rate, aud 
incorporated the Latin troops with the Roman. He firſt be- 
gan a war with the Volſci, which was not terminated for mote 
than 200 years after his time. He took from them Suęſa Fo-. 


nia, the ſpoils of which he ſet apart for building 2 temple to 


Jupiter in the Capitol. He reduced.the city Gabii by means of 
Sextus. the youngeſt of his ſons 3 or, according to Dionyfus, 
the eldeſt, who went over to the enemy pretending -that he 

had been cruelly treated by his father, and in proof of his ve- 

racity ſhewed tlie marks of the blows which he ſaid he had re- 
ceived. He acted his part ſo artfully, that at laſt he was en- 
truſted by the Gabians with the chief direction of the war. He 
now ſent a truſty perſon to his father for inſtructions, Tar- 


quin, without ſpeaking a word, led the meſſenger into the gar- 


den, and there, having with his ſtaff ſtruck off the heads of the 
_— poppies, diſmiſſed him, . Sextus, being informed of - 
what had paſſed, eaſily perceived his father's meaning; and by 
various methods cut off or removed out of the way the leading. 
men, always taking care to divide their effects among = | 
people. "Thus Gabii, deprived, of its protectors, was deli 
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| nde he was ſirnamed SUPER. 1 | 
 BUSy the, Proud, Dionyſ. iv. 41. but Livy.aſcribes that appel- 
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at a —_ with the” Toſcuns. EX next ſet about finiſh. 

ing the temple of Jupiter on B N the 

former Tarquin had vowed, 1 2 Tor thi is purpoſe 

he ſent for artificers from * e eee an and priate 

day-labourers ( opere } from yoke common who 

hee mnt to make ſeats ĩn the Circus, to dig 

d a large common ſewer {cloaca maxima cas 

_ ing of che fit of the city y"to-whith re, wenks £ a 
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The appearance of a ſnake in the. palace, which was 
counted a prodigy, induced Tarquin to fend his two el 
ſons, Titus and Aruns, to comfult the ance Dai 
were attended by L. Junius, the king's _—_— . — 
who was firnamed BRUTVU3S, 3 | 

which character he afſumed to N from — ap 
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Tant's cruelty, to which his my 


à ſacrifice. Being. carried to Delphi by the princes, to ſerve as 
er r eee ef he is ſaid to have 
preſented to pager e ineloſed in a ſtaff of cornel- 
wood, a enen s own genius. The princes havi 
execute n took it into their head to 
ſult the oracle, which of them ſhould be king at Rome: The 
_ prieſteſs anſwered, . He all poſeſ the ſu upreme comm:nd at 
Rome who ſhall firft ſalute his mother. Whereupon Brutus, as 
if falling by chance, RE Wo ee ee As Weng 4s the 
common mother of all mankind. - 
The princes, -upon their return, found their countrymen en- 


gaged in a war with the Nutkli, and 'befieging their capital 


Ardea, which was only about fixteen miles from Rome. 


While the army was encamped before this place, the -princes | 


"uſed ſometimes to paſs the time in feaſting with one another. 
While they were one day drinking at the tent of Sextus, where 
alſo COLLATINUS ſupped, the diſcourſe happened to tum 
on the virtue? and beauty of their wives. Collatinus ſaid, they 
might ſoon determine that, and immediately go and fee how 
much his LUCRE IA excelled the reſt. Being heated with 
Vine, the _ propoſal ſtruck them. Taking horſe, therefore, 
without delay, they poſted to Rome, where they arrived in 

the duſk of the evening. From thence went to Collatia, 
- where they found Lueretia, not like the King's daughters-in- 


law, ſpending her time in feaſting and luxury, but, though 


late at night, working at, wool, OP OT ON her maids ; 3 
is 
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„neee ii. 1 Thus the dif- 
pute about e virtue was determined 


tia, eee roman. Goon ee e ee the 


in favour of Lucre- | 


neces mt; a i paſſion 4 6 
Lucretia. Her beauty and celebrated chaſtity incited him. A 
few days after he went ſecretly to Collatia, without the knows» - 


ledge of Collatinus, and by the baſeſt artifice accompliſhed his 
2 8 overwhelmed with grief at her misfortune, 


to Rome for her father, and to Ardes | 


fs her huſband, to come inſtantly, each with a faithful friend; 
for that a ſhocking affair had SeURIUs LUCRETIUS 
came with P. V AGERIUS, and CorLaTtinus with L. Jo- 
vs BRUTUS, with hom he 
Rome, when he was 
Lucretia ſitting diſeonſalate in her ho abies. 


her, If all vas elt! Na, the ſays; for what can be well with 
ler be has 40% her honour. The traces 3 unger are in your 
22 ee eee mind is guilt- 
deſe. it. Giue me your wade ands and 
promiſe, ag 7 44 erer ſball not eſcape with impunity. by 
3 nk is night, coming as an enemy in the 
„ bas, 88 carried from hence a 


that 'there 28 be no fault where there was no intention. Do 


nf of quilt, 0 nt ee rom puniſbment, nor ſhatl 
immodeſt woman herea — 122 Lucretia.” Wi 
theſe words ſhe plunged a knife, which ſhe had concealed un- 


band and father exclaimed. Brutus, while vere engaged 
in grief, pulling the knife from the pant" 
- 5 it up eee as it dropped with blood, “ By this 


2322 re, before it was polluted by rojal 7 rapia 


TT bed I. eue * ja T call heaven to witneſs my oath, that T 


th purſue Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, his wicked 


dt her friends-ſhe buribiinto-tears. - When her huſband = 


der her robe, to her heart, and fell down expiring. Her huſ- 
Lucretia, an 


to be returning to 
met by his wife's meſſenger Foe | 


atal to me, and 10 himſelf, if you are men. They all 
mot! rn me. and tried to conſole her by hinge the | 
4k upon the author of the erime, and by repreſenting to her, 


yu, ſays they -confider- what is due to him : 1, although I acquit 


\ 


af an and all their race, with fire, „ e and all other meant in 
my power ; nor ſhall I ſuffer them, nor any ather, to reign at Rome.” 1s 


e then delivers the knife to Collatinus, Lucretius, and Valeriuggw | 


who were Goo ogg at eee 1 of — 
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They all take the oath required; and turning their grief into 
reſentment, concert meafures with Brutus for exterminating 
the regal gove The body of Lucretia being expoſed in 
the forum, inflamed the people of Collatia with indignation, 
The braveſt of the youth fly to arms. Brutus, having placed 
- 2a ſufficient guard at the gates, to prevent any intelligence from 
being carried to Tarquin, haſtens to Rome. There having 
ſummoned an aſſembly of the people, which he had a right to 
do, as ps commander of the Celeres, or king's body guards, 

he made a ſpeech,” that indicated a very ſuperior degree of un- 
derſtanding to what he was, till then, thought to poſſeſs. By 
a pathetic repreſentation of the fate of Lucretia, and by cnu- 
merating the various acts of tyranny committed by Tarquin, 


he ſo inflamed the multitude, that they depoſed Lucius La- 


quinius from being king, and decreed baniſhment againſt him- 
* felf, his wife, and family. Brutus having armed a body of 
young men, who voluntarily offered themſelves, marched to 
the camp at Ardea, to incite the army there againſt the King; 
leaving the command of the _y to Lucretius, who had already 
been appointed præfect of it by Tarquin. During this com- 
- motion Tallia fled from the 3 loaded with execrations 
Wherever ſhe went. 15 
The King, alarmed with the news of what had happened, 
was advancing to Rome with a choſen band to quell the ſedi 
tion. Brutus, informed of his coming, turned out of the way, 
that he might not meet him. They both arrived much about 
the ſame time, i Por routes, Brutus at Ardea, and Tar- 
quin at Rome. The gates were ſhut againſt Tarquin; and exik 
' rags againſt him. Brutus was joyfully-tF@elFed in the 


* 
Cy * * 
= 


camp as the deliverer of his country, and the King's ſons es- 
pelled. Two of them, Titus and Arunz,' followed their father, 
and went into exile to Cære, a city. of Etruria. Sextus having 
gone to Gabi, of which his father had made him king, Dion. 
iv. 58. was ſlain on account of his former cruelties, Liv. i. 6c: 
Tarquin reigned 25. years. The regal government continue 
244 Jerrs. eee Hb | 
I "The account given of this memorable event is taken chief 

from Liyy. Dionyſus differs in ſome particulars, but agret 
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Arrkx the expulſien of Tarquin two ſupreme magiſtrates, 
called CONSULS, were choſen from amoiig the patricians, in 
an aſſembly of the people by centuries. The firſt conſuls were, 

J. JUNIUS BRUTUS, and L. TARQUINIUS- COLLA-- 
Their office was made annual, that they might not grow in - 
ſolent by the length of their command; and er authority e- 

qual, that they might counteract each other, if either of them 
ſhould form deſigns dangerous to liberty. The conſuls at firſt 
poſſeſſed the ſame power that the kings had enjoyed, and alſo 
the ſame enſigns of authority, except the crown; only within 
the city the lictors, with the faſces and ſecuret, went before one 
of them alternately, uſually for a month at a time. A ſingle 
officer, called acrenſus, attended the other. 
Brutus had the faſces firſt by the conſent of his colleague. 
He obliged all the citizens to ſwear, « that they would never 
« ſuffer any one to reign at Rome.” He filled up the ſenate, 
dminiſhed by the 2 of Tarquin, to its uſual comple- 
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2 
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rank “. | | F : . ; : 7 5 e 
As certain ſacred rites uſed to be performed by the kings, a 
prieſt was created, called Rex SacroRUM, to perform them, 


but devoid of authority, and ſubject to the High Prieſt. Even 
the name of Targuin became odious; and on that account 
Collatinus, the colleague of Brutus, was obliged to leave the 
city. Valerius was 2 conſul in his mmm. 
Tarquin ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to demand 72 ef- 

fects, without mentioning his return. A majority of the ſe- 
nate was for granting his requeſt. But in the mean time ſone 
young noblemen, aceuſtomed to the luxuries of a court, and. 
tnerefore diſpleaſed with the late change, formed a conſpiracy. 

to reſtore the royal family. Among theſe were the ſons of 
Brutus. The conſpiracy being diſcovered by a flave, called 
Mvprerus, the conſpirators were apprehended and puniſned. 
Lrutus ſaw the ſentence of death executed. on his own ſons. 


+ 


* The new choſen ſenators were called conſeripti, the old, patres. \ When 5 85 
aldreſſed, they were called Patres et conſeripti ; hence, the et being dropt, the 
ume PATRES/CONSCREBTL,: often marked by theſe two letters P. C. was after- 
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Wards applied to all the ſenators. 


ment, 300, by chuſing into it the chief men of equeſtrian 


— 


5 Mars, hence called Carus Maris or 


a e ene 


The King's effects, which had been before ordered to be re- 
Rored, were reduced into the x blic pins Cu and a field 2. 
long the Tiber, belonging to the Tarquins, 


5 For Tops El Nang . 
to the The Tuſcans 
Way in the night to their homes. Valerius returned — 
4 S ee eee ee vic 
all the magnificence which the fimplicity of that age would 
admit, Diony/. v. 17. The matrons mourned for 
. whole year, (i. e. ten months, according to the inſtitution of 
Nomulus, ) as for a parent. Valerius, becauſe he did not im- 
 mediately ſubſtitute a colleague in place of Brutus, and hap- 
| pened to be building a houſe in an clevated fituation, was ſuſ- 
pected of aiming at the ſovereignty. But he ſoon remored 
_ theſe fuſpicions.. He paſſed ſeveral popular laws, allowing an 
- ahi yoagle Hour the: nadie tence of a magiſtrate, and 
granting leave to any one to kill the perſon who ſhould attempt 
making himſelf king. He likewiſe appointed that the licton 
ſhould not carry an ax among their rods within the city ; 
introduced the cuſtom, that, when the conſuls came into 
aſſembly of the people, their liftors, in token of ſubmiſſion, 


A That honour fell to him by lot. 
The —— now had recourſe to - PORSEN A or P. 
Jenna, Sing of Clufium, the moſt | ul prince at 5 time 
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aving got admiſſion into the enemy's camp, in. inherits of 
Tuſcan pæaſant, with à dagger concealed —— Ris cloak, he | 
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Borſena, leſt by bis Le dds Heatetf, 
few the ; miſtake; inſtead of the king. Being in- 
= and threatened with — unleſs 
made an open diſtovery, he thruſt his right hand into a fire 
van burntsgon an ler before him, and let i breit . 
emotion. The king, aſtoniſhed, from 
man to be removed om the 
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but in vain'; Every other demand was complied with, and hoſts. | 
ges given, A 3 _ Þ perks ä | 
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mand CIcelia back, n api 1 Aſter in 

came, he, in admiration of her virtue, not only let her = 

lafety, but alſo 1 on her account, half bf he 
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Tarquin, having - loſt 2. n afMftztice from 
Parsena, retired to Tuſculum to his ſon- in- la. Mamilius Oc- 
tauius. By his means he excited ſeveral ſtates of the Latins, 
Dianyſ. v, 61. and alſo af the Sabines, to war the Ro- 
mans. To oppoſe ſo formidable u combination, the Romans 
e a fingle magiſtrate with abſolute! duchority, called 
CTATOR, Who always thoſe another perſon to command 

under him, called mafter of hoxſe;' a. u. 8 The enemy de- 
layed their threatened Wer. and the eee d his 
command, Ziv. ii. 18. TWO years after & battle was 
fought at the lake Reg:/lus, by A; 22 the or, and 
J. Abutiu maſter of horſe, the Latins, under the 
command; of Mamilius and the Tarquins. The Latins were 
completely defeated. Mamilius, and Tr erf the ſon of Tar- 
quin, wese ſlain “, Liv. i. 2 //%/%nm — 
„ Tarquin, having now loſt. al is fons, Hledto An boden, 

| the tyrant of Cuma, where he died a few years after, being a- 
Dan 90 years of age, a. u. 21. b. . en. 21. 

vi. 21. Sig. 31 3h o 47710 1 NN N Eni 

[ter the death oi che no to oppreſs the 
plebeians, whom on e g bop A great 
kindneſs. - The chief ground of complaint was the/rigour uſed 
OE eee In the mean time the qui and 
Hei made war on the Romans. The plebeians refufed to in- 
it, unleſs they were relieved from their grievances,” Redreſs 
was repeatedly promiſed them; but aſter the enemy was re- 
ſed, theſe * were not performed, Liv. il. 2. At 

aſt the plebeians, oked by the cruelty of the uſurers, by 
; the haughtineſs and treachery of the patricians, at the inſtiga- 
dane one SICINIDS, made a Tn ee to 2 


| ionyſius ſays it was Sextus INDE HE in this battle, 

ay who, * of Galii, ſee p. 206. 
In memory of this e Equites, Th w i chiefly it was 
any n annually on the 1th July (idibus Quiotili- 
Yi the day on which'the bagele was fought, from the tample of Mars with · 


| Nenn Dionyf. vi. 13, The gods Caſtor and Pollur arc al- 


| e contributed in a fingular manner to the victory, Vid. Val, 
fn of 8. 1.3 Fur. i. r.; „ _ origin of this proceſſion much later 
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— three miles 2 | — — having” fortified a 
camp, they remained peaceably for ſome days, taking nothing 
—— for their — AAA the 4 
nate, a enſive of the of ſuck difſention; ſent 
MEN: JS AGRIPPA, with ten of the principal ſenatorb, 
to propoſe terms of acoommodation. Their vemonſtrances for 
ſome. time made no impreſſion, At laſt Agrippa, by 2 plying 
the noted fable of the conſpiracy of che different ie 
the body againſt the belly, tothe reſentment of the common 
people againſt the patnicians, bent their minds. They agreed 
to return into the city upon condition of being allowed to create 
iſt of their own, ho ſhould protect their rights, and 
whoſe perſons ſhould. be inviolable. Two were en 
pointed, Sicinius and Brutus three more were added ! and 
number was afterwards increaſed to ten, Liv, iii. 30. They 
The firſt tribunes were elected on the 10th December a. u. 260. 
(iv. Id. Decemb. ) which ever after was the day when the tri- 
bunes entered on their office, Diony/. vi. 89. Liv. xxxix. 52. 
At the ſame time two other magiſtrates were created in the 
aſſembly by curiæ, called ADILES, to act as aſſiſtants to the 
tribunes, and to take care of the public buildings, particularly 
of the temples, Dionyſ. vi. go. They were afterwards, a8 
were alſo the tribunes and all inferior magiſtrates, elected in 
the Comitia Tributa, or an +2 of the people by tribes, 


Gell. vi. 9. (ot VS ACT HE: TT 14 | + N 

Soon after war was undlertaken / againſt the Volſci-. Whilſt 
beſieging Coridli the Roman army was in great danger, froma 
ſudden attack of thei from without, and a fany of the 
townſmen from within. C. MARCUS, a young nobleman 
happened to be on guard, who, collecting à body ff. chofen 
men, fought with ſuch wonderful bravery and conduct, that 
he not only repulſed che aſſailants, but, ruſhing in at an open 


ler ee ity, whence he got the ſirname of CORIOLA- 
| 8. Liv. ii. 33.3 Dianyſ. vi. 92.95. Amen ner © 
For many years there were violent contentions between the 
the rights of their order, and the latter to retain” their privi- 
8 fs 2 1 Fe TERS. M hk) 5 5 tg 47s EET 
During a famine, occaſioned by the negle& of tillage in he 
time * ſeceſſion of the —.— the” conſuls — ine Ex 
to ſend every where for . proviſions... At Cumm the Roman 
ſhips were detained for the effects of the Tarquins by cheir 
heir Ariſfodt mus, At laſt abundance” of grain being procured 


* 


\ 


2 i Hifory of the Ronan Republi 
from the neighbouring ſtates, and chiefly from Sicily, 
SBelon, che tyrant of Syracuſez-there: was a debate in the 
nate at what price corn ſhould be given to to the 
was propoſed by ſeveral, and chiefly: 


E 


Ht | 
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3 —————— his 

the gonſulate, chat no corn ſhould be given —— 

aboliſned the office of tribuncs, — vari 
which they had extorted from the patrictans. plebeians, 
informed of this, would have torn Him in pieces, had not the 


tribunes named a day for his trial, and 


75 | inſti „ where the 
every citizen Was — The ſenators uſed every method 


1 power te prevent this innaration, but in vain. They 


n but this was aqually | 
vob Sono AftreT Bd: ac eee 
aro re Ro in on the day of trial 3 -and being 
a in-his abfence, —— to the coun- 
try of the Volſei. He was haſpitably reoei ved —ͤ— 
. TvLL vs, che chief of that nation, by whoſe manage- 
ment the Volſei were excited to declare war - againſt; the Ro- 
9 Attins Tullus and Corialamut were appointed command- 
ers. By the valour and abilities of the: latter they tao a great 
„ 00.02 mera mt pr mr wear 


— Diem — e Romans were never in ſo 
1 At laſt he was overcome by the intreatics of his 
eluria, who had educated him the greateſt care, 
and wirhdrew his forces. Upon his return he is faid to have 
F arr peer . Volſci; — 0 
to a great iu. ii. 34.41. „ W 
details che particulars'of 'this —— — uſual 
manner, from vii. 1. to, viii. 63. repreſents Coriolanus as * 
ſeſſed of extraordinary virtue, and fays he was cut off by the 
machinations of 8 of his ſuperior merit. 
The Romans and Volſei equally lamented him. Roman 
matrons mourned for him a whole year, B. 62. 

Next year, a. u. 266. the Volſci were overcome by Siccius 
the conſul. - Tullus, the perfidious hoſt of Coriglanus, fell-in 
the battle, 1bid..67, 

In the year of Rome 268, SP. CASSIUS, the —— ha- 
rig gind a ung over. _ Heruici, ca * 
BIG 2 
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41.3 Dionyf. viii. 69 69.—81. «Some ſay he was pes to 
his father, in virtue of that 1 n e = 
» ftker had over his children e 

family of the FABII was at this time one e 
h ome. Whilſt the ſtate was en in 
wars, the Fubii demanded ee 
on the war the Vejentes. They one day came all in 
body, with 2 conſul at their head, to make the p 
the, number . r a8 Dionyſius ſa — als 4 
clients and friends, amounting to 4000. At firſt they were 
fucceſsful, : defeating the enemy in every encounter, and 
indering Wet territory 3 but at laſt. elated: with - ſucceſs, 


near — 8 ene. This happened on the 13th De- 
which ever after was held as an un- 
bir ar, — gate of che city at 5 
Porta Scæleruta, the wicked | 
one boy of the family left, near the — | 
re — Mev 2 illuſtrious heroes of that name, 
who afterwards appeared, were deſcended; Liv. ii. 48.—51. ; 
Dionyſ. ix. ee — — "ſpeaks; n of this 
fact, Bid. 222 75 int d n 
The Hiſtory of Rome, ub this-periody -ndlmetol;- 
ing. It contains, for the moſt part, only a repetition of ſimilar 
oceurrences ; an account of wars with the neighbouring ſtates, 
chiefly with the gu and e and of conteſts between 
the tribunes and patricians concernin agrarian laws and the 
nights of their reſpective orders, 3 9 ili. pays. — 
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* This agrarian law was afterwards 7 renew lifferent 
and occaſioned the 2 commotions in 1 ate. road 4 22 
had found means to get poſſeſßon of the public lands, could nut be pirs 
on to part with them. The moſt effectual method employed by —.— 
for oppoling thefe agrarian laws, was to get one or more of oo, Manes ts to - 
give their negative againſt them: This * was N N i 
3 48. 32. e 


* / 
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In the ꝓear of. e 290. the Qoolyli Age bring 
3 — as: Was unwarily led anto à defiles where he 


by the enem ® #703 this was- — 
18 5 . 2 


his farm, hy om he is commonly called 
2 Ale quickly miſed, an my, and 
; onſul. - Having ſurraunded the qui on * fides, he for- 
* —— to ſurrender at diſcretion, and made them all paſs 
under; the poke. He returned to Rome in triumph, and re- 
ſigned the dictatorſnip on che rr 28 after, his appoint- 
ment, Liu iti. 26-—30«z Dianyſ. x. 23-—2G. + 
In the year of the city 299, {narors were ſent as an 
| bafſadors to Athens, to copy the famous laws of Solon, and 
to examine the. inſtitutions, cuſtoms, and laws, of the other 
ſtates of Greece, eee Aer n their return ten men 


| gan 
Eumed, to —— cn 0s 8 mr 
-nically-*. - Towards the end of the year they added two tables 


+ | tothe formen ten, n would 


have appointed à day for the election of conſuls. But this 
was not done; and after the year was, expired, they conti- 
nued their command without any new appointment. Such 
as ſhewed any repugnance to their meaſures were puniſhed, 
ſome with baniſhment; and others with death., In the mean 
time the Sabines and 9 4 made an incurſion into the Ro- 
man territory. This o the Decemvits to ſummon a 
meeting. of-the ſenate, nn hor got a quo- 
rum convened. . Several. ſenators - gave their opinion, that no 


Aceree could be paſſed in a meeting held by illegal; magiſtrates. 


Id vras determined, however, by a majority, that the manage- 
ment of the war ſhould be entruſted to the decemvirs ; which 
ſtrengthened their authority. An. army 8 and led a- 
* They 5 kack of them; 4 preceded b li he / 
and ſecures he 9 4 one of their by wg — qr 2 py 
eee Ne ha 89.3 Liv, . A 
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But the ſoldiers unwilling to act under 
uffered themſelves to be diſgracefully defeated. 
us Claudins,” with Oppiue us, one a 2 ante ere wen 
Ne i r ade uuf d A . „e 
DE EG „about fifteen- 
years of age, © palling through the Forum to condeived 
2 erimi ſor her? Her name was VINCI A, the 
daughter of Virginius, a centurion of rank in the army; and 
betrothed to ilius, who had been a tribune of the commons. 
Her mother being dead, r 
hom A ius, having in vain attempted to bribe, emp 
Claudius, one of his clients, to claim the girl as his Pers 
affair of courſe was brought before Appius as 1 In the 
mean time Jeilius, the lover of the virgin, and her 
unele, had influenee to prevent ſentence from being immediate- 
ly pronounced. Virginius being informed of — was going on, 
returned from the camp, and next day went with his daughter, 
in the garb of criminals, attended by a great number of his re- 
lations and friends, to the tribunal of Appius. The Decemvir, 
blinded by paſſion and regardleſs of juſtice, decreed that Vir- 
ginia ſhould be given up as a ſlave to Claudius. When the was 
about to be carried away, Virginius | requeſted" that, fince the 
virgin had been declared not to be his/daughter, he might be al- 
lowed to aſſt her nurſe a few' 9176 wack Be era 0a 
had been falſely called her father he might return to the 
with leſs uneaſineſs. Leave being granted; he took them bo! 
aide to an adjoining ſhop; where} having fnatched a knife - 
from a buteher; he plunged it in the breaſt of his daughter, ſay- 
ing, In this manner only cm I free thee,” my daughter 5 and 
ing back to Appius; he ſaid; By this — neon 
head to the' infernal gods Appius, alarmed by the cry raiſed at 
lo atrocious a deed, - Virginius to be apprehended- 
But he, wherever he came, opened ſor himſelf a way with che 
kſe til "guarded by de crowd which followed, he reach- 
2 of the city, Icilius and Numitorius, taking up 
ww y, expoſed it to the view of the people; ex- 
ecrating * erickeaneſs of Appius, and deploring the hap- 
— of the vi , which had forced her parent to em- 


— hands in her blood. e eee 
ed the moſt dente lamentations. Appius, unable to 
and apprehenſive for his -ſtole a-way 


commotion, 
te Forum without the knowledge of his eee and hid 
TS Liab, „ 


whom indi 
"miſs —— . hol 
— in and bring his bod — 


ards and marched to Rome. - Nes d 
mount Aventine ;; from thence, dad the te 
ed che Decemwiri, — · r. tribumes to com- 
mand them, they paſſed over to the ſacred — — 
cer }, — — children, and all 

map ptople, whole age ited them to go. 9474 


mons were. likewiſe: created, the. chief of, whom, ware Virgi- 
dae, Jciline, and . Virginius —.— 4 day for 
avi Appius before the people. Appius was therefore 
1 priſon 3 but before —— day. —_—_ killed himſelf, 
ius his colleague, periſhed.in the ſame.manner, The o- 
ther eight decem viri went into exile; and their goods were con- 
* ffcated. | Claudius, the client, and inſtrument. of Appius, was 
F Kkewile baniſhed, And thus, fays.Livy, the. ghoſt of Virginia, 
after the ; puniſhment. ——— 7d ere 
. 2 A 1-8 
in.the city, the vonſuls levied two 
armies and er — the. enemy. Valerius conquered 
d Ee and Folks, and Horatius the. Sabines. The dion 
now fought in a very diffexent manner from what they 
= done under the decemviri.;/ ſuch. courage and alacrity di 
N derty inſpire, Liv. iii. GO. & e. Valerius and Horatius — 
5 the firſt who triumphed — — the ſenate 
| having refuſed them that honour, e from reſentment 
on account of the. r laws which Fray ant eV 
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king the omens at their eleckion. An interres was then — ao 


ſtituting conſuls in their room. For upwards of ſeventy years, 


thy man 
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them, and, after a' fierce combat, entirely defeated them, 5. 
70. The glory of this victory was tarniſhed by a ſnameful de- 


- cifion in a reference from two allied ſtates. e inhabitants 


of Aritia and Arden having long contended in war about ſome 
lands, agreed to ſubmit'their differences to thè judgement of the 
Roman people. They, upon the information of one Scaptiur, 
adjudged the lands to themſelves, EROS the opinion of 
the conſuls and chief men of the ſenate, who highly condemned 

A. u. 309. A law was paſſed, after violent oppoſition, to 
1 of plebeians with patricians, which 

ore had been forbidden, Liu. iv. 1-6. At the ſame time 
a law was propoſed, that the conſuls might be choſen either 
from the plebeians or patricians, B. i. which, for many years, 
produced the keeneſt conteſts between the two orders, but they 
never proceeded to ſlaughter. Reverence for religion reſtrain- 
ed their minds. An expedient was then fallen upon which 
pleaſed both parties, that MILTTART TRIBUNES ſhould be 
ereated with conſular power, promiſcuouſſy, from the me 
ans and plebeians, but that no change ſhould be made in the 
election of conſuls, Liv. iv. 7. ree military tribunes on- 

were at firſt created; and the people, ſatisfied with having 

tained a. freedom of election, choſe them all patricians, Liv. 
iv.) Dionyſ: xi. 6r. They were, however, ſoon obliged to re- 
ſign their office, on account of ſome alledged informality in ta- 


wee by the ſenate, as uſual, who held an aſſembly for ſub«. 
ſometimes conſuls were created, and ſometimes military tri- 
bunes, as the influence of the patricians or plebeians prevailed. 


The number of military tribunes choſen was different at differ- 
ent times. They were ſo named, becauſe the chief command- 
ers of the legion called Hilifary tribuner, were uſually the moſt 


reſpectable plebeiannss. e et 5 
Ip the year of the city 312, two new magiſtrates were inſti- 


tuted, called CENSO RS, to take an account of the number of 


che citizens, and the value of their fortunes; the conſuls, by 

_ of continual wars, not having leiſure” for that 'buſmeſs, 

A. u. 355 In the time of à famine, Sp. MALTUS, a weal- | 
, of the: equeſtrian order, having purchaſed corn from 


from cath order, xi. 0. N 
E e various 
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cup was ſent as a preſent to that god, 1b. 25. 


to decoy them into 


* 


2% Were df the Roman Republic. 


variows places, diſtributed it among the people gratis 3 whenee, 


and from other circumſtances, he was ſuſpected of aiming at 
- + CINC ATUS was a ſecond time made dictator to check 


his deſigns. Servilius Abala, maſter of horſe, being ſent by 
the dictator to ſummon Mzlius before him, upon his refuſal 
flew him with his own-hand. His houſe was levelled to the 
ground, hence called AquiMaLiuM, Liv. iv. 13.—16. 


T 'The Romans continued their wars with the ZEqui and Poll, 


the Fidenates and Vejentet, being at the ſame time often dif. 
turbed by internal diſſe LOEB pr et 8 2 

A. u. 350. The Romans laid ſiege to VEJI, the moſt o- 
pulent city of Etruria, which laſted for ten years. During 


this ſiege, for the firſt time, the Roman army kept the field all 
Winter in tents or wooden barracks, covered with hides, Liv. 
v. 2. Pay alſo was granted to the cavalry, 1b. 7. as it had been 


ſome years before to the eter Liv. ir. 59. \Formerly 


| both ſerved at their own 


After Yeji had been beſieged above nine years, the Romans, 


"7 d by the bad ſucceſs of two of their generals againſt the 


Faliſci and Capenates, were on the point of raiſing the ſiege, 
when CAMILLUS, being created dictator, ' inſpired them 
with freſh courage. Having defeated the Faliſci and Capenater, 
he urged the,” ve of Veji with the'greateſt vigour, and at laſt, 


bp carrying ame wato the enemy's citadel, took the city, a; u. 


360, Liv. v. 19.—24. Camillus vowed the Ter ere of the 
booty to Apollo of Delphi, in conſequence of which a golden 


To years after, Camillus, being made one of che military 


tuibunes, was ſent againſt the Faliſei. Having defeated them 
in the field, he laid ſiege to their chief city, Falerii. 


It was cuſtomary among the Faliſci to employ the fame per- 
ſon as the — and 8 of 1 eget 
ter the manner of the Greeks, to entruſt the boys of. ſeveral 
families to the charge of one. The tutor of the children of 
the chief men at Falerii uſed, in time of peace, to carry his 
pupils to amuſe and exerciſe themſelves before the town; and 
dontinuing the ſame practice during the ſiege, he found means 
the camp of the Romans. Being brought 


to the prætorium or general's tent, he told Camillus, that by 
| delivering theſe boys into his power, he in fact put him in 
hs tx of the city. Camillus, deteſting ſuch villany, ordered 

him to be ſtript, and his hands bound behind his back. Then 
Aber . fs | yer 
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3 back to the city. This generofity io affefted the E. 
„ that they vo y ſurrendered "their city e minen, 


iv. v. 27. 
. eee was preferable to Rome in Gtuation en fertility of 
foil, 4 was propoſed by Sicinius, a tribune of the com- 
N ut removing thither, B. 24. This law being keen- 


by the patricians, r ee by Camillus, 
8 —.— only, however, by a ma one tribe, 7. 
to y the people, the lands of Veji were 4 
em, ſeven acres to each man, . 


Cn 
ere then attacked. Several eaſy ears ths "a 
t times, eroſſed the Alps, attracted, it is ſaid, * 


w 
their attack, if the people of Clin wow give op a them 
part of their territory, which they might eafily do, as they had 
more {and than they could occupy. When the Roman am- 
| What vight the Gauls had in Etruria ? they 
cely, «© That they carried their right in their arm. 


2 Brennus ſounded a retreat; and the Gauls, drop- 
ping reſentment againft the now only menaced - 
vengeance àgainſt the Romans. y firſt, however, Tent. 
 anbaſſadors to demand, that the Fabii, for having violated the 
eee This b 251 

1 e 2 5 


* 


mans at Veji daily increaſed; and they now only wanted 2 


21e Hitory e the Roman Nrpubh.· 
fuſed, they marched towards Rome. A battle was fought at 


the conflux of the river Allia with the Tiber on the 18th day 
of July, '. u. 363. The Romans, through the miſconduct of 
their l. 


ders, were ſoon completely defeated. The greateſt | 


number of them fled to Vejt; 2 part retreated to Rome, 
and took poſſeſſion vf the Capitol. The prieſts and Veſtal 
Virgins, carrying the facred things; fled to Cære, Liv. v. 40. 
vii. 20. The multitude of citizens fled, ſome one way and 
ſome another. © The old ſenators remained in the city, deter- 
mined not to ſurvive the deſtruction of their country. - - 

The Gauls;: ſurpriſed at the facthity of their victory, advan- 
ced flowly towards the eity, and reached it a little before ſun- 
ſet. Being informed by their ſcouts that the gates were open, 
and therefore ſuſpecting ſnares, they paſſed the night before 
the walls. Next day having entered. the city at the Co/line 


gate, they found the ſtreets empty the hauſes of the poor 


hut, and thoſe of the chief men open. They ſaw the aged 


ſenators ſitting in the veſtibules of their houſes, dreſſed each in 


the robes of thoſe offices which they had borne, and ſitting in 
their curule chairs. The Gauls were ſtruck with awe at their 


majeſtic appearance, reſembling, - ſays Livy, ſo many divinities, 
v. 41. and gazed at them as if they had been images 3 when 


 Papirius, one of the ſenators, offended at a Gaul for ſtroaking 
his beard, which all the Romans then wore long, ſtruck him 
with his ivory ftaff on the head: Whereupon the Gaul inſtant- 
ly flew him; and, as if upon that ſignal, all the reſt were kil- 
led in their ſeats. Then the houſes of the eity were plundered 
and ſet on fire. After ravaging the place for ſeveral days, the 


Gauls attempted to force the Capitol; = HI ia with 


great loſs, gave up all hopes of taking it by afſault, and 
therefore prepared to blockade it. Having improvidently burnt 


the corn which was in the city, they were obliged to ſend out 


of the army to procure proviſions, by pillaging the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. It happened that thoſe directed 
their courſe to Ardea, where Camillus lived in exile. He ha- 
ving perſuaded the Ardeates to take up arms to repel thoſe in- 


vaders, attacked the camp of the Gauls in the night-time, and 


diſperſed them wi 2 ſlaughter. The Romans at Veji, 
under the conduct of Cædicius, a centurion; in like manner 


aut to pieces the Tuſcans, who were plundering in that quar- 
tter, and intended to attack Veji itſelf. In conſequence of this 


ſucceſs, not only the courage, but alſo the number of the Ro- 
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Sep to ſend for N 
to conſult the 


— - Pontius Cominius, however, a brave young 
having eam down the Ther, on the bark of a tree, to 
the Doro, Capitol; climbed up the rock on that ſide, un- 
obſervred by the enemy; and having obtained a decree of the 
ſenate, and-an order-ol.ahe\ peopleythak Ojailtus ſhould'be-re- 
called from exile and appointed diftator,' he returned to Veji 
ck upon we dee . eonr 
n himſelf the command of the army at Veji 
mean titaq the citadel of Rome; .m and the 1 
— 70 For the. Gauls, having diſcovered a practi- 
cable aſcent, in a cleax 3 up to IE aw. in ſuch fil 
that they not notice of the centinels, but 


alſo e fg, 9h oy ſacred to Juno, which had been 


ſerved greateſt famine, by their cackling, awakened 

- MANLIUS, a brave warrior, who had been _— three - 
years: before. He having quickly ſnatched his arms, and rou= 
ſing the reſt, tumbled down the Gaul who had firſt go and 
the reſt of, the garriſon. flocking to his aſſiſtance; tou bon cleared 
the citadel of the enemy. 


| Th6/Remanghad-ngir been:hlockided in be 


near 
ſeven months. Both parties. began. to. be diſtreſſed: with. fa | 
mine; the Gauls alſo with the p he latter the 
wretched condition of the beſiege for want. of food, urged 
them to ſurrender. But the Romans, to bonvince them of the 


contrary, are faid to have throwyn in many places loaves 


of 

. ds of the enemy, Liu. v. 4. 3 Quid: - 
2 gh A a weng wan e that the Gauls 
Pn and, depart upon receiving 1000 pound 


— Id. je per for there was then no 


— 2 Brennus is ſaid to have uſed unjuſt weights; and, 

. i ka hn a 9c 

cale, ſaying, that the vanquiſhed: muſt put up every | 
(vn — ESSE.) - In the e — Camillus 


arrived with his army, came in durin en b bot 
the weight of che gal; and or Enn -b-centhdded, : 
bid the Gauls prepare for battle. Romans were victori- 


ous in their turn, and with equal facility, in two different en- 
gagements. The ſlaughter was ſo great, that there was hardly 
one of the Gauls left to carry home the news of their defeat. 
us returned into the city in triumph. The ſoldiers, in 
their ſongs, celebrated him as a ſecond Romulus and _ 
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not give a direct anfwer: and it was with difficulty he at laſt 
e tht te waa, clngrlind: as: bale | 
conneted with a man who could not enjoy the ſame. honours 
with her ſiſter's huſband. For although it had been ordained 
by hw, that the military tribunes ſhould be created promiſcu- 
ouſly from the patricians and plebeians, Liu. iv. 6. yet for for- 

ty-four years their firſt inſtitution, 3. u. 311. to a u. 1285. 
' no one plebeian had been created, Liu. v. 12. vi. 37. and very 
few afterwards, Liu v. 13. 18. vi. 30. Ambuſtus, therefore, 
conſoled his daughter with aſſurances, Toy ee ſee 
the ſame honours at her own houſe which ſhe ſaw at her 
ſiſter s. To effect this, he concerted meaſures with his ſon in- | 
law, and one L. Sextius, a ſpirited young man ae yearn 
ca, who had exery thing bt birt $0 intitle hm t highs 

referments. 

Dee created tribunes of the commons, 
Liv. vi. 35. got heads. continued in that office for ten 
3 42.; for five years they ſuffered no curule * 

to be created, Ibid. 35. and at laſt prevailed to get one 
of the conſuls created from among the plebeians, Bid. 42. _ 

The ſame year that Sextius was made conſul, a new ma- 
viſtrate was 1 to adminiſter juſtice, called PR ATOR, 
5 two additional Kalles, catled CUR 
cauſe they had the right of fitting in public on a curule chair, 
3 kind of ſeat adorned with ivory, which the other Adiles had 
E n : 


A. u. 391, Stage-plays were firſt introduced at Rome, on 
occaſion of a peſtilence, to appeaſe the divine wrath, Liv. vii. 2. 
From the ſame motive of ſuperſtition in that age, a dictator uſed 
ſometimes to be created merely to fix a nail in the poſt of the 
temple of Jupiter. L. MANLIUS being created for this pur 
poſe, deſired” alſo to carty on war againſt the Herst. and 
vith that view levied an army with great rigour, whence he 
got the ſirname of IurERIOsUs. 

Manlius I odious to the on this ec alter 
mining b ng his office, was accuſed by Pomponius, à tribune; 

orce 


ce bis charge, expatiated on the cruelty of Man- 
e whom, che tribune alledged, on account of a 


iQ in ſpeech and flowneſs of genius, his father had baniſh- 
ed from the city ty, Lan 88 ben © 15 wolk iy he tte 
a lave, Young M S being informed of this, came to 

.city early in the a without 1 any body; and 


having 


ULE DIL ES, be- 
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porter tell his maſter that T. Manlius, the ſon of Lucius, 
wanted immediately to ſpeak with him. The tribune, ſuppo- 
fing that he brought ſome new ground of -accufation agai 

his father, ordered him to be admitted. All witneſſes bei 

removed, the young man drawing a dagger, which he * 
concealed under his garment, and ſtanding over the tribune, 
ho was fill in bed, declared he would inſtantly ſtab him, if. 
he did not ſwear to drop the profecution againſt his father. 
The tribune, terrified, ſwore to the words which the yo 

man dictated. Thus L. Manlius was freed from his trial; | 
che people, although diſappointed of an opportunity of con- 
demning a perſon odious to them, were ſo pleaſed with this 


_— inſtarice of filial affection, that they choſe young Manlius as 


one of the fix legionary tribunes, who then, for the firſt time, 
were appointed by the comitia, Liv. vii. 5. . 3k 
The ſame year a great gulf having been produced in the Fo- 
rum by an earthquake, or from ſome other cauſe, the diviners 
being conſulted, declared that it could not by any means be 
filled up, till the beſt thing in Rome ſhould be thrown into it. 
M. CURTIUS, a brave young man, concluding that there was 
nothing in Rome more valuable than valour and arms, dreſſed in 
his fineſt armour, and riding'on a horſe adorned in the moſt 
ſplendid manner, is ſaid to ne” thrown himſelf into the chaſm, 
_ whence it was afterwards called the CUrTIAN lake, Liv. vii. 6. 
or from another perſon of the ſame name, who diſtinguiſhed 
| himſelf under Romulus in the battle againſt the Sabines, Liv. 
i. 12.3 Dionyſ. ii. 42. Som writers pretend that upon this the 
earth i iately cloſed of itſelf, Val. Max. v. 6. 2. Varro, 


I. L. iv. 32. gives different accounts of this matter. 


A. u. 304. The Gauls encamped with their army on the 
bank of the Anio, only three miles from Rome; and the Ro- 
mans pitched their camp on the oppoſite bank. There was 2 
bridge betwixt both, but poſſeſſed by neither. A Gaul of e- 


normous ſize advanced upon this bridge, and, with a loud 


voice, challenged the braveſt of the Romans to ſingle combat. 
T. MANLIUS alone, who freed his father from the proſecu- 
tion of the-tribune, had the boldneſs to accept the challenge, 
but not without having firſt received permiſſion from his com- 
mander. They both advanced into an open ſpace between the 
two armies. To all appearance the combat was very unequal ; 
but Manlius made up by art what he wanted in ny and 
| ſoon laid proſtrate his mighty antagoniſt. ' Diſregarding _ 
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u et his ine, W a. golden —_ or chain 1 
quit] from off his neck, and put it on his own, whence he got 
the ſirname of TORQUATUS, which deſcended to his 
ſterity. The  Gauls were. ſo affected with the iſſue of chis 
combat that they decamped in the night-time, - Liv. Mi. 19. 


Some ears after, B. 23. 25. when another Gaul E. gigan- 
: r whole Roman army to 
8, à young man, and a legiona 

ibu firſt aſked the conſul's leave, went out 9 2904 
him, and killed him, by the aſfiſtance of a raven, as it is Haid, 
ie beck and ny and whe ſtruck the Gaul in 

k and claws, and when he fell, flew out 
; caſt, Hence Valerius was firnamed 
y CORVINI, Liu. vii, 26. The 
in battle with che Gauls, and 


en ok 


= He was the r Rr the office op Gade, 
to che great offence of the ſenators, who, therefore refuſed him 
mph ul ke pine hr knot by the ordler 0 the 
peo W 

A. u. 411. Era the Sam 
nites, the braveſt nation in Italy; wh 


on tides, Liu. vii. . pe Kc... The cauſe, or rather pretext, 


ans, was to the 


yp of Cpu aun ch ro oy Wo, an they, were at- 


W Romans at 6k il 4 about g granting r their re- 
queſt, the 5 gf. Cap e to 12 inſtruc-⸗ 
tions, gave up themſelves x city into the power of the 
Roman people, that if the ey 4 not _ them as _ * 2 
might defend them as ſubjeQs. *, MFR. 


© By apy 8 mem mat ly even Ht N * by 
fomenting diſcord among the n tes, and always aſſiſting the 
weaker againft the ſtr The 5. — Capua were on the point of being 
owes N oY Tagen N 7 they MP to the Romans * 


e In 


Tuſcan nation. come : 
3 be- 


* — 


s Hiſtory of the Roman Republic: | 


my 


In the firſt battle between the Romans and Samnites, 


the Romans, under the command of Valeriut Corvus the 


. conſul, had the advantage, but with the loſs of a great 
many men, BB. 33, The 3 victory was near be- 
ing tarniſhed by a dreadful diſaſter. For Cornelius, the o- 
conſul, had unwarxily led his army into a defile, where 
they muſt have all been captured be the Samnites, had they 
not been extricated by the wonderful conduct and valour of 
. DECIVUS, a legionary tribune, B. 34. on which account he 
was loaded with ſingular honours, 37. The Samnites were van- 
quiſhed in two ater engagements. Being aſked why they 
elded, they are reported to have faid, That the eyes of the 
ee ſeemed to them to be on fire, and that they could not 
endure the ferocity of their books“, 5. 333. 
The fame of theſe yjAories ſpread even beyond feas, and the 
Carthaginians ſent to congratulate the Romans on their ſue- 
ceſs, Liv, vii. 38. The eee army which wintered at Ca- 
pua, corrupted by the luxuries of the place, ſecretly formed 
| defigns of taking that city from the Campani, as the Campani 


* 
x 


had done from its former inhabitants, Ziv. iv. 37. but they 


were prevented'by Marcius Rutilus the conful, BB. vii, 38. and a 
mutiny, which enſued, was ſuppreſſed by the prudent manage- 
ment of Valerius Corvus the diftator, BB. 40. The Samnites 
ſued for peace, which was granted them, Liu. viii. 2. 
The Latins, having formed à league with the Sidicini and 
Campani, demanded, that as they Pore equal burdens, they 
ſhould enjoy equal privileges with the Romans; that half of 
the ſenate, and one of the conſuls; ſhould be choſen from 
them, Liv. viii. 5, This requeſt being rejected with diſdain, 
both ſides had recourſe ta arms. It - was like a war between 
citizens. Both nations uſed the ſame armour and the ſame 
manner of fighting. The Romans proved victorious, chiefly 
by the ſtrictnefs of their diſcipline, which, on this occaſion, 
they carried to the greateſt rigour, B. 6. T. MANLIUS, the 
_ conſul, ordered his own ſon to be beheaded for having ' fought 
contrary to orders, although victorious, having flain, in ſingle 
combat, an officer of the enemy who challenged him, IB. 7. 
-,*_Straba mentions x Jaw among the Samnites, contrived as an\.incentive n 
courage ; that parents were not allowed to diſpoſe of their daughters to whom 
they pleaſed, but that teg of the nobleſt virgins and young men were 2 
ſelected ; that he who was accounted the hraveſt of the ten, was permitted 
chuſe which of the virgias he pleaſed, then the ſecond, and ſo on. If any 
he,of theſe afterwards failed in courage, he was deprived of the object of his 


K 


-* © Fhoice thus honourably conferred, Strab. v. 250. A. ſimilar cuſtom prevailed 
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ſuls, ſeeing the wing which he commanded givin 
lemnly devoted himſelf to death for the army. The circum- - 


ple; 


Hiftory of the Roman Republic. mah 


* 
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lu dhe firſt battle with the Latins, DECIUS, one of the con- 


yr” 2 


ſtances; and effects of this devotion are deſcribed, Liv. viii. g. 


& 10. Manlius, the ſurviving conſul, having gained a com- 


plete PP returned in triumph. But he was met only. by 
the aged, the youth execrated him for his cruelty to his ſony 


. 12. 2 


a» 


All Latium being ſubdued, the Romans treated the differ- 
ent ſtates: variouſly, as they deſerved, IB. 14. The ſhips of 


the people of Antium were partly burnt, and part of them 


brought to Rome. With their beaks, the tribunal in che F- 


rum, whence orators uſed to declaim, was adorned, hence 


92 


n 1. nk no nds Woierges oo ant 3 | 

A. u, 423. A great many men are faid to have been poiſon⸗-⸗ 

ed by their wives, a number of whom were puniſhed, Liv. 
enn ies 208 4” 


— 


and Peligni, alſo with the Lucani and Appiili, whom the 12- 


rentines had artfully. detached from the alliance of Rome, B. 
27. again took up arms, a. u. 429. To oppoſe this ſtrong coa- 
lition, L. PAPIRIUS, called Conson, from his {wiftneſs, Liv. 
ix. 16. was made dictator, who named M. FABIUS MAN 


MUS, maſter of horſe, Liv. viii. 29. The forces of the ene- 
my were vanquiſhed with great ſlaughter, and the Samnites 


ſued for peace, which was refuſed them, B. 39. 
Next year the conſuls, T | 

miu, with both their armięs, were led into à dangerous defile, 
called Fuxca Caupixx, by the art bf CAIUS PONTIUS, 
general of the Samnites ; where they were ſo blocked up, that it 
was impoſſible for them to extricate themſelves. The Sam- 
- nite General, thus having the Romans in his power, at the re- 
queſt of his officers, ſent to Herennius Pontius, his father, to 
alk what he ſhould do ? He returned for anſwer, that the Ro- 


FVeturius Calvinus and 85. Poſthu- 


8 


mans ſhould be all let go unhurt, as ſoon as poſſible. When , 

this advice was rejected, n 1 

conſult him again, he gaye it as his opinioh, that they bonds 

be all killed to a man. Pontius, perplexed b 

of opinion, ſent for his father to the camp to ive his reaſons. 

A council of war being called, the old man 10 | 

. lowing. the firſt advice, which he thought the beſt, they would 1 

eſtabliſh perpetual peace and friendſhip with the Roman peo: 
by che other plan, they would ſo weaken the Roman 

ate, that % would not for ages recover its former. e „„ 


and the ſame meſſenger ſent” back to 


y this contrariety 


= 
. 


ö 


way, ſo- 


id, that by fol- _ 


- 


- The Samnits, having made » league with the Pin, Math, = 


He concluded with ſaying, that chere was no medium; and 


was carried home from the camp. $2501 
In the mean time the Romans, having made many fruitleſs 
efforts to force their way out, were obliged to ſubmit to what 


terms the Samnites choſe to preſcribe. Pontius embraced 


neither of his father's opinions, but followed à middle courſe. 


He demanded that the Romans ſhould deliver up their arms, 
and ſhould all paſs under the yoke, each with a ſingle garment; 


that all the places taken from the Samnites ſhould be reſtored, 


and that 600 Roman, equites ſhould be given as hoſtages for 


were accepted. 'The emotions which 


the performance. 'Theſe terms, N highly ignominious, 
us- misfortune excited 

in the Romans, can be more eaſily conceived than deſcribed. 
After the return of the army, the ſenate was conſulted by 


the ſucceeding conſuls Publilius and Papiriur conterning the 


peace of Caudium. Spurius Poſthumius, one of the former 


conſuls, being firſt aſked his opinion, ſaid, that as the con- 


vention 1 7 was made without the conſent of the ſenate or 
e 


people, oman people was not bound by it; and propoſed 


that he and his colleague, their lieutenants, quæſtors, and le- 
gionary tribunes, who had ſigned the t 5 
; 15 up to the enemy, and thus free the people from the re- 

igious obligation by which they had bound them, IB. 8. This 


the treaty, BB. 5. ſhould de 


pott was adopted, and a deeree of the ſenate made accord 


— 


4A 
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8 PEE: HEPES a3 1 Þ 
he two conſuls of the former year therefore, with the reſt 


above mentioned, were delivered to the feciales to be conduct- 
ed to Caudium. When they came to the of that city, 
the feciales, having ſtripped them, and bound their hands be- 
| hind their backs, brought them to the tribunal of Pontius; 
and A. Corneſius Arvina, the chief fecialis, formally ſurrender- 
ed them to the Samnites. But Pontius, ' conſidering this as 2 


mean ſubterfuge to elude the performance of a treaty, ordered 


Samnites, now too late, repented their not having fol- 


. lowed the wiſe counſel of Herennius. They, however, pre- 
ws pores for their defence. But the Romans fought with ſo great 
ury that nothing could withſtand them. The Samnites, be- 


wn 


ing defeated by the two conſuls, fled to Luceria, where Papi- 
. . rius forced them to ſubmit to the ſame ' ighominionus terms 
Which they had impoſed on the Romans. Some authors fay, 
that Pontius was among thoſe who were made to paſs under 
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covered, B. 15. 

A. u. 434. About chis time ALEXANDER W 
verturned the empire of the Perſians, and eſtabliſhed that of 
the Macedonians in Aſia. Had he come into Italy, and con. 
tended: with the Romans under the illuſtrious commanders a- 
2 Lom thinks he would not have met with the 

— 17.—20. | 
8s CLAUDIUS, the cenſor, firſt 


coded char againſt the Taſeans, l. 32. Dd 
the Umbys, "41. the Hernici, 43- 1 —.— 


Tuſcans, Liv: "he 36. 
A. u. 45). The conflt DECTUS and FABIUS as "5 
lab — eee Decius, 
Was Gauls, ſeeing his ſoldiers giving way, 
e devoted himſelf for his . 
x. 28. act was ſuppoſed to engage the gods on the ſide 
of the devoted general. The Romans, therefore, renewed 
the fight with bled vigour, and Fabius gained a com- 
plete” victory, 1b. 29. The body of Decius was next day 
——— e Gauls, and his” funeral — 
* with all military 1 ON wk 9 ng 
| 3 Papirius gained triumph over 
72 But the following ing years Fabius Maximus 
= the conful, the ſon of Q. Fabius juſt now mentioned, 


ning rably atccked. the Saris, en defeated by them = 


vidh great loſh, and nothing but the approach of night faved 

my from ruin. On which account the ſenate would 
hon removed him from the command of the army; but this 
affront was prevented by the intercefſion-of his father, who of- 
fered to act as his ſon's lieutenant. He did fo, and by his 
advice and aſſiſtance the conſul gained a ſignal victory; 20,000 
of the enemy were ſlain, and 4000 made captives, together 
with their brave general Pontiur, who was led in triumph by 
— — e | 


— 
ror 


6 e brought to 
Rome the i image of Zſculapius, Fg Epidaurus, and built for 
him a témple in the iſland in the Tiber, Vat. Max. i. 9.2. 
Ovid. Met. xv. 723. F601 
In the year of the ci oe N ther conſul CURIUS DENTA. 

E being ſent againſt the Samnites, -proſecuted the war with 
ſo great fucceſs that he forced them to ſue for peace, which 
was granted them; and thus the war with that people was for 

ſome time terminated; after it _ laſted ed tha the 6 Eu- 
tropius ſays forty-nine, ii. 9. is ſuppoſed ſenate 
left to —— —— of the 

When the ambaſſadors. of the Samnites came — — fa 
vourable terms from Curius, they found him ſitting by the fire 
on a ruſtic ſeat, dreſſing a few * 
Eis. Xix. 5. , 26.3 xi. 70. Valerius Maximus on- 

y fays that he was taking ſupper in a wooden diſn, iv. 3. 5. 

the Samnites offered him a large ſum of gold, he ſaid, 
Tou ſee fr 2 that I do not want money: I had rather con- 
mand t — — a pie" nr ; myſelf," Cic. Sen. 16. 
Curius x Home twice in the ſame magiſtracy, over the Sam- 
nites and Sabines, Liv. epit..xi. He extended the empire of 
Rome all the way to the Hadriatic-ſea; + 


A. u. 466. « bee being opprefied. en account of 


debt, made a ſeceſſion to the Janiculum, whence they were 
3 who died in that of- 
Liv. ib. 

Ariritium being beſi the Gall Babe, begged alli 
ance from the — ſent ambaſſadors to deſire that 
the Gauls would deſiſt from their attack. The Gauls, pro- 

voked at this interference, killed the ambaſſadors, and cut to pie- 
des the army ſent againſt them, with its commander Cæcilius, the 
pretor, Liu. cpit. xii. But dreadful vengeance was ſoon. after 
infficted on them for this crime by Curius Dentatus, who re- 
duced their country almoſt to a deſert, Pol ii. 19. but others 
give a different account of this matter. Bajii and Etru- 
bins were vanquiſhed by Dolobella,; 1b. 26. and _ i. 13. 


The Romans having now ſubdued the greateſt mark of Italy, 


nM MO about to contend, for the firſt time, with a foreign enemy- 


„be 8 whos navy had plundered ſome ſhips of the Ro. 
mans 


; to anchor on their coaſts, and had 
ſlain their ee they had alſo inſulted the ambaſſadors 
_ ſent to demand redreſs for this i on which account n 
was declared againſt them. Va le to make reſiſtance of 


chemſelves, they ſought aſſiſtance from PYRRHUS _ of 
pire, 


— 
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to ppire- This prince was deſcended, by the father's fide, from 
for Achilles, Pauſan. i. 11. by the methet's,- from Hercules, and 
25 poſſeſſed all the accompliſhments of an able commander. Am- 
bitious of equalling in the weſt, the conqueſts af his couſiy 
Alexander in the eaſt, he readily complied with, the _ 


ath of the Tarentines; and immediately diſpatched a body of 300 
ich men to — the command — hu or 
for vourite general, w was as much diſtinguiſhed r 
Eu- quence as for his {kill in war, having : ſtudied under Demoſthe- 
ate nes. To him the king entruſted his moſt important . 

| tions, and uſed to fay, that he had taken more towns by. ; ae 
fa- words of Cineas than by his own arms? Kr ver bur 
fire P us himſelf ſoon followed with :20,000- foot,; 3000 
per, 2000 archers, ; un and 20 elephauts, His 
on- fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm, and his on ſhip in great 
7 danger, he threw himſelf into the ſea and. ſwam on hort. 
aid, Having collected about 2000 of his troops, he advanced to- 
= non ng wo oe os * 
16. r part s army. He found 
am- DO er in luxury and — but he OM obliged 
e of outh to change their manners, to drop their frivolous. a- 
— ments, and yay tr — — This was ex- 
t of ated with ſo great rigour that many of them left. the city. 
were The Tarentines now repented their having ſought foreign a- 
; of- „32 ˙- 8 
5 ally. KY WHITE *. 
{liſt- - The Romans, ia che mean dme, were. thaanelt nt- 
that uk preparations for war. FTW conſul. was 
pro- into Lucania againſt Pyrrhus with an army. He encamp- 
pie- ed on the river Siris, between Panagſa and Heraclea. Pyrthus, | 
i the n joined by his allies the 
after Lucani, and Hruttii, ſent ta offer his mediation 
0 re- to the ranch to ſcttle their differences with the Gæcian ſtates | 
then in Italy, Lævinus returned. for anſwer, Romans nei- 
Etru- ther accepted him as an arbitrator, nor feared him as an ene- 
9 Ein „is ſaid one 

Ned. — t dab bn nh xp Heat it: N u als bs 
Italy, 2 — ous Pyrrhus, 1 mghere of leg, ei. 8 
ney "Re Pg 1 A the king, 8 live 7 ohr 205 471. 
— OED And hat binder us,” replies daes e af Hh 
75 e fo Ee 4 

Tadors 2 words affected t N divert ht . — his p wn. 


ny {ow anſwer ſaid to baye been returned to Pyrrtius, when conſulting | the - 
ho of Delphi about the evetivof the war, Jie te, g Ben, e 
CCC , 


"—_ 


Upon this Pyrrhus, having led out his forces, encampes I n 
— againſt Lævinus. — the the Roman 1 
encampinent, hs ſaid to one of his friends, that it was not tur 
Bke chat of barbarians, for ſo the Greeks called all other na- 4 
tions Except their on. The Romans, perceiving that P Py 

 Hus declined battle, croſſed the river and attacked him. ; cax 
were, however, after an-obſtinate reſſtance, defcated, chiefly leb 
by the terror of the el ts, which animals had never that 
before ſeen, and by the valour of the Theſſalian cavalry. Ply. din 
tarch ſays that each army gave way ſeven times, and as often and 
. 1 
1 
2 battle Pyrrhus got paſſeſſion of the Roman camp, both 
and in a ſhort time was joined by the auxiliarics of the Lucan, Cice! 
Samnites, and Bruttii. Hearing that the Romans had colle&- ther 
another army to oppoſe him, he ſaid, « that he had to do Som! 
« with the Lerntean hydra, whoſe heads being cut off, others T 
their ſtead in greater number.” This undaunted kur t 
Romans induced Pyrrhus to ſend Cineas to Rome phyſi 
was the eloquence of Cineas, that a majority of the ſenators | 
ſeemed inclined to peace. 'APPIUS CLAUDIUS, who, on | 


$ 
E 
n 

: 

Le 


long withdrs 


EE 


Cineas, upon his return * a kei ing aſked aa date ht of 
the Roman ſenate, ſaid, «That it appeared to him to be an of 
bk ASM ag 


e fembly of Kings: | OR IF ae gh 4; 
3 Thom Hs the Romans ſent an embaſly to Pyrrhus about an 
exchange of -priſoners. The chief man of this embaſſy was 
FA 108. The king, informed of his influence at Rome, 
and of his poverty, tried to gain him by gold, but in vain. 
Next day, to alarm him, knowing that he had never ſeen an 
| elephant, he ordered one of the largeſt to be concealed behind 
ſome hangings; and while they were conyerling together, up 
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on 2 fignal given, the hangings were ſuddenly withdrawn, 
and the elephant, with its proboſcis extended over the head of - > 
Fabricius, uttered -a hideous noiſe. But Fabricius, calmly . ke 
turning about, and ſmiling, ſaid, * Your great beaft has mau 1 
« no more impreſſion on me to-day than your gold did yefterday.” 
Pyrrhus, admiring this magnanimity, itted ſuch of the | 

ives as choſe to go to ſee their relations at Rome, and ce- : 
lebrate the feaſts of Saturn, on the fingle parole of Fabricius, 
that if peace was not concluded they ſhould return. Accor- 8 
dingly the ſenate, ſent them all back after the deſtival was-over,  _ © 
and decreed, that if any one ſtaid he ſhould be put to det. 

Whilſt Lævinus oppoſed Pyrrhus in Lucania, Ti. Coruncani=  ' 3 
1, the other conſul, triumphed. over the Etrurians,  Sulpiczus,  _ - +74 
and Decius Mus, the conſuls of the next year, a. u. 474s, | 
fought an obſtinate engagement with Pyrrhus near A/cidums, a 
city of Apulia, in which about x 5,000 men are ſaid to have 
fallen on each fide. Night put an end to the combat, and 
both parties retired without renewing it. This Decius is ſaid by 
Cicero to have devoted himſelf to death for his army, as his fa- 
ther and grandfather had done, Tuc. 2, i. 37.1 Fin. ii. 19. 

Some authors mention two battles fought near Aſculum. 

The following year, 476, while C. Fabricius and . mi- 
lẽur the conſuls carried on war againſt Pyrrhus, the king's _ 
phyſician, or, according to others, a meſſenger with a letter i 
from him, came to Fabricius, - promiſing, for a ſuitable re- 5 1 
ward, to cut off Pyrrhus by poiſon, Fabrictus, finding his 8 
colleague of the ſame mind with himſelf, ſent back the perſon 4 
to the king with a letter, informing lim of the treaſon, Uh? - 
on reading the letter, Pyrrhus is ſaid to have cried out, t i: 
uſer to turn the ſun from bis courſe," than' Fabricius from tbe I 
path of juſtice: And in return for the favour, releaſed. all the - 

Roman captives he had without ranſom. The. ſenate, not to 
be outdone in generoſity, liberated-an equal number of Taren- 
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| After Pyrrhus had been two years and four months in Italy, | 

bt of Bl be was invited into Sicily by the Syracuſans, and other Greek -- 

n 0f- Wi ſtates in that iſland, to ſettle their differences, and to repreſs. 1 
the incroachments of the Carthaginia ass. a 

ut an After the departure of Pyrrhus, Fabricius | grave a victory 

7 was over the combined forces of the Samnitet, Lucani, and Brui- 

dome, Bl ti, for which he was honoured with a triumph. But the 5 

vain. i unanimous acknowledgement of his. countrymen, that he had — 

en an Bi ranquiſhed Pyrrhus more by his integrity than by his valour,.Üsr —- 

xchind Bi was more glorious than any triumph. 7 ey : Mp 
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= - - His firſt attempts were attended with the moſt ſplendid ſuc. 


icily at that time was ſubject to three different nations, 
© the Syracuſans and other Grecian ſtates, the Carthaginians, and 

. Mamertines, a fierce people from Campania, who. had ſerved 

as mercenaries under Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuſe 3. and be. 

” * - - ing admitted as allies at Meſs2ns got poſſeſſion of that city by 
—_—_— expelling or murdering its inhabitants, Polyb. i. J. &c,; Liv. 
= J Bio od Cronapents OL Abe LN NT 
Pyrrhus drove the Carthaginians from all their poſſeſſions in 

Sicily, except Lilybæum. He defeated the Mamertines, and for. 

ced them to keep within their walls; and now being maſter of 

almoſt all Sicily, he began to form deſigns of paſſing over into A- 

rica. But, elated with pro of apo being affable and gentle, 

85 he became inſolent and cruel. He . on the allied ſtates 
unjuſt taxes, which his miniſters exacted with arrogance and b 
| rapacity. ee e e he put to death ſeveral of the 5 

who o 
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dci men ee meaſures, and ſome even of thoſe . gie 
dy whoſe means he had been invited into the iſland. Thus : 


he ſoon loſt the affections of the Sicilians. A number of the 
cities revolted to the Carthaginians; by whom he was attacked 
on one fide, and by the ines on the other. In the 
mean time his Italian allies, unable to ſtand their ground + 
gainſt the Romans, demanded aſſiſtance, which furniſhed him 
rith a plauſible pretext for leaving Sicily. It was with great diffs 
_culty, however, and conſiderable loſs of men, that he effected 
bis return to Tarentum. Upon his departure from Sicily he i 
reported to have ſaid to his friends, What a field of conti 


ave leave to the Romans and Carthaginians}  .* © 
During the abſence of Pyrrhus the war in Italy was carried 
on with various fucceſs; for the firſt year, a. u. 476, the allics 
of the king, ſupported by MILO the governor of Tarentum, 
and animated by the accounts of his ſueceſsful exploits in Sicily, 
Ws with great vigour, the Roman confuls Ruff inus and 
Hrotus ®,. | ABT | ” | | 
Tube ſollowing year the Romans were grievouſly afflicted / 
with a peſtilence, which enfeebled their operations under & 


1 9 argon. Horns f in war, but noted for avatice. On which 

count, when people expreſſed their ſurpriſe that Fabricius ſhould ſupport his 20, 

IO Þhlication for the conſulate againſt his competitors, No one to wonder, ſaid 
7 Fabricius wittily, if, is 6. dangerous funfure, I chuſe rather eure than fold 
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 Fobiue Gurger, and his plebeian colleague Genucius ; for at 


{his time the law was uſually obſerved of joining a patricia 
and plebeian in the conſulate together, and it is en | chat 


the plebeian conſuls during this period were the moſt conſpi- 


cuous, Fabricius, Curius Dentatus, &c. 


The violence of the plague having next year abated, CURI- 


US DENTATUS was a ſecond time raifed to the confulate; 


and the patrician aſſigned him for a colleague was L. Cornelius 


+> 


af 
3 
| 


Lentulur. Both conſuls were ſent againſt Pyrrhus with ſepa- 
rate armies; to act in different places, Pyrrhus firſt marched _ 


againſt Curius, whom he chiefly feared, with his beſt troops, 


thinking to come upon him by ſurpriſe. A bloody battle was 


Fl 


fought in the Tauraſſan _ on the river Calor, near Benes 
ventum in Samnium. 


rhus was completely defeated, al- 
though his army was much more numerous than that of the 


Romans. Some ſay he loft 36,000 men, others, 26, 0% 


The Romans had now learned, not only to repulſe the ele- 
e by means of fire-balls and hooks, but alſo to drive them 

ck upon their owners, as they did in this battle, which is 
faid to have not a little contributed to their victory. Pyrrhus 
fled with a few horſe to Tarentum. His eamp was taken and 


plunderedl. The Romans are ſaid to have been ſo pleaſed 
with the form of it, that they afterwards followed it as a model 


in their encampments, Frontin. iv. 1. 15. This was the moſt 
decifive victory the Romans had ever yet gained. It brought 


” 


for their fitufe conqueſts, 


all Italy ſoon after under their ſubſection, and paved the way 8 


Curius e g-. with great glory: The rich ſpoils carried 15 


in proceſſion, the pictures and ſtatues, the golden vaſes, the 
purple carpets, and other fineries of the Greek cities, were 
atly ſuperior to the rude ornaments of former triumphs. 
ut what afforded the people particular, pleaſure was. four ele- 
phants, which Curius fad taken and ales to be led along, 
with towers upon their backs filled with armed men, Flor. 
i. 18.; Plin. viii. 6. When the ſenate decreed fifty acres of 


the public land to Curius, he would accept of no more than 
ſeven, the portion of a common ſoldier, Val. Max. iv. 3.58. 
The ſame year, a. u. 478, Fabricius being cenſor, degraded 


Ruff nut, who had been eonſul the year before, from being a 
ſenator, becauſe he had ten pound weight df ſilver in plate for 
his table. All the plate Fabricius himſelf had was a filver ſalt- 
cellar, Val. Max. iv. 4. 
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| 3. From this Ruſfiqus Sylla was de- 
ſcended, Plutarch, in vita Sylle prin ua. 
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Pyrrhus, ſoon after his defeat, left N and returned to 
Epire. He had been abſent from it about ſix years. To keep 
up the ſpirits of his allies, by the expectation of his return, he 
left Milo with a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum. The Romans, 
from this apprehenſion, continued Curius in the conſulſhip, 
The ſucceſſe of Pyrrhus in Macedonia ſerved to confirm the 
hopes of the former and the fears of the latter: But Pyrrhus 
being ſlain two years after, a. u. 480, at Argos, his allies in 
Italy were, one after another, obliged to ſubmit to the Ro- 
man yoke. The Samnites were entirely ſubdued by Corvilius 
the conſul, a. u. 481, after they had contended with the Ro- 
mans ſeventy-one years *, 'The citadel of 'Tarentum was ſur- 
rendered to Papirius Curſor, the other conſul, by Milo, who 
procured peace and liberty for the Tarentines. The. Cartha- 
ginian fleet was then before Tarentum, wiſhing to get poſſeſſion 
of the town, which was the cauſe of the Romans granting fo 
favourable terms. | 
The Romans, after vanquiſhing their enemies, a. u. 482, 
fent Genucius the conſul to perform an act of juſtice. At the 
beginning of the war with Pyrrhus, the inhabitants of Rhegium, 
afraid of being attacked by that prince, applied to the Romans 
for forces to affiſt them to defend themſelves. A legion of 
Campanians was raiſed and fent. to Rhegium. But they, in 
imitation of the Mamertines, murdered or expelled the native 
inhabitants, and took poſſeſſion of the city. They had ſupport- 
ed themſelves. by forming an alliance with the Mamertines, 
Diodor. xxii. 2. Genucius having taken their city, inſſicted 
various puniſhments on the guilty according to their deſerts; 
300 of the Campanian legion who remained -were ſent to 
Rome, - and being condemned by the ſenate, were all beheaded 
in the Forum, fifty at a time, Liv. epit. xv.; Polyb. i. 7. & 8. 
Livy makes them 4000, xxvili. 28. 5 


Tur Romans having now become maſters of Italy, paſſed 
over into Sicily, to aſſiſt the Mamertines againſt Hiero, tyrant 
of Syracuſe, and engaged in war with the Carthaginians, 


Ii: is remarkable that this people were afterwards the moſt fierce opponents 
to Rome in the Italian war; and when moſt of the other ſtates were either pe- 
cified or ſuhdued. they continued their, implacable hoſtility, ſo that they led an 
army to the very wolls of the city, where Sylla defeated them in a bloody 
| battle, ordering his men to give ns quarter. And afterwards, three or four 
thouſand of them having laid down their arms (at Præneſte, Liv. epit. $8.) he 
brought them to Rome, and ſhut them up in an incloſure in the 1 Mare 
Had, where, three days aſter, he ordered them all to be inhumavly urchered. 
Sylla proſecuted the reſt of the Samnifes with ſuch unrelenting cruelty, that be 
hardly leſt a veſtige of them remaining, Strab. v. p. 249. 
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2. v. 489. This was called the frf Punic war, and laſtel 


twenty-four years. They now, for the firſt time, paid atten- 


tion to maritime affairs; and uſing a veſſel which happened 
to be ſtranded on their coaſts as a model, equipped a fleet; and 


ſoon after the conſul DUILIUS gained a naval victory. RE- 
GULUS, their chief general by land, was ſent with an arm) 


into Africa, where he gained many victories, but at laft =. 


defeated and taken priſoner by XanTiePus, a Lacedemonian, 


in the ſervice of Carthage. Being ſent to Rome to propoſe an 
exchange of priſoners, he ſpoke againſt it in the ſenate; and 
returning to Carthage according to his promiſe, was put to 
death. e war was, at laſt terminated by a complete victory 
gained by Lutatius Catulus over the Carthaginians at fea, un- 
der Hanno, near the Ægades; and then over Hamilcar by 
land, at the foot of Mount Eryx, a. u. 513. b 


Livius Andronicus, about this time, firſt introduced comedies 255 
at Rome, and Nævius, tragedies; contemporary with whom 


was Fabius Pifor, the moſt ancient Roman hiſtorian. | 
The ſecond Punic war was begun by HANNIBAL the fon of 
Hamilcar, who derived from his father an implacable hatred 
inſt the Romans, a. u. 534. Having taken Saguntum, a 
city of Spain in alliance with Rome, and having led his forces 


over the Pyrenees and Alps into Italy, he defeated the Romans 


in three different engagements, and brought them to the.brink 
4 ruin, They were ſaved by the prudent caution of Q. FA- 

IUS MAXIMUS, hence called Cunctator. But by the raſh- 
neſs of Terentius Varro, one of the conſuls, they received a 
fourth dreadful oyerthrow at Cannz. Paulus Amilius, the 
other conſul, and about 50,000 men, were ſlain. Three bus 
ſhels of gold rings taken off the fingers of the nobility, are 
faid o have been ſent to Carthage. Still, however, the Ro- 


mans remained firm; and refuſed all propoſals of peace, unleſs . 
Hannibal ſhould leave Italy. He judging it improper to lead his. 


army to Rome after the victory, wintered at Capua, where 
ſoldiers were enervated by the luxuries of that place. 


Some time after he was repulſed at Nola, by MARCELLUS 


the prætor, who, after his conſulſhip, being ſent into Sicily, 
took Syracuſe, which had revolted to the Carthaginians, after 
a ſiege of three years. It was enabled to hold out fo long 
chiefly by the engines of Archimedes, the famous mathemati- 
clan, who, at the ſtorming of the city, was barbarouſly mur- 
d by a common ſoldier, to the great grief of Marcellus. 

The war, for ſeveral years, was carried on with various ſuc- 

cels. In Spain, Publius Scipio, and his brother Cneius, being 
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eut off, with the greateſt part of their armies, the command of 


that province was conferred on young SCIPIO, the ſon of Pu. 
blius, although only twenty-four years of age. He took New 1 


Carthage in one day, and drove the Carthaginians out of Spain. 
Haſdrubal having marched with his army into Italy, to join 140 
his brother Hannibal, was cut off, with his forces, by the 
conſuls Livius and Nero, at the river Metaurus, Scipio ha- 
ving tranſported the war into Africa, with the aſſiſtance of 
Maſſiniſſa, ſtormed the camp of the Carthaginians, and Syphat fs 
king of Numidia, in the night-time, deſtroying upwards of 7 
40,000 of their men. Hannibal being recalled to defend his _ 
country, was entirely defeated at the Patte of Zama, and the a 
Carthaginians obliged to ſubmit to the terms of peace preſcri- 
bed them by the victor, a. u. 552. The war laſted ſeventeen 5% 


years. Scipio, for his merits, obtained the ſirname of Africa. = 
nus; contemporary with whom were the poets ENxIUs and 1 
LAUTUS. 3 j : WE 


The Romans, after this, made rapid progreſs in their con- 5 
queſts, always artfully procuring aſſiſtance from the ſtates 3 
contiguous to thoſe with whom they were at war. Philip, Fa 
| king of Macedon, who had formed an alliance with Hannibal, kh 
was, by the aid of the Ætolians, and of Attalus king of Per- Nr 
gamus, vanquiſhed at Cynocephalz, in Theſſaly, by Q. FLA. Way. 
INIUS, who reſtored liberty to the diffetent ſtates of Greece, ar 
which had been ſubject to Philip, a. u. 556. 5 in k 
The Romans next attacked Antiochus king of Syria, to whom The: 
Hannibal had fled for protection; and, under (is conduct of ther 
L. Scipio, the brother of Africanus, having defeated him in 
battle near Magneſia, obliged him to quit all his poſſeſſions in * 
Europe, and likewiſe in Alia weſt of Mount Taurus, a. u. 563. 
Scipio got the ſirname of Afaaticus. l 
Hannibal being every where perſecuted by the Romans, was 
at laſt obliged to ſwallow-poiſon, to fave himſelf from falling 
into their hands, in a caſtle belonging to Pruſias, king of Bt 
thynia, a. u. 570. | 
A ſecond Macedonian war was ſoon after undertaken againk 
Perſeus, the ſon of Philip; who being defeated by Pauls 
. Ajait1vs, was led in ttiumph to Rome, and his kingdom re- 
dueed to the form of a Romani province, 4. u. 585. | 
Much about the ſame time, a quatrel having ariſen between 
Mlaſſiniſſa and the Carthaginians, the Romans, without an) 
cauſe of offence, at the inſtigation of Cato, the cenſor, detet- 
_ mined to embrace this 5 Te, to demoliſh Carthage. The 
Carthaginians, finding their ſubmiſſions to no 1 
| ; eas 
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made a deſperate reſiſtance. At laſt, however, their cit 
was taken and razed to the ground by SCIPIO Amilianus,' . 
who likewiſe got the firname of Africanus, a. u. 607. b. C. 
146. | | bi 1 
"The ſame year Corinth was taken and deſtroyed by MUM- 
MIUS, after it had ſtood 950 years; and Greece reduced to 2 
Roman province, under the name of Achaia. Some years af. - 
ter, Numantia in Spain, being taken by Scipio, ſhared the 
ſame fate with Corinth, 610... | | . 
The Romans, from their intercourſe with Greece, now - 
began to have a taſte for the arts, and to cultivate the ſtu- 
dies of literature. About this time flouriſhed the poets TE 
RENCE, Pacuvius, Accius, Cacilius, and Lucilius, the firſt wri- 
ter of ſatires; Polybius, the hiſtorian, and Panetius, the phi- 
loſopher. 2 e We 

After the deſtruction of Carthage, Rome, being freed from 
the fear of a rival, was torn by inteſtine diviſions. Through 
the increaſe of wealth, ayarice and luxury had corrupted. all 
ranks. The nobles oppreſſed the plebeians, and theſe in their 
turn became unruly and licentious. The firſt domeſtic ſtruggle 
was excited by the GRACCHI, Tiberius and Caius, two bro- 
thers, the E of Scipio Africanus by his daughter Cor- 
NELIA 3 who, attempting to aſſert the rights of the people, 
and to limit, by an Agrarian law, the property of individuals 
in land to 500 acres, were both cut off by the nobles ; Tibe- 
nus, by Scipio Naſica, a. u. 621. and Caius, by Opimius 
— 632, who cruelly maſſacred a great many of the 
people. ee att ares 
Some years after, in the war againſt Jugurtha king of Numi- 
dia, the corrupt morals of the nobility gave occaſion to the ad- 
vancement of MARIUS, a perſon of low extraction, to the 
conſulſhip, by the intereſt of the people, who had been incite 
againſt the nobles by the eloquence of Mummius, a tribune | 
the commons, a. u. 647. Marius ſoon finiſhed that war ſuc- 
1 Jugurtha being delivered up to his quæſtor SYLLA, 
by che baſe treachery of Bocchus, king of Mauritania. Upon 
his return, he was ſent againſt the Combri and Teutines, nor- 
thern nations from the coaſts of the Baltic, who had defeated 
ſeveral Roman commanders, and threatened to. oyer-run all 
Italy : But they were vanquiſhed by Marius,. with prodigious 
laughter, near Aguæ Sextiæ, now Aix, in Provence, a. u. 65 1. 
On this occaſion Marius was, contrary to cuſtom, continued 
in the conſulſhip for five years, . ID 3 


\ 
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Some years after this, the Italian ſtates being refuſed the 
freedom of Rome, entered into a confederacy to obtain it by 
force. This gave riſe to the Social or Halian war, which waz 
carried on for ſeveral years with great fury and. doubtful ſuc. 
ceſs. At laſt, ſeveral of the ſtates having obtained their re. 
queſt, the reſt were obliged to ſubmit. After the concluſion 
of this war, the Romans turned their arms againſt MITHR]. 
DATES, king of Pontus, the moſt powerfut monarch of the 
- eaſt, who cauſed 80,000 Roman citizens to be maſſacred 
in one day in different parts of his dominions. The appoint. 
ment of a general to this command, gave occaſion to a cruel 
conteſt between Marius and Sylla. = prevailed, and Marius 
was obliged to fly for his life. But being recalled by Cinna, 
and created conſul the ſeventh time, he took revenge on his 
enemies with the moſt favage cruelty. In the mean time, 
Sylla having defeated Mithridates, and concluded a peace 
with him, was returning to Italy, to inſſict vengeance, in his 
turn, with redoubled ſeverity; but Marius died before his ar- 
rival. Sylla having vanquiſhed all his opponents, and cauſed 
Himſelf to be created ual dictator, firſt ſet on foot a pro- 

| reer of his enemies, by which he confiſcated their effects, 

ſet a price on their heads. Incredible numbers were put 
to dea. But after governing with capricious tyranny for 
near three years, he unex Ro Saba Ne power and re- 
tiring to the country, he ſoon after died of what is called the 

morbus pedicularis, a. u. 6% 5. „ 
Alfter the death of Sylla, Lepidus the conſul attemped to 


reſcind his acts, and recal the exiled Marians, but was van- 


quiſhed by his colleague Catulus, and Pompey. 

The party of Marius was revived in Spain by SerToRIvs, 
an able general; but he was baſely aſſaſſinated by one of his 
own officers, Perpenna, who being defeated by Pompey, was 
put to death. About the ſame time, a dangerous inſurrection 
of the ſlaves in Italy, under Spartacus, a gladiator, was cruſſ- 
ed by Crafſus, a. u. 68 2. . 
The war with Mithridates was reſumed under LUCUL- 
ILS, a. u. 679, who carried it on for ſeveral years with great 
ſuccefs, and likewiſe defeated Tigranes, king of Armenia, at 
the head of an army twenty times his number. But at laſt his 
troops becoming mutinous, he was recalled, and the command 
given to POMPEY by the Manilian law, with the ſame extra- 

ordinary pbwers with which a little before, by the law of Ga- 
 binius, he had been inveſted, to clear the ſeas from pirates, 

who had long infeſted them. He had performed this _ 
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in four months, and was then in Aſia with his army. NIithri- 
dates, weakened by repeated defeats, and abandoned by his 
allies, fled to the countries north of Caucaſus; and having in- 
duced ſome Scythian princes to join him, propoſed, in imita- 
tion of Hannibal, to carry the war from thence into Italy: but 
being betrayed by his ſon Pharnaces, he was obliged to put an 
end to his days, after he had waged war againſt the Romans | 
near thirty years. Pompey, having ſettled the affairs of Aſia 
with ſovereign authority, returned to Rome in triumph. Dus 
ring his abſence from the city, a conſpiracy, formed by Cati- 
line to overturn the government, was cruſhed by the conduct 
of Cicero the conſul, a. u. 670. | Pg 
| Soan after, a combination was made between Pompey, Ju- 
lius Ceſar, and Craſſus, the richeſt man in Rome, that no of- 
fice ſhould be diſpoſed of, and nothing-tranſafted in the ſtate, 
without their approbation. This was called the firſt Triumvi- 
har Br ormed b he ea. of Cæſar; * <4 
ing oppoſition cero and Cato, procured the ba- 
niſhment . 2 by means of Clodius, a ſeditious tri- 
bune, and ſent the latter upon an expedition againſt Cyprus. 
Cicero was ſoon after reſtored with great honour. 8 
CESAR, after his conſulſhip, had the province of Gaul 
aſſigned him; which, with wonderful conduct and 29, he 
ſubdued in eight years, ing the terror of his arms alſo in- 
to Germany and Britain. N e Fr reckoned to have taken 800 
towns, reduced 300 ſtates, and defeated three millions of men 
EE 7 on: W 80 Br, 
Craſſus, after his confulſhip, a. u. 6 7 obtained the pro- 
vince of Syria, as being the richeſt; from whence, ** 
marched againſt the Ae he was cut off, together wi 
his ſon and the greateſt part of his forces, a. u. 700. 
Fompey, all this time, remained in the city, promoting the 
intereſts of Cæſar, and managing his own province of Spait 
by lieutenants. But after the overthrow of Craſſus, and the 
death of his wife Julia, Cæſar's daughter, which happened - 
bout the fame time, he began to be jealous of Cæſar's power; 
which Czfar perceiving, in order to ſound the diſpoſition” of 
Pompey, took occaſion to ſolicit the conſulſhip in hie abſence. 
This was refuſed him; and he was moteover ordered to lay 
down his command, and return as a private perſon to the city. 
Whereupon he crofſed the Rubicon, che boundary of his pro- 
vince, and led his army towards Rome, Pompey and his ad- 
herents flying before him, a. U. 9 %½%j0ſddg 
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Cæſar having reduced Afranius and Petreius, Pompey's lieu 


© * tenants in Spain, tranſported his troops into Greece, in pur- 


ſuit of Pompey. Both armies met on the plains of Pharſalia 
in Theflaly. The fortune of Cæſar prevailed. 3 fled 
into Egypt, where he was put to death by the orders of ki 
Ptolemy, whoſe father, Auletes, he had reſtored to his throne. 
Cæſar, without loſs of time, followed after; and having with 
ſome difficulty reduced Egypt, he delivered it to Cleopatra, a. 
u. 706. After which, with incredible diſpatch, he cruſhed 
Pharnaces, the ſon of Mithridates, who was raiſing diſturban- 
ces in Aſia. He next ſubdued the remains of Pompey's party 
in Africa, under Scipio and Cato, aſſiſted by Juba king of 
Mauritania. Cato, being ſhut up in Utica, ſlew himſelf, that 
he miglit not fall into the hands of the conqueror. Cæſars 
laſt and moſt dangerous combat was againſt the two ſons of 
Pompey, and Labienus, in Spain, whom he likewiſe entirely 
defeated with great ſlaughter. _ „ 
And thus having forced every thing to ſubmit to his power, 
and cauſed himſelf to be created perpetual dictator, he treated 
his enemies with much clemency, and regulated the affairs of 
the ſtate with the greateſt wiſdom : but "behaving with too 
; hag haughtineſs, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him by no 
ls than ſixty ſenators, the chief of whom were Brutus and 
Caſſius. He was murdered in the ſenate-houſe on the ides of 
March, after receiving twenty-three wounds, a. u. 709. 
The conſpirators were prevented from reſtoring hberty to 
their country by Antony, who wanted to rule in Cæſar's place 
Being therefore declared an enemy by the ſenate, Hirtius and 
Panſa, the conſuls, together with Octavius Cæſar, the dicta- 
tor's grand nephew and heir, a young man but eighteen years 
of age, were ſent againſt him with three ſeparate armies. An- 
tony was defeated : but the two conſuls being ſlain, the three 
armies became ſubject to Octavius, afterwards called Auguſtus. 
likewiſe at the head of a great army. On pretence of reven- 
ing Czfar's death, they formed a ſecond Triumvirate, and 
ared among themſelves the provinces of the Roman empire. 
Returning to Rome, they eſtabliſhed a. proſcription of their 
enemies. In conſequence of which a great new 45 of the firſt 
men in the ſtate were put to death; among the reſt Cicero. 
"The triumyirs then marched againſt the 15 


pirators, who had 


aſſembled a great army under the command of Brutus and 

Caſſius. A battle was fought near Philippi, on the confines of 

Thrace, in which Brutus and Caſſius were defeated, and * 
0 3 8 - . 4 8 822 ; N al 


He artfully united himſelf with Antony, and Lepidus, who was 
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che conſpirators againſt Czfar died a natural death. 


' The triumvirs did not long preſerve concord among them- 


felves. | Auguſtus, on a light pretext, deprived Lepidus of his 
ſhare in the triumvirate; and quarrelling with Antony, who, 
enſlaved by a criminal paſſion for Cleopatra, had divorced Oc- 
tavia, the fiſter of Auguſtus, a naval battle was fought between 
them near Actium, in Epire, in which Antony and Cleopatra 
being completely defeated; fled to Alexandria, where bo 


of 
them put an end to their days, Antony, by falling on his nds 
a Cleopatra by the poiſon of an aſp, A. u. 723. 


Thus AUGUSTUS, by wonderful good Wände Lorne 


fole maſter of the Roman world; a. u. 724. The neighbour- 


ing nations made their ſubmiſſions; and courted his alliance. 


He reſtored peace and order to the ſtare, and mãde the beſt re- 
rm i for promoting its proſperity. '' The ſenate behayed to 


with the meaneſt fervility. They called him Father of his 
untry, Emperor, and Auguſtus, a' name by Which he has 


linee been diſtinguiſhed. ' He affected an unwillingneſs to ac- 


cept the extraordinary honours heaped on him; and even pre- 
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wards flew ienſcttes; a. u. 711 —It i is obſerved that none of | 


tended, at one time, a ſtrong deſire to reſign che government. 


The ſertators; conjuring him to retain it, he appeared to rr | 


a reluctant compliance, but only for ten years; and at the 
end of that period he always had his authority renewed, which 
ſeemed to give his uſurpation the ſanction of law. The an- 


cient forms were artfully preſerved, but all power centered in 


him. He left the management of the peaceful provinces to 


the ſenate, where few Hob s were neceffary ; but reſerved the 
moſt warlike to himſelf, which gave him the entire command 
of the army. Twenty-five legions were kept on foot for the 
defence of the empire, and two fleets were ſtationed at Miſe- 
num and Ravenna. During the courſe of a long reigh, Au- 
guſtus managed matters with ſo much addreſs, and eſtabliſhed 
his authority ſo firmly, that the Ronians Were neyer afterwards 
able to recover their liberty. 

In his time, Cantabria in pati was ally ſubdued 3 as 


alſo Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, Rhætia, and Vendelicia. 8 
He met with the fierceſt oppoſition from the Germans. They 


defeated the Roman army under Lollius, and cut off Varus 
with three legions; but at laſt were driven beyond the 


Elbe, and two of their tribes, the Suevi and Sicambri, tranſ- _ 


planted into Gaul. The Parthians reſtored the ſtandards taken 
trom the Romans under Craſſus. An expedition was underta- 
ken againft the Argblans, but without effect. Auguſtus was 
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more ſolicitous to eſtabliſh his authority at home, than to ex- 


tend his conqueſts abroad. He bounded the empire, on the north 


by the Danube and the Rhine; on the weſt, by the ocean; 
on the ſouth, by mount Atlas ad the defarts of Africa and 
Arabia; and on the eaſt, by the Euphrates. | 

His chief miniſters were Agrippa and Mecænas. To the abi. 
lities of the former, he wasin a great meaſure indebted for the 
empire. 


Auguſtus was not equally fortunate in his family- . 


tions. He had an only daughter, Julia, by his wife 


| whom he married to Marcellus, the fon of his fiſter _ 


2 2 of great hopes. Upon his death ſhe was given to A- 

grippa, by whom ſhe had ſeveral children; but all died 

— — ge a ſon and daughter, Julia and Agrippa, who 
th contemptible by their proſligacy. 

e having dirorced Scribonia, married Livia Druſilla, 
the wife of Tiberius Nero, by whom ſhe had two ſons, Tibe- 
rius and Druſus; but none by Au After the death of 
Agrippa, Tiberius was married to ulia, and appointed heir to 
the empire. But Julia, by her infamous conduct, ohliged her 
father to baniſh her from Rome Auguſtus died at Nola, the 
15th year after the birth of our Saviour, aged ſeventy-ſx, ha- 
ving ruled in conjunction with Antony twelve years, and 
forty- four alone. It was ſaid, it would have been happy for 
Rome if he had-never died, or had never been born. 

Auguſtus greatly encouraged learning and learned men. 
Under him flouriſhed ho wn 7 Virgil . Ovid, Tibul- 
lus, and Propertius; the —— Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, afterwards a- 


bridged by Juſtin, Cornelius Nepos; Strabo the . 
J ae r com- 


Vitruvius the architect; Phædrus, &c. A juſt t 

poſition, however, had been introduced 5 5 his time by the 
poets Terence, Lucretius, and Catullus, but chieſly by Cicero, 
Czfar, Salluſt, Varro, &. 

Auguſtus was fucceeded by a ſet of monſters, called Empe- 
a the moſt  erucl, except a few, that diſgrace the annals of 

ory. 

Tisznrps v was poſſeſſed of great abilities, but dark, ſuſpici- 
ous, and cruel. He at firſt ruled with moderation, during the 
life of his nephew DME ay the ſon of Druſus, who was 

2 beloved on account of his virtues. But after his death, 
Shick Piſo, at the Emperor's deſire, was ſuppoſed to have 


. ened by poiſon, Tiberius, leaving the direction of affairs to 
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condemning individuals, at laſt ordered a general * e 
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ſelf up to abominable luſt and cruelty, Sejanus having for / 


med a, conſpiracy againſt his life, was put to death... On this 
occaſion, great numbers were . cruelly executed, and b 


without any crime proved againſt them. Tiberius, tired wi 
all who wete impriſoned far chat affair. Ile died in the 23d 
car of his ade aged: ſeventy-cight, ſmothered, à8 it was. 
Fa, by the orders of Macro, præfect of the Prætorian guards, 
A. Dogdeiogut al, 1d Dt en ASI SHOES | 
CaliGULA, __ fon of Germanicus, rh, 4 Was 
ilty of exceſſes in prodigality, impiety, luſt, and cruelty, 
dc exceed belief. He is ſai "to have wie that the Ro- 
mans had but one bead, that he might ſtrike it off at one 
blow. He was aſſaſſinated by Charea in the 4th year of his 


Alter his death, Cherea and the ſenate wiſhed to reſtore 
the republic z but the ſoldiers preferred an emperor. Some of 
them diſcovering CLaupivs, the uncle of Caligula, a man of 
weak intellects, who was hiding himſelf in a corner of the pa- 
lace, through fear of being murdered, inſtantly proclaimed 


* 


him. The ſenate were obliged to ratify their choice. C hren 


was put to death; and all hopes of liberty expired with him. 
The Romans were at this time reduced to the, loweſt ſtate of 
ſubjection. Corruption of morals had firſt prepared them for 
lavery, and it now rivetted their chains. l 
Meſſalina, the wife of Claudius, a woman of a moſt infa- 
mous character. and Narciſſus, his freed man, had the chief 
management of affairs. After Mefſſaliria was cut off for her 
crimes, the Emperor married his niece Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus; who, to procure the empire for Nero, hei 
ſon by her former huſband Domitius, poiſoned him at the age 
of ſixty- three, having reigned thirteen years. er ty 
Nxko, for ſeveral years, governed well, being vader the dis 
reion of Burrhus arid Seneca, who had been his preceptors. 
But afterwards, corrupted by Poppæa, a profligate woman, and 
Tigellinus, he became a monſter of cruelty, extravagance, and 
debauchery. He murdered his mother, his wife Octavia the 
daughter of Claudius, Seneca, the poet Lucan, Petronius Ar- 
biter, who had been the miniſter. of his pleaſures, the virtuous 
Thraſea, and others without nutaber. He is ſaid to have ſet 


Rome on fire, that it might exhibit a. repreſentatian of. the 


flames of Troy. Above two thirds of the city were deſtro ed. 
Throwing the blame of it on the Chriſtians, he raiſed. a, hor. 
wür perlecution againlk chem. Many were devoured by wil 
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| beaſts, or burnt alive, to ſupply the p lace of torches in the 


night-time. In this perſecution St Paul was beheaded, and St 

Peter cruciſied. During theſe cruelties, Nero appeared as : 

charioteer in the circus, or a muſician on the ſtage. At laſt, 

being deſerted by the army and the ſenate, he was obliged to 

kill Rimlelf, to avoid a more ignominious death, after a reign 

. of fourteen years. He was the laſt Emperor deſcended from 
the Czſfars. 

_ SerGvs GaLBg, who ſucceeded by the appointment of 

the army, having, by his rigour and parfimony, loſt the af. 

n oldiers, was murdered by Ocho in the 7th 

mon | 

__Orno, being yanquiſhed by Valens and Cœcina, the lieu- 

tenants of Vitellius, commander. of the legions in Dem, 

flew himſelf in the 1oth month. | 

* VrreLiivs, a brutal tyrant, was murdered by the 

als of Veſpaſian, governor of Syria, in the 10th — D. 


75 vun reigned ten years, with great wiſdow's but his 
virtues were tarniſhed by a ſordid parſimony. In his time, 
Jeruſakm was deſtroyed by his fon Titus, who ſucceeded 
him. 

Frrus was called the Darling of mankind, for his virtus 
He reigned three years 

| DowrTiaN, , his brother, a cruel tyrant, reigned fifteen years, 
He was murdered by his domeſtics, A. D. 96. He was the 
laſt of thoſe who are called the Twelve Ceſars. 

After him followed five excellent princes, Nerva, who ruled 
one year and four months. TRAJ/AN ruled twenty years. Un- 
der him the empire was moſt extenſive. He ſu — Dacia, 
ny built a bridge over the Danube. Under him flouriſhed 
, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Plutarch. AbRlax abandoned 
nu. "ra jan's conqueſts, and EI the bridge over the 
Danube He reigned twenty _ Under him flouriſhed 
Florus, Suetonius, Arrian, and pictetus. AN roms Pius 
reigned twenty-three years. Mancus AUREL1US, the philo- 
ſopher, ' nineteen. Couuopus, his ſon, a wicked rant _ 
teen years. He was murdered A. D. 193. 

PrRTIAAx, his ſucceſſor, attempting to W abuſes, ns 
pur to death in the third month, by the Prætorian guards, who 
ſet up the empire to ſale. It was a by Diprvs Jol 
nus, à rich lawyer, who was killed; in the fifth month, by the 
orders of his ſucceflor Severus, an African by birth, governor 


of ' Wyria. He put to death all the Prætorian ſoldiers * 
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ed in the murder of Pertinax ; broke and baniſhed the reſt. - 
He defeated his competitors Niger and Albinus ; degraded the 
ſenate ; and after an able but deſpotie reign of eighteen years, 


died at Tork, A. D. 211. | xe 
. CARACALLA, his ſon, murdered his brother. Geta, and ex- 


erciſed the moſt horrid cruelties. He was aſſaſſinated, in the 


ſixth year of his reign, by the contrivance of Maczinvs ; who 
having enjoyed the empire one year, was cut off by the arts of 
Mæſa, the fiſter of Severus, to make room for her grandſon 
HxLIocaBALus. He ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors in effemi- 
nacy and debauchery, and equalled the worſt of them in 

cruelty. He was ſlain by the Prztorian guards in the fourth 


1 SEVERUS, his couſin- german, ſuceeeded; a moſt 
virtuous prince, who was cut off in the thirteenth year of his 
reign, aged twenty- nine, in a ating of the ſoldiers, excited 
by the influence of Maxiwin, one of the principal officers in 
the army, a Thracian by birth, of Gothic deſcent. He had 
been a ſhepherd in his youth, but turned ſoldier in the reig 
of Severus. His gigantic ſize, for he was no leſs than eight 
feet and a half high, his prodigious ſtrength, courage, and af- - 
ſiduity, raifed him to preferment. But when made Emperor, 
he proved a mercileſs tyrant. ,” He was murdered by his guards 
after a reign of three years, A. D. 233. | 
Rome was now entirely ſubjected to a military government. 
The ſoldiers were maſters of every thing. They made and un- 
made emperors at their pleaſure. More than fifty are reckon- . 
ed up in the courſe of the following fifty years. | 


Maximus and BaLBinvus, elected joint Emperors by the ſe- 
nate, were flain by the army. GorDpiax was murdered by 
Pri. He fell in an action againſt Decivs ; who, after a 
reign of two years, was ſlain in a battle with the Goths, 251. 
GaLLvs, was killed by his ſoldiers, fighting againſt EMILIA- 
NUS; who fell in the ſame manner, marching againſt VaLE- 
KAN. Valerian was made priſoner by Sapor King of Perſia, 
A. D. 260. Under the weak adminiſtration of his ſon Gal 
LIENUS, a number of pretenders ſprung up at once, known by 
the name of the thirty Tyrants, © . 

During theſe convulſions, the empire was daily declining ; 
and to precipitate its fall, it was attacked by enemies on all 
hands; on the eaſt by the Perſians ; on the weſt by barbarous 
nations from the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Aſia, un- 
der the name of Goths and Vandals, Scythians and Huns, 
Alans, &c. Theſe were repreſſed for ſome time by — 

| | | | 


— u ———: — — — - - 


/ 


s Vitem of the Reman Emperori. 
of ability who happened to be raiſed to the throne. CLavn. 


vs defeated the Goths near the Danube, with vaſt ſlaughter, 


A. D. 269. AURELTAN, his ſucceffor, defeated Zenobia Queen 
of Palmyra, and took her priſoner. He put to death her ſe- 
cretary, Longinus, the author of an excellent treatiſe on / 
Sublime, A. D. 273. Aurelian was flain by Mneſtheus, his 
3 ſecretary, 275. After him followed Tacrrvs, who 

ied in the fixth month; and ProBvs, flain in a mutiny of the 
ſoldiers in the ſixth year; both Emperors. | Caxvs ſuc- - 
ceeded ; who ſoon after being firuck dead by lightning, left 


. the empire to his two fons NUuxklaxus and CartNnu 8. But 


they enjoyed it for a very ſhort time. | 
D1oCLESIAN, a native of Dioclea in Dalmatia, being elect- 

ed Emperor, A. D. 284, afſumed Maximian as his colleague; 

and created Conſtantius and Galerius with fubordinate authori- 


- ty, whom he called Cæſart. Aker a vigorous and ſucceſsful 
| reign - of twenty years, he reſigned the ſovereignty, having 


prevailed with his colleague to do the fame, and lived in retire- 


ment at Salone: The two Cxfars ſucceeded; but Maximian 
afterwards reſumed the empire, and was ſlain. | 
_ ..- ConsTanTINE, the fon of Conſtantius, firnamed the Great, 


having become ſole maſter of the empire, transferred the ſeat 
of government from Rome to Byzantium, which from him 
was called Conftantinople, A. D. 330. He withdrew the troops 
from the frontier ces, and at his death divided his do- 
minions among his three ſons and two nephews ; by which 
means he ha 0 eds oe 3 He died A. D 
7, aged ſixty-three, after a reign of thirty years. 
8 R er firſt eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion, which, 


amidſt the greateſt perſecutions, had always continued to in- 


ereaſe. But no ſooner was it protected by law, than the 
church was torn by diviſions and diſputes. The hereſy of Ari- 
us, a prieſt of Alexandria, who denied the divinity of our 5a- 
viour, gave riſe to the .noft violent animoſities, which conti- 
nued for many ages. The firſt general council, was aſſembled 
at Nice in Bithynia, conſiſting of three hundred and eighteen 
prelates, befides inferior clergy ; where, in preſence of Con- 


ſtantine, the writings of Arius were condemned, A. D. 325. 


Athanafius, patriarch of Alexandria, was, in the following 
reign, the great ſupporter of the catholic or orthodox doc- 


The ſucceſſors of Conſtantine were all cut off by their mu- 
tual diſcords, except Coxsraxrios, his youngeſt fon, a weak 


and 


. and rimid prince, who died after a reign of thirty-three ye ö 
A. D. 361. | rn 


, ULIAN, his couſin-german, ſucceeded, commonly called 
if the Apoflate, from his relinquiſhing Chriſtianity, and reſtoring 
. Paganifm 3 a brave and valiant prince, but extremely ſuperſti- 
1 Es BR — e er who had rei Gaul, to = 
50 8 me; but was Hain in an expedition againſt | ; 
ie Perſians, A. P. 363. C 
bh Joviax, being created Emperor by the army, Was obliged | © 
fe to conclude a diſhonoutable peace with the Perſians. . He re- 
it ſtored the Chriſtian religion, and died in the ſeventh month. 
VALENTINIAN was appointed to ſucceed ; who, reſerving the 
1 We to himfelf, made his bother VaLens Emperor of the 
. In the time of Valens, the Goths having been expelled from 
ul their poſſeſſions, along the mouths of the Boryſthenes and Nie- 
ſter, by the Huns, a barbarous nation from the north-weſt of 
Alia, prefented themſelves on the banks of the Danube, to the 
5 number of two hundred thouſand men, earneſtly intreating the 
Romans to grant them a paſſage, and receive them into the 
1 empire. Valens imprudently' gave them ſettlements in Thrace. 
1 Soon after, irritate by bad uſage, they took up arms, under 
im Mb king Fritigern, and being joined by the Huns and A- 
ops lans, defeated the Romans in a great battle near Adrianople 3 
5 in which Valens periſhed, with moſt part of his army, A. D. 
- The progrefs of the barbarians was for ſome time checked 
by the valour of Txzoposrus, who was appointed Emperor of 
ch the Eaſt by GRATIAN, the fon of Valentinian, and afterwards 
"Ig became ſole Emperor. But after the death of Theodoſius, 
he (4. D. 395, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, his ſons, 
Ari. who were weak princes, new tribes of barbarians ſucceeding 
82. one another, they ruſhed in upon the empire like à torrent, 
nti- and ſwept every thing before them. Alaric, general of the 


Goth, haring grer-run Italy, Gen eme and pare it wp" 19 
ob ſoldiers for five . A. D. 410. Geſ⸗ 


Vandals, phages it for eleyen days, 455, 
£ | | 


. 


? 


of the Herull affumed the title of Xing of all Hay, A. Br 476. 
empire of the Faſt ſabiſted* about one thonlknd years 
. | 4 . ? » . : | 11 I 4 * 4. 
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longer, to the taking of Conſtantinople by Mahomet, A. D 


1453- Fe | 4 
Odoacer, having reigned feventeen years, was overthrown 


- in. ſeveral engagements, and at laſt ſlain by THEODOR; who 


firſt eſtabliſhed the kingdom of the Goths in Italy, and em- 


bracing Chriſtianity, reigned at Rome with great wiſdom and 


moderation, till he died, A. D. 526, aged ſeventy-four. But 
about fifty years after, Italy was annexed to the empire of the 


| Eaſt, by Narſes the eunuch, general of the Emperor Juſtinian; 


who cut off Totila, the laſt king of the Goths, and eſtabliſhed 


what was called the Exarchate of Ravenna, A. D. 554, which 
. laſted-one hundred and eighty-five years. | | 


The Lombards, a nation of Germany under Alboinus, ſei- 
red upon the greateſt part of the north of Italy, hence called 
the kingdom of Lombardy, A. D. 571. | 

northern nations were now in poſſeſſion of all the coun- 
tries of the Roman empire in the Weſt. Hardly any veſtige 
of the Roman laws, arts, or literature, remained. New forms 
of government, new. manners, new names of men and cout- 


tries, were every where introduced. | From this period to the 


eleventh century, Europe was covered with the groſſeſt igno- 
rance and barbaxity. Perſons of the higheſt _ could nei- 
taer write nor read. The government which theſe nations 
eſt abliſhed, is now called. the Feudal Syftem. . The king or ge- 
neral parcelled out the conquered lands to his officers, and 


they to their ſoldiers, under the condition of attending the 


king in war, when regained. This form, although it may 
efence againſt foreign enemies, was 
ver ee for internal happineſs and ſecurity. ; 


e kingdom of Lombardy laſted two hundred years, and 


ended with Defiderius, who was dethroned by Charlemagne, 


or Charles the Great, King of France, A. D. 772. 


During the feeble government of his ſucceſſors, Italy was 


LI 


divided into different ſtates a principalities, which, with a 


few alterations, ſubſiſt to this 


Savoy, Piedmont, &c. have been long ſubject to the preſent 
family, who were called Dukes of Savoy, till the beginning of 


this century, when they obtained the title of King of Sardinia 
Milan, after various revolutions, is now ſubject to the Houle 


of Auſtria, 0 Which is annexed the dukedom of Manus 
yo er and Placentia are ſubject to a prince of the royal ho 
dot Spain. » ;, 


Modena, is governed by its own Duke, un 


- 
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D. The republic of Genoa owes its liberty to Andrew Doria, 4 
native of it, admiral to Charles V. It is governed by the no- 
bility, who elect a Duke or Doge every two years. land 

of Conca was formerly ſubject to Genoa, but was ceded” to 
France, a. 170. Lucca is under a ſimilar government to that 
of Genoa, enjoying the protection of Auſtria. Its citizens are 


remarkzble for their induſtry: Various other cities in Tuſcany 
were formerly free, as Florence, Piſa, Siena, &c.; but they 
all fell under the power of the family of Medici, ſeveral prin- 
ces of which were great favourers of learning in the fifteenth 
century. * Tuſcany is now ſubject to the houſe of - Auſtria, a 

unger branch of which rules it, under the title of Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany. - © 6-1 | hd: Boch? | 

The republic of VENICE is the moſt ancient in Europe. 
During the ravages of Attila, A. D. 452, a number of fugi- 
tives took refuge in a cluſter of ſmall iſlands at the top of the 
Hadriatic, and laid the foundation of this city; which, by the 
cultivation of commerce, in proceſs of time raiſed itſelf to be 
the firſt power in Italy. In the year 1193, the Venetians con- 
quered Conſtantinople itſelf, and held it for ſome time; and 
it was ſo late as 1715 that they loſt the Morea. Their great 
opulence excited the envy of the neighbouring ſtates. The 
Emperor of Germany, the Kings of France and Spain, the 
Pope, and all the princes of Italy, formed a league, called the 
League of Cambyay, to cruſh them, A. D. 1508. Venice was 
at firſt ſtripped of all its poſſeſſions, but was. afterwards ſaved 
by a difference ariſing among thoſe powers about the diviſion 
of their prey. It has never ſince, however, recovered its: for- 
mer importance, and now holds only a ſecondary place among 
the powers of Europe. .It has been 2 hurt by the differ- 
ent direction which commerce has taken ſince the diſcovery of 
a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, 
by the Portugueſe, under De Gama, A. D. eee 
ſupreme power at Venice is lodged in the nobility, who elect 
a Duke or Doge for life, who lives in great ſtate, but has little 
power, | 1 . a} | 

The POPES were originally only Biſhops of Rome, and ob- 
tamed reſpect from the Genie) of the See in which they pre- 
ded, But taking advantage of the ſuperſtition and credulity 
of their conquerors, who: had embraced ' Chriſtianity, they, by 
degrees, artfully enlarged their authority; and pretending to 
be the ſucceſſors of St Peter, and heads of the church, they, 
eltabliſned a ſpiritual dominion over the minds of men, to 
vhich for many ages moſt part of Europe tubmitted witk 

1 2 implicit 


252 Hiſtery of Modern Italy. 
implicit” obedience. In all eccleſiaſtical controverſies, their 
deciſions were conſidered as infallible,” Nor was their power 
confined to theſe alone; they dethroned monarchs, diſpoſed of 
crowns, and abſolved ſubjects from the obedience due to their 
ſovereigns. Ihe great inſtrument of their ' authority was what 
they called laying kingdoms under interdicte, or pr ibiting the 
ormance of certain religious ſervices. There was not + 
throne which they had not Linens: Hor a are who did not 
tremble at their power. 
The Popes were . dependent, firſt on the bebe. 
of Rome, and afterwards of Germany; but in proceſs 
. they arfagated to themſelves a ſuperior authority, as No 
vicegerents of Chriſt upon earth. Pope GREGORY VII. car. 
ried his preſumption fo far, that quarrelling with Henry IV. 
an Emperor diſtinguiſhed for his virtue and ability, about the 
diſpofal of church-benefices, he obliged him to ſtand three 
days, bare footed, in the depth of winter, before the gates of 
bis caſtle, imploring A ee which he at n with diff. 
is con tween regory and Henry to two 
preat fxQiohs, » called the GUELFS and ITE 
which kept Italy and Germany in A ee agitation. for three 
centuries; the former ſupporting 2 of the Popes, 
; and the later defending the rights of the Emperors. 
"The Popes were chiefly indebted ſor: their tem 
to the liberality of MaT1L.Þa Counteſs of Totems, ego· 
ry VII. and to the donations of other ms 1 but 
the foundation of it was finſt laid by Perin, king of Franct, 
who obliged AHiftulphug, king of the Lombards, to ſurrender 
Ravenna, which be had reduced, with all the territories be- 
longing to the Exarchate, to Pope Stephen III. From the time 
of Clement V. 1305, to Gregory XI. 1377, the Popes refidel 
at Auignon in France. The death of Gregory occaſioned 4 
violent ſchiſm in the church, which laſted from the year 13/9 
to 1429, during which period there were two Popes at the 
ſame We we reſiding at Rome, and the other at Avi 
non; each acknowledged different" parts of Enrope, 1 
one time there were — — — 
Ihe power of the Pope was greatly diminiſhed by the mw 
ration of literature in the ſixteenth century, after che taking a 
Conſtantinople, 14533 and the invention of printing by Joi 
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eee b the. refortaation: 
of religion, begun in Germany by Martin Luther, 15 tool 
The Pope, however, till claims. high authority. He is Rule 
His Holineſs ; and ambaſſadors, of. even princes, apprach- 
ing him, huibly kiſs bis toe. Lis ambaſſadors are called e. 
gates or nunmcios. The cardinals are next in dignity to the 
Pope; and upon his deceaſe, create a ſucceſſor cut of theit 
own number. Per which Purpoſe. they are confined! each in a 
ſeparate apartment, in a particular place in the Vatican, e 
W The authority of the. Pope has of late bean great 
ly CEas 1 

In che territories of the Pope, and under bis vadis is 
p wu of St Hari. 
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F e Popes was in its 3 . 
deventh century, they, by means of one PETER, a hermit, ſet 
the br rope on che wild attempt of recovering Judea, 
and 3 fevalchre of our Saviour at Jeraſalem, out of. the hands 
of the Inſidels, or Mabometans, This was called the Hour 
Was, and engaged the attention of Europe near two hundred 
years, The firſt expedition was reſolved on in the council of 
Clermont in France, where Pope Unzan' preſded, A. D. 1095+ 
I was termed a CRUSADE, from the "Ares of the oro[s,-by 
which thoſe who joined in it were diſtinguiſhed, - The valdur 
of the cruſaders, animated by enthuſiaſm, was at firſt irreſiſt- 
ible, They took Jeruſalem, logg, and GODFREY. of Bo- 
lon was created King of Judea. But in the end the Chriſti- 
ans were deprived of all their poſſeſſions, after having loſt, in 
ſeteral different expeditions, above a million of men. Jeruſa- 
lem was retaken by the Infidels, under Sani, * * 
Egypt and Syria, A. D. 1187. The Chriſtians, he 
remained in poſſeſſion of tome part of Paleſtine near one han- 
dred years longer. 

— the crulades ery dy inſtituted the three famous mil · 
try orders, The F St e The hrs 
Templars, and The Po 1 15 F nw, 

This fooliſn and unſucceſsful CONT | v in the 
end, was productive of beneficial y uniting to- 
gether the nations of Europe, ſuſpending Polite and en- 
couraging commerce, particularly in the cities of Italy, Venice, 
3 and Piſa; whereby 5 _—_— ſuch w th as en- 


. 
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abled them to ſecure their liberty and independence, and after. 
wards-to procure political importance. The forming of cities 
into communities, corporations or bodies politic, as they were 
called, and granting them the privilege of municipal juriſdic- 
tion, without depending on the great lords to whom they had 


formerly been ſubject, was from Italy ſoon propagated over | 


the reſt of Europe. 


« The Italians eſtabliſhed a commetce with the eaſt by de 


ports of Egypt and the Red Sea; and then with the countries in 
the north of Europe, particularly with Hamburg, Lubec, and 


other cities along the Baltic. Theſe cities had entered into a 


league, called the Hans8z4T7zc LAGE, for the protection of 
*h trade from pirates, by whom thoſe ſeas were infeſted. Navi. 
_ gation was then ſo imperfect, that a voyage between Italy and 
| Baltic could not be performed in one ſummer. For that 
reaſon certain towns in Flanders were pitched upon, particu. 
larly BxuGes, as ſtaples, where the Italian merchants, then 
called LoxBirDs, brought the productions of India, together 
with the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged them for the 
more bulky, but not leſs uſeful productions of the north. By 
-the invention of the mariners compaſs, according 'to ſome, by 
Flayivs of Amalphi, A. D. 1302, navigation was rendered 
more erpeditious and ſecure 


cities, ſoon induced ſovereigns, and their great vaſſals, to 
grant the ſame privilege to that part of the people which reſided 
in the country. In conſequence of this diffuſion of liberty, a 
more equal method of diſtributing juſtice eame to be introdu- 

cod. "The right which individuals claimed, af ' waging war a- 
gainſt one another, was checked; the ridiculous cuſtom of 
deciding differences by judicial combat, and fire ordeal, as it 

was tetmed; was aboliſhed ; the power of the nobility was ſub- 

jected to that of thg ſovereign ; law began to be ſtudied as a 
ſcience ;"and war teaſed to be the only object of attention to 

- men of rank. py of Juſtinian's PandeQts, called the Cor- 

pus Juris, was accidentally diſcoyered at Amalphi, 1137, which, 

f in a ſhort time, revived tlie knowledge of the Roman law over 


politeneſs and civility of manners began to prevail. This 

change was greatly promoted by the ſingular inſtitution of chi- 

2  valry, which took place after the holy war, but chiefly by the 
progreſs of ſeience and the cultivation of literature. 
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Hiftry of the kingdom of NAPLES. 


T HE fouth of Italy, now called the: KIN bo or NavLes, 


has undergone many revolutions. Upon the invaſion of 
the northern nations, it ſhared the ſame fate with the. reſt of 
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Italy. In the end of the tenth century, it was conquered by. - 


the Saracens. They ſoon after were driven out by the Nor- 
mans under the ſons of TANCRED. Their ſucceſſors pof- 
ſeſſed the kingdom of Naples for ſeveral ages, together with 
the iſland of Sicily; both which they called the k:ngdem of the: 
Tuo Sicilies, Under them it became a flouriſhing ſtate. Ro- 


I. A. D. 1130, firſt introduced the culture of filk from 


reece into his dominions, from which it was ſoon communi» 
cated to the reſt of Italy, and other parts of Europe. 


By the influence of the Pope, Naples and Sicily came — 


the power of the French, under CHARLES Duke of Anjou, 


who vanquiſhed and put to death CONRADIN,jche laſt. of 


the Norman race, A. D. 1265. _ But. the Sicilians,were ſo diſ- 
ſted at their new maſters, that they, cut them all off on 
ſter day, A. D. 1282. This maffacre was called the Sicilian 
V:ſpers, becauſe the firſt ſtroke of the bell which ont | 
people to prayers the preceding evening, ſerved as a ſignal 


— 


to the conſpirators. From this time Sicily remained ſubject to 


the kings of Arragon, whoſe protection they ſolicited. The 
houſe of Anjou, however, with a few interruptions and tragi- 
cal revolutions, continued to hold the crown of Naples, till 
the Spaniards drove them out, 1504, chiefly by the 1 


GONSALVO de Cordova, called the Great Captain; when it 
was annnexed to the crown of Spain, which governed it by a 


riceroy. The oppreſſive government of the Spaniards, parti- 
cularly in impoſing taxes, gave riſe to a famous revolt, headed. 
Y Ma$10NELLo, a poor | Seco aged twenty-four, which 
at firſt was attended with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. But he -waszat 
laſt killed at the head of his own mob, 1647. 2 

Naples and Sicily continued with Spain till the year 1796 
when Charles, afterwards emperor, took poſſeſſion, of it. By 
after various treaties, and much bloodſhed, it was finally e 
ue 1736. The preſent king of Naples and Sicily is 


knand IV, third fon to the king of Spain 
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the ſouthern extremity of Italy, extending from 36* 35' to 
23' north latitude, We: from 12% 50 to 169 5' eaſt longi. 
tude frem Londen. ; Its greateſt length is 210 rhiles, its 
| . breadth 133, and its cireumference 600. Poſidonius made ifs 
1 circumference 4400 ſtadia, or 550 miles, Strab. vi. 266.; 

* Diodorus Siculus, 4360 ſtadia, v. 1. On account of its Fertility 
| it was eſteemed one of the Fanaries | of the R empire, 


852 is an and! in the W ſea, Aeg » to 


"Honnevn reipublice, v. frumentarium 8UBSIDIUM, Cic. »anil, 
12. in Verr. iii.  annone sunsip run, Liu XXVI. 40. Vi. 5.3 


Al. xiv. 23. 5 
SICILIA- was' alſo called Sxcanta, $i. xiv, (7? Ke. and 


a as a as r 


4a 


| Fru fad, Hora. Sas. ii. 6. 5543 Sil. v. 4 RINACRLA, J 
| "I Fug. Zn. ii 440. $82. vel. 13 Bp d. Faſt. iv. 419 a 
Fir: from its triangular form, Plin. iii. 8. i 


| : dis, Pelorias, ig dis, Pelsrus, or or um, now Cape 

| Peder or Torre del Faro, from 2 and light-houſe ere 
— 22 on the north po point towar [Italy ; PACcHYNus, now 
[| 5 ape. Paſſaro, on the a, by — e now Cape Boch, 
on de weſt, 2 Faft 15 

X — 1 Sicily is rated _ 120 ; by, he "Fretum Bichlum, or 


| 

| 

| 

= 

= -- '. | | . er 12 that the bark- 
| 

| 

| 


| 

| 

| 

; three promontories, or capes of Sicily are, 


* 


raits of 31 74s called alfo, ARD, fifteen miles long, 
| ing of dogs and - Ad faid to be diſtinctl 
= heard eg 40 gc $41. Li. 20. This {trait 


thought by ſome, to have formed by 3 an \ earthquake break: 
g \ mus which joined Sicily with the main, land, and 
. and Ionian ſeas ruſhing i in, Plin. i is bY Bente. of 
6. 17.3 Si. xiv. 12. Cie p. 1 8 
On the. right ſide, that i 7 on 976 Gde of Pty, 3s $6 1, A; 
ky and 0 the Jefty i. e. on ye 1 15 of ld 
; eg, a he Sie, fajd.to 7 p. ſfllps, e 
| on the rezurn of the tide to Prop. ch. wp. agaih if 
pieces, Virg. En. ĩii. 420.5 GR 5255 J. Pont. iv, 
10. 25. Remed. amor., 740. ; -Bgnec. 2p: 79. ae 
Scylla is aſcertained, fee pr r Ie f pane: are not + 
| greed about that of Chi repreſęnt them as 
nearly oppoſite 3. hence t e prone ing about a ? 


"who, 
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whs wiſhing to wal one danger falls into niather! becidit 
» Sell, dum vult vitare Charybdim ; hence alſo Seneca calls 
this it fretum fubuloſum, i. e. celebrated or exaggerated. in 
fable, ep. 45. & 79. ad. Marc. 17. | 
Peloro is a long ſandy neck of land advancing i nt the 
Tuſcan ſea, within a mile and an half of the Calabrian coaſt 
which is here very abrupt and lofty. This iſthmus ſhuts : up! 
the ſtreights to the eye, ſo that the tower and light houſe — * 
on the Italian fide of the water } hence Et any 

5 — clas afro Pelori, Virg. En, iii. i 1. It is fo difficult 
to navigate through the entrance of the Far oY that pilots are 
age fc put to ſea as ſdon as a veſſel is ſeen in the 
Charybdis is ſuppoſed by Mr Swinburne to have been at 
ray iſthmus of cape Peloro Nerat miles north of Meſſina, | 
where it is commonly fuppoſed'to have been, from Strabo, vi. 
268. and where there is ſtill a kind of whirlpool, aur one no | 
wiſe anſwering to the defcription given of Charybdis by the 
ancient poets. Thucydides alſo ſeems to place it at the en- 
trance of the ſtraits, and aſeribes it to their narrownels, and ta 
the concourſe of the Tuſcan and Sicilian ſeas, iy. 24. | 
Mzssina or Meffina is the firſt town ſouth of Pelorus.. Its 


ancient name was ZANCLE, from the reſemblance of its' port 
to the form of a fekle, Trend. vi. 4. It got its preſent 
name from a colony of Mefſenians from Peloponeſus, who took. . 
aq: of it, Strab. vi. 268. The inhabitants were called 
ESSANENSES, but afterwards MamerTINT, from tlie ſoldiers of 
that people, who treacherouſly made themſelves mafters of the 
town, ſee p. 234. whence na is called by Cicero civitas 
AMERTINA, Perr. in * ww. 6. The Mamertines, being hard 
preſſed by Hiero king of Syracuſe, and by the Carthaginian 
applied to the Nona for aſſiſtance; who, wiſhi o wan þ 
IN Fre ing beyond. Ly; Ladly laid hold of this pretext. 
in war with the arthaginians, and made Meſfa- 
na 1 80 +, pea in Sicily during their long ſtruggle with 
that people, Liv. epit. xvi. xxix. 7. 75 hence this city became 
great and opulent. Since the fall of the Roman empite it has 
undergone warious viciflitudes of fortune. It was , lmoft” en- 
trely deſtroyed by the dreadful earthquake in F 
Several miles ſouth. of the ſtreights.is the promontory Pre- 
tdnum, and ſouth of it the town Tauzoneniun, Fin. iii. 8. 
now Taermina, in am elevated ſituation, on the extremity of 
mount Taurus — one of the grandeſt prof BE fo ED 


2 world; containi itants. Here are 
the remains of a no ancient dere, between nen 
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high rocks, whence there is a full view both of Ætna and the 
lains. On 3, neighbpuring point of Mount Taurus ſtood 
5 the firſt colony of the Greeks in the iſland, built about 
700 years before Chriſt, and deſtroyed by Dionyſius, Diadbr. 
xiv. 16. Near this the river ON034L4, mentioned by Appian, 
bell. civ. v. 1161, now Cantara, empties itſelf into a beautiful 
by: South of this is the river 4/ines, now called Fredds, 
rom the coldneſs of its water; and :Acis, now Aci, Faci, or 
_ Chigez, running rapidly from mount tna, Ovid. Foft. iv. 468.; 
Next is. the city CATANA or Catina, v. -e, Sil. xiv. 197. at 
the foot of mount tna, by the eruptions of which it has been 
ſeveral times overwhelmed *.. 
The laſt and moſt. dreadful overthrow of this city was in 
1693. It has ſince. been rebuilt. in a very ſplendid manner, 
and contains about 30000 inhabitants, a conſiderable number 
af whom appertains to the univerſity, the only one in the 
land, and the nurſery of all the lawyers. A ſtream, called 
Amend nus, now Guidicell ifuing from Etna, runs through 
the city, which ſometimes becomes dry for ſeveral years, and 
then begins to flow again, Strab. v. 240. ; Ovid. Met. xv. 279. 
This intermiſſion is ſuppoſed, to depend on the different reple- 
con;and cxcuation of th repoſitories of water in de can 
In the way, between Taormina and Catana, through the 
woddy part of ZEtna, is an old cheſnut tree of enormous ſize, 
the circumference of-whoſe trunk is one hundred and ninety- 
ſix feet; others make it two. hundred and four feet. The 


whole of this coaſt is in- 5 great meaſure formed by the lava of 


mount Ætna, which is of a much harder conſiſtence than that 
of, Veſuvjius. One of the | moſt tremendous; ſpectacles in 


nature, is the conflict between a large ſtream. of lava, ſeveral. 


les broad and of immenſe depth, and the waters of the. ſea. 
by wile produced is ſaid to be more dreadful than the loud- 
> 626 under +. se S's 7 & n * pen 7 i; 
At. a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. are three rocks of la- 


W Pliny « Us be rocks of the Cyclops, iii. 8. a name 
ich hv 


by w 
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In one of thet# eruptions the filial Affection of 'twfo brothers, Anopiar and 

| Ampbinimus, is celebrated who reſcued their parents at the hazard of their 
: lives, 4 Strab, vi. 269.3 ' Senes. benef. iii. 37. vi. 36-5; Pal Mae. Xo: ext. 4. 

ak The ſtream of lava in 1669 was fo miles broad aud fifty feet deep. It at 


* 


t moved at the rate of ſeven miles 3H! one day, but afterwards it wok four 
days to travel fiſteen miles. It overwhelmed great pre 'of Citana; and drove 
4 5 1 * 'S; N 5 
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| back the ſea a covliderabley. ay from the here 
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ill diſtinguiſhed, .A ſtream pf lava, in the 
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6xteenth century, formed a harbour for the people of Catana; 
but by a ſubfequent eruption it was filled up in 1669. 
South of Catana is the river SMxTHus, Virg. An. ix. 584. 
now Giaretta, one of the largeſt in the iſland, deep and mud- 
dy. After running through an extenſive plain, it flows into the 
top of the bay of Catana. Near-its mouth it throws up great 
quantities of fine amber. Above the mouth of this river ſtoo 
Murgentium or . MoRGanTIUM, Strab. vi. 257.3 Liu. xxIv- 
27. or MonxcgwrIA, Sil. xiv. 266. ſurrounded with woody, 
plains, IB. whence Murgentinus ager, the country, Cic. Verr. 
i. 18. South of this is the river Eryces and the Teriat, 
joined by the Lyſs: then the country of the LEONTINI, 
remarkable for its fertility, Cic. Verr. iii. 18.3 Phil. ii. 17. 
formerly called Leftrigoni: campi, Sil. xiv. 116. Their chief 
town Leontini or Leontium, now Lentini, ſtood on the ſouth 
ſide of the river Tertas, ſeveral miles from the ſea, near the 
lake of Biueri. The hills on the eaſt are hollowed into many 
large cavities, where ſaltpetre is produced in great quantities. 

e Leontines being attacked by the Syracuſans, ſent their 
e GorGias, a famous orator, to ſolicit aſſiſtance 
from the Athenians, which furniſhed that people with a pre- 
text for undertaking their fatal expedition to Sicily, Diedor. 
xi. 53. & 83. 3 | Bats ee 

South-eaſt of Leontini is the ſmall river Pantagiac, v. ies, 
Sil. xiv, 23 1. now Porcari, rocky at its mouth, Virg. n. iii. 
688. South of this was the town Mc ln, -orum vel -; or 
Mr cir1s,/ -Idit, on a bay of that name, 13. into which run 


* 


the rivers MyLa, Liv. xxiv. 30. and Alabon or ALABISs, Sil. - 


xiv. 228, Megira was anciently called HYBLa, Strab. vi. 267. 
built by Hyblon a Sicilian king, Thucydid. vi. 4. It did not 
exiſt in the tinie of Nero, but the name. was given to an ad- 
joining mountain or plain, famous, for producing honey, Ovid. 
Font. iv. 15. 10. Ib. 199.; Sil. xiv. 200. whence Apes Hyblee, 
Virg. ecl. i. 55. and Mella Hybleza, for the moſt excellent, 
Martial. xi. 43. and ii. 46. vii. 87. be ee 

Near the place where Megara ſtood is now the town AU- 
GUSTA, which was almoſt entirely deſtroyed: by the earth- 
quake in 1693. It has been fince rebuilt on a regular plan, 
and is now ſaid to contain eighteen thouſand inhabitants. It 
is only nine miles from Syracuſe by ſea, but eighteen by land. 


At the bottom of the bay, on a peninſula, was Tharsos or 


Tapfus, in a low ſituation, Virg. ibid. not far from Syracuſe. 
SYRACUSZ2, | Syracuſe, the ancient capital of the ifland, 

was founded by a colony from Corinth under Archias,  $trad. 

5 ü K k 2 . 
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vi. 269. It became 2 a City that the circuit of its walls 
amounted to one hundred and eighty ſtadia, or twenty-two 
Engliſh miles and an half, B. 270. It was of a triangu- 


lar form, and conſiſted of five parts or towns; Ox roll, 


or the iſland called Nafes or Nygog, which was all that the 
Greeks at firſt occupied, after having expelled the Sicilians, 
Thucydid: vi. 3. ACRADINA, that faced the ſea 3 Treu or 
Tyche, joined to Acradina on the eaſt; Ng arSL1s, or the New 


Cuy, which lay along the fide of the great port; and at the 


eaſtern extremity Ep1P6Lz, Stab.” ibid.; Liv. xxv. 44. & 25. 
But as Epipdle was little inhabited, Cicero divides Syracuſe on- 
ly into four parts, Verr. iv. 53. hence it is called pn 
ces SYRACUSE, Aufon. de clar. urb. The iſland wad joined to 
Acradina by a bridge. In the iſland was the- famous fountain 
'ARETHUS&, which emitted a copious ſtream of the fweetelt 
water, reſembling a rivet, and abounding with fiſhes, Cic. ibis 


It was ſuppoſed to communicate with the river Alpheus at 


Olympia in Elis, which was believed to run below ground un- 
der the ſea for above fiye hundred miles, and to iſſue at the 


mouth of | this fountain, Virg. n. ill. 692.3 Kel. X. 1. & 44 | 


-Cic. IB. 3 Ovid. Met. v. 573.3 Sil. xiv. 53-3 Stat. fibv. i. 2, 203, 


hence it was ſaid to ſmell of ordure during the Olympic games, 


Strab. ib. and to emit excrements, Senec. Nat, Q, iii., 
communication between Arethu/a and Alpheus Pauſanias men- 
tions 2s a fact which he believed, and endeavours to confirm 


by ſimilar inſtances, v. 7. vii. 23. and-Strabo as formally re- 
futes it, vi. 270. & 271.3 Plin. xxxi. 5. / 30. ; Senec. Q: Nal. 


ni. 21. & 26. Epipole, which lies on the north fide of the 
city, was firſt ſurrounded with a wall by Dionyſius the elder, 


a part of which was called Hexapylon, v. -um, from its having, 
as is ſuppoſed, fix gates, Liv, Xv. 24. Dionyſius is ſaid W 


hate employed in this work more than fixty thouſand men, be- 
ſides builders, and to have urged it with fv 
twenty days he completed the wall thirty ſtadia, or four miles 


and'#hree quarters long, and ſo high and thick as to fet at de- 


fatiot any aſſault from beſiegers; being alſo ſecured by towers 
p aft nr diſtances, Diodor. xiv. 18. Fo 
I The city is now - confined to Ortygia, or the ifland alone, 
which is of an oblong ſhape, about two miles in circumference, 
and lies between two bays, the great and ſmall harbour. |: 
contains about eighteen thouſand inhabitants, In the dreadful 
earthquake on the 114h' of January 1693, which proved ſo fa. 
tal to Sicily, one fourth of the inhabitants of Syracuſe periſhed 


under the ruins of their houſes, The earth ſhook during a hou 


ch vigour, that in 
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of four minutes, and overturned almoſt every city on the eaſt- 
ern coaſt. Above rr Nan perſons loſt their lives. 
Arethuſa is now nothing but a pool of brackiſh water. The 
waves have found a paſſage to it through the rocks, which re- 
peated earthquakes have ſplit, and not a fiſh is to be ſeen in it. 
The principal remains of antiquity at Syracuſe. are ſeveral 
temples, one of them the temple of Minerva, converted into a 
Chriſtian church; a theatre, and | amphitheatre; many. ſe- 
ulchres and catacombs, or ſubterraneous repoſitories of dead 
dies; the Latomie and Ear of Dionyſius. No Ps Pl 
The Catacombs or ſubterraneous vaults are formed in ſtreets . 
or allies cut through one continued ſtratum of ſoft ſtone, and 
crolling one another in many directions. They are more regu- 
lar than the catacombs of St Januariut at Naples. Thoſe at 
Rome are not to be compared to either. At ſtated diſtances 
are large cireular rooms lined with ſtucco, and pierced at top 
to admit light and air. On each fide of the walls are receſſes 
cut into the rock, and in the floor of theſe cavities coffins of all 
fizes have been hollowed out. In ſome places there are twen- 
ty troughs, one behind another. Skeletons have been often 
found in them with a piece of money in their mouth. Some 
of theſe are of great antiquity. o * 
The Latomiæ or Laurunuix, was a priſon of immenſe ex- 
tent cut out of the ſolid rock by Dionyſus, Cic. Verr. v. 27. 
& 55. now converted into a ſubterraneous garden filled with a 
great variety of the fineſt ſhrubs and fruit- trees, which bear 
vith vaſt luxuriance. . 8 : | 
The Ear of Dionyſius, as Mr Brydone informs us, is a huge 
cavern cut out of the hard rock in the form of the human ear, . 


eighty feet high, and two hundred and fifty long, ſaid to have 
been ſo contrived that the ſounds from below were collected 


into a point, as into a focuss which was called the 'Tympanum, 


and communicated with a ſmall apartment where the tyrant _ 


uſed to conceal himfelf, and thus over-hear what was ſaid 

the priſoners. 'When this apartment was finiſhed, he put to 
death the- workmen employed in making it, that no one 

know its uſe. Here he confined ſuch as he ſuſpected to be hi 
enemies; and by overhearing their converſation, judged of 
their guilt, and condemned or acquitted them 2 
Mr Swinburne ſays that this cavern is eighteen feet wide and 
fiſty-eight feet high, and runs into the heart of the hill in the 
form of a capital 8; the ſides are chifleled very ſmooth, and 
the roof coved, gradually narrowing to as ſharp a point as a 
Gothic arch; along this point runs, a groove or channel, which 


ſerved, 


— 
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| ſerved, as is ſupppoſed, to collect the ſounds that roſe from 


— 


the ſpeakers below, and convey them to a pipe in a ſmall 
double cell above, where they were heard with the greateſt 
diſtnctneſs. e eee e 0 

This hearing place has now loſt its virtue; but the echo at 


| the mouth of the grotto is very loud: the tearing of a piece of 


paper makes as preat a noiſe as a ſmart blow of a cudgel on 
2 board; and a gun gives a report like thunder, that vibrates 
for ſome feconds, but farther in, thefe extraordinary effect: 


ceaſe. Rings are ſtill found in the corners of the walls, where 


no doubt the more obnoxious criminals were faſtened. 


Mr Swinburne makes this excavation part of the large La. 


amis on the ſkirts of Neapd/ir, a moſt extraordinary ſpot. It 
conſiſts of a very fpacious court or area, round which runs 2 
wall of rock of great height, fo artfully cut as to capfe the up- 


per part to project viſibly out of the perpendicular line, and 


thereby defeat every attempt to climb up. Near the ſummit 
of the rock is a channel which conveys part of the waters of 
the aqueduct to the city, and can with eaſe at any time be 


| Kopped and turned into the Latomiæ. In the centre of the 


court is-z huge inſulated ſtone, and upon it the ruins of a guard- 
houfe ; vaſt caverns penetrate into the heart of the rocks, and 


ferve for faltpetre works and roperies. The ſubterraneous gar- 


den, which others make the Latomiæ, is in Acradina, and be- 
longs to a convent of Capuchin friars. It is thought to have 
been originally a quarry, and afterwards converted into a pri- 


* fon. Mr Brydone ſays, that moſt part of it is about one hun- 


dred feet below the level of the earth, _ 1 

The moſt remarkable things to be ſeen at Syracuſe are enu- 
merated by Seneca, ad Marc. 17. Many of them ſtill remain. 
Ihe great harbour is at the fouth- of the iffand ; it is between 
five and ſix miles round; Strabo ſays ten miles round. Two 
mites ſouth from the iſland is the mouth of the river Anãpus, Liv. 
xxiv. 36. ſouth of which was the ſuburb of OLyMerum, B. 33 · 
where are ſtil} the remains of the temple of Olympian Jupiter, 
which Gelo enriched with the fpoils of the Cardigan. Js 
bout two thouſand five hundred years ago. This river is ver) 
clear and deep. It is joined on the ſouth by another river that 
riſes from a round pond, twenty feet in diameter and twenty. 
eight feet deep, the water of which is as clear as cryſtal, and 
full of fiſh. It was anciently called Cr ANR, Ovid. Pont. ii. 10. 


26. now Piſma, about fix miles from Anapus. Here it was 


that Pluto ſtruck the earth with his ſceptre, and plunged into 


from 


the infernal regions with Proſerpine, whom he had carried of 
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from the flowery fields of Enna; here the nymph Cyine ar- 
tempted to ſtop. him, and, for her officiouſneſs, was by the 
angry god metamorphoſed into a fountain; Ouid. Met. v. 412. 
South of the great harbour is the , promontory Plemmyriuen, 
now. Maſſa Oliveri, called " Vie undeſum, becauſe frequent- 
ly waſhed by the waves of the raging ſea, An. iii. 693. It 
projects into the ſea oppoſite to the city, and ſtraitens the en- 
trance of the great harbour, Thucydid.: vii. 4. Here Nicias, 
the general of the Athenians, erected fortiſications, Ib. but 
they were ſoon after taken by Gylippus, the general of the La- 
cedemonians, ho had been ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Syra- 
cuſans, 22. which greatly diſtreſſed the Athenians, 24. - +. +.» 
From the ſmall harbour, which was next to Acradina, Mar- 
cellus attempted to take Syracuſe; but being prevented by the 
engines of Archimedes, Polyb. viii. 8. he converted the ſiege 
into a blockade, Liv. xxiv. 34. He at laſt became maſter of 
the place, partly by force, partly by inteſtine treachery, in the 
third year of the ſiege, Id xxv. 23. —32. Livy ſays he would 
hardly have gained ſo much booty if he had taken Carthage it- 
ſelf, Ib. * Le een hag 4 | wi, $4.45 d 
South of Syracuſe are the rivers Cacyp&rus, now  Cafibili, 
Afndrus, near which Nicias and Demoſthenes, the Athenian 
generals, were taken priſoners; and Helorus, v. um, runm 
into the ſea through a fertile plain, Firg. An. iii. 698. calle 
Heloria Tempe, by Ovid, af. iv. 487.3 farther up it runs 
through corroded rocks, hence called clamaſus by Silius Italicus, 
aiv. 270. On it ſtands a town of the ſame name. ee 
At a ſmall diſtance from this is Pachryxos or Cape  Paſſarn, 
the ſouthermoſt point of the iſland, Virg. ib. where was a har- 
bour, Cic. Verr. v. 34.; it is a barren idand of about a mile 
round, with a ſmall fort on it. e 
Weſt from Pachynus was Odyſacum Promontorium, the pro- 
montory of Ulyſſes ; where ſome authors place the harbour of E. 
«a, mentioned by Cicero, Verr. v. 34. and read portus rs | 
dee Grevius on the paſſage. Welt of this ſtood CAMA-» 
NINA, near a lake of the ſame name, which being drained; 
contrary to the advice of Apollo, occaſioned 2 eſt ee Et 
fatis nunquam conceſſa moveri, Serv. in Virg. En. iii. 700.3 Sil. 
xir. 199. But this may be better explained from the. nature 
of the Jake itſelf, which is at leaſt as low as the level of the 


* 


* 


4 ” 


ſea, ſo that it could never poſſibly be drained. Its waters are 
ſulphureous, and bojl up violently in ſeveral places. 
Weſt from Camarina are-two rivers, mentioned. only by Si- 
Ins Italicus, - xiv. 229. Achates and Yadegruſa. Then follows 
GELA, om a river of the ſame name, antiently a large city, 

. Immaniſque 
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Immaniſque Gels . cognomine dicta Virg. En. iii. 102. 
Si. xiv. 219. now Terranova : the inhabitants were called Cr. : 
LENSES, Cic. Verr. iii. 43. iy. ZZ. Virgil calls the coun 1] 

Paſs . 
* 


campi Geloi, Ib. 701. Through plains runs the river fl 
MERA, which divides the iſland into two parts, and was the 
boundary between the Carthaginians and the tyrants of Syrz- 
cufe, Liv. xxiv. 6.3 Sil. xiv. 234-3 Strab. vi. 266. near the 
mouth of which ſtood Phalarium, a caſtle on the top of a hill, 
called Ecndmes, now monte Lica ra, where Phalaris & faid to by 
have wy his brazen bull, Diador. xix. 108. 80 
SZouth of this ſtood AGRIGENTUM or Acragat, near the 8 
top of a mountain, four miles from its harbour, and about one 
thouſand one hundred feet above the level of the ſea, whence 85 
it makes a noble appearance at a diſtance, Virg. ib. A ſtream be 
of the ſame name runs paſt it, Polyb. ix. 21. It was the hr- 
| geſt city in the iſland next to Syracuſe, and at one time con- 
5: tained above two hundred thouſand inhabitants, Diodor. xii. th 
82. who were remarkable for their hoſpitality, as alſo for their 
luxury and magnificence, B. 83. Plato ſaid of them, that they P, 
built as if they were always to live, and ſupped as if they were en 
never to ſup again, lian. xii. 29. When in conjunction 
with Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuſe, they defeated the Cartha- bs 
ginians at Himera, ſo great a number of captives fell into their * 
power, that many private perſons had five hundred each to _ 
their ſhare. But moſt of theſe priſoners being the pro m7 of the 
the public, were employed in hewing ſtones for building 
' temples, in making common ſhores below ground, and in * 
digging out of the bond rock a large fiſh-pond, ſeven furlongs nn; 
round and thirty feet deep, Diodor. xi. 25. which is now quite on 
ö dry, and converted into a garden, Swinburne. The temple of 0 
f 2 Olympius was three hundred and forty feet long, ſixty 435 
dad, and one hundred and twenty high, the largeſt in the vin 
iſland, Diodbr. xiii. 82. The ſculpture on part of the walls ics 
anſwers to Virgil's deſcription of the painting in the temple of 2 
Juno at Carthage, An. i. 453. which, although called pictura vill 
by the poet, v. 464. is ſuppoſed to have been a carving on the to d 
doors or roof, as Pauſan. i. 24. v. 10. viii. 45. x. 19. for it nus 
appears that the art of painting was unknown in the time of phil 
e Trojan war, Plin. xxxv. 3. /. 6. Agrigentum was at ths tort 
period governed by THERON, under whoſe wiſe adminiſtra- / 
_ tion it enjoyed the greateſt proſperity. But his ſon Thraſydz- bull 
us having imprudently engaged in war with the Syracuſans, {troy 
was defeated by Hiero, the ſon of 'Gelon; and being depoſed x 
from his command periſhed in exile, The gg Ty Big 
5 p 2 89 a 
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eſtabliſned a N government, and obtained peace from 
Hiero, about the ſame time that the Roman family of the Fa- 
bit were cut off by the Vejentes at Cremera, Diodor. xi. 53. 
The "Agrigyptines ſometimes afterwards contended with the 


Syracuſans about pre-eminence, but without ſucceſs, Diadpr. 
the x11. J. KI. 70, K . NM 3b. &- I, „„ 
. Agrigentum was founded by à colony of Rhodians, Polyb. 
the ix. 21. or of Ionians, Strub. vi. 272. Thucydides ſays by a co- 
hill, lony from Gela { Geli ), who called it Agragas, from a neigh- 
| to bouring brook, vi. 4-3 but the citadel is faid to have been, built 

long before by DzDXLvs, at the deſire of Cocartus, king, of 
the Sicily, to whom that famous artiſt had fled for protection a- 
one gainſt Minos king of Crete, Pauſan. vii. 4.; Diador. iv. 73, 
ence who, having come into Sicily to demand that Dædalus ſhould 
(cam be given up to him, was deceived by  Cocalus, and treache- 
lar- rouſly killed, being ſuffocated while in bath, B. 79. 
con- The Agrigentines flouriſhed long as a free people. The firſt 
vii. that reduced them to 1 was PHALARIS, originally a 
their tax-gatherer, who accompliſhed his purpoſe by ſingular art, 


they Polyen. Strat. v. i. and exerciſed. on his ſubjects the greateſt 
were cruelties.  _ = | 5 
cion PERILLUS, an Athenian artiſt, brought to this tyrant a 
brazen bull of exquiſue workmanſhip, ſo contrived, that the 
their voice of a en incloſed in it, with his tongue cut out, would 
exactly reſemble the bellowing of a bull. Having pointed out 
i by the wonderful effect this would have, if ſet on a fire with cri- 
ilding minals ſhut up in it, and perceiving the tyrant highly delighted 
with the invention, he expected a great reward for his inge-" 
rlongs nuity ; but Phalaris ordered the experiment to be firſt made 
on himſelf, to the great ſatisfaction of all Agrigentum, Pin. 
xxxiv. 8. / 19.3 Cic. Off. ii. 7.3 Ovid. Art. Am. i. 653.3 . 
| ſixty 43743 Triſt. iii. 11. 40.3 Fal. Max. ix. 2. ext. g.; Juvenal. 
n the vii. 81.3 Perf. iii. 39. He, however, frequently yſed- it af- 
walls terwards for the puniſhment of his enemies, Cic. Piſ. 18.; 
Ver. iv. 33. hence Phalariſmus, cruelty or tyranny, Id. Aut. 
Vi. 11. 12. His ſubjects at laſt roſe upon him and put him 3 1 
on the Wi to death, Cic. Off: ii. 7. by ſtoning him, according to Vale- "1 
rus Maximus, at the inſtigation of Zend of Elea, ( Eleates ) the | 
paloſopher, iii. 3. ext. 2. as Ovid ſays, in that inſtrument of 
torture, in Pide, 439. about 570 years B. C. r ‚ 
Amilcar, when he took Agrigentum, carried this famous 
bull to Carthage. Scipio Africanus, the younger, having de- 
troyed that city about 260 yeats after, feſtored it again to 
ieee 
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266 ' Hhitient Sicily, 

Agrigentum, where it remained in the time of Auguſtus, whey 
Diodorus Siculus wrote his hiſtory “, xiii. 91. 6 
There are certain letters aſcribed to Phalaris, which repre. 
ſent him under a very different character from what he bears 
in hiſtory ; but theſe, although believed by many to be ge- 
nuine, are generally reckoned ſpurious. 1 

Alfter the death of Phalaris the Agrigentines long enjoyed 
liberty. Thero or Theron, who was contemporary with 
Rerxes, ruled with ſuch moderation, that the people never 


were more happy, Diodor. xi. 53. When the Athenians in- 


vaded Sicily the pf ng. formed an alliance with 
them from jealouſy e Syracuſans, Diodor. xiii, 4.; but 
finding, that inſtead of friends they had gotten maſters, 
they 2 changed ſides. About ſeven years after the de- 
feat of the Athenians before Syracuſe, the Carthaginians ſent 


a great army into Sicily under Hamilcar, who obliged the 


inhabitants of Agrigentum to leave their city, and plundered 


it of every thing valuable, Bid. go. It was again reſtored 


about ſixty years after by Timoleon, after defeating the Cartha- 
int, d. xvi. 90. It muſt have ſpeedily acquired ſtrength; 
or in about twenty-four years we find it engaging in war with 
Agathocles, Id. xix. 70. Before the ewe of Pyrrhus in 
Sicily, the Agrigentines had been ſubjected to deſpotiſm by 
Fbintiat, who was ſupported by the Carthaginians ; but en- 
couraged by the aſſiſtance of the Epirots, they expelled their 
tyrant and the Carthaginian garriſon, and then joined the con- 
federacy of the other Grecian ſtates in Sicily under Pyrrhus, 
Diodor. xxii. 11. & 14. After the departure of that prince 


they again ſubmitted to the Carthaginians, who made Agri- 


gentum their head-quarters at the beginning of the firſt Punic 
war, Polyb. i. 17. It was therefore attacked by the Romans, 
1b. and taken after a blockade of ſome months, 1b. 19.; Diodor. 
xx11. 7. During the long conteſt between theſe two ſtates 


A ſimilar jffirument of torture is faid to have beet uſed, among others, 
by Agathotles, tyrant of Syracuſe, upon the people of Egeſta, when he de- 
ſtroyed that city, Diedor. xx. 71. This tyrant appears to ine exceeded Pha- 
laris in every ſpecies of cruelty. Phalaris ſometimes ſhewed himſelf to be not 
devoid of virtuous feelings, Two friends, Melanippue and Chariton, had con- 
ſpired his death. Chariton, to fave his friend, determined to execute the enter. 
priſe alone ; but ſailing in his attempt to ſtab the tyrant, he was. apprehended 
and put to the rack to make him diſcover his accomplices. This he bore with 


© greet fortitude, and reſuſed to make any diſcovery. Melanippus hearing of it, 

came to the tyrant, and told him, that he was not only an accomplice, but, 2 
was in reality the caſe, the author of the plot, and begged that he might ſuffer 
in place of his friend, Phalaris, admiring ſuch n pardoued them both, 
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Ancient Sicily. | 
Agrigentum was repeatedly beſieged and taken, and ſuffered 


from both the moſt cruel outrages, B. & Diodor. xxiii. 1 3.3 a 


Liv. xxiv- 35. XXV- 23. xXxvi. 40. Its ſituation, as deſcribed 
by Polybius, ix. 21. made it always a place of conſequence. 
The number of inhabitants was ſo ' diminiſhed by its frequent 


diſaſters, that when it fell under the power of Rome, by a "RES 


cree-of the ſenate new planters were brought to it from the 
other cities of Sicily by T. Manlius the prætor; and Scipio 
preſcribed laws about chuſing their ſenate, that one half 
ſhould be taken from the old, and the other from the new ci» 
tizens, Cic. Verr. ii. 50. After this we find very little men- 
tion made of Agrigentum in the Roman authors; Strabo ſays 
that only the veſtiges of its former greatneſs remained in his 


40 


1 


time, vi. 272. as indeed of all the cities on that coaſt. which | 


had been under the power of the Carthaginians, 74. 


The preſent town of GIRGENTI occupies the mountain _ 


on which the ancient citadel ſtood, containing near 20,000 
people. The remains of antiquity here are more conſiderable 
than in any other part of the iſland. They lie about a mile 
from the modern city, and conſiſt W of temples, cata» 
combs, and ſepulchres. Of the temples, the moſt entire are 
thoſe of Venus and Concord; and of the tombs, that of The- 
ron. The ſtone of theſe buildings is the ſame as that of the 
whole mountain, a concretion of ſea- ſand and ſhells full of per- 
forations, of a hard and durable texture, and of a deep reddiſh 
brown colour. The walls, of the old town were in a great 
meaſure cut out of the ſolid rock. Travellers agree that it 
was a moſt favourable ſituation for a large city. It is ſaid ta 
have been anciently famous for its breed of horſes, Virg. Ain. 
uw. 704. To them they ſometimes built tombs, and on ſeveral 
of theſe erected pyramids, Plin. viii. 42. % 64 


Weſt from Agrigentum was Camicus, the ſeat of Cocilus, 


on a river of the ſame name, where Minos was killed, Strab. 
vi. 273-3 Herodot. i. 169. Weſt from this is the river Ha- 
ljeus, at the mouth of which ſtood HERAcLERA, called Minoa, 
Liv. xxiv, 35.3 Polpb. i. 2543 Cie. Verr. ii. 50. becauſe it is 
ſuppoſed to have been built by Minos, when he came into Si- 
cily in queſt of Dxdalus ; the inhabitants were called HERA- 


CLIENSES, Cic. Verr. iii. 43.—Weſt of this is the river Hyes4, 


Plin. iii. 8. joined by the Crimeſſus,  Crimiſus or Criniſus, Virg. 
En. v. 38. near which Timoleon defeated the Carthaginians 
with an army greatly inferior in number, and obliged them to 
ber the iland, Bare avi 78.1.3 Nr. fe 2: 


Not 
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Not far from the mouth of this river, now called Maduine, on 

the weſt fide, ſtood SELINUS, founded by the people of Me- th 
gara, Thucydid. vi. 4.3 Strab. v. 272. named from the quantity an 
of wild parſley, (cexirer.) which grows there; ſo likewiſe the c0! 


river, Strab. xvii. 834, called Palmeſa by Virgil, from its palm- 2 
trees, Zn. iii. 705.; Sil. xiv. 209. which Cicero ſays abound- | 
ed in thoſe parts, Cic. Verr. v. 33. . 85. This is not now the no 
caſe ; hence it is ſuppoſed the poet alludes to the dwarf palm, fey 
or palmetto, which here covers the waſte lands as thick as loy 
furze or broom does in other countries. The inhabitants boy 
were called Selinuntii. They made a brave defence againſt the ſtre 


Carthaginians under Hannibal, and ſuffered dreadful crueltics the 


after the city was taken, about the 359th year of Rome, Pai 
Diodor. xiii. 55.—60. But the Carthaginians were” ſoon after 


_ expelled by Hermocrätes, the Syracuſan, IB. 63. They, how- A 


ever, again took the place, and having deſtroyed it, tranſport- Ro 


ed the inhabitants to Lilybæum, Id. Xxiv. i. It ſeems to hare . une 


been again reſtored ; for it is mentioned as one of the firſt con- Pu 
fiderable places in the iſland taken by the Saracens, and one of Sil, 
the laſt they abandoned. It was razed to the ground by the con 
The ancient greatneſs of Selinus is proved by the veſt; ty 
of it which ill remain, forming the moſt e aden 1 
blage of ruins in Europe. They lie in ſeveral ſtupendous mo! 


heaps, with many columns ſtil erect, and at a diſtance re- PAN 
ſemble a large town with a crowd of ſteeples. The ruins of ben 


three temples of the old Doric order are chiefly remarkable; Lily 
one of them is ſaid to have been about three hundred and thirty cau 


feet long, and thirty-nine feet broad. 1 Ane 
Near Selinus was Thermæ Zelinuntiæ, Strab. vi. 275. now \ 
Sciacca, the ſcene of bloody feuds between two noble families exce 
called Luna and Perollo, which originated frem a preference and 

8 ES the former in a love affair, by the- influence of King cele 
Hanrix; See Stoinburnt, xxxv. Sciacca ſtands upon a very ſteep Vir 
rock hanging over the ſea, and excavated in every direction in- by 
to prodigious magazines, where the corn of the neighbouring who 


territory, which is very fertile, is depoſited for exportation. 
It contains about thirteen thouſand inhabitants. At the call- 
ern toot of the hill are'ſeyeral very ſtrong mineral ſprings, one 
of them impregnated with ſulphur, hot enough to boil an egg. 
This is uſed in caſes of cutaneaus and ſcorbutie diſorders, pa- 
ralytic affections, &c. Fragments of the conduits, pipes, and 
buildings of the ancient baths are ſtill extant. 1 
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on There are ſeveral inconſiderable ſtreams between gelinus and 


le- the cape 3 the chief is Maadra, on which was an emporium, 


ity and a fort of the Selinuntii of the ſame name, where now is a 
the confiderable:town, whence the weſtern part of Sicily is called 
m- Val di Maar. N 1 5 

w- The moſt weſterly point of Sicily was called LILYB/AEUM, 
the now cape Beco or Marſalla, a plain neck of land projecting a 
Im, few miles into the ſea, and for ſome. ſpace covered with ſhal- 

28 low water, Firg. En. iii. 706. There. was a town and har- 
nts bour near it of the ſame name, built by the Carthaginians, and 
the ſtrongly fortified, Diador. xxii. 14. which ſuſtained a ſiege of 
ties the Romans for ten years in the firſt Punic war, Id. xxiv. in. 
me, Paljb. i. 41. &c. vs 2 1 2 — f te 1 , LT 
ſter ear Lilybæum are three ſmall iſlands, called AGires or 
ow- Agiſe, from Mgigſa, one of their number, near which the 
ort- Romans, under Lutatius Catulus, defeated the Carthaginians 
ave under Hanno in a ſea- fight, which put an end to the (firſt 
don⸗ Punic war, after it had laſted twenty -ſour years, Pohyb. i. Go. 
e of Sl. i. 61. iv. 79. vi. 684. Peace was granted to them, on 
the condition that they ſhould give up all Sicily; and pay to the 

Romans two thouſand two hundred talents, of ſilver for twen- 
iges ty , C.. J.. 
— The firſt town north of the cape was MoTrE, near the 
dous montory /AEGETHARSUM or Agithallum: then the town Dre- 
re- PANUM, now Trapani, ſo named from the ſhore being. there 
8 of bent in the form of a ſcythe, (error,) fifteen miles from 
able; Liybzum. Virgil makes Zneas call this coaſt i/lztgbilis, be- 
hirty cauſe unfertile, n. iii. 707. ar becauſe he there loſt his father 

Anchiſes, 5. | £222 06 VF 
now North of this was mount ER X, the higheſt in the iſland 
nilies except Ætna, Polyb. i. 55, hence compared WER il to Athos 
rence and the Appenines, Æn. xii. 701. on the top of which was a 
King celebrated temple of Venus, - 14. whence ſhe is called Exycina, 
ſteep Virg. En. v. 759.3 Horat. od. i. 2. 23. ſaid td have been built 
n in- by Eryx the ſon of Venus and Butes, a prince of this iſland, 
uring who is reported to have contended with Hercules in boxi 
ation. Diader. iv. 23. enriched with gifts by Eneas, and hence h 1 
ealt- m great veneration, Diodor. iv. 83. The flaves who attended 
„ one this temple were called VENXkII, Cic. Cecil. 17. In che ſe- 
n egy; cond Punic war à temple was built to Venus Ex Tena at 
8, nn 1 Liv. xxii. g. & 10. without the Colline gate, Strub. 
5 an „CCC ODS, $orgn 07 aro Ed ot 
Below the top of the mountain ſtood the town! ERYX, a 
There place of great ſtrength, 1b. 273. Hamilcar, general of the 


* 
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Carthaginians, who poſſeſſed this town, Polyb. i. 58. and Dre. 
panum, being hard preſſed by the Romans after the battle of 


_ Xfgates, was obliged to evacuate both, Liv. xxi. 41. xxyiii 


41. and fubmit to the terms preſcribed by the victors. 
North- eaſt from Eryx ſtood AGESTA or SGS THA, faid to 


have been founded by Zneas, Cic. Verr. iv. 33. and the work 


conducted by Egeftus, who gave his name to the city, Feftuc; 
or by a body of men ſent from Ws by Philocletes under 
Zgeſtus, a Trojan, Strab. vi. 272. It lay upon a ridge of 
hills-gently ſloping towards the north, ſheltered on the ſouthern 
and eaſtern quarters by high rocky eminences, at the foot of 


which two roaring brooks winded their courſe and embraced 


the city, called by Æneas Scamander and Simeis, Strabo, xiii. 


Sog. to which Virgil is ſuppoſed to allude, Zn. v. 634. & 


756. ; for his Acgſia is the ſame with Ægeſta, B. 718. & 750. 
The emporium, or port of Segeſta, was at the mouth of the 
river, near the ſpot where Caffelamare now ſtands. Segeſta 


had the advantage of hot mineral waters within its diſtrict, which 


are ſtill uſed for medical purpoſes. Of the ruins of Segeſta, 
the chief is a Doric temple of thirty-ſix columns, all perfe&tly 
entire, except one, which has been damaged by a frroke of 
lightning. This edifice is a parallelogram of one hundred and 
fixty-two' feet by fixty-ſix, 

-- PANORMUS, now Pal/erme, the preſent capital of Sicily, 


as ſo named from the excellence of its harbour, Diodoy. xxii. 


14. It is ſaid to have been founded by the Phœnicians, after- 
wards poſſeſſed by the Greeks, T Hucydid. vi. 2. for ſome time the 
chief place of'the Carthaginians; and taken by the Romans in the 


' firſt Punic war, Polyb. i. 38. who afterwards retained poſſeſſion 


of it, Liv. xxiv. 36. xxIx. 1. It always continued faithful to 


the Roman republic and empire, till it fell under the power of 
the Saracens, /a-. 821, who made it their metropolis. The 


Normans took it from the Infidels, and made it the ſeat of em- 


Pire, A, 1071. 8 5 |; 4 * n 5 ; 5 ; 
About a mile weſt of Palermo is mount Erxc'ra or Firs, 


now Pellegrino, which Hamilcar Barcat ſtrongly - fortified to- 


wards the end of the firſt Punic war, . Polyb, i. 56.; Diode 


xXxii. 14. and preſerving a free communication with the ſea, 

maintained the poſt for five years, againſt all the efforts of the 
Romans to take it, Ib. xxiii. in, till he was obliged, by the 
neceſſities of his country, to give it up, with the reſt of the 


iſland. On this mount now ſtands the ſhrine of Saint Reſalia, 


the protectreſs of Palermo. On the caſt of: the city _ 


river of the ſame name, Plin. iii. 8. founded by the people 


Aricient Sicily. 


A few miles eaſt from Panormus ſtood HIMERA, on ' 
Ln 


Zancle or Meſsana, Strab. vi. 272. taken and deſtroyed by 
Hannibal, a general of the Carthaginians, in the firſt Punic 


war, Diodor. xiii. 59.3 Cic. Verr. iv. Such of the citizens 
as ſurvived built Thermæ on the ſide of the river, Cic, 
The ID town on the eaſt was Cephaledum, dium, v. «dis, 
Cic. Verr. ii. 52. now Cephaludi, Sil. xiv. 253. ; then the river 
Mondlus and the town HALESA, Cic. ib. 7.; Sil. ib. 219. Cas 
LACTA, Cie. Verr. Wi. '43, (bann du m littus, Sil. xiv.” 
252.3 Diodot. xii: 8. — HALUNTIUM, Cic. Verr. iv. 23.— 
Agathyrna; Liv. xxvi. 40; — Tyndaris on the river Helicnm. 


loris, Strab. vi. 66. — Then Nablöchus, and between theſe, 
a temple of Diana Faſcelina, Sil. xiv. 261. on the river | Melas 
or Melan, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 486. where the oxen of the ſun were 
ſuppoſed to be kept, 15. and on this ſhore ſomething like their 
ordure was imagined to be thrown out by the ſea, Plin. ii. 98. 
— On the voy tween Mylz and Nauldchus, Sextus Pom- 
5 defeated by Agrippa in à ſea-fight, Suet., Aug. 16. 


A conſiderable ſpace of the interior part of Sicily is covered 
by mount TNA, now Gibello, an inſulated mountain; or 
detached from all others; the largeſt volcano in the world. 
It is about two miles in perpendicular height, and above 
one hundred miles in circumference at the baſe; ſome make 
it conſiderably mote, but it has never been meaſuted with 
geometrical accuracy. It is divided into three circles or Zones," 
the largeſt and loweſt of which is called Piemonteſe, and occu- 
pies a breadth of eighteen miles of rich cultivation: the ſe 
cond, Regione Sylvgſa, or Nemoreſa, the woody region, fix 
miles: and the third, Regione deſerta, Netta or Scbpetru, the 
barren region, alſo fix miles, always covered with fnow, but 
the lower part'of it only in winter. Thus the whole aſcent is 
about thirty miles. It appears at a diftance like a vaſt regular ta- 
pering cone or ſugar-loaf terminating in a point. The refine cra- 
ter of this immenſe volcano is a circle of about three miles and a 
half in circumference, as it was in the time of Pliny, iii. 8. 
It goes ſhelving down on each fide, and forms a regular hol. 


2 


irtle river Orẽthur, now Ammiraglio, on the banks of Which 
Cecilius Metellus defeated: the Carthaginians, Polyb. i. 09. 


MrLz, near the river Longanus, twenty-five miles from Pe- 
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low, like a vaſt amphitheatre. Near the center 6f the crater 
is the great mouth of the volcano, whence iſſue volumes of 
ſmoke, and ſometimes fire. 

The a ppearance of the riſing ſun from the top of Etna is 
eſteemed one of the grandeſt objects in nature. The extent of 
the proſpect is immenſe. Several ſmaller mountains of con- 
fiderable bulk rife on the ſides of Ætna in different parts, and 
from ſome one of theſe the great eruptions have burſt forth, 

and not from the opening at the top. 


The firſt ancient author who mentions an eruption of mount 


Etna is Pindar. From the ſilence of Homer concerning it, 
it is ſuppoſed that either there had never been an eruption be- 
fore his time, or at leaſt not for many ages. The firſt erup- 
tion is ſaid to have happened in the time of Pythagoras. From 
that time till the battle of Pharſalia were haue ane hun- 
dred eruptions. 

Thucydides, after mentioning an eruption in the one 
Gant war, about the year of Rome 329, ſays it happened the 
 fiftieth year after the firſt- eruption, and that there had been 
three: eruptions from the time that Sicily was inhabited by 
the Greeks, iii. 116. The ancients imagined. that Aitna was 
diminiſhed by its eruptions, Elan. viii. 11. but of this Sene- 

ca ſpeaks\doubtfully *, Ep. 9. 

On the north of Xtna was the town Tiss4, Sil. xiv. 268. 
near the river Onabala ; the inhabitants, TIssENSsEs, Cic. Verr. 
ü. 38. On the fouth,- Ineſſa, called alſo Arxa, Strab. vi. 
268.3 Diador. xi. 49. & 76.— Weſt of it, Centuripa, -pe, or 

ge, on the river Cyamordrus, Polyb. i. 9.; Thucydid. vi. 94.; 

ic. Verr. iv. 29. between them, Adranum or Hadranum, 
4 by Dionyſius, Diodor. xiv. 38.; Sil. xiv. 251. South of 

14 5 a Major. — There were two other towns in Sicily cal- 

bla, beſides this; Hyblz Parva, called alſo Megara, 
Fi p. 259. and Hybla Minor, or Hera v. Herea, Cic. Att. ii. I. 
near Camarina. 

Weſt from Etna were Galeria, Diodor! xvi; 68. — Herbita, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 32. — Symethum, on the river Symzthus, and 
above it Agyrium, Cic, Verr. iii. 27. the birth- place of Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Diodor. i. 4. — Afrorus, near the river Ch: y/as, 
Cie. Verr. iv. 44. South of it, ENNA, almoſt in the centre 
of Le iſland, ſituate on an eminence, fervounded by flowery 


. Etna is termed Tyvrnöis, Adis, becauſe the giant Typbon or Hybæui was 
ſuppoſed to be placed under it, Ovid. ep. xv. 11. alſo TRAIN ARA ETxa, i. e. 
Sicila, as being the moſt remarkable thing in the iſland, Virg. u. iii. 554. 


Wy which is hence pry Triivs AETNEZXA, Ovid, Met. viii. 260. 
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: certaine l. | 
etymology. yx. 


Tu firſt inhabitants of Sicily were the Cyc!9pr and 
Soner, a ſavage race of men. It was afterwards people 
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neadows, whence Proſerpine was carried off by Pluto, Cie. 
rr. i. 48.3 Diodor. v. 3. Near it were ſeveral lakes, 15. 
the chief of which was called Pexcvs, Ovid. Met. v. 385: 
At Enna Ceres was worſhipped with particular devotion, hen« 
the was called Ennenfis Ceres, Cic. Verr. fi. 39. 
Faſt from this was the town Palica, neat ite temple of the 
Palici, certain indigenous divinities, built on the fide of a lake, 


— 


called Jacus. buen the waters of which, in ſome places, 


boiled up as if by the force of fire, This temple was an in- 
violable azFlum, and oaths wide in it were, held moft Tacred, 
Dindor. xi. 89. A perſon convicted 1 e falfely was - 


- drowned in the lake, Macrob. Sat. v. 19. Sil. Kir. 226. Near 


this lake was Menez, the native place 'of DuceTivs, a brave 
general of the Sicilians, Diador. xi. 76. xii. 49. whoſe chief 
city was called TxIxACRTIA, which Diodorus fays was very po- 
pulous, and held the firſt rink among the Sicilian towns. But 


, 


no other author mentions it. After the death of Ducetius Tt 
nn EY 


was deſtroyed by the Spracufans, vßß. 
| There were ſeveral other interior towns in Sicily, mention- 


ed by the claſſics, as, Bidis, near Syracuſe, Cie." Verr. ii. 22. 


Herbeſſus, Liv. xxiv. 30.3 Trictla, br Trischla, now Calatgha | 
kita, ori the top of a very lofty mountain, of difficult acceſs, 


where Trypho and Atherizo eſtabliſhed the head quarters of the 


republic of flayes, whom they refcued from bondage, 4. u. 


649, and defended themſelves againſt the Romans for four 


years, till they were reduced by Aquilius,' Diodor. fragment. 
xxxvi.; Flor. iii 19.3 Liv. chit. 67. 68. & 69. Freinſhem. fup- 
lem. z, Entella, near the river Crimiſſus; 1#te, on'inount Lea, 

Sil. xiv. 272.; Halyce, towards Lilybzum, or . . now 


: 1 bye — in of its waters and 1 | —.— - 
"Petrea, Callipdlis, Eng yon, Ib. 249-3; Amaſtra, , Apellonia, A- 
; rabela, Zubœa, Kc. But foreral of 555 i 


| 7 were places of 
ſmall importance, and the ſituation of ſome of them is not 


* 


Sicily is no divided into three parts; Val di Noto, [o cal- 
led from the principal town of that diviſion ; Val di Mazara, 


named from one of its cities; and Ju Demon, of uncertain 
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different nations, 7 by the Greeks It was governed by 
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” Dr Filer of Siaily 


| Syracuſe enjoyed libe 


* 


\# 


a number of petty princes, called Tyrant who bei * 
led, the Ne nt late enjoyed e of freedom. he fel 
of Sicily generally followed the fortune of Syracuſe, its capital. 
The Carthaginians made many attempts to become maſters 
of the iſland. Having formed an alliance with Xerxes, ki 
of Perſia, they invaded it with a great army under Hamilcar, 
but were defeated by GxL oN, tyrant of Syracuſe, b. C. 481. 
The merits of Gelon enabled him to tranſmit the ſovereignty 
to his brother | Hero : but Thra/ybu{us, the ſon of Hiero, on 
account of his. tyrannical behaviour, was expelled. After which 
Was attacked by the Athenians. __ 3 


| | En oor Ars of Bois 7 
», DIONYSIUS. having, with wonderful addreſs and much 


cruelty, made himſelf maſter of the government, after ſurpri- 
{ing turns of fortune, held it for thirty-cight years. For molt 
Part of that time he carried on war againſt. the Carthaginians 
with various-ſuceeſs. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Dionyſus, 
called the Younger, who equalled-him in cruelty, but not in a- 
18 He was firſt expelled by his relation Dion, the ſcho- 
Jar of Plato, at whoſe deſire he had formerly invited that phi- 
loſopher to his court, but profited little by his inſtructions. 


x 


Dion being aſſaſſinated by Calippus, an Athenian, the ty- 


rant again obtained the government; but was finally . expelled 
by TimoLeoN; of Corinth, one of the moſt virtuous of the 
Greeks, who reſtored liberty to Syracuſe, and to. the reſt of 


Sicily, b. C, 347. Dionyſius retiting to Corinth, is faid to 


have been forced by extreme poverty to open a ſchool for teach- 


ing children. 1 IR 1 
Ihe Syracuſans taſted the ſweets of liberty but for a ſhort 
time. ... AGATHOCLES, the ſon of a potter, obtained the ſove- 
1 and exerciſed it with the moſt horrid cruelty. Being 
Africa, where at firlt he met with the greateſt ſucceſs ; but 
ſuffering a reverſe of fortune, he baſely abandoned his troops, 


1 and returned to Syracuſe. He at laſt periſhed by poiſon, after 


— 


à reign of 3 years, b. C. 289. 


The Syracuſans, being hard preſſed by the Carthaginians, 


| requeſted aid from ae at that time in Italy. His rapid 
ſucceſs ar firſt gave them great hopes; but having, by his in- 


ſolence and imprudence, alienated the affections of the Syra- 


18210 he ſuddenly left them expoſed to new calamities, bj 
3 „ 5 
They never regained tranquillity till HERO, a deſcendant of 


A Gelon, Was created King. He having relinquiſhed the alliance 
al che Carthaginians, in che firſt Punic war. Joined the Ro- 


* 
/ 


mans; 


eged by the Carthaginians, he boldly carried the war into 
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- mts; And during a peaceful reign of fifty Feats, tendered his 
: ſubjects Ha Y- The troubles which Called the murder of 
| of his ſon Hieronymut, who was cut off for his cruelty, termi- 
P nated in the final reduction of the iſland to the Romans. 
8 Sicily was the firſt country they reduced into the form of a 
75 rovince. Since the overthrow of the Roman empire, it has 
„ gener Dar the fame fur with the kingdom of Naples. 
-q -- Stcty is governed by a viceroy, appointed by the king of 
h Naples, who 5 Palermo, Nd uk 8 the e 
q controuled authority as his maſter. The Barons exerciſe 
ch abſolute” power over their vaſſals. All cauſes, civil and cri- 
3 minal, are determined by their creatures. This abject ſtate 
n of the people diſcourages induſtry. ' There is therefore little 
, commerce in the ' iſland, but what arifes from the neceſſi - 
ne ty of diſpoſing of its fuperfluous products for thoſe of fo- 
2 reign countries, which habit and luxury have rendered ne- 
2 y for the ſupport, cloathing, or convenience of its inhabi- 
i tants; and theſe articles they generally receive at ſecond-hant 
i from Naples, Genoa, Venice, or Leghorn, © The prineipal 
trade of thi iſland is carried on at Palermo and Meſſina. 
7 The exports are, eorn, oil, wine, brandy,” cheeſe, ſalt-fiſn, 
8 lilk, fruit, manna, ſalt, ſumach for dying, lemon-juice, rags, 
of ſulphur, &c. The © imports from different countries are too 
5 numerous to be recounted; Swinburn. (bid 
* The inquiſition was aboliſhed in Sicily the 24th March 1781, 
by the addreſs and influence of the Viceroy Curacrioli. 
* IIb Tot ix, er the Lip Ant Ist ANS. T 
= Brrykzx Sicily and Italy were the iſlands called FOLIA 
ut INSULZ, or Holidet, from olus their king; called alſo u- 
7th fule"VuLcax, Liv. xx. 51. or VULcAxIx, and by the Greeks, 
HepheſtiZdes,, from *Hopaureoc, the Greek name of Vulcan, be. 
WP cauſe ſome of them emitted flames, as they {Hl do; alſo TE - 
old PAR FORUM i#*n/#lz, from Lipora, the chief of them, Plin. 
5. i. 9.3 Strab. vi. 274. and 275. now the Lipari or Liparcun 
iſlands, ſeven in number, 1b. & Diodor. v. 7.3 Mel. li. 7. 
100 The largeſt, next to Lipara, is Strongj/e, now Strombols, 
x named from its round figure, Strab. ib. 276. about ten miles 
. in circumference; it now ſends forth flames inceſſantly. Its 
ace crater is not on the ſummit, as in other voleanoes, but 
Ro- on its ſide, more than two hundred yards; from the tog. 
ns; Wl © bis mountain Kolus, Se god of che winds;.. Sil. ix, 492 
1 $303 450 ; - . m 2 5 ; Va 
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De they were Gayryivg 8 golden cup to Delphi as » preſent to Apelle, '0 -— 
ws | |  & 0. EQuenue 


in a.valt cave, as in a priſon, hence Virgil calls it ol. 1a, 
En. i. 52. after Homer, Ody/5. x. init.; but this name may alſo 
refer to Lipära, as En. viii. 416. or indeed to all theſe iſlands. 
Ihe iſland between Lipara and Sicily was called HIERA 
{iepa,) i- e. ſacra ic. Vulcano, Diodor. ibid. or Templum V. 11 
cani, Strab. ibid. by Virgil; Vulcania tellus, Ibid. by Strabo al 
fo Thermiſſa, from its emiſhon - of flames, Ibid.; here Vulcan 


Was ſuppoſed to have his work-ſhop, -Thucydid. iii. BB. It was 


beheved: there was a communication below ground 
Liparean volcanoes and tna, Diodor. ibid. - 
> North-weſt of Hiera are, Ericuſa, ſo called from being co- 
vered with heath, now Alicudi, and Phenicuſa, from its a- 
-bundance of palm-trees'or palmettos, now Felicudi. The other 
two are, Didjme and Ewonymos ; the laſt is ſo called, becauſe 
1 M, the left of thoſe who. ſail from Lipara to Sicily, 
atr ab. 1b. r e ia, 777982 17185 
There are two or three ſmall iſlands eaſt from the Lipari 
iſlands not clafſed with them; Heraclea, or the iſiand of Her- 
cules, Hicgſia, & c. and two to the weſt, Mica and Osxkopes, 


1 


named from the bones (074) of fix-thouſand mutinous merce- 
naries, whom che Carthaginians ſent, thither to periſh, Dioder 


„ 1 25 8 3 181 e 

There was in Lipara a city of the ſame name, founded by 
Lipärus, the ſon of Auſon, a king of Italy, who gave name to 
it and the iſland. He was ſucceeded by OLS, a fo- 
reigner, (the ſon of Hippötos, Diadar. iv. 67. hence cal 
led HirrorApEs, Ovid. ep. xviii. 46.), who happened to come 
to the iſland, and married Cydne, the daughter of Liparus. 
This Zolus is ſaid to have invented the uſe of ſails. From 
His {kill in prognoſticating the weather, he is repreſented in 


flable as the ruler of the winds, Id. v. 7.' Homer makes Ulyſ- 


„Jes, in his wanderings, to land on. the iſland of Eölus, and to 
receive from him the winds, ſhut up in a leathern bag, Oay/: 
. 19. Lipara was afterwards poſſeſſed by a colony of Cnidi- 
ans and Rhodians, Diodor. v. g. It fitted out a fleet, and ha- 
ving the other iſlands under its ſubjection, long withſtood all 


the attacks of the Tuſcans, Strab. vi. 275. nay, often yanquiſh- 


ed them DOS, and ſent the tenth of the ſpoil as a preſent to 
Apollo at Delphi, Diador. v. g. The Athenians alſo attacked 


them, but without ſucceſs 3 Thueydid. iii. 88. 1 * f 


- 


* 


f 


dende time of Camilſhs the Liparenſes publicly: exerciſed piracy, but they 
© did not ac as pirates to the Roman e e 0 N 5 


who |- their , power, 
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Pal Was not wrecked. here, but on an illand 0 e far 


tenth part of the plunder of Veji. Timaſitheus, the chief magiſtrate'of > 
from a motive of religion, not only. reſtored the cup to the ambaſſadors; but 


n pic. ee 


de ee, under the donnie of the quis 
4 1. 21. It was taken by the Romans in 15 
ti 


Punic war, B. 39. after which we find it ſeldom men 


the Romans it ſeems to have been much FROM. ad ** 


en en BA Cic. Verr. ii. 37. ; 


In the African ſea, about eighty-four miles 8 Glas 


K. ane hundred and thirteen from Lilybæum, is the illand 
51059 or Merirx, lin. iii. 8.3 Strub. xvil 12 8 
5 5 Lag remarkable for its manufactures, as it; 27 
err. iv. 46, particularly of cotton, Diodar. v. k2- 
82 1 Melitenſis ho wei i. e. ey g er facta, . 
| this iſland the Apoſtle aul is ſaid to wregked, 
4a, Xxviii. 1. to hom a 72 is 5 kg 


ay a bn it: at Ach time the Mattel ieve $76 SY 
— — the venomous animals of the iſland, and baude them 


from. it for yay? It ſcents, in fact, there are nqw no, venom-- 


ous an 3 See. Brydone's Tour e, 2 
be bebe 


commentators maintain 


the Hadriatic, on the coaſt of Illyricum, now 
led A Melede, and belonging to the republic of Raguſa, ,...... TY 
Malta, was firſt pevpled; by a colony of 99 who, ex 


tending their commexce all the way to the Nr ccran, 


found. this iſland a commodious ſtation, on account of its ex- 
cellent harbours, Diadar. v. 12. It, was, afterwards poſſeſſed 
by the Carthaginians. Sempronius the conſul 2 


der che power of the Romans in the ſecond Punic war, Lip 


xxi. 5 1. 
Malta is now famous for 3 the reſidence of the Can 


of St John of Jeruſalem, Dum called the Knights of Malta, 


to whom it was given by the Rhodes bye Charles V. 1530, af- 
ter they were driven ee Rhoa 

town is Valetta. 

were ovliged to raiſe the ſiege with great loſs, 1 $06 | 


. 
ſequence of a vom which Camillus had made of charming. to that god the 


ra 


alfo, having entertained them hoſpitably, ſent a guard of ſhips to condu& them 


to Delphi, and bring them back ſafe to Rome On which, account, bya decree 


A. the ſenate, a league of e Was. in Ru, and 1 wank 
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478 „ Sardinia and 2 


e om Nika i uus cu now cn, and . 
8 "+a, Si. Mv. 273. FTE 


"/ SARDINIA, OD 39" et 5 41 e norch a 100 be. 
tween 8 and 10? eaſt longitude, about 170 miles long; and go 
broad, Strabo ſays, 220 miles long, and 98 broad, v. p. 224.; 


of a fertile ſoil, but unhealthful; called by the Greeks Tchnifa, 
from its reſemblange 1 to the ſole of the foot. Its chief city was 
Calari, Cacriarr. It is ſeparated from Corſica by a ſtrait 
called 7. aphros or Faſſa, about ſeven miles broad, now the 
Praits of Bonifacio. Neither ſerpents nor wolves are ſaid to be 
produced i in this iſland ; nor any poiſonous herb, except one, 
which, when eaten, contracts the nerves, and produces the 
of laughter, in which ſtate the patient dies; hence Riſus 
1rdous or Sardonius, Serv. ad Virg. ecl. vii. 41.3 Cic. Fam. 


vil. 25. Sardi venaler was another proverb for any thing of 


8 mall value, Cic. Fam. vii. 24. 

The Romans forcing the Carthaginians, het attacked. by 
their f. mercenaries, to give up this iſland, was the chief 
"cave of the ſecond Punic war. the fall 'of the Roman 
empire it vas ſubject to various ſtates. In later times, it fell 
"under the dominion of Spain. In che year 1719 it was allotted 

0 che Duke of Savoy, With tlie title of King of Sardinia. Its 

ent ſoyereign is his een, Victor Amadeus Maria, who 

ſucceeded his father, 1773. 

© CORSICA is 150 mils longs 250 gerad rough and bar- 

ren; Strabo, makes it 160 miles long, and 50 broad, v. p- 11 
called by the Greeks" Cyrnus, whence the epithet C 

le, Corſi, famous for the noble Bind. which the inhabi- 

nts made for their liberty againſt the Genoeſe, and after- 
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latitude, and 17 and 40? eaſt longitude, . 1000 miles 
a tong and 90⁰ broad, and contains che following countries: 


88 Q The bees in Corſica anciently produced bitter honey, Ovid Amor. i. 12. 10.; 
Serv. in Firg. G. iv. 100. hetice, Et thyma Ceeropia Corſica fonis 27 You ſet 
food before one accuſtomed to better fares 27 You 3 good poem 
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before reaching the top, B. At the entrance 1 a temple 


ZE 2 wart of Aba and Europe, Strab. ib. 3 


: Tear thither a colony compoſed . of 


. . 


RINTH was called 'ar ini be merge or FIRES Plin, 


t ſtood at the foot 


mus, Plin. iv. 4 The ci mY x. the ag el 14 forty 


2 v. 5 5 74 Xi. 25 N it * both the C. 
rinthian' or Criſſæan and the pe? gulphs: on the former, 
* Fan wall, about 

twelve ſtadia in length; and on Brea, diſtant 
mm Corinth ſeventy ſtadia, Strab. ib. 380. 1 to the 

had ſo many witidings, that one had to go thirty ſtadia 


of Venus, from which there was a very extenſive proſpect 
Panzſan. ii. 4.3 Strab. ib. In the citadel was a large Akt 


called Prxfxe, Plin. ib, whence PREIS UNDa is put for Co- 


rinth, Ovid. Pont. i. 3. 7. 

"The from pirates and ſtorms, i in 17 round the 
cape pes of alea and T. endrus, 83 merchants rather to 
tranſport their goods over the iſthmus, whe ce Corinth became 

75 The celebration 
ian games added to its c eee , V. 

9 * N Un Corinth were famous for VL By 

i copper with a fmall quantity of gold and ver, they 


12 d a metal extremely vey gan clled 2. 70% rb 


which was almoſt wot. againſt, G Iv. 14. and 


| therefore held in ügheſt ie Vang ey Verr. iv. 44; 
| Pin. xiIIV. 8. It 42 falfely ſuppoſed to have been accident- 
* ally produced at the burning of Corinth, when that city was 
2 by Mummius, Pin. ib. 2.; Flor. ii. 16. The ornaments 


on the pottery ware of Corinth were executed with ſuch kill, 

that they were preferred to marble and the precious metals, 

Strab. viii. 381. A number of theſe, and of the moſt valu- 

able pictures, were deſtroyed by the 13 at the 1 0 of 

the cit 

Co = lay in ruins till it was rebuilt by 7 Ceſar, w 
men. 


+4 The c extravagant price at hich. pleaſures were purchaſed in this 
tity pave octaflon to the proverbial expre Lon Non cuvis bomini contingit adire 
Comwritou, Horat. p. i. T7. gar Gel. i. S.; Strab. viii. 378. but others ſup- 
poſe an lluon ts bs here ride ro the diffculey of reaching he har of Co- 
zinih, $6 
| Ile tate for who took Corinth, was a than of great magnanimity, but had | 
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in removing the rubbiſh, found a great many veſſels of braſs 
and earthen ware, which, when carried to Rome, were ſold at a 
great price, under the name of Necrocorinthia; becauſe many 
of them were found in ſepulchres *, . 382. . 
The other cities of Achaia were leſs conſiderable; Phliur, 
unti, Pellene, Agra, Helice, deſtroyed by an earthquake, 
$trab. viii. 384.3 Egium, Rhium, Patre, , Sara Bura, Ole- 
nu, Dyme, &c. Near Ægium was Homacrriun, ſo called, 
becauſe Agamemnon there aſſembled the Grecian chiefs to con- 
cert meaſures for their expedition againſt Troy, Pauſan. vii. 


II. ELIS or EL HA. The chief cities were, Eris, on the 
river Peneus, now Belvidere ; and OLY MPIA, on the river © 
Alpheus, near which the Olympic games f were celebrated every 
fifth year; the period of four years complete being called an 
OLYMPiaD. Here was a magnificent temple of Jupiter, hence 
called OLYMPIUS ; and a celebrated mays of that god, 
made by Phidias, Strab. viii. 353. from the deſcription of Ho- 
mer, I. i. 528. | EN 3 

Near the place where Olympia ſtood was the ancient city of 
Pisa, which the people of Ris { Ele; ) deſtroyed, Pauſan. v. 
10. whence this part of the country was called PisiT1s, di, 
Strab. ib. 356. hence alſo Piſa is put for Olympia, Virg. G. | 
uw. 180. By a colony from this: city Piſæ in "Tuſcany was 
founded, hence called Alphèæ ab origine Pisx, Virg. An. x. 


„* hight 


0 Near Corinth 8 grove called 8 occaſionally the reſidence of 
Diogenes the cynic, where . Aletander the Great is ſaid to have viſited him, 
I — games * r | 

were four ſolemn games among religion, 
(hence called Iten dywrtg v. d NA, or Ip de facre certamina), the Olympic, 
Pythian, Iſthmian, and Nemzan games. Of theſe, the Olympic were the chief. 


The conteſts at all of them were much the ſame; namely, running, leaping. SY 


wreſtling, boxing, and throwing the di/cuz, a kind of round quoit of ſtone, lead, or 
other metal, launched from a run through -a hole in the middle of it. 
conteſts were called, ſrom their number, five, PxNTATHLON of QUIN- 
WIRT1UM, alſo gymaaſtic, (Tut GYMNICI,) from the place of exerciſe, {gym- 
num vel palefira,) where. the combatants (ATHLEeTEz) were trained, ulually 
naked, (u,) and for a conſiderable time before reſtricted to à particular 
regimen, Horat. art. p. 1412-3 i. Corinth. ix. 25. There was a conteſt in which 
both wreſtling and boxing were united, called pancratium, becauſe it required 
the whole ſtrength, (var xparoc-) | | . a | | 
The place where / theſe conteſts were exhibited was called STADIUM,. 
Payſon, vi. 20. The principal conteſt was running, of which there were ſeve- 
ral kinds, on foot, on horſcback, and in chariots ; chiefly the | laſt, becauſe 
9 That part of the Stadium where 
— 2 


LY 


ne 
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III. MESSENIA. —— Its chief city was called Me/6, 
which was anciently the name of the country, when it wat 
fubject to the kings of Lacedæmon, Strab. viii. 358. Meſsene 
is ſaid to have been built by Epaminondas, Pauſan. iv. 27. But 
Ovid makes it to have exiſted in the time of Hercules, Mz, 
Ai. 549 5 Jo: FE 4 : 


the horfe and chariot races were perſurmed was called HIPPODROMUs, 
Pauſan. vi. 20. & 21.; the part where the courſe began, Carceres or cancer, 


(A Sig, Panic, vel ya, becauſe anciently marked by a white line); where 


it terminated, META, (Tre, repent, vel ypatcun, linea, whence mors ultima lines 
rerum eff, Horat, ep. i. 16. 79.) The prize of the victors was a branch of the 
palm tree (PALMA), which they carried in their hands, Gell. iii. 6. and at 


the Olympic games, a crown or wreath of olive, Herodot. viii. 26.; at the 


Pythian e vpn of laurel, at the Iſthmian games, of pine; and at the 

Nemean, of parftey. -  — | IONS 

The E was made of ſmall value, that the combatants might be animated 
ove I 


by the 


of glory, not of ſordid gain. 


Thoſe who conquered were called Hrexoniez, on whom the higheſt ho- | 


nours were conferred. They were conducted with great pomp to their native 


cities, which they entered through a breach in the walls, made for that pur- 


- Poſe, in a chariot drawn by white horſes, Set. Ner. 25. whence the game 
were called Jelaſtica certamina, (from ie, invebor. ) Plin. ep x. Itg. The 
victors were maintained during the reſt of their lives at the public expence. 
Cicero informs us, that to be victor at the Olympic games / Olympionices, -ce), 
was eſteemed almoſt, more glorious than a 5 at Rome, Flacc. 13.; Tue. 
9 f. 46. hence a victor is ſaid to be equal to the gods, (Vodtoc, Lucian. de gyn- 
_ p- 273. me: ane Þn i. 1. = "me 2 18. Statues of the victors were wor 
in the wood roun e tem Jupiter Olympius, Pawan. vi. I. 2. &c. 
and allo ſometimes of their horſes, Tb. 12 Even = fr ee think it be- 
Jow them to contend at the Olympic games, Pindar. It was not required that 


the proprietor of the horſes ſhould drive them himſelf; the regiſtering of hi ' 


. No perſon branded with infamy was admitted as a com- 
atant. | 128 y 

- The Olympic games are faid to have been firſt inſtituted by Hercules, Strab. 
viii. 355.3 Apolledor. ii. 7. 2.; Diodor. iv. 14. v. 64 in honour of Pelops, Stat. 
'Theb. vi. 5. but were afterwards omitted. Homer does not mention them, 
Strab. ib. They were reſtored by Iphitus, a ſovereign of that country, as it i 


; faid, by the advice of Lycurgus, Fletarch. in Lycurg. The purpoſe ol all theſe 


mes was to prepare the vont for war, By improving their agility and 


Dreogth. i | 
- - The Greeks firſt began to mark the chronological order of events by Olym- 
piads, the year in which one Coxz8vs of Elis obtained the chief prize, that 
is, the prize in the chariot-race, and whoſe name was firſt indcribed in the 
| blic regiſter of the Eltans, and gave name to the Olympiads. This year an- 
3 to the 776th. year before Chriſt, and is # remarkable æra in hiſtory, 
Pauſan. v. 8. Some authors, as Diodorus the Sicilian, mark not only the year 
of each Olympiad, but alſo the chief Archon of Athens, and the conſuls of 
Rome for that year. oF? . 
The people of Elis / En commonly had the direction of the games, ard 
ſometimes the people of Piſa, beſore the deſtruction of that city, Strab. vu 
355+ - Thoſe chofen by the Eleans to prefide as judges of the combats, were 
ealled HzLLEnoDica, Pauſen. v. 9. or AGONOTHETE, i. e. Certaminum judr 
a vel MAGISTRI, as they are called by Suctonius, Ner. 12. As the Elcans of 
EY. : a | Fe — - terminc 


- 


.* . 
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SfrssENE ſtood at ſome diſtance north of the top of the Meſ-. 
ſenian gulph, Plin. iv. 5. It was ſtrongly fortified, and join- _ 
ed by 4 common wall to an almoſt impregnable fortreſs, called 
Irzomt, Parſ. iv. 31. like Corinth *, Strab. viii. 361. The 
ancient capital was PY LOS, the city of Neſtor ; hence he is 
called PYL1Us, Ovid. Met. viii. 365. Xi. 542. It was called 
Pzlas Meſſenidca, to diſtinguiſh it from two other towns of the 
fame name; one of them on the Alpheus, which Strabo makes 
the reſidence of Neſtor, Iv. N _— 

PyLos of Meſſenia ſtood on the Ionian ſea, near the ſmall 
iſland SphaFeria, where a large body of Lacedæmonians being 
ſurrounded by the Athenians under Demoſthenes and Cleon, 
in the Peloponneſian war, were at laſt obliged to ſurrender, 
Toarydid. iv. 142. 1 ; | i 
The other towns of Meſſenia were, Cypariſa, Methine, A. 
Ine, Thuria, Corone, Phere, Oechalia, &c. The promontory 
at the bottom of the Meſſenian gulf, on the weſt, was called 
Acklras, Pauſan. iv. 34. | | | 25 55 


IV. LACONICA or Laconia, The chief city, LACE- 
DEMON or SPARTA; the moſt powerful in ancient Greece, 
now called Mis1TRA, at the foot of mount 'TayctTus, on the 
weſt fide of the river EuRoTas, which runs into the Laconic 
gulf, forty-eight ſtadia, or ſix miles in circumference, Polyb. 
Ix, 20. the houſes ſmall and without ornament, not built cloſe 


termined the prizes, hence Elta palme, the prize of victory, Horat. od, iv. 2. 17. 
the ſame with what Virgil calls Olympiace premia palme, G. iii. 49. Celer Elev 
rarcere miſſus eguus, qaickly ftarting from the barrier, Ovid. ep. xviii. 166. Hie 
vl ad Elei metas, e maxima campi Sudabit ſpatia, ſhall run in the fadium or courſe 
at Olympia, Virg. G. iii. 202. Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum, ic. mittit, produ- 
ces mares fir to gain the prize at the Olympic games, 16. i. 59. which are cal- 
led OLyMeia, forum, ſc. certamina, Horat. ep. i. . 50.; Cic. Brut. 69. An- 
ciently women were not permitted to ſee theſe games, Pauu/ai. v. 6. but af - 
terwards we read of fc combatants, and ſome of theſe alſo viRors, Alias; 
I. I.; Pauſan. iii. 8. | + . 
The games laſted for five days, The firſt day fell on the 11th of the month 
called Hecatombeon, which began with- the new moon following the ſummer 
ſolſtice. During the celebration of the games there was a ſuſpenſion of hoſtili- 
ties between the different ſtates, Thpcydid. v. 49. & 50. i ö 
An immenſe crowd of people Alemfled to this ſolemnity, not only from all 
3 but alſo from remote countries. „ 
orks of genius were alſo exhibited at the Olympic games. Here Herodo- 
tos read his hiſtory, Lucian; and the honours couferred on him are ſaid to have 
ſo affeed Thucydides, then a boy, that he ſhed tears, and thereby attradted 
the notice of Herodötus, Suidas in voce TuvcrDiDes, * EEE: 
 * Ithome and Acrocorinthus were called the two horns of Peloponneſus, by 
ſeizing which, as the horns of an ox, one might become maſter of the whole. 
The ſtrength of theſe two cities, however, did not prevent them from being 
ace and again taken and deſtroyed, Strab. ib. ee | = 


Nu 2 |  _  togethery 
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together, but divided into different villages or hamlets (are 
. xapza;), according to the ancient manner of the Greeks, Thy. 


cydid. i. 10. The city was not ſurrounded by walls, Nep. 4. 


gefil. 6. till it fell under the dominion of tyrants, after the 
time of Alexander the Great, Liv. xxxiv. 38.3 tin. XIV. p.; 
Pauſan. vii. 8. — called pA TIE xs by Horace, od. 1. 7. 10. and 
skvkRA, by Cicero, Legg. ii. 15. from the hard diſcipline with 
which the youth were brought up, Cic. Tuſc. v. 27. according 
to the laws of Lycurgus, (quibus ſumma virtus in patientia po- 
nebatur, Nep. Alcibiad. 11.) The inhabitants were called L- 


 CEDE®MONII, Lacones, or SPARTANI. They affected great 


conciſeneſs of expreſſion, whence flylus Laconicus, vel Laco- 
Nis Mos, was put for brevity, Cic. Fam. xi. 2 17 | 
About twenty ſtadia ſouth of Lacedzmon ſtood AmrcLz, on 
the weſt bank of the Eurotas, 'Polyb. v. 19.3 Liv. xxxiv. 28, 
abounding in fruitful trees, hence called viriDEs, Stat. ix. 
769. the uſual abode of Leda, hence called LeDpza, B. vi. 
163.3 Sil. ii. 434. where was a ſplendid temple of Apollo, 
Polyb. B. hence called AroLLINE®, Stat. T heb. iv. 223.——0n 
the oppoſite bank of the Eurotas ſtood TRHERRATNR, where was a 
- temple of Caftor and Pollux, whence they are called 'Tyzr4r- 
NEI FRATRES, Stat. T heb. vii. 793.; Silv. iv. 8. 52. | 
Weſt from the mouth of the Eurotas ſtood GYTHIUM, 
or Gytheum, the port of Lacedzmon, a place of great ſtrength, 
Liv. xxxiv. 29.; Polyb. v. 19.; Cic. Off. iii. 11. not far from 
which anciently ſtood HEeLos, which the Lacedæmonians ha- 
ving taken, reduced the inhabitants to ſlavery, whence all their 
flaves were called HeLoTss, Helite or 1/5te, Scholiaft. ad 
Thucydid. i. 101.; Nep. Pauſan. 3.3 Liv. xxxiv. 27. but Strabo 
gives a different account of their origin, vi. 278. : 
At the bottom of the Laconic gulf, on the eaſt fide, was the 
promontory MaLRA or Malea, dangerous to mariners, Virg. 
En. v. 193.; Ovid. Amor. ii. 11. 20. & 16. 24. and on the 
weſt ſide, TzxiRvs, the moſt ſouthern point of Europe; 
where was a temple, of 'Neptunie, reckoned inviolable, Ne. 
ee 4. and near it a cave, through which Hercules is ſaid 
to have dragged Cerberus from the infernal regions, Strab. 
viii. 363. hence Horace calls it Invi/i horrida Tænari ſedes, 0d. 
i. 34. 10. and Virgil, Tenarias etiam fauces, alta 20  Ditir, 
S. iv. 467. Here was a quarry of black marble, Plin. 36. 22. 
43.3 Propert. iii. 2. 11. Here alſo was a town called Tz- 
NARUM, or Cænepölis, ren) Pauſan. iii. 25. hence Ti 
narides, -de, is put for Hyacinthus, the Lacedemonian, 


Met. x. 183. Marita TxNARIA, for Helena, Id. epift. xill- 1. 
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The other towns of Laconica were, SELASLA, famous for 
the defeat of Cleomenes, Pauſan. ii. .; Plutarch. in vita ejus; 
Delium, Epidgurus Limtra, Prafie, Cyphanta, Leuce, Phere 
vel Phare, Cynosura, v. -, Tripolis, Pitdna, &c. 


V. ARCADIA, the N of ſhepherds, ſacred to Pan. 
Its chief cities were, TECRHA, whence Pan is called 
TEGERUS, Virg. G. i. 18. Pallantium or Pallantẽum, the city of 
Evander ; Mantinea, famous for the death of Epaminondas ; 
and Megalop3his, founded by that commander, Paufan. iv. 27. 
in. 14. On the confines of Laconia, Belbina ; its territory, 
oger Belbinitis, Liv. 34. 38. Arcadia was very populous. 

was ſaid to contain three hundred thouſand ſlaves, Athenzus, 


vi. 60. 

Arcadia abounded with lofty mountains. ng 

Towards the north of Arcadia was a woody hill, called No- 
NACRIS, Plin. iv. 6. ſ. 10.; Ovid, Faſt. ii. 275. near which 
was a town and diſtrict of the ſame name, Vitruu. viii. 3. 
Here, from a fteep rock, diſtilled a deadly water, forming a 
ſmall ſtream, called Styx, which proved fatal to 9 one that 
taſted of it, Plin. ii. 103.; Senec. Nat. Q, iii. 25. It ran in- 
to the river Crathis, Pauſan. viii. 18. This water corroded 
_ ſubſtance, except the hoofs of certain animals, as of 4 

„ an aſs, or a mule. By means of it Alexander the Great 

is ſaid to have been poiſoned, Plin. xxx. in.; Curt. x. 10. 16.3 
Plutarch; Pauſan. viii. 18. The Arcadians, when they had 
occaſior to confirm any engagement by an inviolable oath, uſed 

The chief mountains of Arcadia were, Cria.itnz, where Mercury is ſup- 
poſed to have been born, hence called CTIIENIUs, Virg. G. i. 336.; Ee. iv. 
252. & 276. and Cyllenia protes, Ib. 258 — Mzxwltros, frequented by the 
nymphs, Virg. Ec. x. 55. whence Mendlii veyſus,. Arcadian or paſtoral verſes, 
Virg. Bil. viii. 21. — ER YMANTHUS, covered with woods, famous for the 
wild boar ſlain by Hercules, 1b. T vi. 802,-PARTHENIVUS, faid to be ſo 
named from the virgins (ape who uſed to hunt in its foreſts, Serv. ad Virg.' 
el x. 57. heuce Partbenii campi, the Arcadian plains, ' Ovid.” cp. ix. 49, — LY- 
CAEUS, often mentioned by Virgil, Bel. x, x5. G. i. 16. iii. 3. 314. iv. 339. 


where was a temple of Pan, near which games were celebrated in honour of - 


him, Pauſan. viii. 38. whence Pan is called Lrcxus, x. viii. 344-3 Liv. i. 5. 
and a place in Rome was named LurxxcAt, where the- Lupercelia, or feſtival of 
Pan, inſtituted by Evander, was celebrated, I. & Ovid. Faft. ii. 43.8 r- 
PWALVS, at the ſoot of which was a lake of the ſame name, where Hercules 
royed the famous birds of prey, called STYmruartves, or STYMPBALIA 
MONSTRA, Catull. Ixvi. 113. — PARRHASIUS, a woody mountain, Scat. Theb. 
vu. 163, and cold, Ovid. Faft. ii. 276. ; there was alſo a town called Paxzaa- 
vla, Elia. iv. 6.7. 10, The inhabitants of chis city and mountain (Pa AA8 11) 
are {aid to have been one of the moſt ancient tribes in Greece, Strab. viii. 388. 
ce Harrbaſius, Arcadian, Ovid. Met. viii. 315. Parrbafes, · luis, Caliſto, Ib, 
u. 460. from her frequenting this mountain, Parrhbafis ar&os, the Urſa Major, 
1d. Trift. i. 3. 48. Parrbaſie penne, the winged ſandals of Mercury, Lucan. ix. 
660, = PHOLOE, on the confines of Elis. | ND A PIERS 


. © Peloponneſur. 


to go to the town Nonacris, and ſwear by the water of STYX, 


Herodot. vi. 74. which probably gave riſe to the fables of the 


| Poets concerning the infernal river of that name. 


Near Nonacris was the town PHENEUS, Strab. viii. fin; 
Virg. En. viii. 165.3 and ſouth-weſt of it, Cl Tron, Pauſan, 


vn. 17.3 Strab. ib. where was a fountain, the waters of which 
cauſed a diſguſt at wine, Plin. xxxi. 2.3 Vitruv. viii. 3.3 Ovid, 
Met. xv. 322. © | | 

Theſe, and other neighbouring towns, being greatly redu- 
ced by continual wars, the inhabitants ofthem were carried to 
Megalopꝭlis (1. e. magna tirbs ), to people that new city, Strab. 


viii. 388. which itſelf did not exift long, but was deſtroyed by. 


Cleomenes, king of Sparta, Polyb. v. 93. 

| | : 

VI. ARGOLIS, (apyua.) 

6008, or oftener Andi, the favourite city of Juno, Virg. An. 
i. 24. ſituate on the river Inicyvs, which runs into the Argd- 
lic gulf, defended by two citadels, Liv. xxxiv. 25. The inha- 
bitants were called AxGTvi, I. often put for the Greeks in 
general. The harbour of Argos was NauPL1a, ſo called from 
its being filled with ſhips, (a yavg, navis, et to, impleo, 
Strab. viii. 368. near which was Temenium, where Temenus, 
the firſt of the Heraclidz, that reigned at Argos, was buried, 
. South of this was the lake of Lerna, where Hercules flew 
the dreadful Hydra, and a river of the ſame name, B. & 371, 


abounding in fiſh, Virg. Zn xii. 518, Near Lerna was the 


fountain Amymone, Strab. ib.; Ovid. Met. ii. 240. | 
North of Argos ſtood MYCENEL, the city of Agamemnon, 
Virg. n. vi. 838. Both Mycenz and Argos are celebrated 
for their breed of horſes, Horat. od. i. 7. 9, After Agamem- 
non, Mycenz ſunk in its importance, till at laſt it was deſtroy- 


ed by the Argives, Strab. viii. 377.——North-weſt of this was 


Naur A; and near it a grove, where the Nemẽan games were 
celebrated every three years. Here Hercules is ſaid to have 
Lain the Nemæan lion, 5. | 

Near Mycenz was Tixrxs, a ſtrong fortreſs, Homer. Il. ii. 
66. the birth-place of Hercules, whence he is called TrRix- 
THIUS, Virg. En. vii. 662. viii. 228.z Ovid. Met. ix. 66. 268, 
xii. 564. TIRYNTHIUS HEROS, Ovid. Met. vii. 410. his mo- 


ther Alcmena, TixyNTHIa, J. vi. 112. and his arrows, TI- 


" RYNTHIA TELA, B. xiti. 401. This town was alſo deſtroyed 

by the Argives, Pauſan. ii. 17. 1 

At the bottom of the Argolic gulf, on the north, ſtood 

 TROEZEN or Troezene, the reſidence of Pitibeus, the grand 
6 | - __ fath 


\ 


/ 


Its chief town was AR. 


* 
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father of THESEUS,. / Pittheia regna, Ovid. ep. ir. 10). 


where that hero was educated, whence LeLex his co 
nion is called TROꝶEZZENTUS HEROS, Ovid. Met. viii. 566. - It 
was named from its founder Troezen,' the ſon of Pelops, and 
brother of Pittheus, who ſucceeded him, Strab. viii. 374. 
To this place and to Salamis the Athenians, when they left 
their city upon the invaſion of Xerxes, conveyed their wives 
and children, and moſt valuable effects, Nep. Themiſt. 2.; Cic. 
Of,. iii. 11. Oppoſite to Troezen, about half a mile from the 
land, is the ifland Caravria, where Demoſthenes, being pur- 
ſued by his enemies, put an end to his days by poiſon “, Strub. 


ab, | 7 
Weſt from Troezen, on the Saronic gulf, was EPDAU- 
. RUS, five miles from which ſtood the famous temple of 8 
- CULAPIUS, Liv. xlv. 28.; Plin. iv. 5. whence he is called 
Ep1DauRIUs, Ovid. Pont. i. 3. 21. 1 | ag 
At no great diſtance from Troezen was the pere den 
leum, fo called from Scylla the daughter of Niſus being buried 
there, and the port Bucephälus, Pauſan. ii. 34.3 Strab. viii. 
373. both which ſome place on the Saronic, and ſome on the 
Argolic gulph. Near Scyllzum was the town Hermitne, from 
which there was ſaid to be a ſhort deſcent to the infernal re- 
gions, and therefore no money was put in the mouth of thoſe 
who died to pay Charon for freight, { nautum.) The inhabi- 
tants were called Halieis, becauſe they lived in a great mea- 
lure by fiſhing, Strab. ib. I Gt 6013; ao 7 


GRECIA PROPRIA- 


Grzcia PROPRIA was bounded on the north by mount O- 
thrys and Oeta,. which divided it from Theſſaly ; on the weſt,  - 
by the river Achelaus, from Epire; on the fouth, by the Ca- 
rinthian and Saronic gulphs, and the 1fhmus of Corinth, from 
Peloponneſus ; and on the eaſt, by the Agean ſea, from Aſia. 
——lt was divided into ſeven parts, Attica, Megdris, Beo- 


- 


tia, Phacis, Locris, Doris, and ZEtolia. | 
I. ATTICA was anciently called Aubis, Afea or A, 


from its maritime ſituation ; its capital, ATHEN E, Athens, 
now Setines,' the ſchool of polite learning, arts, and ſciences. 


„ Here was held a convention of the deputics of ſeveral ſtates, which Straba 
calls of the Amphictyons, (*Aupurrvonar,) viii. 374. but different from the ge - 
wcral aſſembly of that uame, held at Delphi and 'Thermopylz, I. ix. 420. 


Drscnirrios 


d 
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Descnir ion of ATHENS. 


Tux city of Athens at firſt conſiſted of nothing but the 
citadel, built on the top of a high rock, fixty fadia, or ſeven 
miles and a half round, called CECROPIA, from Cecrops, 
the firſt king of Athens, afterwards ATHENA, as it is 
thought, from the Greek name of Minerva, (um, ) and by 
way of eminence, 70x; or aorv, the city, Strab. ix. p. 396. 
When, from the increaſe of inhabitants, the lower grounds 
were built on, the citadel was called Acrep3/ir, or ij dr ro, 

the upper city ; and the buildings in the plain i Aar TON, 
the lower city *. | | wy ; a 

I be citadel was, in after times, ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
wall, of which one part was built by Cimon, and another by 
ſome Peiaſgi t, who lived at the bottom of the citadel, Pauſan. 
i. 28. There was but one entrance to the citadel by ſtairs, 

The veſtibules to it, called PrxoeYLEaA, were built of white 

marble, and are ſaid to have coſt 2012 talents, i. e. L. 452,700, 

 Swidas in Hporum. Their ſplendid ornaments are deſcribed 

by Pauſanias, "BY. 7 BIT S275 * f 

In the citadel were ſeveral magnificent edifices, the chief of 

which was the temple of Minerva, called Partbenôn, (quasi 
des virginum, ) either becauſe that goddeſs was a virgin, or 

becauſe it was dedicated by the daughters of Erectheus, who 
were virgins, (ase, Pauſan. i. 24. Yui. 41. It was burnt 
by the Perſians, and rebuilt with the fineſt marble by Pericles, 

B. & Strab. ix. 395. It is ſtill ſtanding, and juſtly eſteemed 
one of the nobleſt remains of antiquity, about two hundred 
_ and twenty-nine feet long, one hundred and one feet broad, 


When the Athenians, upon the app! of Xerxes, in conf ce of an 
anſwer of the prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi, That they ſhould defend themſelve 
„ by wooden walls,” had, agreeably to the interpretation of Themiſtocles, Ne. 
2. beraken themſelves to their ſhips; ſome vaderſtanding the oracle 3 
ſortiſied the citadel with a ſtrong wooden palliſade, and remaining there, 

= vigoroug reſiſtance againſt the Perſians, till, overpowered by numbers, they 
either threw themſelves over the wall, or were flain by the enemy, Herode. 
Viti. 5I.—54.; Pauſan. i. 18. | 
1 The Pelaſgi were ſo named from their wandering, (azo rug Tau, Strab, 

ix. 397. | 
| t From whatever quarter a perſon came to Athens, this ſplendid edifice wi 
to be ſeen. The two architects employed by Pericles in 1 8 


nas a 44S  * 
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11 this temple x was the celebrated coloffal ſtatue of Minerva, 
| made by Phidias, under the direction of Pericles, twenty-ſix 
cubits, or thirty-nine feet high, of gold and ivory; forty ta- 
lents of gold were uſed in making it, ſuppoſed to be worth 
L. 123,500 of our money; others make it more. 

On the ſhicld of Minerva, Phidias made a portrait of him- 
ſelf, Cic. Tuſc. i. 15. ſo artfully, that it could not be removed 
without deſtroying the whole, Id. Orat. 71. 

There was in the citadel a number of ſtatues in honour of 
Minerva; among the reſt, one which was believed to have fal- 
len from heaven. It was ſhapeleſs, and made of olive wood, | 
Pauſe i. 26. This image was held in the greateſt veneration. 
The different diſtricts or boroughs (5% of Attica had each 
gods peculiar to themſelves, but they all concurred in worſhip- 
ping Minerva, Jbid. There was an image of braſs erected to 
Minerva after the battle of Marathon, from the ſpoils of the 
Perſians, which was alfo the work of Phidias, 15. 28. 

The Athenians erected ſtatues in the citadel and other parts 
of the city, not only in honour of the gods, but alſo of their 
moſt diſtinguiſhed citizens; as, Miltiades, Themiftocles, Ariſ- 
tides, Cimon, Xanthippus, Pericles, Conon, Alcibiades, Thrafy- 
bulus, Timotheus, Tphicrates, Phocion, &c. which was a great 
incentive to virtue. | 

In the veſtibule of the ParthEndn was to be cer the warne | 
with filver feet, on which Xerxes placed himſelf to view the 
battle of Salamis, Demofth. in Timecr. 

Adjoining to the Purthenin was the public nreafary; called 
Opiſthod®mos, becauſe built behind the temple. It was ſur- 
. rounded with a double wall; and treaſurers, choſen annually 
by lot, depoſited there the ſors entruſted to them by the ſe- 
nate. The chief of the Prytdnes, or the preſident of the ſe- 
nate, who was changed every day, had the charge of the key, 
Pollux. viii. 8. The treaſurers, having once embezzled the 
Public money, burnt this edifice to the ground to aner their 
villainy, Demgffb. in Timocrat. & Scholiaft. 

The Athenians at firſt paid the chief attention to huſbandry, 
particularly to the cultivation of the olive, but afterwards alſo 
to commerce. They therefore built a joint temple to Minerva 
and Neptune, with a chapel-canſecrated to each. On the one 


fide was the olive-tree, which ſprang out of the earth at the 


| TAinus and Callicr iter. It bad 4 double portico on the two fronts, and a ſingle 
one on each fide. Along the exterior face of the nave, or body of the temꝑic, 


runs a frieze or architrave, in which is repreſented a proceſſion, in honour of 
Sr, in the moſt, beautiſul _ relieve, 


O o command 
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command of Minerva; and on the other a fountain of alt 
water, ſaid to have been produced by the ſtroke of Neptune's 
trident. Theſe alluded to the conteſt recorded in fable be. 
tween theſe two divinities, about giving name to the city, 
Hygin. 164. and this common temple, to the joint homage 
which the Athenians afterwards paid to both, Herodot. viii. 
55-3 Pauſan. i. 26. | 


In this temple, before the ſtatue of Minerva, was ſuſpend. - 


ed a famous golden lamp, the work of Calimachus, who hurt 
his performances by ſtriving too much to make them perfect, 

Paulan. ibid. & Plin. xxxiv. 8. , 19. fin. I 

The numerous temples, ſtatues, and other monuments in 
the citadel, have been deſcribed by various authors, particular- 

ly by Pauſanias, i. 22. 23. &c. a 

Of the temples in the lower city, the moſt remarkable, and 
indeed one of the moſt magnificent in the ancient world, was 
that of Jupiter Olympius, Liv. xli. 20. It was ſupported on 
marble columns, the firſt that were built in Athens, and which 

Sylla afterwards carried to Rome, Plin. xxxvi. 6. /. 5. The 
temple was four fadia, or half a mile, in circuit. It was found- 
ed by Piſiſträtus; ſome ſay, by Deucalion, Pauſan. i. 18. but 
not finiſhed till the time of Adrian, about ſeven hundred years 
after. 'That emperor, who greatly favoured Athens, com- 
1 it, and added to it a library and gymnaſium, in which 
aſt were one hundred columns of Lybian marble. He alſo 
adorned the city with ſeveral other works, 1b. 

Some veſtiges of the temple of Jupiter Olympius are 
ſuppoſed to remain, but antiquarians differ about their ſitua- 
tion ; Thucydides ſays it ſtood on the ſouth of the citadel, i. 
15 


Among the principal edifices in Athens was the temple of 
Theſeus, built by Cimen, ſome years after the battle of Sala- 
mis, of the Doric order, in the form of an oblong ſquare, with 
a beautiful portico around it. Its ornaments are deſcribed, 
 Pauſ. i. 17. It is ſtill ſtanding entire; ſo alſo, in a great 
meaſure, is the Pantheon or temple dedicated to all the gods; 
a magnificent building, ſupported by one hundred 2nd twenty 
marble pillars : on the outſide was engraved the hiſtory of the 
gods and above the principal gate ſtood two horſes, carved by 
raxiteles. 

Near the citadel was the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, where 
flaves were expoſed to ſale; and juſt at the bottom of the citadel 
Was the temple of Apollo and Pan, Parſan, i. goa be the 

: X 8 ame 
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ſame quarter were the Prytaneum *, a place where thoſe who 
had merited well of the ſtate were ſupported at the public ex- 
pence, Cic. Orat. i. 54.; ſee alfo Liu. xli. 20. — the Odeums 
or muſical theatre, built by Pericles, where the competitions 
between the different performers for pre-eminence were held, 
Pauſan. i. 20. — and the Theatre of Bacchus, at the ſouth-eaſt 
angle of the citadel, in which tragedies and comedies were re- 
preſented. The ruins of it till exiſt. It ſtood at the termina- 
tion of what was called the Street of the Tripods, from brazen 
tripods dedicated there by the victors, each with an inſcription, 


Pg i. 20. | | | : 

ear the citadel was a fountain called Callirrhoe, the water 
of which they uſed before marriage, and in other ſacred rites, 
Thucydid. ii. 13. | e 
On an eminence, at a-ſmall diſtance from the citadel, was 
the place of meeting of the Areopdgus, Herodot. viii. 52. the 
moſt ancient tribunal of judges at Athens, famous for its up- 
right deciſions, Cic. Att. i. 9. & 13. /. 14. ſaid to be ſo called, 
becauſe Mars was the firſt criminal tried before it T. It was 
inſtituted by Cecrops, and its power enlarged by Solon. Pe- 
ricles leſſened its authority, to the great hurt of the ſtate, 
Plutarch. in vita ejus. To. Tees 

Oppoſite to the Areopagus, or the hill of Mars, was ano- 
ther eminence called PNYX, where the aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple uſed ſometimes to meet. 

But the diviſion of Athens moft frequently mentioned was 
that called CER AMICUS, from the pottery work or earthen 
ware made in that place, Plin, xxxv. 12. /. 45. ſaid to have 
been invented by Corzcus, Hb. vii. 56. or from Ceramicus, the 
ſon of Bacchus and Ariadne, Pauſan. i. 3. but there was ano« 
ther place of this name without the city. SHE 

In the Ceramicus was the Forum or market-place, a large 
ſquare” where the people uſed to aſſemble, and where commo- 
dities were expoſed to ſale. It was ſurrounded with temples 
and various public buildings. Of the porticoes, two were re- 
markable ; the one called the portico of 'the Herme, from 
three ſtatues of Hermes or Mercury; and the other PortciLe, 
(Torn, IC. orox, varia porticus, from the various engravings | 
and pictures on it. In the latter, Zeno, the philoſopher, uſed 
to teach, whence his followers were ſtyled Stoics. e 
| 5 | * 

* {Drug tritici-promptuariug. ) ; 3 | 

F 2 CY Gd by 78 Coal Maris, ix. or. and by Tacis 
tus, Anrunm JuUpiciunm, Annal. ii. 55. the judges; Arecopogite, Cic b. 12, 

0:03: Collectors 


divin. i. 25. 
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Ciollectors attended in the forum to receive the duties lan 


on every thing that was ſold, and magiſtrates to ſuperintend 
vrhat paſſed. If any one reproached another with the mean- 
neſs of his trade, or uſed falſehood for the purpoſe of exaction, 
he was puniſhable by law. ; * 10 

A certain part of the city, from its wetneſs, was called the 
Marſhes, (>xiuras,) where was a temple. of Bacchus, Thucydid, 
ii. 13. on the eaſt ſide, oppoſite to that part where the river 
Iliſſus ran near the walls. On the weſt of the city, at ſome 
diſtance, ran the Cephiſſus v. Cephiſus, or Eriddnus, Paulan. 
i. 19. Both theſe ſtreams united below the city. 


 HARBOURS F ATHENS. 


ATHENS had three harbours, the Pireus, Munichig, and 
-Phalerum*. The firſt, PIRZEUS, was fortified by the ad- 
vice of 'Themiſtocles, with a wall mclofing both the town and 
harbour, fixty ſtadia, or ſeven. miles and a half in length; and 
forty cubits, or ſixty feet in height. Themiſtocles wiſhed to 
make it eighty cubits high, Thucydid. i. 93. Its thickneſs was 
greater than the ſpace occupied by two waggons. It was built 
of huge ſquare ſtones, faſtened on the outſide by iron and 
leaden cramps. This harbour conſiſted of three parts, called 
Cantbhurus, Aphrodifium, and Zea ; the firſt, from an ancient 


hero; the ſecond, from the goddeſs Venus, who had there 


two temples; and the third, from bread- corn. This work 
Themiſtocles effected with great addreſs, contrary to the in- 
clination of the Lacedzmonians, as he did that of ſurround- 
ing the city with walls, and with conſiderable hazard to him- 
ſelf, Nep. in vit. 6. & 7. ; Plutarch. There were in this port 
five porticoes, which, communicating with one another, form- 
ed one great one, called Macra Stoa, or the long portico. 


MUNICH, or Portut Munichius, lay a little eaſt of A= 


thens, forming a kind of promontory or peninſula, Strab. ix. 


- 395- and naturally a place of great ſtrength ; for which reaſon 


the Lacedzmonians, when they reduced Athens, placed a gar- 
riſon in it. 5 2 ia 


* 'The Pirzus, Pireum or Piræa, orum, Cic. Att. vii. 3. quaſi 1 71% 


Jervc, ulira littus, as having been antiently an ifland, Strab. i. 39. five miles 


| from the ſhore, Plin. ii. 8g. 
ail «© _ PHALERUM, 


houſes. 
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 PHALERUM, v. -a, -orum, or Portus Phal#reus, was an- 
ciently the only port of Athens. It was nearer the city than 
the other two, but ſmall and incommodious, Nep. Them. 6. 
Theſe harbours were joined to the city by two walls, called 
the Jong «walls ; the one, extending from the Piraut, on the 
north-weſt, to the gates of the city, forty ſtadia, about five 
miles; planned by Themiſtocles, and executed under the ad- 
miniſtration of Cimon and Pericks, Thucydid. i. 107. ii. 13. 
the other, on the ſouth-eaſt, from the city to the Partus Fial 
reus, not quite ſo long, only thirty-five ſtadia, IB. On theſe 
walls were a number of towers, which, after the city came to 
be crowded with inhabitants, were converted into dwelling 
Lyſander, when he took Athens, demoliſhed theſe. walls, 
Plutarch. ; but they were afterwards rebuilt, Nep. in Timotb. 4. 
& Plutarch. in Cimon. They were not, however, ſtanding in 
the days of Strabo, when, he informs us, the Piræus was re- 
duced to a contemptible village , ix. 395. a 


£ 


1 


Principal GYMNASIA near ATazns. TY 


A Gymnaſium was a large edifice, confiſting of various patts, 


fit to contain many thouſands of people at once, with proper 


places for the youth to perform their different exerciſes ; and 
apartments for philoſophers, rhetoricians, and all the profeſſors 
of the liberal arts to deliver their lectures; ſurrounded with A 


garden and ſacred grove. 5 e 

There were ſeveral Gymnaſia, or places of exerciſe, in and 
near Athens; the chief were, the Academia, Lyceum, and Cy. 
narges, * „ 


af 


The circumſerence of the walls of Athens, built by the advice of Themit. 
tocles, was, according to Thucydides, ii. 13. and his ſcholiaft, only: ſixty; ſta- 
gia, or ſeven miles and a half, which is nut more than that of the Pirzus and 

unichia; whence probably, as well as for other reaſcns,-it is, that Nepos; 
ſpeaking of the. Piræus, ſays, that it equalled the city in dignity, and ſurpaſſed. 
it in utility, Themf. 6. The circumterence of the city, ineluding the Piræus 
and Munichia, is commonly computed at one hundred and ſeventy-eight ſtadia, 
ur twenty-two miles and a quarter, whence: Ariſtides makes it a day's journey. 
But upon an attentive peruſal of Thucydides, this eomputation appears not to 
be quite correct; for by it allowance is indeed made fur the diſtance between 

two points, where the wall of Piræus on the one fide, and that of Phalerum 
on the other, terminated in the city-wall, which the ſcholiaſt on 'Thncydides ' 
makes to be ſeventeen ſtadia, but no allowance is matle for the Giſtarice between 
the points where theſe walls joined the wall of Piraus. . . ee 


The 


* 
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The ACADEMIA was only about ſix ſtadia north-weſt 
from the gate of the city called Dipjlon, in a tract of ground 
called Ceramicus *. It was named from one Academus, whoſe 
ty it had formerly been, Pauſan. i. 29.; Heſych. & Suid. 
t contained a gymnaſium, a garden, and a grove, ſurrounded 
with walls, and adorned with delightful covered walks. The 
plane- trees here were remarkable for their height, Plin. xii. i. 
fe 5. Near this Plato had his reſidence, on a farm belonging to 
himſelf. In the academy he taught his ſcholars, whence his 
followers were called. Academics. Such decorum was obſeryed 
in this place, that it is faid to have been forbidden even to 
laugh in it +, Zhan. iii. 35. | 


The LYCEUM lay on the oppoſite fide of the city, along 
the banks of the Iliſſus. It is ſaid to have been ſo named from 
LYCIUS or Lrcvs, the fon of Pandion, who gave name to 
Lycia in Aſia, from his ſettling there, Pauſan. i. 19.; Strab. 
X11. 573. xiv. 667.3- Herodot. i. 173. vii. 77. Here was a 
temple of Apollo, whence that god was called LYCIUS, 
Pauſan. ibid. 'The Lyceum was thought more healthful than 
the Academia. On which account Plato, being adviſed by the 
phyſicians to remove to it, ſaid, that he would not remove, 
even to the top of mount Athos, to procure the greateſt lon- 

E ity, HAlian. ix. 10. Ariſtotle, the ſcholar of Plato, after 
Fs return to Athens from the tuition of Alexander, finding 
the academy occupied by Xenocrates, choſe the Lyceum as 
the place for his ſchool 5 and becauſe he taught thoſe who at- 
tended him walking, CORCLLS or in the Peripatos or walk- 
75 7 ni of the Lyceum, hence he was called the PERIPA- 
'T 


7 


C, Diogen. Laert. v. i. and his followers PErIPATETICS, ' 


Cie. Acad. i. 4-3 Fin. iii. 2. 12. Kc. 


in the part of Ceramicus next the city thete were a great many tombs, 
particularly of ſuch as had fallen in battle, Paufan. i. 29.3 Thucydid. ii. 34.; Cie. 
Fam. iv. 12.; Fin. v. 1. The academy lay near the river Cephiſſus and Col0- 
nos. | - ry 
+ Plato was ſucceeded in the academy, firit by his nephew Spevsreevs, and 
then by his ſcholar XENOCRATES, a native of Chalcedon, who wa fo te- 
_  markable for his veracity, that when he was called before a court of juſtice, to 
give his evidence upon oath, all the judges declined exaQting it, an declared 
they would be ſatiched with his ſimple affirmation, Zaert. iv. 7.; Cic. Att. i. 16; 
Beals. $.3 F al. Mas. ii. 10. . 3 e 
When the ambaſſadors of Alezander brought him a preſent of fifty talents, 
he rejected it; but, that he might not ſeem to deſpile the liberality of the 
king, he accepted thirty minz, Cic. Tft. v. 32. ; 
. " Regocrates was of unpoliſhed manners, ſo that Plato uſed to exhort him 
to ſacrifice to the graces, Plutarch. in Maria. 
vs WD Ariſtotle 
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| Ariſtotle continued to teach here for twelve years, till the 
death of Alexander; when being accuſed by, Eurymedon, a 


wag , of propagating impious tenets, and apprehending the 


of Socrates, he retired to Chalcis in Eubœa, where he nt 


remained till he died, Strab. x. 448. in the ſixty-third year of 
his age, B. C. 323. His body was conveyed to his native 
city Stagira, where his memory was -honoured with an altar 
and a tomb. wo | 3 
Ariſtotle was ſucceeded by his ſcholar THEOPHR ASTUS, 
who was ſo popular at Athens, that he is ſaid to have been 
attended at one time by two thouſand ſcholars, Laert. v. 37. 


The CYNOSARGES lay a little north of the Lyceum, on 
a riſing ground, containing a gymnaſium, a temple of Hercu- 
les, and a ſacred grove, Liv. xxxi. 24. It is ſaid to have been 
named from a white or ſwift dog (vu apyos v. xvar Awxy,) 
which ſnatched away part of the ſacrifice offered to .Hercules, 
Heſych. & Pauſan. i. 19. In this gymnaſium foreigners, or ci- 
tizens of half blood, that is, who had a foreigner for their mo- 
ther, as Themiſtocles, performed their exerciſes, Plutarch. in 
Themiſt. princ. Here ANTISTHENES, the philoſopher, taught 
his opinions; and hence, as ſome ſay, he was called the Cynic, 
Laert. vi. 13. or, according to others, from his fnarling hu- 
mour. From him thoſe philoſophers diſtinguiſhed by their 
ruſticity and indelicacy of manners, called Cynics, derived their 
origin, Cic. Off. i. 35. & 44. 
The purpoſe of A ntiſthenes, however, and of his immedi- 
ate ſucceſſors, was to inculcate the love of rigid virtue, and a 
contempt of pleaſure ; that every one ſhould ſtudy to be, as 
Horace expreſſes it, Virtutis vere cuftes rigiduſque ſatelles,. eP- 
1.1.17. But that poet ſeems to prefer the accommodatin 
manners of Ariſtippus of Cyrene, the contemporary of Antil- 
thenes, and alſo a ſcholar of Socrates, B. 18. & 17. | 
So 8 was the ardour of Antiſthenes for knowledge, that 
though he lived at the Pireus, he came every day to Athens, 
about five miles, to hear the lectures of Socrates. He early 
diſcovered a propenſity to ſeverity of manners, hy the mean- 
neſs of his dreſs. The intention of this Socrates is ſaid to 
have perceived, and to have ſaid to him, Through your rags . 
« 1 ſee your vanity,” Laert. vi. 8.; lian. ix. 37. 
_Antiſthenes was ſucceeded by DIOGENES, a native of Si- 
nope in Pontus, hence called Cynicus S1NoPEUS,* Ovid. Pont. 
I. 3. 67. whom Antiſthenes, on his firſt application to be- 
come his ſcholar, rejected with threats, and even with ber ; 
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but upon his perſeverance admitted him, and afterwards made Th 

him his companion and friend, lan. x. 16.3; Laert. vi. 21. 

E Diogenes wore a coarſe cloak, carried a wallet and a ſtaff, | 
. made the porticoes and other public places his habitation, and a 
depended upon caſual contributions for his ſubſiſtence. Being tha 
. difappointed in procuring a cell, he took up his abode in a tub 


or large open veſſel, Laert. ib.; Juvenal. xiv. 308. Alexan- of; 
der the Great is ſaid to have viſited him, and after converſing the 
with him, to have aſked, if there were any ſervice he could wh 
render him, « Yes,” fays Diogenes, “ not to fland between me call 
& and the ſurf,” for he was then baſking himſelf: Upon which 10 

the king exclaimed, . I were not Alexander, I would be, Dia. Pi 
% genes; Senec. Benef. v. 4.3 Cic. Tuſc. v. 32. * 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſopher of this ſect after Dioge- ( 
nes, was CRATES, whoſe ftholar was ZENO, the founder 2 
of the Sztoics. The moral doctrines of theſe two fects were 


: nearly the ſame, hence they are joined by Juvenal, xiii. 121, 115 
and we {aid to differ only in dre ö ( nen diſtare, ) Ib. 122, Mac 
; Ld dre a UTE OO | 0 
Dijſon of the IxHARTrax TS of ATHENS, | 100 
Tux inhabitants of Athens were of three kinds; citizens, 1 
(vera, ſojourners or foreigners, (At remot, inquilini, and 95 
flaves, (Tovacr.) The number of citizens, or of men able to bear dred 
arme, in the time of Cecrops, was twenty thouſand, and un- che! 
der Pericles they were hardly fo many, Plutarch. in Pericl. = 
5 ns an account taken under Demetrius Phalereus, the number man; 
of citizens was ON thouſand ; of foreigners, ten thou- Bl „ 
land; and of flaves, four hundred thouſand “, Athenz. vi. 8 
5 The foreigners had no ſhare in the government, but each Abe 
* put himſelf under the protection of ſome citizen, Terent. Eun. the f 
5 v. 9. 9. to whom he was obliged to render certain ſervices, a8 thats 
the clients at Rome did to their patrons rx. being 
* But fome ſuppoſe an error in Athenæus, and that the number of ſlaves u Tt 
. only forty thouſand. | 5 


I They paid annually to the ſtate a tribute of twelve drachme, (about nin tribe 
8 logs, fr heads of families, and fix drachmæ for their wives and children. ne 
Such as failed might be ſold as flaves, which is ſaid to have happened to Xeno- 2 
. crates the philoſopher ; on which occafion Demetrius Phalereus purchaſed him, V 
_ and then gave him his liberty, Laert. iv. 14.; but Plutarch ſays he was reſcyed 2 mon 
by Lycurgus the orator, in Flamin. p. 375. It was made capital for ſirangeri lake p 
to intrude themſelves into the aſſemblies of the people. The | 
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The Athenians treated their flaves with Frome humanity, 
There was an asflum for them in the temple of Theſeus, Plus 
„ /%%%ù OT. POTTED "IO NN 
The Athenians, according to their fortune, were diyided in- 

to four claſſes. r who had an income of 500 metlimn!, 
that is, meaſures of corn or oil, compoſed the firſt ' claſs, and 
were called Pentacofio-medimni. Thoſe who had 300 medimmi 
of income, and. could maintain a horſe for the war, compoſed 
the ſecond claſs, and were called Horfe-men or Knights; Thoſe 
who had only 200 medimni compoſed the third clafs, and were 
called Zeugite. Thoſe who had not that income formed tha 
fourth claſs, and, although they had the right of ſuffrage; 
were excluded from all ee of truſt, Pollux. viii. 10. Plus 
NM . og os not re CEN 

Cecrops divided the Athenians into four tribes ;. Cliſtheries 
the chief of the family of Alcmzon, who had contributed 
greatly to the expulſion of Piſiſtratus, divided them into ten 
tribes. When Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, expelled the 
Macedonians from Athens, two tribes more were added. 

By the laws of Solon, the ſovereign power was yeſted in the 
people, who determined every thing of importance in their aſ- 
ſemblies, (Berta, where all the citizens had an equal 
yote, except ſuch as, for any crime, were declared infamous, 
(arne, and on that account were excluded. 

To prepare buſineſs for the cogniſance of the people, and to 
70 7 7 varigus other public functions Solon inſtituted a,SE- 
(ATE, conſiſting at el of four hundred members, one hun- 
dred out of each tribe; and afterwards of five hundred, when 
the number of. tribes was increaſed to ten, fifty being choſen 


out of each. The ſenators were all choſen by lot, and in like 
manner the perſons who preſided in the ſenate, called Pryid- 
ner. The ſenate was elected annually, and the preſident chan- 
ged every day. When the tribes were ten in number, each 
tribe in its turn furniſhed preſidents for thirty-five days, and 
the firſt four tribes for thirty-ſix days each, which made up 
three hundred and fifty-four days, the length of a lunar year, 
being that firſt in uſe among the Greek: _' 
The ſenate" met every day except on feſtivals. The-plate 
where it met was called Prytanzum.. Here the ſenators of that 
tribe whoſe turn it was to preſide, were for the time ſupported - 
2 . 4 3 7 | N | ON 


b the e hea ribs ee ov 
a month; and then e of the e. was fix hundred; but This did not | 


lake place till after Athens had loſt its Independence, 8 


ids  Deſeriptionof Athent. 
at the public expence. They divided themſelves into five 4. 


curiæ, or committees of ten, and the ſeven ſeniors of each de- 
curia preſided alternately for ſeven ſucceſſive days. He who 
was preſident of the ſenate, preſided alſo in the aſſembly of the 
people; and during the ſhort continuance of his office was in- 
truſted with the ſcal of the republic, and with the keys of the 


| | Citadel and of the treaſury. 


. The aſſemblies of the people were either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. There were four ordinary meetings every thirty- 
five or. thirty-ſix days. Extraordinary aſſemblies were ſum- 
moned when occaſion required. 5 

I be aſſemblies of the people were held in the Forum, in the 
Pnyæ, or in the theatre of Bacchus. There lay an appeal to 
the people from all the decrees of the ſenate; but the people 
ae deliberate about nothing, unleſs laid before them by the 

te. i H ts ld ; 

The chief magiſtrates of Athens were the nine archons, 
The firſt archon was called 'The ARCHON, by way of emi- 
nence, or Eponjmos, from his name appearing at the head of 
all acts and decrees for that year; the ſecond archon was 
called Bagnve, or the King; the third, the Polemarch ; and the 

other fix,  T heſmothete. Theſe archons. had each a particular 
Juriſdiction. Their perſons were ſacred. They wore a crown 
1 myrtle as the ſymbol of their authority, Pollux. viii. 9. 

W Ps 8 * 

The chief court of judicature at Athens was the Areopdgui, 
ſo called from the place of its meeting, the Areopdgus, or 
mor oo. at Fong Lag 

A guard of Scythians, and other barbarians, called Toxdiai, 
were maintained by the public, to be in readineſs to aſſiſt the 
magiſtrates in 5 the ſentences of courts of juſtice, and 
preſerving order in the public aſſemblies, Pollux. viii. 10.; 


Ariſtapb. in Acharn. v. 54.; Ly/ft. v. 434. They were ſo fond 


A body of prieſts, called Eumolpide, judged concerning the violation of 
certain ſacred of ah particularly of hoſe og and uſually with the greateſt 
rigour. Perſons accuſed of impiety were ſometimes tried | before courts of jul 
tice; thus ZEſchylus the poet, lian. v, 19: Anazagöras, Laert. ii. 13. Pro- 
tagdras having, in the beginning of a book, expreſſed a doubt about the exiſt 
ence of the gods, was baniſhed Athens, and his books burnt in the forum, 
Laert. ix. 51.; Cic. Nat. D. i. 23. Alcibiades, upon a ſuſpicion of having mu- 
tilated the ſtatues of Mercury, was condemned to die, his eſtates ſold, and the 
prieſts ordered to pronounce imprecations againſt him, Nep. 4.3 Plutorch, p. 20% 
Even the lighteſt tranſgreſſions againſt religion were ſpmetimes puniſhed cap! 
tally, lian, v. 16. & 17.; Pullus. ix. 6. 95 35. . 
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of wine that, & to drink like a Scythian,” became proverbial for 
drinking to exceſs, Herodot. vi. 84. | 


the The following are a few of the moſk remarkable laws of 

In- on. 

the In public difoGons every citizen was ; obliged to take a fide, 
under pain of baniſhment, Gell. ii. 12.3; Plutarch. in Solone. 

xtra» Whoever lived an idle life, ſquandered his father's property, 

irty- or refuſed to ſupport his parents when in want, was declared 

ſum- infamous. But if the father had neglected to breed his ſon to 
ſome trade, the ſon was not bound to maintain his father, al- 

the though in want. Children born of a courtezan were alſo ex- 

| to empted from this obligation. It was incumbent on members 

ople of the Areopagus to inquire % what means every perſon ſub- 

the ſited ; which regulation is thought to have been borrowed 
from the Egyptians, Herodot. ii. 197-3 Diodor. i. p. 70. 

ons. Young women, unleſs heireſſes, brought no fortune to their 

emi- huſbands, but three ſuits of cloaths, and ſome moveables of 

d of little value, that marriages might not be contracted from in- 

Was tereſted motives. . | 

| the An archon who appeared in public with the enſigns of his 

cular office, in a ſtate of intoxication, was liable to be put to death, | 

own Laert. in Salon. f 57. er 

i. 9. Children whoſe parents had fallen in the ſervice. of their | 
country, were to be educated at the public expence till the age 

Igu:, of twent Ke 

7, Or He w kept compa ny with difſolute women, was not per- 
mitted to ſpeak in the aſſemblies of the people. 

Atai, Thoſe — had no children might leave their goods to whom 

the they pleaſed; which was not formerly the cafe, but the next 

and heirs always ſucceeded. | 

10. It was prohibited to ſpeak ill of che dead; ; and likewiſe to 

fond revile the living at ſacred ſolemnities, in courts of juſtice, 

; or at the public ſpectacles. 

as of Solon made no law againſt parricide, to render that crime 

wack ow more an object of horror, by ſuppoſing it impoſſible, Cic. 

* Ju? c. 25. 

2 The 3 of Solon were written on wooden tahles,  Gell. ii. 

orum, 12. and expoſed to the view of the citizens. The people bound 

ow themſelves by an oath to obſerve them for an hundred years. 

\ 20. Solon then left Athens and went into foreign countries, When | 

capi he remained for ten years, Plutarch. Fe 

of 
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** Dijeription of the Country of ATTICA; and of the other Divifon 
e eee 


Tun chief mountains in Attica were, Htugrrus, near 
Athens, famous for producing honey, Paaſan. i. 32.3, Horat, 
od. ii. 6. 14.; Sat. ti. 2. 15. therefore compared to Hybla in 
Sicily, Sil. xiv. 200. Martial. vii. 87. 8. alſo for producing 
marble *, Szrab. ix. 399.3 Plin. xxxvi. 3. & 5. xvii. 1, — 
' PexTELIcvs, likewiſe famous for its marble - quarries, Pau- 
fan. li. 32.3 Strab. ib. Cic. Att. i. 8. LavsIvs, v. · ium, 
near the \ promontory of Sunium, where were ſilver mines, 
whence the Athenians derived a conſiderable revenue, Thucydid. 
ii. 55. vi. 91. and which Themiſtocles prevailed on them to 
appropriate to the building of ſhips, Plutareb. in vita ejus, 
P. 113:3 Herodot. vii. 144. Theſe mines had failed in the time 
of Strabo, ibid.; ſo Pauſanias ſays, i. 1. —— The other moun- 
tains were, Brileſſus, ZE gidleus; Tcarius, Lycabettus, Plin. iv. 7. 
and Parnes 'or Parnethus, all of them fruitful in timber and 
olives, ſome of them in wine, Stat. Theb. xii. G20. 

About ten miles north-eaſt of Athens ſtood MARATHON, 
famous for the defeat of the Perſians by Miltiades, Strab. is. 
399. A ſoldier ran from the field of battle to carry the news 
to Athens, but was ſo ſpent when he reached the place, that, 
having uttered theſe words, Xapere, yaipoptr, Rejoice, we art 
. conquerors, he '% down and expited, Plutarch. de gloria Athen. 

7. Thoſe who fell in the battle had ſmall columns erected 
over their tombs, with their names - inſcribed; Pauſan. i. 32. 
Near Marathon was a marſh, where many of the Perſians, be- 
ing entangled in their flight, were ſlain, I.; moſt of them re- 
treated to their ſhips, ſeveral of which fell. into the power of 
the Athenians +, Herodot. vi. 115. 

Sixty ftadia, or ſeven miles and a half north of Marithon, 
on the ſouth arm of the Euripus, ſtood the village or town 

. iS 8 ä 5 


Hence trale, Hymetda, croſs beams or pieces of Hymettian marble, Hora. 


it. 18. 3. Some take trabet for beams of wood from Hymettus ; but Pliny alſo 


has frabes ex marmore. xxxvi. 8.1, 14. | 

+ On this occaſion the bravery of one Cynægyrus is particularly extolled, * 
having ſeized a ſhip with both his hands, and they being cut off, took hold © 
it with his teeth, Faſtin, ii. 9.; but Herodotus takes no notice of the latter cir- 


— 


N gl 114. A fimilar inſtance is recorded of one leilius at Marſeilles 
wet, Jul. 68 . . wa ä 
. 7 ̃ Rhamnus, 


tut o 


crecia propria. 5 


Rhamnizs, near which was a temple of Nemiss; the avenger 
of inſolence, ( exoſe verba ſuperba Dez; hence called Rram- 


vuslA, Ovid. Triſt. v. 8. g. and in it a ſtatue of that goddeſs, 


made by Phidias out of a block of Parian marble, which the 
Perſians had brought to erect as a trophy of theit victory over 
the Athenians, ſo confident were they of ſucceſs *, -Pauſan. 
2 an hundted ſtadia, or twelve miles and a half north. 
caſt from Athens, was the ſtrong fort PHYLE, the firſt place 
ſeized on by 'Thrafybutus with only thirty men, when he freed 
Athens from the thirty tyrants, who had been ſet over that 
city by Lyſander, Dioder. xiv. 32.3 Nep. in Thraſyb. 2. 
Net rom this, and only ſixty ſtadia from Athens, was 
ACHARNE, the chief borough (oc, pagus, ) of Attica, 
where the tyrants encamped when they marched againſt Thra- 
ſybulus, Diodor. ib. and where formerly the Lacedzmonians, - 


under their king Archidimus, encamped; when they made an 


irruption into Attica, at the beginning of the Peloponneſian 
War, uc ydid. ii. 19. &c. | oo | n 
Weſt from Athens, and ſouth-weſt from Acharnz, was 
ELEUSIS, v. -in, towards Mægdra, famous for the celebra- 
tion of the myſteries of Ceres, Cic. Nat. D. i. 42. Spartian. in 
Hadriano, 13. whence the town is called CRRALIs ELeusmn, 
Ovid. ep. 4. 67. and the goddeſs herſelf, ELAU sx A MATER, 
Virg. G. i. 163. Here was a temple of Triptolemus, the fa- 
vourite of Ceres, whom that goddeſs taught agriculture, Pau- 
in. i. 38. The plain between Eleuſis and Acharne was cal- 
led CRO TA, Thucydid. ii. 19. The boundary between At- 
tica and Bœotia was mount CITHARON, Pauſan. ib. | 
Among the boroughs (het of Attica were, Erchia, the 
birth-place of Xenophon, Laert. ii. 48, and Gargettus, the 
birth-place of Epicurus, Id. x. i. whence he is called ſenior. 
GarGETTIUS, Stat. Silv. i. 3. 94. : he 
On the road to Eubcea, 22 one hundred and twenty ſta» 
dia from Athens, and the ſame diſtance from the confines of 
Bceotia, ſtood the fortreſs of DeceL14z which the Spartans, by 


the adyice of Alcibiades, fortified to diſtreſs Athens in the 


Athens, Thucyd. vii. 19. | 4 
On the confines of Bœotia, near the Euripus, and not far 
from the mouth of the river 4sipus, ſtood OxdÞus, which 


Peloponneſian war, Nep. in Alcib. 4. viſible all the way from 


* Phidias did not inſcribe his own name on this ſtatue; but that of Ae 
tt of Paros, his ſcholar and favourite, Plin, xxxvi. F. Straba 
| | 5 trab 


* Cræcia Propria. 
Stabo places in Boeotia, ir. 391. and Livy in Attica, xlv. 2, Ml th 


About twelve ſtadia, or one mile and a half from it, was the tes 
temple of Amphiaraus, the famous ſoothſayer, Argivus Au- m 
 GUR),) Horat. od. iii. 16. 11. on the ſpot where he was ſaid to 
have been ſwallowed up by an lk. wk Strab. ib. 399.; 
Diodor. iv. 65. Here was an oracle, which thoſe who conſult- ris 
ed were obliged to abſtain from wine for three days, and from til 
all forts of food for twenty-four hours, Philgfrat. in vit. Apol. ſec 
ni, ii. 37. The other ceremonies are deſcribed, Pauſan. i, i. 
34. Twenty ſtadia from Oropus was the harbour Helpbinium, ü. 


oppoſite to Eretria in Eubcea, the paſſage to which is forty ſta- to 
dia, Strab. ix. 403. n 


II. MEC ARIS, a ſmall country at the top of the Saronic | 
8 the north, ſeparating Attica from the territories of bu 


FF | th, included by ſome in Attica, Plin. iv. 7. .. 11. but by int 
Y moſt diſtinguiſhed from it, Strab. ix. pr. WES LP cit 
| The chief city was MEGAxra, e, or plur. rum, ſituate on Wa 
a riſing ground, eighteen ſtadia from its harbour, called Ni- he 

. 8X4, from Niſus, the fon of Pandion, king of Mxzgara, its the 

founder, Pauſan. i. 39. which ſtood on the gulph, and was of 

connected with Megara by a double wall, Strab. ix. 391. which I 

the Megarenſes having recovered from the Athenians, after 

being poſſeſſed by that people for ſome time, levelled with the to 


ground, Thucyd. i. 67. iv. 109. On the fide of Corinth, Di 


the firſt town was Crommy#n, ſometimes poſſeſſed by the Me- 


garenſes, and ſometimes by the Corinthians, 7b. 390. & gar 
Thucyd. iv. 42. only one hundred and twenty ſtadia from Co- dre 
rinth, IB. 45. Next to it was a rugged ridge, called the Sci. . 
ronian rocks, from one SCIRON, a noted robber, lain by A 
Theſeus, Plutarch. in Theſ. ſeven miles in length, Plin. iv. 7. ſtat 


3 . 11. along which the road from Attica to Peloponneſus ran, Gr 
1 Strab. ix. 391. 8 SI : 
The other towns of Mægaris, Page and Agiſtbena, were of 1 


inconſiderable, Au an i. 44. | 3 an 
Izbhe people of Megära had twenty galleys at the battle of 40 


 _  Salfimis, Herodot. viii. 45. and three hundred men at the battle 
of Platæa, 1d. ix. 28. After this the were frequently enga- por 
ged in war with the Athenians, Thucyd. ii. 3 1. iv. 66. &c. 


Diodor. xii. 5. 44+ & 66. xiii. 65. This was the caſe in the plac 
time of Socrates; but notwithſtanding, EUCLID, a native of * 


| Mxgara, who had attended that philoſopher before the war 
broke out, uſed ſometimes afterwards to come to Athens at rk 
the hazard of his life, He ſet out in the cevening, diſguiſed i abo 

| 4 


| Gracia Prepria. „ | 


the dreſs of 3 woman, and having ſpent the night with Socra- 
tes, departed before day-break. The . diſtance was twenty 
miles, Gell. vi. 10. 6 ER 5 eee 


III. BO TIA extended on the weſt of Attica and Mzgi- 
ris, from the Euripus to the Corinthian gulph. It was a 125 
tile country, but covered with a thick air, which was ſuppo- 
ſed to render the inhabitants dull, Cic. de Fato, 4. Divinat. 
i. 36. whence Boeõtum in craſſo jurares aere natum, Horat. ep. 
ü. 1. 244-3 ſo Juvenal. x. 50. The Bœotians attended more 
to the improvement of bodily ſtrength than to the cultivation of 
the mind, Nep. in Alcib. 11.; Strab. ix. 401. There were, 
however, many ingenious men produced in this country. 

The capital of Bceotia was THEB E, v. Thebeè, Thebes, 
built by CADMUS the Phoenician, Pauſan. ix. 5. who firſt 
introduced letters into Greece, Herodot. v. 58. from whom the 
citadel was called Cadmẽa, Nep. Pelopid. 1. ſurrounded with 
walls forty- three ſtadia in circumference, having ſeven gates, 
hence called Heptapylos, Pauſan. ib. & 8.; Juvenal xiti. 26. 
the native place of Bacchus and Hercules, Plin. iv. 7. f. 12. 
of Pindar, Pelopidas, and Epaminondas; fituate on the river 
Imenus, Pauſan. ix. 10. celer Tſmenos, Ovid. Met. ii. 244.) 

The inhabitants of Thebes, as of Athens, were divided in- 
to three claſſes; citizens, naturaliſed foreigners, and flaves, 

There were frequent conteſts between the favourers of oli- 
garchy and democracy, Thucyd. iii. 62. The expoſing of chil- 
py uſual in other parts of Greece, was prohibited at Thebes, 

tan. ll. 7. | 2 
The Thebans were. long deſpiſed by the other Grecian 
ſtates, for having baſely joined the Perſians when they invaded 

Greece, Herodot. vii. 233. For this they were ſeverely punifh- 
ed by Pauſanias, Herodot. ix. 85. Afterwards, being jealous 
of the Athenians, -and fearing their reſentment, they formed 
an alliance with the Lacedzmonians, to whom they were of 
great ſervice in the Peloponneſian war, Thucydid. But, after 
its concluſion, the Lacedzmonians, finding a favourable op- 

portunity, reduced Thebes: under their dominion, eſtabliſhed 
in it their favourite form of government, ariſtocracy, and 
placed a garriſon in the citadel. It was freed. by the valour and 

conduct of Pelopidas, Nep. Pel. 1. 6 8 s 

Under Pelopidas and Epaminondas, Thebes was the moſt 
powerful city in Greece. It was deſtroyed by Alexander; 
above fix thouſand were ſlain, and thirty thouſand made priſon- 
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ers and ſold as faves, Diadar- xv. 14 Twenty years r! it 
was rebuilt by Caſſander, Diodor. xix. 54-3 2 
In the time of es it was d one an ee vil. 


lage, ix. 402. 


on the confines of Pha 3 to che Muſes *. On the con- 


SES.) 


fines of Megiris is mount CrTHERON, on which e Bacche 


performed the orgies or ſacred rites of Bacchus, Virg. An. iv. 


- ance, was deſtroyed, and 


5 There axe in Beeotia everal fountains, often mentioned 


as ſacred to the Mufes, Drgceg at Thebes whence 

Pindar 18 called Dirceus gnus, th Dircean ſwan, Torat. od, 

IV. 2. 25. AGANIPPE, v. ait dis, and Hippecrene, at the foot 

of mount Helicon, Ovid. Fab. v. 7-3 Plin. iv. 3. and the ſmall 
river Permeſſus, v. is, Idic. 

About ſeyenty ſtadia ſouth from F Thu By. 5. ſtood 

PL ATA, v. dee, at the foot of mount C Se on the 


- caſt fide: of the river Agopus, Serab. i ix. 418. W which, running 


through a beautiful plain, joins the Iſménus à little below 
Thebes, 15. 408. and after 515 a dne way flows 
into the Euripus. —— Near Platza, Mardonins, with an ar- 
my of three hundred thouſand Perſans, was defeated and dlain 
by the Lacedzmonians under Pauſanias, at the Athenians un- 


der Ariftides, B. 412.3 > Ng ix. 15.—77. 


Plata was founded by the Thebans, T Þucyd. iii. 61. but 
having revolted from 3 and joined the Athenians, B. it 
was attacked by the Lacedæmonians and Thebans in thee Pelo- 
ponneſian war; and 0 taken, after a moſt obſtinate refilt- 

e citizens put to the ſword +, Ib. 68. 

Weſt from Plies ſtood LEU UCTR 4 A, famous for the defeat 


| of the Lacedzmonians by Epaminondas, the moſt dreadful thef 
ever received, whereby they loſt the pre-eminence amon 


Grecian ſtates, which they never afterwards recovered, 15 


ix. 414.; Diodor. xy. 55. & 56, near the lake Corlis, ſo 


»The Muſes are hence called Haicogilides, Perf. prom. 4.; Lucret. ii 


1050. and Finpie Ides, ſing. Pimpleis ; vocat, Pimplei, Hora. od. i. 26. 9+ The 
common reading here is Pimplea. 
+ in the temple of Diana at Platza was the monument of one Eucbider, a 


citizen of the place, who, when the Greeks, after the departure of the Per- 


fians, were commanded by the Oracle of Delphi to extinguiſh all the fires in 


_ «their temples, as having been polluted by the barbarians, and to tetch new 
1 oY from Delphi for ſatred purpoſes, went from Platza to Delphi, took ſome 


from the altar, and returued the ſame day to Phatza beſore ſun-ſet ; having 
travelled one thouſand ſtadia, or ane hundred and twenty. ive miles, on foot, 


0 but expired a few minutes aſter his arrival, Plutarch. in Ariftid. p. 331. The 
SGreeks ; poſſeſſed uncommon agility in running, being trained to it from their 


infancy, Plis. vii. 20. and in moſſ towns couriers were maintained by the pu- 
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named from the town Cop x, ſituate on the north ſide of it. 
Strab. ix. 406. & 411. into which the river Cephifſus runs, 5. 
On the ſouth fide was Haliartus, at the foot of a mountain, 
near the ſmall river Parmeſſus ; deſtroyed by the Romans in 
the war with Perſeus, 1b. & Liv. xlii. 63.3 weſt of which was 
Corona, on an elevated ſituation near mount Helicon, Serab. 
ix. 411. famous for the defeat of the Athenians and Bœotians 
by Ageſilaus, Nep. in Ageſ. 4-3 Diodor. xiv. 85. | 210 
Near this were the moſt extenſive plains in Bœotia, in a part 
of which were marſhes, where the river Melas loſes itſelf, ex- 
cept a branch of it that joins the Cephiſſus, Plutarch. in 8yll,” 
On the weſt fide of this plain, near the confines of Phocis, 
Thucydid. iv. 76. ſtood CHARONEA, the birth-place of Plu- 


tarch, famous for the defeat of the Athenians, Thebans, and 


other Greeks, by Philip, which put an end to the liberties of 
Greece, Diodor. xvi. 87.3 Strab. ix. 414. Here alſo Sylla de- 
feated Archelaus, the lieutenant of Mithridates, with an army -* 
eatly inferior in number, Plutarch. ib. Near this was 
Liane, now Livadia, whence Græcia Propria is now called 
in maps by that name, ſome think, ene | IE 
At a ſmall diſtance from this, on the ſide of a ſtream called 


. Hyrcina, was a celebrated oracle of 'Trophonius, the fame with 


Mercury, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 22. in a ſubterraneous cave, B. & 
Strab. ix. 414-3 Pauſan. ix. 39. Particular ſounds were heard 
by thoſe who conſulted this oracle, Plutarch. in Syll. & de ge- 
mo Socratit, 40. which uſually made them grave through the 
reſt of life: hence it was ſaid of a perſon remarkably melan- 
choly and gloomy, 5 He comes from the cave of 'Trophonius,” 
Schol. in Arifoph. in Nub. v. 108. -—- © 25 i 
Near Chæronèa alſo was Archom#nes, to which Chzeronea 
was once tributary, Thucyd. iv. 76. Here was a fountain cal- 
led Acidalius, where the graces were ſuppoſed to bathe, 


whence Venus is called Mark AciDaLia, Virg. An. i. 720. 


& Serv. in loc. | 7 | 

On the ſouth of mount Helicon was Tres?14, v. ia, facred: 
to the muſes, whence they are called THESTIADES HEA, Ovid, - 
Met. v. 310.3 Diodor. iv. 29. Its port on the Corinthian gulph 
was CREUSA, Liv. 36. 21. or CREuUsIS, Pauſan. ix. 32. 
About forty ſtadia from Theſpiæ was ASCRA, a ſmall village, 
the Nr of Heſiod, Strab. ix. 409, whence he is called 


Aſeræus ſenex, Virg. Ecl. vi. 70. . mend by e + th 3 Fin 
On the Euripus ſtood AULIS, whence the Greeks ſet fail _ 


125 ſiege of Troy, oppoſite to Chalcis in Eubcea, joined by a 
ridge, FE 
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, to be 3 diſtinguiſhed poet, Star, Se. v. 3. 9a. 


_ _ Gracia Propria: 


About thirty ſtadia from Aulis ſtood TANAGRA, on an 


eminence, near the river Thermödon, the birth- place of Co- 


rinna, the poeteſs, contemporary with Pindar. The natives 


were paſſionately fond of cock- fighting, Pauſan ix. 22. 


About five miles from Tanagra was a temple of Apollo, cal- 
led Dxllux, becauſe built after the model of that in the iſland 


Delos, Strab. ix. 304. When the Athenians were defeated 


near this place by the Bœotians, T hucyd. iv. 96 Socrates, who 


bad been engaged in the battle, Alian. iii. 17. in his flight 
found Xenophon, who had fallen from his horſe, lying on the 


ground: upon which, taking him on his ſhoulders, he carried 
him for ſeveral ſtadia, till he brought him to a place of ſafety, 
trab. ib. BEEF | 


There were in Bœotia ſeveral other places of leſs import- 


ance; as, Elutberæ, Phere, Aſpledon, Acrephia, Ocalea, Ery- 
thre, Cliſſe, Hyle, Anchoa, .&c. The ſituation of ſome of 
theſe is not aſcertained *. . | . 


VIV. PHOCIS. -— Its chief town was DELPHI, called al- 
ſo Pytho, or Pythia, famous for the temple and oracle of Apol- 
Jo, (hence called .:DeLenicus, Ovid. Met. ii. 543. & 677.) 
which ſtood on an eminence above the town, at the foot of 
mount Parnaſſus, and near the Caftalian fountain, (fons Cafta- 
fius, v. Caftalia, ic. agua, only ſixteen ſtadia, or two miles in 
circumference. Strab. ix. 418. not ſurrounded by walls, but de- 


fended on three ſides by precipices, F#/in. xxiv. 6. In the middle 


of the temple was a ſmall chaſm in the ground, whence a vapour 
iſſued, which threw ſuch as breathed it into convulſions, It is 
faid to have been at firſt accidentally diſcovered by ſome goats, 
Diador. xvi. 26. or ſhepherds, Pauſan. x. 5.3 Plutarch. defect. 


orac. 2 prieſteſs (PYTHIA, ſc. !spua, ſacerdor ; Phox- 
- BAS, L. i 


v. 128.) was placed above this opening, upon a 
4 


ove „ The mountainous part of Bœotia, 223 that in which mount Heli- 
con and the fountain Aganippe were included, was called AONIA, from Abou, 
. the ſon of Neptune, Tackant. in Stat. Theb, i. 34. and the people Abnes, 14. 


Achill. i. 10, uſed alſo as an adjective, thus, Anas in mentes, into the Bœotian 


mountains, Helicon and Cithzron, Virg. Ze. vi. 65. whence Aonider, dun, 
- plur. the Muſes, Fevenal. vii. 59. Aonides, 4, ſing. the Theban, g. Eteocles, 


Stat. Theb. ix. 95. 80 Aonidim for Aonidarum, i. e. Thehanorum, Ib. ii. 697. Aoniv: 
vertex, mount elicou, Virg. G. iii. 11. Aonie ſorores, the muſes, Ovid. T. rift, 
IV. 10, 39. Deus Aonive, Bacchus, as being born of Semele, a Theban, I. Art. 
em. 1. 312. ii. 380. Aonie ague, i. c. Fous Caballinus, v. Pegasus, the fountain 
Hippocrene, Ovid. Faft. iii. 466. Aoniæ unde, that part of the Agean ſea bor- 


i * doe Beotia, near Aulis, Ovid. Met. xii. 24. Zonia tyra, the lyre, which 


uſed among the muſes, Id. Amor, i. I. 12.  Achios ducers camper, v. can” 
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mackie fuppotted"'on three feet, hence called" 2 kuren, 


Diodor. ib. having a covering of a circular form, called d,, 
with holes, whence the vapour iſſued, Pollux. x. 23, 81. Ser- 
vius on Virgil ſays this covering was made of the ſkin. of the 
ſerpent Python, An. iii. 92. Prudentius calls it CORTINA, 
"Apethess. F. „ 

The prieſteſs being intoxicated by the prophetic vapour, with 
diſhevelled hair, heaving her boſom, foaming. at the mouth, 
and having her whole frame agitated in a wonderful manner, 
Virg. An. vi. 47.3; Lucan. v. 165. &c. uttered her oracles 
uſually in hexameter verſe, ſometimes alſo in proſe, Strab. ix. 
419. eſpecially in later times, Plutarch. de Pyth. orac. 9. 24. 
25. &c. This oracle was frequently .conſulted in difficult e- 


mergencies, not only by the Greeks, but alſo by neighbouring 


nations, Liv. i. 56. and the temple was enriched with an ins 
credible number of the moſt valuable preſents, Herodot. & 
Thucydid. paſſim.; Pauſan. x. .; Strab. ix. 420. Its riches - 
were famous even in the time of Homer, I. i. 404. KRerxes 
ſent a body of four thouſand men to plunder it, part of whom 
are ſaid to have been deſtroyed by thunderbolts and an . earth- 
quake, and the reſt almoſt all cut off by the people of Delphi, 
who had fled to the tops df Parnaſſus, upon the approach of 
the Perſians, Herodot. viii. 36. &c.; a ſtriking example, as Juſ- 
tin obſerves, how unavailing haman- ſtrength was againſt the 
gods, ti. 12. Several ages after, an army of Gauls, under 
rennus, ſhared the ſame fate, Id. xxiv. 7. &c. The Phagen-. 

ſer, urged” by the exaCtions of the Thebans, ſeized on the 
temple of Delphi, and employed the riches they found in it, 
amounting to 10, ooo talents, i. e. above L. 2, 250, oo0, Diodor. 
xvi. 76. to hire troops to defend themſelves againſt their op- 
1 The Thebans being defeated, called in the aid of 
Philip, king of Macedon; who ſo dexterouſly availed' himſelf 


of this war, called the ſacred war, as a pretext for interfering = 
in the affairs of Greece, that in the end he reduced that whole. 
country under his Lag ney Juſtin. viii. 1. &c. He was not 


x little affiſted by the prieſfeſs of Apollo, who, bribed by 
money, always gave ſuch reſponſes as were agreeable to plugs 


whence Demoſthenes uſed to ſay. of her, that ſhe philippiſed, 


,: 


(povirmitey illam cum Philipps facere, ) Cic. divinat, ii. 57+ An- 5 
eiently the prieſteſs uſed to be a young virgin; but afterwards, - 


always above fifty, Diodor. xvi. 26. When the oracle was 
be frequented, there were three Pythie appointed, Plutarch. 
orac. 1 0 # = . , 5 5 . | 14 A a 14 
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The Pyrbia was ſometimes ſo overpowered by the exhalation 


from the cave, that it proved fatal to her, B. & Lucan. v. 116. 
In ancient times the prieſteſs could be conſulted only in one 


% 
_ 


* 


month of the y 


- 


* Græc. 9. 


- 
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ear, but afterwards once every month, Plutarch. 
ſeveral oracles gave their reſponſes by drawing lots, hence 


reſponſa ſortium is applied even to the oracle of Delphi, where 


a verbal anſwer was always returned, Liv. i. 56. called Pythico 


vox 1 Ib 


In the time of Cicero, and even long before, this oracle had 


fallen into contempt, becauſe the prophetic vapour was ſup- 


poſed to have loſt its force, Cic. diu. ii. 57. At length it en- 
tirely ceaſed, Juvenal. vi. 5 54. ; Strab. ix. 419. For this Plu- 
Fe aſſigns various cauſes, De defect. orac. and Lucan, v. 111. 
&c. . Some have aſcribed it to the influence of Chriſtianity. 
The prieſteſs, however, {till continued occaſionally, to return 


anſwers, as to Nero, Suet. Nes. 40.; and although that empe- 


ror is ſaid to have deſtroyed the oracle, Dio. Ixiii. 14. ha- 


ving firſt pillaged it of five hundred brazen ſtatues, Pauſan: 


x. 7. yet it ſeems to have exiſted in the time of Julian, and af- 
ter him, Theodoret. bift. eccles. iii. 21. | 


o 


Delphi was the place of meeting of the Anpbictpon or de- 


pouties of the confederated ſtates of Greece, ( commune Grecie 


1 — 


Ffuit rerum omnium judicium, 


confilium, Cic. Invent. it. 23. Ampbictydnum, quis precipuum 
„ Tacit Annal. iv. 14.) who met 
twice a- year to deliberate about matters of common con- 


cern; in ſpring at Delphi, and in autumn at Anthela, a village 


near the ſtraits of Thermopylz,  Herodet. vii. 200.; Strab. ix. 
420.; Pauſun. vii. 24. hence called PyLAaicUM -CONSILIUM, 
Liv. xxxi. 32. Pauſanias fays it was inſtituted by Amphic- 
tyon, the ſon of Deucalion, x. 8.; Strabo ſays, by Acriſius, 
. 420. The Amphictyonic council conſiſted | of a different 
number of members at different times. It. conſiſted of thirty 
in the time of Pauſanias, who recounts the various- changes it 
underwent, x. 8. ; 


- The teniple of Delphi having been accidentally burnt, the 


| who had been obliged to leave Athens upon the uſurpation of 


AmphiQyons appointed that three hundred talents thould be 
contributed by the different ſtates of Greece to rebuild it, 
Herodot. ii. 180. The Alemæonidæ, or family of Alemæon, 


Piſiſtratus, undertook to execute the work for that ſum; and 
being poſſeſſed of great wealth built ſeveral Parts of the temple 
in a more ſplendid manner than they were bound to do, which 


made them very popular. They arg ſaid to have prevailed > 


diſcoi 
third 
direc 
were 
conte 


the priefteſs, by money, when 'the Latedeemonians came to E : 
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conſult her, either on a public or private account, always to 
add in her anſwers to them a requeſt, as if coming from A- 
« that ſhould free Athens,” which at laſt they effe&t- - 
yg — ſtate of Lacedæmon was then joined Wich the 
family of Piſiſtratus by a league of friendſhip, Id. v. 62. & 63. 
Delphi was believed to be the centre of Greece, and of the 
earth, See p. 2. Near it were celebrated the PYTHIAN Games, 
at firſt every nine years, and afterwards every fifth year; ſaid 
to have been firſt inſtituted by Diomedes in his return from 
the Trojan war, Paujan. ii. 32. After being for ſome time 
diſcontinued, they were renewed by the Amphictyons, in the 
third year of the forty-eighth olympiad, I. x. 7. under whoſe 
direction 3 celebrated. The combats at the Pythian, * - 
were much the ſame as at the Olympic games. There was a 
conteſt about muſical excellence, both on the lyre and on the 
flute, Payſan. x. 7.3 Strab. ix. 421. hence Pythia cantare, i. e. 
in Pythicis ludis, Horat. art. p. 414. and Pythaules, , ſuch a 
muſician, Hygin. 273. Senec. ep. 76. ſometimes put for one 
that played in the theatre, Yopiſc. Carin. 19. There were like - 
wiſe prizes for intellectual merit, Plutarch. Sympoſ. v. 2.; Plin. 
rü. 3. — The laurel with which the victors were crowned, 
according to Lucan, was brought from Theſſaly, vi. 19. 
On the Corinthian gulph ſtood CIRRHA, the port of Del- 
phi, fixty ſtadia diſtant, Pauſan. x. 37.3 Strabo ſays, eighty 
ſtadia, ix. 418. meaning probably by water, up the river PLis- 
ros, which winded beautifully through a plain, where was 
the Hippodrumus, or courſe” for the equeſtrian races at the Py- 
thian games, Pauſan. ib. FF 
Near Cirrha was Criſſ, which gave name to the bay on 
which they both ſtood, (nut Criſſæus, ) and Anticirrha or Au- 
TICYRA, famous for producing hellebore, Strab. ix. 418. which 
Livy places in Locris, xxvi. 26. Hence it was ſaid of a perſon 
labouring under inſanity, Naviget Anticyram, he needs a doſe 
of hellebore, let him go to Anticyra, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 82. & 
166. art. poet. 300. Ovid. Pont. iv. 3. 54+; Gell. xvii. 159 


* Gebb-o ſomatimes pac for Delphi, . bor the abode of Aputio 7 Bee 
called eee een vii. 64. Cin RUS vaTEs, B. xiii. 79 and 


Gave, Lucas. v. 95. DPuid tibi cum Cirrba? DPuid cum  Permeſſides undd! What 
have you to do with Delphi? What with the water of Permeſſis? (a river in 

tia, flowing from mount Helicon, ſacred to Apollo and the muſes, called 
lo Paaurxssus, Virg, Bel. vi. 64.) i. e. What have you to do with poetry? 


n _ 


* 


his prieſteſs CIBRHEZA VIRGO, Stat. Theb. iii: 106. Cirrbæa antra; the prophetic - - 


I 8 2 bodies of Naſus, and the other Ceutaurs, who were buried on 3 little 
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FPeoaſt from Delphi ſtood Davis, v. -ia, the city of Tereus, 


Thucydid. ii. 29. whence his wife Procne, when metamorpho. 


| fed into a nightingale, {philomela, } is called DavLias avis, 
. & Ovid. ep. xv. 154. —— About ſeven ſtadia from Daulis 
was Panipeus or Panipe, ſaid to have been the city of Tityos, 


Strab. ix. 423. Homer. od. >. 579. 7 e 
The largeſt city of Phocis, in later times, was ELA TIA or 


_ ELaTE4, ſituate neat the river Cephiſſus, Strab. ix. 424. Neat 


the ſource of that river ſtood LILA, B.; Homer. II. ii. 30, 
Herodotus mentions ſeveral other towns on this river; Drymz, 
Charadra, Tethronium, Amphicea, Neon, Triteaæ, Hyampdlis, 


Parapetamii, and Abe, viii. 33. 


. LOCRIS, the country of the n le Locri were 


5 divided into three parts; — 1. the Locki OzöLx, i. e. gravi- 


ter olentes, of which name various cauſes are aſſigned, Pauſan. 


x. 38. but none of them ſatisfactory ; inhabiting the country 


on the weſt of mount Parnaſſus, Strab. ix. 418. Their chief 
town was AMPHISSA, defended by a ſtrong fortreſs, Liv. xxxvii. 
6.3 — 2. The Lock OeunTi, fo called from the city Opus, 


Opuntis, fifteen ſtadia from the Euripus, and fixty ſtadia from 
Crnos, its port, which ſtood on the finus Opuntius, Strab. is. 


. 425-3 Liv. 28. 6.3—And 3. Lock EpicxEM III named from 


mount Cnemis; near which was Naryx or Narjcum, the na- 
tive city of Ajax the ſon of Oileus, called Locrus, to diſtin- 
guiſh him from Ajax the ſon of Telamon, Strab. ib. —— North 


of this was T hronuwm, on the river Boagrius, or Manes, twen- 
| q ſtadia from its port on the firus Malidcus,—North of it 
a 


rphe, Scarphea or Scarphia ; Alpenus and Nicea, Strab. is, 


426. alſo AN HELA, where. the Amphictyons met once a- year 


in the temple of Ceres, Herodot. vii. 200. | 


TRERMO TL, from its hot ſprings or baths, -{therme, i. e. 


5 ealide aque, Liv. ib. Sea nurpa, Herodot. ib. juſtly reckoned 


the keys of Greece, about ſixty paces broad, Liv. xxxvi. 15: 
where narroweſt, only affording room for a ſingle carriage to 


paſs, Herodot. vii. 176. between mount Oẽta, which here ter- 


minates in a precipice; and the Sinus Malidcus, or Malian 


; guiph, ſo called from the Maliant, .a people of 'Theſlaly, who 


'* Strabo ſays they were ſo named ſrom a fetid ſtream which flowed from the 
called Taphoſſus, ix. 427. 


* 


lived 


8 


North of this was the famous paſs, called PrLz, i. e. porte, | 
from the gates in a wall built acroſs it, Herodot. vii, 176. or: * 


Gracia Propria. „„ 6-5 
us, lived round it, B. & Strab. ix. 428. where Leonidas “, king of 
104 Sparta, with a ſmall body of men, thrice repulſed the whole 
15 army of Xerxes, B. and where afterwards Antiochus, king of 
lis Syria, was defeated by Acilius, the Roman conſul, Liv. 36. 
08, 19. The ridges of mount Oeta extend weſtwards to the Am- 

bracian gulph. The part of it next to 'Thermopylz is called 

Callidrimos, Strab. ix. 428. FFF 

* Leonidas at firſt had, according to Juſtin, ii. IT. only ſour thouſand men ; 
according to Herodotus, vii. 202. three hundred Spartans; one thouſand: from 
Tegea and Mantinea; one thouſand one hundred and twenty from Arcadia; 
fix hundred and eighty from Corinth, and the reſt of Peluponneſus; one thou» + 
ſand one hundred from Bœotia; one thouſand from Phocis: in all, five thou» 
ſand two hundred, beſides the Locrians, 1b. whom Pauſanias makes to amount 
to ſix thouſand, x. 20.; according to Diodorus, the whule number was ſeven 
thouſand four hundred, xi. 4. Xerxes ſent a horſeman to diſcover what the 
number of the Greeks was, and what they were doing. Their advanced guard, 
then conſiſting of Lacłkdæmonians. was without the wall built acroſs the defile. 
The Perſian ſaw ſome of them exerciſing themſelves, and others combing their 
hair; it being their cuſtom, in great danger, to decorate their heads. Xerxes, 
not expecting that ſo ſmall a body of men would make bead againſt his my- : 
riads of troops, waited ſour days to give them time to elcape, On the fiſth 
day, he ſent the Medes and Ciſfcims againſt them, with orders to take them a- 
live and bring them before him. Upon the defeat of the Medes, Xerxes ſent 
againſt the Greeks a choice” band of Perſians, called the Immortals, under the 
command of HyDArNes; but they alſo were ſoon forced to retreat, Xerxes, 
who was witneſs of the fight, is ſaid to have thrice Icapt' from his throne, 
ſrom apprebenfion for his army, Next day the attack was Tengwed, but with ' 
no better ſucceſs, Herodot. vii. 210. &c, Xerxes, in the greateſt perplexity, 
now deſpaired of being able to force the paſſage; when he was relieved by one 
Epbialtes, an inhabitant of Trachys, who undertook to conduct the Perſians 
through a ſecret path over the mountains, which he performed. The Phocians, » 
who had been poſted on the mountain, fled upon the approach of the enemy. * 
The other Greeks at Thermopylz, fearing leſt they ſhould be ſurrounded, retired 
to their reſpective homes. Leonidas remained with his three hundred Spartans, - 
Cie. Fin. il. 30.3 Pauſan. iii. 4. together with the Theſpians and Thebans. 
The Spartans and Theſpians all fell, after making a dreadful. flaughter of tbe 
enemy. The Thebans, Who had been retzined againſt their will, upon making 
their ſubmiſſion, were ſpared, Ii. 233. A monument was erected over thoſewha 
fell, with an inſcriptiov. That over the Lacedzmonians was, O STRANGER! 
TELL THE LACEDEMONIANS, THAT WE IE HERE OBEDLIENT. TO TUEIK 
Laws, 16. 226. 3 Strab. ix. 429, * : f | 

When Leonidas bid his ſoldiers take dinner ſpeedily and prepare for battle, 
be added, + We ſhall ſup with Pluto, Diodor. xi. 9.z Cic. Tuſc. i. 42.3 Vul. 
Max. iii, 1. ext; 3.1 Senec. ep. 82. When a Trachinian, to induce ' them to 
ſurrender, had ſaid, that they would not ſee the ſun for the. multitude of the 
Jr p. wt Then, ſays a Spartan, we Hall fight in the bade, Herodot. vii. 
220.3 ic. ibid. + : ' 1 3 4 

Two Spartans, who by ſome accident were not preſent at the battle, having 
returned to Lacedæmon, were treated with ſuch contempt by their country- 
men; that one of them ſtrangled himſelf; and the other atterwards wiped off 
his diſgrace at the battle of 4 by ruſhing among the thickeſt of the ene- 
y, where he was flain, Herodot. vii. 2. 
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NI. DORIS or Donts, the 8 en «| 
| . Derieakes, one of the moſt ancient tribes of the Greeks, Ci, 
» Flacc. 27. hence Doricus, Grecian, Virg. An. ii. 27. Cicero 
. reckons only two other original tribes, the Athenians, called 
| alſo Inet, and the uber, Ib. whom Strabo makes the ſame 
i Doris was of ſmall extent, along the foot of mount Oita 
Plin. iv. J. ,. 13. and mount Parnaſſus, Strab. ix. 417. It 
was called. Terrapàlic, from its four cities, Erineon, v. en, 
Boon, v. ar, Pindus and Cytinium, none of them remarkable, 
. Pliny adds Sperchiat, Which is alſo mentioned by Strabo, 
viii. 373. — Herodotus ſays, the Dores were a tribe of the 0 
gi, and frequently changed their habitations, i. 56. & 
They were named from Dorus, the ſon of Hellen, 6 of "a of 
Deucalion, IB. They afliſted the Heraclidz in the conqueſt 
| . and many of them at there, * 


* 


3 


. ATOLIA, the ee of of the Ati, a * peo- 
ple, extending from the top ulph of Naupactus or Le- 
. - panto,. to the river Seeber chic chief towns were, 
CALY DON, on the river Evenus, ſeven miles and a half from 
the ſea, Plin, iv. 2. an ancient city, Vir 2 Vit. 306, Stat, 
Theh. i. 401. and beautifully ſituated, n. xi. 270. the 
| birth-place of Trpkus; hence he is called Calydonius her, 
3X Stat. Theb. ij. 476. So Diomedes, his fon, Id. Achill. i. 538, 
1 alſo Meleager, Ovid. Met. viii. 324. and Dejanira, Calydsni, 
8 Ait, Id. ix. 112. Ovid calls the river Achelous amnis Calydoni- | 
ws, Id. viii. 727. ix. 2. as if Calydon had ſtood on it. But 
5 Calydon i is alſo put for the country, Lucan. vi. 366. anciently 
. __ called. #3, op i. 102. _ few towns, as 
SE Ne lived chief . 9 
é the e ee of the el Rood CHALCIS, on the 
Tonian ſea; Stat. Theb. iv. 106. not far from a mountain of the 
ſame name, Strab. x. 451.——Weſt from Calydan were Plæu- 
ron. and Olenoc, mentioned by Homer, II. ii. 146. and Sta- 
5 duse, Theb. iv. 105. near mount Aracynthus, Strab. x. 450. & 
FED Woe; which n calls Ae el. ii. 24 1. e. rocky and flerh, 


' Near Oha, the g eee Ah is fag to have nur- 
d Jupiter, B. whence 2 85 and her kids, when changed into ſtars, are 
zum pecus, Ovid. ep. xviii. 188. herſelf, Olenia Capella, Id. Faſt. v. 113 
* and the Olcnium aftrum, Stat. Theb. iii. 23. Hence Oleniis manant cornibu! 
nine, Ib. vi. 423. becauſe the . 
6d with cain, I Virg. En. ix. 668. K: 
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On the north-weſt extremity of the Coach gut gulph bed | 
NAUPACTUS, now Legg, | ſo called from the ſhips built 
there, Strab. ix. 427. heed b 2 in. Locris, B. The 
part of the ſea” on  whi . 


| x of Lepanto, famous 2 a 7 — nayal victory 1 5 . 
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Land Venetiane, undet Don * 
Turks, who zee bid to hore Ii ohm 


x, A. D. 15 FE Fo PR. 

Neat Naupact tum * wy s 

and 2 28 ka 3 ren den tius > 2-4: mg wh e eee 7 
upackub is the promontory ANTIBBHL | 


* op ofite to Rhium in Peloponneſus, whence it has its 
um: of them are now called the Dardonelles. L 
bon Hete the ſtrait which jo Need, Ne gs bref te the 
lonian ſed m ſchrcely à mite broad; Hays. See fads, * 
line more dun ba x ile, un 33 88 „ | 
After Lileedemont ani Athens had enfechled cath other. 
their mahl quarrels, the Etolians became the moſt power 
ſtate in Olerce; and puſfeſſed feveral cities beyond de dae of | 
their ow1r-country. c- ſeem td have made little, figure in 
FELT 1 — les „ 
are; however, : tioned; by: Homer. - 
2 iO Jad ents, ther as a wot renee rf es" 
re gr Particular for theit agility, They wore light 
armour 5, il - Bs In the Peloponneſian war the Athenians ats 
tackel chem, were repulſed with great ſlaughter, 1b. 
The Etblians chiefty e themſelyes, firſt as the. 
der and-aſterwards as the enemies vf > Rome, Liu. Xxvi. 24; a 
Ker. XxXXV. 1% KC. They were eſtecmed the eavalry in 


| Greece, Liv. xxxiii. 7. Liv repreſents chem as reſtleſs, XXxi. 


28. barbatous;” XAxiv. 2.4; quarrelſome and un = 
Krrri. 19. Piffatisfied with::the. treatment, they had-met with. 
from the Romans, Liv. xxxiv. 23. they tried to excite mom 
princes, n —.— NV. 14. at laſt You openly neee. 
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decbus, BB. 33.5 xi. 9. Being: defeated by, voin th 
_ conſul, they were obliged to 4 to ſuch terms . 
the vicdors choſe. to preſeribe, 15. xxxviti. 11. e = 
wards ſuffeted ſevere] 2 from cbeir; own internal N 


| XIi. 25. xlii. 5. and m the cruelty of the Romans B. xy, 
| 40.31. Cic. HPiſiigy. . 15 To 1er. Hr: 1. K- N Ari: . 
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the Ambratian 3 {onus Ambracigs, } Strab. X. 450. wa 
nay” included in Sn e urge Liv; xxx | 
1 1 6; mol cy ttt Ef A 117 
LT Neu vf the Adenin wer the- ſouth, ſtool 
. ACTIUM, ' a mall place,” near a2 of che ſame 
ame, where was a celebrated - of ho Far . i. 
209,3 Strab. vii. hence called A Ba n. Vil 
8 Jeg. near which”: Nag defeated Anchony and n in 
Bern battle; abd Polt 2 city" on e fide: of-the 
„Which, ts commemorate his Victory, he called 'Nicopths 
i. e. "Viftorie wurde; and inſtituted games, which were cele- 


ted i in a'grove Near it every” "game years, called the Acdian 

9255 * (L0dr"Acvrier,): Dio. li. 1. Swet. Aug. 18. There 

1 7ere ancien 5 panes at A ctium, at which the Lace- 

„„ dmomans uſed to pre ide, Strab. 18. to theſe Virgil alludes, 

. Au. li. 276. There were alſo folemm: | games inſtituted at 

Rx 3 in memory of the victory at A dium, Sat. Til. 6.; 

1 25 Hi: 1. Hv. 19. Auguſtus granted particular privi- 

leges wm e inhabitants of Nicopolis; fo that it ſoon became 2 

Suren 1g city, and the' towns in ee ee of courſe 
dselined, Stfabs .. vis 
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rae after 15 Ne return from the Trojan one Thucydid. it. 


dides, for he ſpeaks of ſhips being e, over the iſthmus, 
m. $4.3 and thus Leucadia became an iſland, Liv. 46, cal» 


- yo” 


anciently NgnrT1s, ;2s the town was Nn Trum, lin. iv. 1. 


| and the iſland , Strab. x. 452.3 Serv. in Firg. n. v vüi. 677. 
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of 5 ef city of Aeris was TRA Nd en D | 
id ii, 80. which Livy places in Mtolia, Xii. 21. above tus 
Raid de Iron miles- from the mouth of the 

Strab. x. it was 

Conde Liv. Xxvi 14. ; „ iv. Gg. \Aftacus and. N 

N ee from "fea were, e 

1 capital o 6 Acarnaniy in later times v 1 GOAL 

115 arif. 17. built by a colony from Corinth, Thucydia. i. 

30. on the iſthmus which joined the peninſuls' of Leicadia to 

the main land, Id. i ag iv. 8. This iſthmus was Hug 

through by the Abbitte probably after the time of Thucy- 


— 


led alſo LEUCAS,- Met. xv. 289.3 Flor. vv. II. and 


or Nericon, Homer. Od. ©, 376. joined to the continent by'a ' __* 
bridge,” Strab, x. 452. The artificial trait was called Dionre -.. 
ros, i. e. perfoſſice, three ſtadia long, H. S Po . OE >, 
On the ſouth-weſt point of Leucadia.was a: high mountain, 
called Lencdta vel -ter, now St Maura; whence :a' white, rock | 


is thought t to have given name both to che mouftain 


MK rerpa,) projected into the ſea towards Cephalenia, "4 
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= i id pins Gem from !thq main land 
+ . e | Portus Peladit v. Pelotiy, 
__ 4 A. Sang {a enbec, cenum ny: the 2 of 
EE. -ThyAmis, called from a river of that 
1 eus, the friend of Cicero, had an eſtate r Gi die. Att 
ü. a.. South of it was Chinerwim, and 'Ephyra or 
E: - | ru near the Jake deberyfio, through which 6 river _Achirm 
3 dnn into a bay called Hates, at . Gheys (yxonvc, } from 
= „i. ws Into; the 2 :Acheron,. ot near it, floms a, ſtream 
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a CHAONIA, clint, Crabnds: Abe chic 
owns along the coaſt were, Onlcun, v. ut, ſituate in 
a plain, Liu. XXIV. 40. north of the mountains called CE. 


RAUNH or  Acrocerauni, vel Lia, from their tops being 
ſtruck with 2 (nepavrog,) ſurraunded with. rocks, which 


CY 


* 1 
Pr. 
Sf 


jected ſea and were dan e Cef. b. : 
8 ii. og er called infumes, Horat. od. i. $ x the 
this was the ſhorteſt paſſage to Italy, * ii. 507, 


. where Ct e When 
"he croſſed with his army in uit of Pompey, B. & Lucan, 
400. In the middle of the Ceraunian mountains was 
1 er ee dere Serab. vii. 324 then Oxcnzauvs, op- 
ſite to the welt: corner of Corcyra, Bb,” ſaid to be named 

m Anchiſes, Diony/: i. P. 41. wheanes 4 wind A wy to 
thoſe who ſailed for taly was, called Oxcnzautres, Cic. Att. 
"vii. 2. —— South of this Caſffipe, one thouſand: ſeven hundred 
ſtadia from Brundufium, and then Phalacrum, at the ſame 
diſtance from T Freq 2. 

The inland towns © onia were, Antigonza, Polyb. ii. 3 
bene, Ib. &c. —— Chaonia is ſaid to have been named 5 
from Chuan, the brother or companion of HelEnus, the gh 
| whom Helenus mm Wed in banding”, Serv. 


An. iii. 
Hh ent als in he — Ethice 2 
70 Orofe, 2 eee eee Mi. 320, ſome 


* Plin. IV. 253 

Iii. 1 4. V 
- Pindus ; ſome them extended as fax north, ap. the mountains | 
= - of Ulyricum, Strab. ib. | 
= 1 
1 Eure, Thedaly, and Macedonia, | 
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Te the l of Dodooa, 1 Ed. K. 13 Frondes Chaonie, the oaks 
9 5 ill. 475+; fo. Chgonines w, Id. vi. 99. Pari Chani lt 
. avis, Virg. G. i. 67. Fiftus Chaonivs, acorns, on which men Is 
Thr i Bede Fes Ye Oe, 8 . 4 3 
3 the ſame with Chacaio glens, Virg. G. i. 8. Gays from 7 
0 SS the thin Argo ee foppubed to by Þ 
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- f called the e which. runs by: a 
narrow e hoped. oo. ae the Siaus 
Ml drm no 6 g Salonic ys ancients. 
to have been Toyered\with water, when there was, no. ous 
theſe rivers into the ſea, The. . between Oi 


and Oſſa is ſuppoſed to have been by an earthqus 
or, as the Theſſalians alledged, by eb. weg ales 
the poets, by Hercules, Lacan. 7. 347. whence 15 is 
HxncurER FAUCES, 1d. viii. 1. 1511 


„Along the banks of che Peneus, erte Olle. . Olym- 
pus, was- a. delightful vale; called-TEMPE, Straub. ix. 222. 
about five miles long; of different breadth in different places *. 
- 4nto the Peneus,-on the north; near Tempe, ran a rivers. 
ifving from mount Titarus} contiguous to mount me 
called Trranssus or EOnôras, Strub. E. 441. Pliny calls it 
Oncos, iv. 8. / 15. the water of which being impregnated 


Tp 1 the waters of che 
Peneus,- but fam om the ſurface,” BD. & Heng. Ms 754. 


W fy 2 kn 2 T4 U Mi . ey the 75 J. yp? Te Wl 


5 © 3 4 414 


* Pig makes te breadth of Tempe a ae nA 
i. e. one hundred and eight e og iv, 8./. I5.; Hlian makes it 
9 Plethrum, of one hi de, where narroweſt, ii. 1. Modern 

lers inform us, that in a flies it is above a quarter of a mile broad.” 

It is deſcribed. by Pliny. and lian, 1b, 3-alſo by Livy, who Tepreſeuts. it 

as a difficult defile, ſurrounded Wb dreadful 22 ip liv. 6. The poets ce- 

erty it 7 * of the wan delightful Places in the world, Ovid. Met. i. 569% 

Taz85ALA Furz, 2 16. vil. 232. 8 J. 4. Penis 

Tru, . G. iv, 85 to ade ich it from other pleaſant ſpots of 2 

ene *  Heloria . Tempe in Sicily, Ovid, Faft. iv. 477. fee p. 263. Theu- 

1 empe, in tia, Stat, Theb. i. 4 5 Which ſeems to be the fame witk 

t Ovid n og Cyt % Tur, Met. vii. A 148 'from a boy who threw himſelf. © 
22 a rock, probably on m an Teumeſſus, and was. metamorphoſed into 2 
ſwan, 46 7 5 Jb. 379. MPE (q. M, Plur. contratt? inv; loca ar- 
bei e Be ZEolict Mee.) im pot ſor any agrecable place, particularly for a. 

5 on the fide. of a river, ſhaded with trees and ſurrounded with rifidg, 


A 2 K N * Tempe, * e r * e * 


- 
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%%% ͤ is bn he 


lake, and n 3 e N 


Hegg, in later times, was paces 1 into ys. | Pig 


— ws 
- 


1 Et yore han * to 8 "pf 

3 Hatte Strab. ib. & Herodet. vii. 19 + 20; e 
2 "The chief river in-the ſouth eh Ty the Serpent 
1 Views, W which tuns into the top: of -the gulph: Near 

| its mouth was 'iniicifpho''or 'dnticjea,>Thyirand? dlürty /Radia 
north of it, "LAMA, Areal. #43 3/4 Liv. xxtix. 23. wel 


„ of it, n Curomen. — Et 
=> from Lamia was I realled Crema Fir bs from itt 


ſloping ſituskon, to Uiſtinguihcie- —— Penis,” | 
Lu xxxi. $6: twenty Nadia from * 
5 F 
* b i Ee SR $0, 6 rn ere W hn 
. ee e | 
3 | m—_ 
#4 * 8 | | ade: © on © 
© N age £ 
= 3 ten 8 Ale, $444; fx. 440 6. = 
| | Doris. Its nan, Was ch; 8550 by GERT © Pata J. 
E [Thy a, tranſplanted Ae Ao 
Fea 8 7 wo by BIT 8 4 Act N 2 0 5 2 * eters. 
=: The ies gs kay [a THIA Ns RA don. i iv. : 390. 
3 2 | 
1 A e 58 e 
. — — from Hells, -abe Helltntr, Wis Holler allo calls 
; Myrmidjnes and Achoi, Pliny iv. 7.6, 4. x 4 
1 75 5 f , il; N ucan. 


from which, en cke Sperelifus; was Brvara, Ae. Kn 1 | 
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Luck wind . ee ess Wh . if 
179. zi. 404- in he vicinity of Phthia, ' Serv. 5. Moſt of _ 
theſe places Were poſſeſſed by the Mellen, (Mice, divided 
into three parts, the Patalii, meren, and Trachini, an, 
cydid. ii. 92.) Who gave name to the Meliae or Kalbe gu 
which was alfo called pg ty which hog be "yy: 
nut Pagaſeus, or Fagaflcui, which flows up N the 

fite 1 85 north bf fangs "PacIa, $8, which = 


name to the n of „ the capital of 
5 Alexander, whom Pelopidas conquered, but after hed 
died of his _— Diodor. xv. 80. Neb. Pd. 5. 


TOE from alt 2 and _ py from 
ſtood 10 


4 lie hel of the t wrt Within 3 at pen of 
in Eubca, I. 3 Tolcos was DEME TRIAS, 
built by Demetrius Polioxcetes, "which became the moſt con- 
baerable in that country, Strab. ib. and by the advantages 
of its ſitustion, attracted ſuch a" number of people omg wy 
2 towns wete thinned of inhabitants, Strab, iz 
23. About ten miles north of this is the lake 
7% 5 Phere,. at the foot of mount PEIION. This 
we el. fre hgh e the Pagaſæan ans. 
Thermaic-gulphs, through the country called MAGNESI 
the inhabitants. es 25 the moſt eaſtern point of it * 4“ 
ed the promontory e, where a number of the ſhips of 
— while at e were deſtroyed by a florm, Herodet. 
wii. 188. Strab. f ix. 443-—— North of this was MELIBCE A, 
I. & Liu. 44. 1 oy of Philoctẽtes, Lucan. W. 354+ no. 


| ted for the man une 0 purple, Virg. An. V. 251.3 Tucret. FOE 
li, 4.00, —— þ ag the e Ben . gulph was the town and iſland 


bus's eſia * ſeveral ſmall < 5M 


55 is a 26 tb 3 5 
mes 17, Streb. ix. 436. whence 2 ratis, I. e. Ado, Lucan. 
li. 725, or rather from its hs nee es &ro en Serab. ib. In 
theſe parts was the ſountain LAH Tuna, lacred-to the muſes,-whence they ae 

CI: 3 vil. 78. N 2 


kool whence eg; 4 Hig) ;"the wife 
king of Magneſia fell in love with Pelvus; he farher-of 


hen, called to her from - the "Amazon; the Wiſe of 
Tdeſeue, Horat. 6s, HL 2 'of aon, Oo. x. "i 
pu, Ae 7 NE mk * ks T + A 


IT 8 


i * 
* * 
"Y # « 4 


the * of Lycomedes, with OE Achilles lived. in diſguiſ 
when he was diſcovered 885 lyſſes, Strab. ix. 4 


g 3 
At the foot of mount rys, the abode of e Centaun, 
Virg. An. vii. 655. and Larirha, Plin, iv. g. . A8, ſtood 
Atos or . Hales, waſhed by the river Amphryſus, which ran 
through the Crocian plain into the weſt fide. of the Pagaſæan 
| pb, Strab. ix. 435. Along this river, Apollo uſed to feed the 


& of Admetus *, whenge he is called Paſtor. ab Amphryſ, 


the Amphryſian ſhephe 5 Oe rg. G. ii. 2. Near its mouth 
was TH . Phthie or Phthidtice, Liv. Xxviii. J. XXxIix. 25, 
an hundred Padia from Alos,. Strab. ix. 433. to Which Lucan 
aſcribes the fabulous events which are ſaid to have happened 
at Thebes in Bœotia, vi. 356.——South of it was PavLics, 
the city of Protefilaus, who, was the firſt of the, Greeks that 
landed on the Trojan. coaſt, and was lain, B. 35 2.; Strab. 
IX» 433. At no great diſtance from Phylace were Pteleum, 
v. er, and Antron, Ib. alſo Doron f. 
8 chief towns on "the Bus were, Gox nos; Liv. xlii. 
. or Goxxi, in the very entrancę to the defile of Tempe, 
» XXXV1. 1 o. 3 above it, Gyrton ; and Phalanna, Liv. xxxvi. 
10.; xlii. 54. About twent miles above Gonni ſtood LA- 
' RISSA, the chief city in hate? parts, B. & 31. 46. Ten miles 
above it, ATR AX, Liv. XXII. 15. Towards the ſprings of 
the Peneus, and near the foot of mount Pindus, whence that 
river flows, ſtood GOMPHI, the frontier town of Theſſaly, 
on the ſide of Epirus, Cex..civ. b. iii. 80. which Caeſar took 
and plundered, bell. civ. iii. go. Faſt from it 'were Tthime, 
Tricca, Metropths, and Perinua, Strab. ix. 437. 
Aqhoining to Lariſſa was a plain of ſurpriſing fertility, L 


| riſe campus opime, ) Horat. od. i. 7. 11. except in the low 


grounds near the lake NesoNrs, Strab. ix. 440. This plain 
was called Campus PELasciot1s, from the Pelaſgi who in- 
habited it, 15. 443- extending one hundred and ſixty Aadia to 
Pberæ, . Pelion, and Offa, Ib. 436. 

© South from Larifla was PharsiLus, on the river Enipens, 
which Ger de the Apidänus, Luran. vi. 273.3 Strab. ix. 432 
N far defeated eee in a memorable battle in the 


51 
83 


of. Flumine | 
8 Trrigat Ampbryſor famulantis Wee 2 8 wi. 367. > 


1:4 Here THAMYRIS, 2. -os, (vpœrec aH çi gd y l a famous — 4 
cated by 


bela, is faid to have challenged the 2 and being them, to 
have been deprived of his fight and muſical powers, Apollador. iii.. 3. 3. He. 
mer, II. ii. 594. v. 599-3 Diodor. iii. 66. Ovid. Am. iii. 7. 62. ; Art. An. i. 
| ³˙⁊ Cound Go hh ge: Doacir is M6 
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| platus of Phirfaſia: Pompey fled to Lariſſa, Cer, bell. civ. iii. 96. 


Pharſalia is ſometimes confounded by the poets with Phi- 


| tippi i, a city on the confines 'of "Thrace, where Antony and 


Aae defeated Brutus and Caſſius, Ovid. Met. xv. v2 3 
1. = 1. 489.3 Lucan. i i. 680. 694. vi. $82. vii. 591. 974. 

27 — | 
* North of Pharsilus was SCOTUSSA, Liv. xxxvi. 14. near 
which were riſing grounds called Cynoſcephale, Xuroc ve pa 
i. e. cants capita,) Liv. xxxiii. 6. & 7. where Philip, king of 
Macedonia; was defeated by Quinctius Flaminius, th n 
conſul, B. 10.3 Strab. ix. 4444. | 

There were many other places in Theflaly which are men- 


tioned by Liyy, Strabo, Pliny, &c. Cranon, Olcofſon, Phe- 
um, Phaleria, Cyreriæ, Limnea, Æginium, Ericinum, Silana, 


Pharycadon, . C ere, Phacium ; . Azorum, Pythium, and Voli- 
che; which laſt towns were called 'TrieoL1s, Liv. xlii. 53 
Fissur, Coronea, Eretria, Proerna, Alon, Valio, Ormen 
Ca hanea, Glaphjre, Sycurium, RK e. 
owards the confines of Macedonia was mount Pikrus, ſa- 


5 muſes, Plin. i iv. 8. / 15. whence they. are called 
. PIERIDES , Virg. Ecl. iii. 85. vi, 13. viii. 6g. ix, ee x. 73. 


and Chorus Prezuvs, Lycan, ad Fil 232. Martial. i. mT 3. 
or Gres Pierius, Id. ix. 88. 3. | 

The women of Theſſaly were remarkable — their kill in 

magic or ſorcery, - By their charms or ſpells, that is, b _ 


gs a ſet form of words, and by the uſe of . certain her 
pretended to perform the moſt incredible things , to excite eg w 


appeaſe tempeſts, to recall the dead to life, or jp recipitate. the 


_ Inng to the tomb; even to arreſt the ſun in his courſe, and 
1 Cicero fays the muſes were called Pierider, becauſe were the daugh- 


ters of Pitras, v. jus, and Antiopa, Nat. D. iii, e vid; Met, v. 303. ; 
Ang. Pitris, voc. Pirat, Horat, od, iv. 3. 13. Pieridum ſacris i * 1 2 


6. 55 to poetry, Ovid. Trift. iv, 1. 28. Pleridum fludic_teneri, Id. Pont. ii. 


Pieridum lumen, præſadiumgue fori, a diſtinguiſhed poet and advocate; 7h. 


1 42. Studiis Pieriis pollere, Claudian, conſul, Prob. et Olyb. £50. Gratia : 
raum Pieriis tentata modit, he rvoer of gn Eg AE by poetry or 


verſes, Horat. art. ö. 404. The muſes are faid to refreſh aguſtus in a cave 
on mount Pitrus, cauſe that emperor, when he had leiſure, uſed to amuſe 


bimſelf with reading poetry, and ſometimes com verſes, Nerat, od. iii. 4, 
40.; Suet. Aug; 84. 85. & 89.; | Suet. Tiber. 21. Pierides, the poems of 
| 2 who was born at Rudiz in Calabria, r 8. 20. Novi Piari- 


1 Stat. Jilo. Pieria 'n girl, 
A ͤ ˙ 00 


mount Pierus, or ſkilled in muſic- and poetry, 16. iii. 10. e Piaan, 


ae ee retirement and fiudy, Stat. Side. 1. 3. 11 _ 
+2 1 — Sans 7 — « Lucan. | 
* 9 * | 1 * * ys 2 
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19m the mom down oth, earth, Ter ih 2 
vi. 8. Kc; | Frm * 2 Ht 
| plains of Theffaly were very FERN 1 2 
8 hence the Theſſalian cavalry were alwg als ps * 
| 5 19. Xii. 59. During the wars Romans 
with Philip, — his = Perſeus, kings of. 5 and al- 
ſo with Antiochus king of Syria, Theſſaly Was dreadfully ra- 
vaged, Liv. xxzi. &. So terwards I in the civil war between 
{rl aþd \Fompsps- ht . gu: .; ere, vil. We ' 


n 1 * ix K * * Ü : N 


ee e. "MACEDONIA. 


r Binds at eat diffrent At 8 times 
* was divided into four parts by Paulus Emilius, who makes 
to extend from the mouth of the Peneus to the river Neſſus 
or Neſtus in Thrace; including on che eaſt the 8 bor- 
dering Ow Egean — and 9 g the e To- 
rotiæan, tic, an on hs. t che boundaries 
I the Fa — are TED 2 ©. 29- & 30 
The chieF rivers which run into the Thermgic gulp an, 
Enmipeus, Aliacmon, which Ceſar makes the boundary from 
Thefaly, de bell. c5v. thi. 36. Ludias, Axius, and Chidirus or 
-  Echedorus, which laft is faid not to Have been ſufficient to ſup- 
Ply the army of Xerxes with water, Herodot. vii. 127. | 
Ihe country from the mouth of the Pentus to Ludiat 
was called PIERIA; according to Strabo, it extended from 


the Haliacmon to the Axis, vii, 330. — The towns along 
the ſea-coaſt were Heracloum, v. E, Phila near the river 


Enipeur or Apilas, which flows-from a valley of Mount Olym- 


us, and five miles north of it, DIUM, Liv. xliv, 2. & 8. | 


lin. iv. 10. 17. 
Fan ebe ens near which 
; Fo Hott Gere Perf Lim nr 45. Pell 1 9. and 


a | veneng magic herbs 6x Age, Herat,. ad. 1 27. 21. Foe 
\ Thyfole, for vvcr, charms or incantations, . i. 1. 34. Per. 
teu Tögſala, magic wonders, Id. art. p. 223 and 
imply 3 41. 865. 605, 763. Carmen Th 
the form of words "uſed, . 4$%. 3 ſo Sabella corwine of Marſe ne- 

| +6, the charms uſed by the 66 nc and Marſic women, who. were the mol re 
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| Macedonia, © 31456 
Se den, conbned or gr the mother of Ales 


n. 
p, 2 che fterwards put her to death, Diadon 
p Lx. 49-3 in. Ar, 6. 1 this was METHONE,. at 
0 the ſiege ee ee right eye 7, Dioger, ri. 34. 
and Londs. 
ns "The country n. north of Pieria, and along the Axius, was cal- 
l led PAONIA or EMATHIA, Liv. xl. 3. xlv. 29.3 Fuftin, 
2 vil. — ur _ the due r 
en l | en t. Strab, vii: 330. 752» 
: of Alexander, 14% fl. 3. | hence he is 5 «ys En Ta 
Juvenal. x. 168. I on the river Ludias or Lydias 
1s navigable to this place, one hundred and twen Nom 
the ſea, Sade frogs. ih. 3 ——— of great de- 
ob Livy,, xliv e country er it is called by 
odotus 1 Ade, vi. 123. Pella continued to bs 
* 1 of the kingdom, till it fell under the Romans, 
es Liv. NTXVil. J. ii. 51. The refidence of che kings before | 
us Philip, and afterwards their, burying. place, Plin. ip. 10% 
* Didhr, xix. ga, was EDESSA; called alſo Age, Age, or 
* Fee, from 2 flock of goats, by following which Caranur, 
= the firſt king of Macedonia, was led to take poſſeſſion of the 
places 3 vii. 1. It lay weſt of Pella. South of E. 
re, ood BER. A; at the foot of mount BxxMIUs, Stroh. 
m * 3 in the Ac of the Apoſtles, xvii. South of it 
4 Crsxnvs, the people called e and the country — 
* 2 Near this 1demetne and Gortynia, or Gordynia, | 
did. ii. 100. 
at ee 
10 vers Axius and rigen, or  Erigonus, was called Devriipur, 
8 Liv. xxxix. 53, extending to mount Bora. | 
't Near the mouth of the Auiuf and Chidirus. food. 'THER- - 
w_ MA, which gave name to the Thergigan. or Thermaic. gulph, 
8.5 | ( Sinus  Thermaus, Thermaicus vel Macedonicus, } afterwards 
© called THESSALONICA „by Caffander, in honour of his 
wife Theſſalonĩca, the daughter of Philip, and greatly increa- 
and 8 by. Caffander, Grab. vii. 330, K 323. now SALONICHI, 
* minen 6 
Por- 
and | " one ASTER, FINS 0 
757, i a his ſxill, 2 the ow archer, came offer Phil of 
* moſt flight. Then ſays s Philip, I wild employ. you when 7 make war on the 
die- birds, Aſter, provoked at this anſwer, joined the townſmen ; and having one 
day ſpied the king from the walls, ſhot an arrow at him, with this inſeriptie 


ge eye of Philip. The king ordered the arrow to be returned, y 
1 ee 


Tec 3 cm 25. 


. 


| 326 * \ 


while in un 0 Cie. Plant. 41. To > the "Chriſtians of 
this city the Apoſtle Paul wrote his two epiſtles inſcribed © 
the Theſſalonians. 'The country 5 the mouth of the 
Axius is called Amphaxitis, dit, Polyb. v. 97. That north 
of this river, Mĩcboma“, Plin. iv. 10. to which Thucydides 


Joins Gre eftonia and Anthimur, Ht. 99. & 100. o Herodotw, 


emit,” oh 
"The chief 'rowns bel dhe Arch ent "Bide" bf "the Thermii 


gulph were Ainea, ſaid to have been built by Eneas, Liv. Il. 


fifteen — * * Theſſalonica, 1d. my > Herodotus 
mentions Simila, a, Gigonus, Liſe, a, Lipax 
vii. 123. The LT Cod W later 482. were Avec. 
NIA, Liv; xliv; 10. and POTIDZA,; afterwards called Cas- 
SANDRIA, B. 11:3 Plin. iv. 10. founded by a colony from Co- 
rinth, Thucyd. i. $6. This town having revolted from the A- 
thenians on aceount of ill treatment, and dende beſi . 
22 the firſt oſtenſible reaſon for the beginning 
— war 1, 1b. 66. & c. 
ama between the Thermaic a Mackioalih and To 
— ens called PALLENE ( ager Pallenenfes, Liv. 
_—_— om a town of the fame name, Plin. ib. ancient 
PHLEGR, A, Heredet. vii. 23. ſuppoſed to be the country of 
75 giants Serab. vii. 330, Where they fought 'with the gods, 
u. 9. 47. 
n the top of the . ſtood OLYNTHUS, 
the largeſt city in that country, Diodor. xvi. 53. 
_ oppolite to 2 85 A ſixty ſtadia Aiſtane” and viſible from 
1 Thucyd. i i. 63. The iſthmus between them uſed ſometimes 
to be fortified Site wall 1b. 64. Olynthus was long either 
ſubject to Athens or in alliance with it. Being taken by 
treachery by Philip, it was deſtroyed, and 'the inhabitants re- 


duced to ſervitude, ' Diodor. xvi. 63 TIRES Oe 35.0 Strab. ii. 


121. "This gave occafon to the fatal war bergen the > Athe» 
an and that prince, B. 
At ſome diflance from Olynthus ſtood TonõxE, which gave 


name to the gulph. This town was called Torone CHacipicx, 


Thucyd. iv. 110. becauſe the country around was ſo named, 


The Mygdönes are faid to have ated from Macedonia and Thrace 
to Phrygia, or a country ek. to it in Afia Minor, Strab.' vii. 295, 1 


— ona 564. whence M. oper, het wealth of or of Mygdonia, 

8 of Phrygia, Horat: od, ii, 12. 22.; 80 Mygdonii campi, the plains of Phry- 

Ei — E. iii. 16. 41. Mygdenium marmor, Ovid. ep. xv. 14%: eee 
Ple, that part of Meſopotamia where Ni-1bi: ſtood was called Mydonia, Strab 


ER up 44 xVi. 747. 


| Cel ot hore wo ea, nd i ot bmi lone tot re 
ae, F je. 5 
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3. 109, from. CHALCIS, an inland tom near. Oh 


Herodotus calls 78 7 country SITHONIA,. Vii. 122. 

The 3 gulph = | cut from SINGUS,: a 2 a 
1 ATHOS, or Athon, which projects into the ſea. from 
the; plain ſeventy-five miles ; its e is one hundred 
and fifty miles. There were on it ſeveral towns; one on its top 
called Acrothoon,, V. um, v. o, OF Ouranopùlis, i 1. E. the oy 
E from che ſalubrity of its air: the other towns were, 

lophyxus, T hyſuz, Le de wee Cleõnæ; and poli FE 
lon- 


the inhabitants of which were called Macrobu, from 


, Mel. ii. 2. which explains the fa of Plato, p. 

11 2 gulphs approach each other ſo ſing towards the Hg 1 
ſde of mount Athos, or towards the continent, that they leave 
an iſthmus of a mile and a half, or twelve fladia over. 
Through this, Kerzes dug a navigable ditch or canal, fo bros 
and deep that two ſhips could paſs one another, Herodet.. 
21. 22. 23. & 121.; Plin. iv. 10. hence Athos is ſaid to have 
been failed over,  velificatas Athor, Iuvenal. x. 174. The canal 
began near AcanTRus.*,,on. the Strymonic or Piexcan _gulph, 
where Xerxes- pitched his ſtanding camp, Herodot. vii. 117. 
and ended at Sau on the Singitie gulp , Thucytid. Iv. 109. 
"The pretext of Xerxes for this work was, to avoid. the danger s 
of failing round mount Athos with his fleet, where three 2 | 
dred Perſian ſhips had formerly been wrecked in a ſtormy and 
near twenty thouſand men "peri, Herodot. vi. 44+ but = 
true, reaſon was, the ' vanity..of 6. leaving. a N ng of his 
power," Id. vii. 24. ER 

Between Acantbus and the ond 6f the Strymon Kos 
ST4cT4, the native place of Ariſtotle, whence; he is. called 
the Stagirite. Both theſe cities were founded by colonies from 
the iſland Andros, Thucyd. \ iv. $4. & 88. 

On the Strymon, near the place e it it hie into two 
branches, ſtood AMPHIPOLIS, built by colony of Atheni- 
ans, Thucydid. iv. 103. called anciently Neves vie, 9 % 
1d. 1. 100-3. Herudat. vii. 114. 
g The country above this, on both des of the 8 „v 
called BIs ALT Ic, Thur, iv. 109. or ,BISALTIA, 7 
115. the people BIs4L. T*, Nirg. G. iii. 461.3 Liv. Alx. 30. 
A ſmall port ſouth of the Strymon was called Heruclen Surrica, 
Lis Ces. þ. * Th 79: an, e SINTICK, - 


. xliv, 46... 


„ Strabo places Acanth ae Sag pip, e 
ys 2 - A * kN 23% The ö 


The country between the Sg and Neu ud aneien 


to be conſidered as a part of Thrace, but was by Philip — 
_ to Macedonia. It was called Eponica, or rs, Adr, and 
_ the inhabitants 'Enones' or Enõm *, Herodot. va. L 1143 75.50 


L. 100. fi. 99. iv. 102. & rg.” é 7 
About miles north-caſt from An Rood New. 


15746, and above it PHILIPPT, i, xv. | t xi" 13. buile by 
Philip king of Macedon, 28 a deferice” int e Three 


E bell; civ. iw. 650, near Syn 
9 84 U oo 8 Dio. xIvii. . 


So SE 9 5 Sy — 5 : : b £ 5 5 | ; ba 
** . for the Thraciam in general, who, it frems, 
were: fond of drinking to exceſs; 8 Non ego fenigs \bocghiaber Enonts, Hy 
2 27.5 Matres Adaaides, Thracia u matrons, 11 ? 
fing. £ddnic, a bacchanal, ne ds yo . 35 Lucan ſhortens it, i. 675, 
Tealicus; l 15. 998. — . ren dhe word wind blowing 
aver the Egeao ſen, Vi A. zii 365, * — = 
2 in Thrace N Stat. Theb.: 1 78. Edonus Baccbi 
in Thrace, Ovid. Rem 
Ia this battle Brutus, 8 to Auguſtus, ge the 5 0 
toałk the. e ee an Erg. an, 
8 Cause 7 retreated to whe 
„ lens * to ha Age 2 for | 


, te of bath. emits wiſhed to 5 decline 
1 and if he had Toe fo 3 — 


completely —— fo — 
| ee 7 55 

icnds preſented to repeating this ſaying of Hercules: * 0 Virtue / the 
| E. er r 
. Liv,'epit. 134. Die, #lvit, 44d. * Vell u. 70.; Flor. iv. 7. 
To this ſaying Horace alludes, . i.-6. 32, & 7. 
bei reinarkable that Brutus and Caſſius fell by the Heerde with which they 
flew Czfar, Dio. xlviii. x. Moſt of the other cunſpirators likewiſe Fans. 
violent deach, n Val. ii, 88. n them 
this defeat, and alſo of the principal nobility hands on 5 —— 


C te Ge & Kaguts 199 Amon, Dio. 47. 494 
This battle, a+ Dio Caius obſerves, was the moſt of all that were 
STAT IIS Bo Ropes, iD 


ſays, . 


fas 2 i op 8 ; 2h 
Mack 25 Philippi 
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Pgilippi is ſometimes confounded. by the pocts with Pharſas 
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lia, Virg. G. i. 490. ſee p. 323. | | 
The weſtern or inland part of Macedonia, called Macedonia 


Superior, was poſſeſſed by various tribes ; the Lyncefte, Helis 


mite, Eordi vel Eordei, &. Thucyd. ii. 99.; Strab. vii. 326. 
This part of the country was cold, rough, and mountainous, | 
Liv. xlv. 30. One of theſe ridges was called CanDavia, Cic. 
Att. iii. 7. Cefe b. civ. iii. 79.3 Senec. ep. 31. ſeventy-eight. 


miles from Dyrrachium, Plin. iii. 23. Strabo makes Canda- 


via a mountain of Illyricum, vii. 327. 3 
The country north of the Ceraunian mountains in Epire, a- 
long the bottom of the Hadriatic ſea to Lissus, on the river 


Drih or Drinus vel Drinius, was anciently reckoned a part of 
Ilyricum, Strab. vii. 316. but was afterwards included in Ma- 


cedonia, Dio. xli. 49. As it was, moſtly poſſeſſed by. Greek, 
colonies, it Was called ILLYR1s GRaca. The barbarian inha- 
bitants, as they were called, were the Taulantie, Bullid net, 
Parthini, Daſſartte, &c. Stroh. vii. 326, Plin. iti. 22, & 23. 
Thucyd. i. 24-3 Mel. ii. 3. This country is now called Alba- 


nid. : a Ws 
The chief towns were, APOLLONIA, built by the Corin- 
thians and Corcyræans, ten ſtadia north of. the river Aovs or 


Aras or Aas, and ſixty ſtadia from the ſea, Strab. vii. 316.3; 


Plin. iii. 23. regulated by good laws, B. & Cic. Phil. xi. 11. 
a city in which learning was much cultivated; whither Auguſtus 
was ſent to ſtudy by Julius Cæſar, his great- uncle, when the lat - 
ter was about to ſet out on an expedition againſt the Parthians, 
Vell. ii. 59-3 Suet. Aug. 8. and where he was when he heard 
of Cæſar's death, 5. The inhabitants were called Apallo- 
nate, vel-ates; the country, ager Apolli 

Near Apollonia was a rock, Aale Nympbæum, which emitted 
flames, and below it, ſprings which ſent forth hot bitumen, 


Strab, vii. 316.; lian. xiii. 16.3 Plutarch. in Syll. p. 468.3 
Plin. ii. 106. where was an oracle, Dio. xli. 45. Near this 


Cæſar firſt landed with his army in Greece, Ces, bell. ciu. iii. 
JJ... 8 6 
North from Apollonia was the river APSUS, where Cæſar, 
camp, Ces.. civ. b. iii. 12. & 13. Over againſt him was the 
camp of Pompey, at a place called Aſparagiuni, Ib. 30. & 76. 
where Lucan ſays theſe two commanders firſt were encamped 


in ſight of each other, v. 46. 


At a conſiderable diſtance north from Apollonia was DYR+ 
RACHIUM, now Darazzo, the common landing place from 
PEER Co ak Cain A bales 6 


* 
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ar, Liv. xi. 36. 


having got poſſeſſion of Oricum and Apollonia, pitched his 


_ 
« 
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Brunduſium, hence termed Hadrie taberna, Catull. 34. 15. 
founded by a colony from Corinth, Thucyd. i. 24. almoſt fur. 
rounded by the ſea, Strab. ib. formerly called Epidamnus, 

Thucyd. ib. which name the Romans changed, as they thought 
it ominous, Plin. & Dio. ib.; Mell. ii. 3. Here all ſtrangers 
who choſe it were permitted to reſide ; the contrary of which 

Was the caſe at Apollonia, Zhan. xiii. 16. This place is ce- 

S lebrated for the warlike operations of Pompey and Selur 
| A little ſouth of Dyrrachium is a ſmall river called Panr4- 
sus, near the mouth of which, at a place called PzTR4, Pom- 
-pey being excluded by Cæſar from a COST: pitched his 
camp, Ces. b. civ. ui. 42. Cæſar, unable to force Pompey to 
an engagement, drew a kind of circumvallation around him; 
which he effected by building forts on the rocky, hills, of 
which there is a great -number in that e dern and 
drawing a 1 od and ditch through the intervening vallies 
for the ſpace of fiſteen miles; thus — up an army much 
more numerous than his own *, B. 43. & 44. 5 
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| IsLAnDs of GREECE. - | 
I the Ionian ſea is CORCYRA, ſeparated by a narrow 
ſtrait from Theſprotia, a part of Epirus, vinety-ſeven miles 
long, called by Homer Scheria and Pheacia, Plin. iv. 12. ſ. 19. 
or the land of the Phzacians, (Sammer 9d.) Odyſs. v. 34: 
containing a city alſo called Corcyra, Lucan. ii. 623. termed 
by Homer the city of the Pheactans, Ib. vi. 3. the ſeat of Alci- 
nous, B. vii. poſſeſſed hy a colony from Corinth +, Thucygd. i. 25. 
Here were the famous gardens of Alcinous, Homer. Ody/s. 
vii. 117. &c. Virg. G. ii. 87.; Plin. xix. 4. , 19.3; Ovid. An. 


=. Here many fierce combats took place, in which Pompey, on the whole, 
_— had greatly the advantage. He, however, always avoided a general aQion. 
Wherenpon Cæſar was obliged to evacuate his forts aud withdraw his forces, 
. 45.—74. Having croſſed the Genuſus, he retired to his former ca,np on 
the Apſus, oppoſite to Aſparagium ; whither Pompey follow ed him, and, in 
like manner, took poſſeſſion of his former ſtation, 7b, 46. Cæſar then tranſ- 
. ferred the feat of war into Theſſaly, where Pompey, by the importunity of his 
officers, was prevailed on, againſt his owu opinion, to drop his former prudent 
meaſures of defence, and to riſk a general engagement in the plains of Pharſa- 
lia, which proved fatal to himſelf and his party, IB. 86.; Plutarch. in vita ju; 
| Lucan. vii. 85. &c. ſee p. 243. Ro 1 | 

7 From the luxurious manner in which the courtiers: of Alcinous lived, (In 

- - Cute curanda plus ægue operate juventus Alcinti, Horat. ep. i. 2. 29.) as deſcri 
by Homer, Ody/s. viii. PHAAX is put for 'a perſon in good, caſe, or in 2 
| ' thriving ſtate of body from good living, Horat. ep. i. 15. 44. alſo for credulous and 
1 | Heeliſb 3 as Aleinous and his people { Pheax po 1 


| las, were in believing the 
ſtrange Rorics of Ulyſſes, Juvenal. xv. 23. ſec Cle, de clar, Orat. 18. 
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i. 10. $6.3 Pont. iv. 2. 10. and his orchards bearing fruit twice 
a- year, ¶ bifera pomaria, ) Stat. Silv. i. 3. 81. called Pbæace, 
3 111. 2. 13. ' 4 0 a 8 1 e 
6 town in the north end of the iſland, cal - 
led Cassi6Pm*, Cic. Fam. xvi. 9. This iſland. is now called 
Conpu, and ſubject to the Venetianns. D 
There are two or three ſmall iſlands between the ſouth-eaſt 
part of Coreyra and Epirus, called 8rnTA, TBucyd. i. 52. op- 
te to Leucynina, a ontory of Corcyra, Strab. vii. 324. 
—— North of this is the promontory PraLacrun, B. where 
the ſhip of Ulyſſes, which he received from Alcinous, was by 
Neptune converted into a rock, Homer. Odyſc. xiii.; Plin. ir. 
12. Ovid. Met. xiv. 564. —— Near Leucadia are two ſmall 
iſlands called Paxi or Paxe, and ſeveral others, Plin. 16. 
LeucaDIa was formerly a peninſula, and has been already 
deſcribed d is, ß 
Before the mouth of the river Achelous are a number of 
little iſlands, called EchIx IDEs, Thucyd. ii. 102.; Ovid. Mer. 
vii. 587. among which Strabo ranks DULICHIUM, viii. 
335. 340. but Mela diſtinguiſhes it t, it. 7. 
* The high lands and fortreſſes of Corcyra are called by Virgil Auris Pbæs- 
7 INS 
Corcyra / Corcyrei, } al originally d from Co- 
rinth, ka not always live in friend ip with their mother country, T1 
i. 25. f on the contrary, there were often fierce wars betwixt them, I. 29. ng. 
&. The Corcyrzans were afliſted by the Athenians, and the Corinthians by 
the Lacedæmonians, 4b. 45. The Corinthians on the whole had the advantage. 
In the Peloponneſian war ſome-Corcyrzans, who had been captives at Corinth, 
being releaſed without ranſom, undertook to detach Corcyra from the alliance 
of the Athenians. With this view, having gained a number of the wealthier 
citigens, they, by an unexpected attack, flew PiTu1as, the chief magiſtrate of 
the city, and fixty others who favoured the intereſt of the Athenians. Upon 
the arrival of a galley from Corinth, and an —_— from _— they fell 
2 the populace and ſlaughtered a great number of chem. e people, in 
ir turn. having. by the aid of the Athenians, regained their ſuperiority, ex- 
erciſed dreadful vengeance on the nobility, Thutys, iii, 70.81. This conteſt 
between the ſupporters of the people, who favoured the Athenians, and the 
partiſans of oligarchy, who favoured'the Lacedzmonians, which firſt began at 
, ſpread over almoſt the whole of Greece, and afforded a gon for the 
commiſſion of the moſt atrocious crimes, as it is finely deſcribed by Thucydi- 
des, 1b. $2.--$6.; Diodor. xiii. 48. e 3 
Soon after the end of the firſt Punic war, Corcyra having fallen under the 
E of TzuTA, Queen of the Illyrians, to ſree itſeif from her opprefſian, 
urrendered to the Romans, Poly. ii. It. and proved ever after a fecure ſtation 
for the Roman na vy in all their wars with the eaſtern nations, Liv. xxvi. 24. 
Ari. 18. 22, 44. XXII. 6. xxxv. 42. xlii. 37. K be | 
f Dulichium is an ifland of greater extent than the other ZEchinddes; it was 
lubje& to Ulyfſes; wheuce Dulichie ratet, the ſhips of Ulyſſes, Firg. el. v. 76. 
3 22 Ulyſſes, Stas Sil. v. 3. 115. Dulicbii proci, the ſuitors 'of 125 | 
ope, 16.-i. 58. Dulichia tuba, the trumpet of Agyrtes, the trumpeter 
Ulyſſes, Stat. Acbill, is 6. PR Ae fe PEW TRE BORE Fg. 
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conſiderable, Plin. ib. Thucyd. ii. 30. Between Cephalenia 2 


and Ithaca is a ſmall iſland called As rRRIA, Strab. x. 456.; co 
Homer. Hl. X111. 12. ; | I | . r 1 ö cu 
About ſeven miles and a half, or ſixty ſtadia, ſouth of Ce- mi 
| phalenia, is ZACTNTHUS, now Zante, above one hundred th 
and ſixty ſtadia in circumference; woody and fertile, Homer. th: 
ed. ix. 24.3 Virg. En. iii. 270.3 Strab. x. 458. in which was H, 
à town of the fame name, B. & Liv. xxvi. 49. fla 
About thirty+five-miles-ſouth-eaſt from Zacynthus are two do 
fmall iſlands, named 'STROPHADEs, the iſlands of the Harpies, of 
Virg. En. iii. called alſo PLoTz, (Ara, i. e. fluitantes v. 00 
rvatantes, ) Plin. ib. four hundred ſtadia from the continent of Al 
8 %% ²˙ÜÜ AAo or as on pr 
I The next iſland of. any conſequence is CYTHERA, about T 
forty ſtadia from the promontory of Malea, and two hundred 10 
and fifty ſtadia from Crete, Strab. viii. 363. called anciently | 0 
PoreHyYRE, Plin. ib. ſacred to Venus 2, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 285-3 6 
+4 STam wt 3}cx.3 . 1 Ty ; E | | | Amor. 
» Strabo makes if only eighty ſtadia, or ten miles round, x. 455. it is 5 
thought, by miſtake. | | | | ., 0” Sk 
+ Neritos is put by Virgil for the iſland itſelf, / Neritos ardua ſaris, / An. i h 
271. Silius Italicus, the imitator of Virgil, mentions both the iſland and moun- e 
tain, xv. 303. & 305, Mela makes Nerttos a diſtinct iſland, ii. 7. 
+ Hence Venus is called CyTuzrea,.Virg. . i. 257. $57. iv. 128. v. 800. 1 
viii. 23. 615. quia in Cythiram, v. a, primam devefta ge dicitur concha, quum in pi 
mart et concepta, Feſtus 3 Quie mater Amoris nuda Cythirideis edita fertur aii, 0 


Ovid. ep. vii. 60. Eneas, her ſon, Heros Cyiberdtus, Ovid, Faſt, iii, gar" 


— 
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Amor. il. 17.3 Nirg. En. i. 680. x. 5 1. 86. It contained one 
city of the ſame name, Plin. ib. and another called Sean A, 
both of them poſſeſſed of excellent harbours, ſtrongly fortified: 
and carefully guarded by the Lacedæmonians, becauſe of great 
uſe to that ſtate, Thucyd. iv. 5 3. The Athenians therefore, 
in the Peloponneſian war, having reduced the iſland, tranſ- 
planted the inhabitants to another place, D. 5449. 
There are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands round Peloponneſus, 


but none of them of great importan ee. 
In the Saronic gulph is GINA, about twenty-two miles 
and a half in circum , near ten miles from Attica and 
Argolis, Strab. viii. 375. and twenty miles from the Pireus, 
the harbour of Athens, Plin. iv. 12. the ifland of Ædcus, who 
called it Zgina, from the name of his mother, Strab. viii. 375. 
It was before that called Ænõne, Ib. or OxNopra, Ovid. Met. 
vü. 43. It is of difficult acceſs on all fides on account of 
hidden rocks, Payfan. ii: 29. The inhabitants ¶ Zginete 
were anciently rivals of the Athenians by ſea, Strab. ib. Hes 
rodet. v. 82. 83. & 89. vi. 9-3 Thucyd. i. 14. on which ac- 
count the Athenians, having conquered them, are ſaid to have 
cut off their thumbs, Cic. Off iti. 11. In the battle of Sal- 
mis, they had the greateſt number of ſhips of any ſtate next to 
the Athenians; and the prize of valour was decreed to them, 
that is, they were judged to have fought the moſt bravely, 
Herodat. viii. 93.; Strab. ib. From the plunder of the Perſians 
ſain in the battle of Platza they acquired great riches, Heu- 
df. ix. 79. But their wealth aroſe chieſly from the cultivation 
of commerce. They are ſaid to have been the firſt people that 
coined money, lian. xii. 10. Being oppreſſed; by the Athe- 
nans, they joined the Corinthians in prompting the Lacedz- - 
monians to undertake the Peloponneſian war, Thucyd. i, 67. 
The Athenians, therefore, having vanquiſhed them in a great 
naval battle, in which they took ſeventy of their ſhips, landed 
on the iſland, B. 105.3. and having wholly ſubdued it, expel- 
led the inhabitants, with their wives and children, and peopled 
the iſland with a colony from Athens, The Lacedæmonians 
gave the Eginetæ lands to poſſeſs in the diſtrict of Thyrea, on 
the confines between Argea and Laconica, B. ii. 27. Even 
here the Athenians attacked them, took and plundered their 
city, and treated ſuch of the inhabitants us fell into their hands 


month of April, as being dedicated to Venus, ments CytherZiur, Ib. iv. 195. and 
Pigeons, as being ſacred to. her, CJaberdtäde columbe, Id. Met. zv. 386. fo 
Cliridca myrtus, Id. Faſt, iv. 15, "_ e 9 
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with the greateſt cruelty, I. iv. 37. After the Athenians, in the 
their turn, had been completely ſubdued by the — — cip 
ans, the Zginete' were replaced in their native iſland, but never it! 


recoyered their former power, Pauſan. ii. 29. Strab. ib, the 
Weſt from Zgina, and oppoſite to Eleuſis, is 8 ALAMls, tay 
ſeventy. or eighty ſtadia long, containing a town of the ſame | 
name, Strab. ix. 393. the iſland of Teldmon, the father of LE 
— Eo. on no 4, uni 
There are ſeveral. iſlands around: Salimis and gina, but G 
none of them conſiderable, Strab. ib. In the ftrait between hay 


Salamis and Eleufis is a ſmall defart rocky iſland, called Pha- Str 
kay where Ariſtides diſplayed his valour in cutting to pieces | 


k $4" 1 | | E 
„ Wpen, after the taking of Troy, Teucer turned to Salamis withott 1 lon 
venging the death of hie brother Ajax, Telimon would not admit him on five 
More. On which account Teucer went with his companions, and built another the 
city in Cyprus of the ſame name, which Horace calls 84LIMISs amsious, d, ri 
4 7. 29. and the old Salami is called vera, Lucas. iii. B3.; Senec. Troad. 844. 15 
Near Salamis the Greeks, under the command of EUarm IDs, the Lacedz- tin 
monian, gained a memorable victory over the fleet of Xerxes, chiefly by the In 
able conduct of Themiſtocles, who commanded the ſhips of the Athcnians, tw. 
By his perſuaſion Furybiides, and the other leaders of the Greeks, were ? 
from leaving their advantageous poſition in thoſe narrow ſeas; and by falſe in- bri 
formation Xerxes was induced to take ork meaſures as made their eſcape im · Pel 
offible. Themiſtocles was greatly aſſiſted in the accompliſhment of his deſi the 
ARISTIDES, who, although formerly baniſhed by means of Themiſtocles, : 
t dropping all private enmities for the fake: of his country, paſſed with great thi 
\  Hagard through the enemy's fleet, aud joined Themiſtocles the night before the cou 
battle, Herodot. viii. 79. &c.; Plutarch. in Arifiid, While Themiſtocles urged i 
His opinion with great keenneſs in the council of war, Eurybiades, offended at 2 
what ke 1aid, raiſed bis ſtaff as if to ftrike bim, . Strile, but bear me,” cried ef 
Thbemiſtocles. This moderation contributed not a little to produce the convic - vol 
tion be defired, Platarc k. e eee dee 
As the:pre-eminence'in point of valour in the battle of Salamis had been ad- 
judged to the people of gina, ſo Themiſtocles was, by unanimous conſent, * 
allowed to have been the moſt meritorious individual. At the firſt Olympic 
games after the victory, when Themiſtocles appeared, all preſent pointed him R 
ont to one another, as the Preſerver of Greece. Of the victory at Salamis Hel 
Cicero fays, Ante Salamizem' ipſam Neptinis obruet, quam Salaminii trepæi mene I 


| riam, Tuſc. Q. i. 46. . A | Fs ; go. 
When the Athenians, pon the approach of the Perfigns, deſerted their TV: 
city, and conveyed their effects, their old men, their wives and children, to 

_ © Salamis and Troczen, a dog belonging to Xantippns, the father of Pericles, q 
not bearing to be left behind, leapt into the fea, and ſwam along by the fide of Arid 
the galley, till he reached Salamis, and then expired. The Athenians erected 


a monument to him, which was called the Doc's Grave, Plutarch, Xerxes, ws: 

* - aſter the battle, attempted to make a mound. of earth from the contineut to 4 

- the ifland of Salamis, that thus he might tranſport thither his land forces; but be 
being ſecretly informed, by the contrivance of Themiſtocles, that the Greeks F 

intended to break down his bridge of boats over the Helleſpont, be dropt that by 


undertaking, and poſted to the Helleſpont with great expedition, leſt his re- Row 
turn ſhould be intercepted, Plutarch. Strabo ſays Xerzes attempted to make 
this mound before the battle, ix. 395. which ſeems more probable, 


. 
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the Perſians who had taken poſſeſſion of it, except a few prin 
cipal perſons who were made priſoners *. Around this iſland, 
it ſeems, the greateſt ſtreſs and fury of the battle lay; and 
therefore, after the victory, a trophy was ereCted in it, Plu- 
tarch. in Ari id. op | r . 

North- eaſt from the promontory Sunium is the iſland Ha- 
Ling, extending in length near the coaſt of Attica ſixty ſtadia, 
uninhabited and rocky; where Paris firſt landed with Helen, 
(cum ea primd coibat, ) after he left Sparta. It is thought to 
have been formerly called Cranae, Homer. I. iii. 444. 


2. RE à Ff. 


2 Frab. ix. 399g 9 3 | ; gt 
64 Along the north-eaſt coaſt of Attica and Bceotia is the iſland 
EUBCEA, now Negropont, about. one hundred and fifty miles 
long, in no part above forty miles broad; three hundred and fixty- 
. fire miles in circumference, Plin. iv. 12. f. 21. ſeparated from 
other the continent by the EURIPUS, remarkable for the 1 
47 of rity of its tides, Cic. Muræn. 17. faid to ebb and flow: ſeven 
wor times each day and each night, Srrab. ix. 40J3.z Mel. ii. 7. as 
y the Livy ſays, not ſo often, nor at ſtated times, -xxviii. 6. Be- 
nian tween Aulis and Chalcis, where it is narroweſt, there was a 
un. bridge, (pern Ant ec, duorum jugerum, Strab. ib.) In the 
pe im- Peloponneſian war, while the Athenians were maſters: at ſea, 
* the people of Bœotia and Eubœa made a mound of earth over 
ok this ſtrait, to preſerve a communication between the two. 
re the countries, that they might thus unite in defending the iſland a- 


| urged painſt the Athenians, Diodor; xiii. 47. who had formerly poſ- 
233 ſeſſed it, Thucyd,,i. 114. and from whom it had repeatedly re- 
n volted, B. & viii. 5. & 95, Diodorus writes as if there had 


deen no bridge over the Euripus before this mound was 
3 ma de +. , | P on ; | 1 
re The chief promontories of Eubœa were, on the ſouth, GE. 
ed how RASTUS, towards Attica, and CAPHAREUS, towards the 


oo Helleſpont : on the north, Cenzun, towards Theſſaly, Plin. 
| w. 12. f. 21. Between Geræſtus and Caphareus was CARTS- 
d their TVs, near mount Ocna, noted for producing fine marble, 


e fide of * Among theſe were three ſons of Sandauce, the ſiſter of Kerxes, whom 
erected Ariſtides ſent immediately to Themiſtocles; and it is ſaid, that at the com- 


mand of a certain oracle, by the direction of Euphrantides tlie diviner, they 
were ſacrificed to Bacchus, Nr in Ariflid. . | 5 885 


. 5 From the narrowneſa of this ſtrait, artificial aquæducts or canals uſed to 
. called Evziei, and alſo NI 1, from the canals cut from the river Nile in 
ropt that bt, to water that country, Cie. legg. ii. I.z od. E. fratr. iii. 1. Plin. ep, 
b die re 1 ep. 83. & 90. 80 the canal which Czſar made round the circus at 
= cake was called Evairvs, Snct, Cer. 39+; Plin. viii. 7. ;' Spartian, Heliog. 23. 


the 


. ; web Strab. ; 


and next to it, Ox us or. Is TIx, vii. 26. 
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Strab. x. 446. ſeven ſtadia from which was AMARYNTHt,, 


where Diana was much worſhipped, Liv. 35: 21 % > 
3 its in. 


The chief towns on the Euripus were, 


ber ERETRIENSES, Strab. ib.; then CHALCIS, the me. 


tropolis of the iſland, both built by the Athenians before the 
Trojan war, 16. the inhabitants, CHarLcipenses, Liv. xliii. . 
TIE, Eaſt from Ce. 
nzum, on the north of the iſland, was ARTEMISIUM, nex 


which the Greeks firſt, engaged with the fleet of Xerxes, Di 


0 


dor. xi. 12.; Nep. Themift. 3. 


From Eubcea to the ſouth of Peloponneſus, and near Crete, 


the ſea was called mare MyrToum, Strab. ii. 124. vii. 323. 


Eaſt from Eubcea is SCYROS, inhabited by the Doroers, 


Thucydid. i. 98. called Scyr14a punks, i Gps ii. 477. where 


— 5 


Achilles lay concealed with Lycomedes, the king of the iſland, 


and where Theſeus died in exile, Plutarch. 


In the Egean ſea, or ArcnuieELiGo, a contraction for Egi 


Pelage, its name in modern Greece, are the CYCLADEs and 


 SPORADES. 


© _- Taz CYCLADES are ſo called becauſe placed in the form 


of a circle (xn, round DELOS, Strab. x. 48 f.; Plin. i. 
12. . 22. Authors di about their number. At firſt only 
twelve were called by that name; afterwards more, Strab. i. 
They lie ſo cloſe to one another, that Virgil beautifully call 
that part of the Egean ſea Freta crebris conſita terris, n. i. 
127. ec, | FS S 

The SPORADES are fo called becauſe they lie more ſcat- 
tered, (/par/e per equor, Ib.) chiefly on the coaſt of Aſia, to 
which country they properly belong. There are ſeveral iſlands 
ſometimes ranked among the Cyclades, and ſometimes among 


the Sporides ' the chief of both were, 


_ DELOS, called alſo -OrxTvcia *, Virg. En. iii. 124. & 
143. the birth-place of Apollo, Cnatalit, ſc. locus Apollinis 
Horat. od. 1. 21. 10.) and of Diana, whence the former is cal- 


led DELIUS APOLLO, B. iii. 4. 64:3 Virg. r. iii. 102. 


Delius wates, Ib. vi. 12. and the latter DELIA, 1d. ecl. iii. 67: 
vii. 29. DELIA DEA, Horat. od. iv. 6. 33. vel DEA ORTYG, 
Ovid. Met. i. 694. — hence Ortygie boves, the cows of Apollo, 
1d. Faſt. v. 694. Deliis foliis ornatus, crowned with laurel, 
ſacred to Apollo, Herat. od. 14. 3. 7. — alſo CYNTHIU®, 


* Duia in 72 primo viſe Sunt coturnices, 5 Greci q | c wares. Solin. 18. pr · 
alſo Praröl x, igne ibi primies pere, Plin, iv. 74. . 3. 
; 4 | p * Virg 
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E. vi. 3. G. m. 36. Ft. od. i. 21. 2. and CYN- 
, b M. 28. 12.3 Stat. Theb. x. 365. from Cynthur, 4 
mountain in the iſland, Firg. An. i, 498. iv. 14). De- 
los aboundet in fine braſs; hence veſſels made in that iſland 
{ Deliaca vaſa, } } were held in the hi eſtimation, and are 

joined with thoſe of Corinth, Cic. Roc. Am. 46.3 Verr. th. 34. 
man 1, ——= The people of 00 were remarkable for 
rearin hens, and maki by that means, Cic. Acad. iv. 
18.; Varr. de re Raf. ill. 9. 2. as moſt of the Greeks were, 
Columell, vill. 2: 4- Delos is ſaid anciently to have been a 
floating ifland, which Apollo fixed by binding it to Mycine, 
v. nut, and Gydror, two g iſlands, Virg. Ain. 
iu. 75. 9 it ſuddenly appeared above the 


water, gunmiam repent ne enata, ) Plin. ib. —— To 
rus vel 5, 4 mall barren 1205 Strab. x. 487-3 


. Nat. D. i. 31. the Roman emperors uſed ſometimes to 
baniſh criminals, 1. 73. R. 170.3 Tacit. Annal. iii. 
68. & 69. Pliny fays, on the authority of Varro, that the 
inhabitants of this iſland were once expelled by mice, viii. 29. 
{4 43.— Seriphus, a fmall iſland foath of Gyaros, 
was another place of 8 for Roman criminals, Taciz. 
Annal. iv. 21.3 4- Here frogs are faid not to 
have croaked, lin, viii. 5'8. 455 Wee Raue berlin is 
weten proverbally to « perſon great taciturnity ®, . 

Eubcea, on the fouth-eaſt, is AnpRos 3 and: mile 
from it, 'Tzx0s, fifteen miles from Delos, Pin. Iv. 12. 22. 
Near Sunium, the pro of Attica, is CEOS, or Cea, + 
. a fertile iland, Virg. G. i. 14. the Ee of Simon. | 
ty GENIE | | 


a ates of Seiphus fd per na. Sitter held -abeinnl 0+ 
the glory of his country: True, avſwered Titemiftocles, I Gould 
88 R 


Ge Dias, the poems of Simonides, Hees. od. iv. 9. 8. 580 8 
" « nexje, Do not attempt to com . 
i Nie er under Piſiſtratus and his ſon 


16? te denote «dey to go 
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South of Ceos was '/CYTHNOS, where, after the death of 
Nero, a ſlave who perſonated that emperor appeared, Tacit. 
hift. ii. 8. but was ſoon put to death, B. g. ” 

/ South. of Cythnus is Seriphus, already mentioned; then 
Sxranvus and ME1.os, the _ of Diacoras: the Athieſt, 
{aTHEOS, 9 digtus eff, ) Cic. Nat. D. i. 1. 23. & 42. iii. 37. 
Near it OLEARos,. vel Olidrat, Virg. n. iii. 126. — Eaſt 


| from Seriphus is PAROS, which produces the whiteſt marble, 


whence it is called Nivea, BB. the birth-place of PHIDIAS and 
| PRAXITELES, illuſtrious ſtatuaries. Here is mount Marpeſus, 
whence Marpefia cautes, a block of marble, Virg. En. vi. 474. 
— - Eaſt from Paros is NAXOS, fruitful in wine, and there- 
Fore ſacred to Bacchus, hence ſaid to be frequented by baccha- 
nals on the tops of its mountains,  ( bacchata jugis, ) Virg. En. 
ni. 125. Near Naxos is Dony/a, called Viridis, either from 
the colour of its marble, or becauſe covered with trees, B.; 
and ſouth of it AmorGvs ; both places of baniſhment for il- 
luſtrious Romans under the emperors, Tacit. Annal. iv. 30. 
— South of Naxos is Ios, in which Homer is ſaid to have 
been buried, Strab. x. 484. ; Plin. iv. 1 2. . 22. About twen- 
ty- five miles ſouth of Ios is THERA, now Santorin, 1b. and 
near it Anaphe, Therafia, Hiben, and Thia, all of which are 
laid to have been raiſed. at di t times, by the force of 


- 2 


earthquakes, Senec. queſt.” Nat, vi. 21.; Plin. ii. 87. In like 
manner a new iſland roſe from the ſea near Santorin in 1707. 
The ſea between theſe (iſlands and Crete was called Mas 
_  CrETICUM. |” me 44 8 THAN af. 2 LIT one gn? / 

* CRETA, Crete, now called Caxpra from its capital, is by 
far the largeſt of the Greek iſlands. It extends in length from 
- eaſt to welt two hundred and ſeventy miles, never exceeding 
fifty miles in breadth. It is all over mountainous and woody, 
with fertile vallies interſperſed. Its promontories are, on the 
north-weſt, Cimaros or Cyamon ; near it prom. Diftynneum ; 
and on the ſouth-weſt, Criu- Metõpon; on the eaſt, Sauo- 
© NIUM, Strab. x. 4/5: Mel. ii. 7. called alſo 8ALMONE, Ach, 


4 


XXVii. J. The chief e e Ker the north is DIUM, near 
2. 1 


the iſland Dra, now Stand e ſea on the north is called 
mare Creticum ; on the ſouth, Lybicum ; and on the caſt, Car- 
| pathium:—— In the middle of the iſland, where broadeſt, 1s 
mount IDA, (Mons Ipzus,) Virg. Eu. iii. 105. the higheſt 


in the ifland; Straub. x. 475. and the Lean foreſt, Virg. ib. 


112. On the caſt part of the iſland is mount DIC TE, in a cave 
of which (Difeo ſub antro,) Jupiter is ſaid to have Ip 
Ge | FE ; mY * x nur! 
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ured} Pig. G. kr. 1321 Bir) mentions thies” othe? mount 
tains, Cadiſtur, Diftynneus, and Corycur, iv. 12. I 20; pro- 
bably the ſame with what Strabo calls Leuci montec, (ens 7, 


en i. e. alli montes, ) in the welt part of the iſland, 15. 
t, Crete is {aid anciently to have contained an hundred cities, © 
7. Pla. ib: ¶Cemum urbet Babitunt magnas, ſe, 'CrtTes, Ving. 
ſt An. iii; 106. Centum urbibus quondam habitat CE TR, Mela, 
le, n. 7. Cuntum potens urbibus CRETE, Horat. od. iii. 27. 33. 
nd vel nobilis, 1d. epod. ix. 29.) therefore called e,: 
us, 57 ot II. li. 1 36. but in the Odyſſey it is faid to contain on- 
14, ly ninety. towns, Strab. x. 479. —— The three chief cities 
re- ere, GNOSSUS,. Goxrina, and Cr Dou, Serub. x. 476. 
as GNOSSUS, or Cxos8vs, was ſituate in a plain about twenty- 
In, five ſtadia, or three miles from the ſea on tlie north, near 
om mount Ida, in the middle of the iſland, thirty ſtadia in circum- 
3 ference ;/ the ſeat of Minos, 1. Its harbour was called aa, | 
i dum, V. Za, now Canna, the art capital“. 5 
30. On the oppoſite Bide of the iſland ſtood GORTINA, i in a pling 
ave Fadia diſtant from its port Lybene on the Lybiai ſea, * 
en- 5 in N the riyer Lethe { Gaga hens fins? 
and ) ran through the. middle of it, B. 476. 
are * labyrin built by Dzdalus, below ground;- in imitation 
of of that in Ægyptʒ repreſenting, however, only the one hün⸗ 
like dredth part of it f, Plin. xxxvi. 13. / 19.3 Dieder. i. 5 6f. | 
07. 97:3 Virg. An. v. 588. vi. 2.3 Ovid. Met: viii. 1 S 
ARE Near the north-welt' point of the iſland ſtood CY DONL 


now Caned, built by a iin from Samos, Heredot. iii. 44. 


| 59. which Florus calls the metropolis ot: the iſland, (urbium 
s by mater f,) iii. 7 


rom The towns of inferior note were, . near the promon» 
ding tory Leon, ſouth of mount Ida; — Iſinda, v. -oumy near the 
ody, port of DrepJnum, on the north fide of the idand; Hmm. 
the mus or Pergumea, built by - Zneas, Virg. An. iii. 133. 0 
um ; Agamemnon,.. Fell. i. 1. Miletus ; . Aptera, Lappa v. Liams 
_ be; Lyftus or Tgitus, built by the Lacedemonians, ſaid e 
. $4.5: 

ear „ Hence" Guo þ Has, e Pace” tp? „ Gente corona, 
led crown or Ariadne, when converted = e * * 
0 herſelf is called Guy, is, Ovid. ep. xv. 28. 

ale I Some ſuppoſe the labyrinth to have been at Gaofſus. There i is Rill A "(ab- 
ſt, 1s terraneous cavern near Gortyna, which modern. travellers take for he, laby- 
gheſt rinth; but Pliny fays that no veſtiges of the labyrigb remained in hie Hwy 
© I. and ſo Diodorus, i. 6r. but he ſays the contrary, II. 97. 
En x Tie Nr 43 Go vel -eur, g, wm; 175 Cydonia e, Cretan arrows, 
-_ 15 55 : 5 8 ws arevs, Horat, od. iv. 9. 1. FRO n n | 


nea phoretra, Quid. Met. vil. ꝶ44. 


* a. | U u 2 | | 7 ; the 


the moſt ancient hn Ge, rene 34.1 — Phoftum, v. 


1 £ 2 erte iv. 1 — on the river = it is 

t Virg. ecl. i. 66; mna now. Netima — HENEZ, 

— 04 , Arclidles.or 4 lis, where the fountains arc ſaid 

3 Mes eaten deſtroyed, and again to: have 

flowed fix years after, w d oY: wal hal, . 2 
Nat. iii. e A | 


Ry * There 

EY kitants of 8 10 Di 3 et 
Erzo-Cas TES, r their king Ars. Thoſe w > dwelt 2 Ida 
were called t Ani. 'F ee ee bg ufo of fire, and art of work 


m were the Cuaitzs, who lived in woods 


ves. 
Sate 82 Hyperion, * lande, eee 
— eg Tony He Rhea, Themis — — Pale, and 
. . „ on account of Rev 
8 en worſhippe 3 Diodor. * 
25 wil be ſhewn in its proper place. Many a different par 
5 3 were by the Papi, the L 3 
2 © Jars of Cree are highly extolled by the 
er and after him by. Minds, as os 6 they ba gue 


ons of Jupiter. Hence Minos is t nine years in 
the ea of Jus Cri beg opt E omer calls im 
Some ſay he went thither e 4 qnangs year, Gris an earn 
— . LA.S4 . and | time. Va 


his laws ut that 
lerius Maximus fays, every year, i. 2. ext. 1. 
The lawgiver of. Crete conſidered as R—_—_— _ bs ook A fats 
without which property. could not be. ſecure, For 
own. To prevent avarice and luxury, whic 
_ youth-were up (4 
divided. into were called Auger, . Ka the prog 
Poor fared alike. From their earlieſt years they were trained to arms; inur 
to cold and heat, and all the hardfhips of war. They exerciſed in in ſhoot- 
e the arrow, and in dancing to muſic completely armed; which cuſtom was 
* Cares, aud called Pran ion, the Pyrrbis dance. The boys 
aeg taught . to repeat paſſages from the laws in verſe, and parti 
| r ied. to, marry, At ſtated 
. — in mock 22 in which they uſed 
and receive ſevere & | and various other e 
recounted by Strabo, 4: 6f9> 
Minos divided the iſland into 3 parts, hats» city on each. He 25 
the firſt who obtained the ſovertiguty of thoſe ſeas. Some repreſent hi 
good lawgiver; and others, as-2 tyraugical 16, 476. It is at lea 2 
tain that the Cretans anciently enjuyed hs eB 1 were capied, 2 
Strabo obſerves, by the Miſeſſ of oh ' Greeks, particu larly by the me 


never fall exe ir fed, 


'Dians, x. 477. The Cretans, however, aſter veing ſubjc&ed to tyrants, 
2b. During the Trojan war, us the _auxiliarics of Me: 
made a confiderable.figure, bet after its concluſiqn ſuſtained great calami- 


ties, Herodet. vii. 171. in the nneſian war ſerved. as mer <q 
.- to the Athenians, Thveyd. vii. 57/ In after times Polybi repreſents 
_ "diſgrace piracy, bery, and almoſt eyery crime, 2 iv. B.; To Vea 
2. 77. 1 conſtitution was then democrmtical, 
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aadchodes is ſurrounded by a number of {mall iſlands which 
were dependent on it, but none of them remarkable, Plin. ib. 
North of Rhodes is COS or Coos, now Lango, fifteen miles 
frown the eity of Halicarnaſſus on the coaſt of Caria; one hun- 
dre miles in circumference, Ih. the country of HIPPOCRA: 
TES, the phyſician; of the painter ArggLes *; and the poet 
Paint Tas, Strub. xiv. 658. the writer bf love ſongs, Ovid, 
Art. Am. ili. 1329; rem. 760. — celebrated for producing ex- 
eellent wine, Plin. xv. 17. and for the manufacture of cloth 
vf a yery:ſine texture,” Coe veſler, i. e. ttnuts vel pellucide ; 0 
Horat.:od: iv. 13. 13.3 Sat. i. 2. 101. Tibull. ii. 3. 517. 
North of Cos are LRRNOS and Paros, now Palmoſſa, where 
St John wrote the Revelations. —— Near Miletus on the coaſt 
vf Curia, at the bottom of the bay formed by the river Mzan- 
der, is Lade: and not far from it Phar a, near which 
—— when a r rn many v. taken by the pirates 
Suete Cut. 4. HE ie "ay Fs 1 70 
oF; Oppolie1 — Myeale - on — 'coaſt o onia, aud che 
Ppromotitorys 2. rogilitimy is SAMOS;i che favourite iſtand of 
Juno, Virg. Au. i. 16. the country of Pythagoras; whenct 
he is called vir Samos, Ovid Met. xn; Sof famous for its 
wine and eatthen wars+ Lei. Samiaj "Pa Plin, LIXY. 12. 46; 
Plaut. Cupt. ti. 2. 41.5" 6:29 650! 
MWeſt from-Samos'is Ick xo or Lois, which vie e name to 
the 7carian ſea around it; Plin. iv. 12. if. 2953 but others ſay 
this ſea was named-from'«e#riys," the ſott ef Dixdilus, who 
was drowned in it. It was ſometimes violently. agitated by the 
ſouth-weſt wind, Forati bd. i. 1. 15. — North: of Icaros is 
.CHIOS;'-one trondre.: and y-five miles in circumference, 
famous for its 1 a. iii. 19. 5:3" Sat. i. 10. 24. and 
marble, Plin. v. 31. /. 38 
About ſive hundred Hato north of Chios is LESBUS, v. 2 
five hundred and ſixty ſtadia long, and one thouſand five hundred 
ia in eircumſerence, Str « Tiii. 617. &c. celebrated for 
E e Horat. ep. i. 11. 1. Th ula nobilis et amæna, Tacit. 
Ann. vi 35 and for its wine, od. I. 17. 21. epod. ir. 34 


|. Alexander the Great was fo parti 10 Apelles that * rrobibiced by an 


. edit any other perſon to paint him; Iz to Lyſippus the ſame exchu- 


ve privilege of making ſtatues of him, 
. Plin+xxxiv. 8. XXIV. 10. 


21. Here the art of making figures of cla /ars laſhed: plaſlue) is Laid to 
have been invented ; according to'others, at LCorith, whence it was introdd- 


at. p. ii. 2. 239. ; Cie. Fam. v. 1; 


- ecdinto'Etruria bes Potters {figuli, fctores v. pla who went into 1 


- with Drmaratus, the father of * Prifcus, . + 43. 5 
4 «BO Pet 10 "Gel. 
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ea Leſbos, Ovid. Met. xi. 55. Mes 
thymnidides,: the women of this place, Ovid. ep. xv. 15. The 
chief city was MrrxLz NR, by which name the iſland is now 
called. The Mitylenians having, in the Peloponneſian war, 
repeatedly revolted from the Athenians, after being reduced, 
were condemned to be all put to the ſword; and à ſhip' was 
diſpatched from Athens to Pachet their general with this cruel 
decree. But that fickle? people having next day repented of 
their ſeverity, reverſed their former ſentence, and ſent another 
ſhip with the intelligence. This ſhip ſailed with ſuch celerity, 
that it arrived at Mitylene juſt after the Athenian general had 


iv. 9. 12:3 whence Mythymn 


notified his firſt commands, and was about to execute them ; 


which changed the grief and deſpair. of the Mitylenians into 
the greateſt joy Ty T bucydid. III. 38.250. 3 * "08 > a 


; ded 
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* Methymna was the native city of Arion, a moſt famous muſician, henes 


called Methymnens vates, Stat. Silv. ii. 2. 60.; Martial. viii. 51. 15. who, ha» 
ving reſided ſome time with Periander the tyrant of Corinth, went over into 
Italy; and having there acquired by his proſeſſion a large ſum of money, he 


N + ry returning with it to Corinth. For this purpoſe he hired a Corinthian 
e 


veſſel from Tarentum The mariners, on account of his riches, determined 


Hands of Greber 245 | 


Cell xiii. $. produced near the town Methymna *, Ovid. 4 | 
Am. i. 57.3 Virg. G. ii. 90.; Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 50.3 Prof 


| 


to throw him over board. He having firſt obtained permiſſion to play a tune, 


plunged into the ſea, and is ſaid to have been carried by a dolphin to cape Tæ- 


nirus; whence he made his way to Corinth; which the mariners had reached | 


beſore him. They were inſtantly- ſeized and crucified, Heroaot. i. 23. & 24-3 


Serv, in Virg. Aal. viii. 56. ; Ovid. Felt. ii. 83.  Propert- ii. 26. 18. Gall. vi. 


19. Plia. ix. 8. Hygin, 194. e ee Life tad 

+ Mitylene was the native place of Piraccvs, one of the ſeven wiſe men 
of Greece; of the poet ALCAUS, and the poeteſs SAPPHO, who were both 
fontemporary, Strab. xiii. 617, They excelled chiefly in lyric: poetry; or in 
vriting poems to be ſung in concert with the lyre ; whence Horace, w 


introduced lyric poetry, at Rome, calls it Talium carmen, od. iii. 30. 13. iv. 3. 


12. (becauſe Mitylens was built by a colony of olians from Greece, Heredet. 
1. 149. and Strabo calls Leſbos as it were the metropolis of the _Aolic cities, 


iti. 616, & 624.) So Sappho is called Folia. puella, Horat. od. iv. 9. 1a. the 
Le Ib, ii. 13. 24. or Z/bous barbitos, Ib. i. 1. 34. ſaid to have 


lyre, Folie 


been firſt played on by Alcæus, / L:bi- primim modulate civi, Ib. i. 32. F.) as_ 
being the Er n 25 5 


lyric poet, IG. ; the quill or inſtrument uſed in ſtriking the 


firings, Leſtium pleFirum, Ib. i. 26. 11. ; the meaſure of lyric verſe; Lebive per, 
Id. iv. 6. 35. Leſbides Aolid neming difla tra, Leſhian {Cie . by the 
__ Sapp Ovid. ep. xv. 200; Horace ſeems to value himfelf chiefly in 
the 
nodes, od. iii. 30. 13. Romane fidicen lyre, Ib. iv. 3. 23. Non ante wulgatas. per, 
artes, Ib. 9. 3.) ep. i. 19. 32. | He OLED oat 
, Alczus not only compoſed love-ſongs, Cic. Taft. iv. 33. but alſo. the boldeſt 
wveQives againſt tyrants, whereby he animated his countrymen to expel; them; 
Whence his poems are called minaces Camene, Horat. od. iv. 9. 7. and were ſo 
much admired that he is ſaid to have ſtruck his lyre with a golden plectrum, 
. i. 13. 26,3 Scl. x, 1. and from the ſublimity of his ſeatimenzs and iyle, 
! | | onare 


a 


yric poet at Rome, {princeps Tolium carmen ad Ttalos deduxiſſe 


iv. 8 


I. i. 37. 
eee nor of ths belong x Thrce 


Mel: ii. 2.3 Liv. —— ug 11. 75 18. but Strabo ſays. 
— 
Woes Feud of Fahns, which res. neady. in the fu 


fe. gute Horat. 6d. it. 23. 26. _grandins fer- 
v. 29. — TE ns = 44 


4 
fl 


direction WY x, through the iidule of Thrace, RHODOPE 


of Wl . 2 PANG EUS, plor. . Rhodipe runs from the Burine 

. ſea to the ſources of the Neſſus; and -Pangzus, from thence - 

_ into the north of Macedonia, where it joins mount H 

4 Dia. xlvii. 35: & 40. whence Dis places Philippi at the foot of | 

4 Pangzus, B. and Lucan, of Hæmus, i. 680: Theſe mouns 
tains are often mentioned in the ſtory of Orpheus, Virg. al. 

tis vi. 30. viii. 44. G. iv. 461.3 Horat. od. i. 12. 6. hence he iis 

= called Rhodopeius water, Ovid; Met. x. 1 f. vel herum, Ib. 50. 


Rhodope was much frequented by bacchanals, B. vi. 589. 


the daughter of Strymon and wife of Hæmus, king of Thrace; 
who ws both converted into mountains for having equalled 
themſelves * mae and Juno, Ovid. Met. vi. 95. There is an- 
other mountain in "Thrace often mentioned by the poets, called 
IsMirus, v. r, plur. a, near the mouth of the river Hebrus, 
fruitful in wine, Nirg. G. ni. 37. with which Ulyſſes is ſaid to 
have intoxicated the | Cyclops Polyphemus, - Ody/.. ix. 19). 


ZZ SHES 


Met. it. 257. ix. 64. xiii. 530 x. 305+ . i. 46. thus na- 
rivs Itys, as being deſcended from Tertus, a Thracian king, 
Ovid. ep. xv. 154. Near the mountain was a town called Is 
MARA, Virg. En. . 1615 ten: r ani at M n cn 
The cue river in Thrace is the HEBRUS, which flows in- 
to the Ægẽan ſea oppoſite to the iſland 8a MorHRnAcE, by two 
mouths FA remarkable for the — and limpidneſs of its 
water, Horat. eb. i. 16. 13. and ſor its rapidity, Ving. Eu, 
. 21 hs 6 lee 
have been built by Eneag, Mel. ii. 2. where was the tomb ot 
Prhdirus, the fon of Pfiam, Plin. iv. 11.3 Virg. Eu, iii. 18, 
&c. ſee p. 188. near the lake Stemdrit, uit, Herodot. vii. 57» 
Around the Hebrus lived the CIcömES, Mel. ii. 2. Plin. iv. 
1. — On the left branch of it Rood DORISCUS v. Am, 
in the plains of which { Doriſcus campus] Terxes numbere 
his forces, Herodot. vii. 59. & 108.; Plin. iv. 11.; Mel. ii. 2. 
Through the weſt: fide of this plain ran the riyer 118808, 
between two towns, Meſembria and Strymay which was not 


ib. — Between Stryma and Maronea was the. lake Vndrit, 
-idis ; and near Dicæa, the lake + Biffonis, dis into which 
two rivers,, Trauus and Comipſatus, tun, Hersdot. wil og. 

Near the mouth of the Neſſus, on the eaſt ſide, ſtood AB3 


dab. xiv. 644. infeſted with thick airy which was upp 
X "--40 , - 


Herat. od. iii. 25. 12. Rhodope, in fable, is ſaid to have been 


whence Iſmarius, u, um, Thragiany Virg. An. v. 620.3; Ovi. 


ſufficient. to ſupply. the army of Xerxes with water, Herodots . 


ding, founded by a colony from Tecs in lonia, Id. i. 168. 


— 
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to render the inhabitants dull, hence called VxxvxcN v4 


TRIA , Juvenal. x. 50. the native city of Dxxoenxl Tus, call. 
ed the laughing philoſopher, becauſe he uſed to laugh at the 
follies of mankind 4, 1b. 33. Alian. iv. 20. fee p. 16. and of 
his ſcholer PRoTaGoRr as, ce called 'ABDERTTEs ; who ha- 


ving expreſſed ſome doubt concerning the exiſtence of the 


gods, was baniſhed from Athens, and his books publicly burnt, 


_ Cic. Nat. D. i. 1. & 23. . 


Near Abdera was the reſidence of Diowtvrs, king of the 
Biſiines, whoſe Horſes lived on human fleſh, and who was 


flain by Hercules. Abdera is faid to have been built by that 


hero, who called it after Abderus, the fon of Mercury, his f- 
vourite, who had been devoured by the horſes of Diomed, 4. 
pPollodor. ii. 5. 8.; Plin. xxv. 8. %. ener this alſo was 
Scaptesjle, where were mines of ſilver and gold, Plutarch. in 


| Cimone; Lucret. vi. 810. Here Thucydides had poſſeſſions, 


neſian war, Plutarch. ib. & de exilio, 19g. | 


4 * 


and here he is ſaid to have written his hiſtory of the Pelopon- 


Oppoſite to the mouth of the Neſſus is the iſland THASUS 


or Thaſſar, anciently called ABR Or ATHRA ; twenty-two 
miles from Abdera ; ſixty-two miles from Athos, Plin. iv. 12. 


FJ. 23. mountainous, but fertile, Plutarch. de exilio, 16. re 


markable for its wines and marble, -1b. & Senec. / 86. 
-' Oppoſite to the mouth of the: Hebrus is the iſland SAMO. 
THRACE, -ca, vel ria, i. e. Samos Thracia, v. Threiaa, Virg. 


An. vii. 208. to diſtinguiſh it from the iſland Samos, Diodrr 


v. 47. from a colony by which it was peopled, Strahs x. 457. 
formerly called MxLrra, 1b. 472. thirty-two miles in circum- 
ference ; thirty- eight miles from the continent of Thrace, and 


twenty- two miles from Leninos, Plin. ib. where Cybele was 


greatly worſhipped, BB. 49. alſo Ceres and Proſerpine, Stra. 


iv. 198. wlience Dardanus is ſaid to have brought the worſhip 


of Cybele to Troy, Id. vii. 331. From him the iſland is ſome- 


© * The horſes fed near Abdera are faid to have been ſeized with madneſs 
'Plin. xxv. 8. f 53. hence Alb is put by Cicero for Stultus ſexatus, Att. 
iv. 16, and 'ACHypetmxov, for fultum, fooliſh, 15. vii. 7. So the notions of Demo- 
critus concerning the gods, which Cicero condemns as abſurd, are ſaid to be 
patriã Demoeriti, quam Democrito digniora, Id. Nat. D. i; 43. This eity was with- 


dut provocation! taken by florm, its chief men beheaded, and its citizens ſold 


* 
F 
— 


© + Democritus travelled 


for flaves, by Hortenſius, the Roman Pretor. But the ſenate condemned hi 
eondust, and reſtored the city to its former privileges, which it ſeems to have 
enjoyed to the time of Pliny, whence he calls it TIE RA civiTas; iv. 11. 

| tou gh differetit countries in queſt of knowledge. 
Before he ſet out, he divided his patrimony among his brothers, reſerving au- 
Iy what was requiſite to defray his travelling charges, lian. iv. 20. 


times 


= "Thrace, | 247 


times called DanDanta,. Plin. ir. 12. ( 23. About twelye 


miles ſouth of it is the iſland IMBROS “*, . 


eee Hebru, inthe ineior pry of Thrace ger Tr 


PRIANOPOLIS, built by Adrian, the capital of the Turks in | 


Europe before they took ConſtantinoplmGGe. 
North-caſ of the mouth of the Hebrus and che illand Samos. 


thrace the Egean ſea terminates in a bay, called the Bay e 


Mel as, (ſinus Melas, · Anis, the Black B Z n 2 river; of 
that name which runs into the top of it, Elin. iv; 11 
This bay, approaching the Prnpontit within , thirty-lix ſtadia, 


about four miles and à half, forms a peniglula called the, 
CusrSONESUS, extending four hundred ſtadia, ahout fifty, 
miles, between the bay and the Helleſpont. Hither the Ach 2, 
nians ſent a colony under Miltiades, who built a. Wall — 
the iſthmus, called axpor 7uxoc, longus murus, to repel the 
incurſions of the Abſinthians , Herodot. vi. 34. K. 


f 
* 
f 
* 


* Anciently the people of Thaſus and Samothrack poſſeſſed ſeveral towns os 


the continent, . Herodot. vii. 108. The Thaſians were ſo powerful as to contend 
wich the Athenians by ſea, Thucydid. i. 00. Being defeated in ſeveral engage - 
ments, and beſieged org two years, they were at laſt obliged to rei th 
I. 17. . . 3 | 2 F 

t This Miltiades was the ſon of CypyElus, deriving his origin in a long line 


from Micus and Zgina. The Dolonci Thracians, who then poſſeſſed the Cher- - 


ſoneſus, being hard preſſed by the Abſinthians, their neighbours, ſent their 
chiefs to Delphi to conſult the oracle about the war. The prieſteſs directed 
them to chooſe, a the leader of a colony to their connerys the perton Who 
ſhould firſt invite them to his houſe. They paſſed through Phocis aud Baotia 


vihour rexeiying, agy_jnvitation. As they went through Athens, Miltades | 


was ſitting in his reſtibule, and ſeeing by arms and dreſs that they were 
ſtrangers, called to them, and gave them lodging and entertainment. They 
communicated to him the anſwer of the oracle, and intreated him to do what 
it injoined. Miltiades, diffatisfled wich the government of Piſiſträtus, who 
then ruled at Athens, readily complied. The prieſtels of Apollo, whom he 
conſulted, confirmed his reſolution. Having therefore collected ſuch Athenians 
w were willing to accompany him, he ſet ſail with the Doloaci. Upon his ar- 
rival he was created King, (rpawa.) He firſt fortified the Iſthmus ; and ha- 
vag thus checked the Abſinthlans, he made war on the people of Lam * 
They, by an ambuſh, took him priſoner ; but upon the application of Creeſus, 
king of Lydia, who had a favour for Miltiades, he was liberated. 3 
Miltiades dying without iſſue, left his government and fortune to Steſagöras, 
che ſon of Cimon, his brother by the mother's ſide; and Steſagoras being toon 
aſter flain, his brother, the MILTIADES, who afterwards defeated the 
Perſians at Marathon, was ſent by the ſoge of Piſiſtratus / Pifftratide } to ſuce 
ceed him, He, upon his arrival, kept himſelf at home, as if to-mourn for the 
loſs of his brother. 'The chiefs of country who came to condole with him 
he put in priſon, and thus became maſter of che whole cuntry, fy ſtrengthen 
his intereſt, he married Hege/ipj/c, the daughter of Olörus, a king of the Thra- 
„Fanz, by whom he had . Plutarch, in Cimone, bing "Three years after 
Wa obliged to fly, upon * of che Scythia 
F . x 3 
a 2 \ N 


Parturg 


iv. 11, een 


3 but upon their de- 


* 


— 


Ne | Thrace. 1 8 
On che end of the iſthmus next the gulph of Melas was 

CARDIA, the birth-place of Eumenes, hence called Cazn. 
Nvs, Nep. and on the Propontis, PacTrs, B. & Plin. i, 


TT. } - iow: deſtroyed Cardia, and in its ſtead built at 


* 


ſome diſtance a much larger city, called from himſelf L VSI. 
MACHIA *, Pauſan. i. 9. often mentioned in the wars of th 
Romans,” Pohb: V. 34. Liv. xxxii. 34. £xxiv. 57. xxxiii. 38, 


T 4O." xv. Ih, XXXViii. . A 64} 1169, 9 
At the bottom of the guiph of Melas, oppoſite to the iſland 


el. li. 2. which Pliny places on the ſouth-eaft corner of the 
Cherfoneſus;* near 'the town Reus or Elæus, and oppoſite to 
the . Sigzum on the coaſt of Aſia; at the ſouth end 
of te Helleſpont f, w. 11. Ziv, xxx. 16. 
Shas, 34 154 ; 91 . e ee. 2 The 


> . * „ 
S S „ 


parture he was reſtored by the Delanci. of Perſia, having redu- 


. 
EE. 2 
3 . 


d- the lonians, ſent a fleet of Phenicians to ſubdue the Cherſoneſus, and the 
iſlands around it. Upon their approach Miltiades, having loaded five trirene 
with his moſt valuable effects, ſet ſail ſor Athens, Metiöchus, his eldeſt ſon 
I wife, who commanded one of the gallies, fell into the hands of 

he enemy; and being carried to Darius, was treated by him with kindneſs, 
matried a, Perſian woman, and ſereled in that country, Miltiades reached 
Athens in ſafety, Herodet, vi. 34.3. 


Cornelius Nepos, in his life of Mittiades, differs greatly from the account of | 


Herodotus. He makes Miltiades the ſon of Cimon, to plant the firſt colony of 
Atheuians in Cherſoneſus, I. & 3, withont taking any notice of his uncle or 


brother; and then to reduce Lemnos and the C . 3. In other parts 
® Lylimachus was one of ; of Alexander. He incurred the dif- 


leaſure,of that prince by ſhewing compaſſion” to his old niaſter Calliſthizes, | 


his philoſopher had ftropgly expreſſed his diſapprobation of Alexander for 
adopting the manners of the Peifians; on which account, under pretert of 
being privy to a conſpiracy againſt the king's" life, afrer having his ears, his 
noſe, and lips cut off, and all his members dr: ly mangled, he was ſbut up 
in a cage. with a dog, and thus carried about as a public ſpectacle. Lyſima- 
chus, moved with pity. ſor ſo great a man ſuffering innocently, gave him 8 
to free him from pain and ignominy. Alexander was fo offended, that he or- 
dered him to be expoſed to a fierce lion. But when the lion furiouſly ſprung 
He 1,yſimachus having wrapped his hand in his mantle, thruſt it into the 
's mouth, and tearing out his tongue, Killed him. The wrath of Alexan- 


der was turned into admiration; and. Lyſirr continued ever afterwards ta 
be one of his chief favourites, Aſter the death of Alexander he-became king 


of Thrace, Juflin. xv. 3.; Pauſan, i. . Plin, viii. 16. , 2T.;_ Senec. de Ira, lit, 


17. clem. i. 25-3 Fal, Mas. ix. 3. ext. f.; Plutarch. in Demetrio, p. 901. But 
Curtius thinks this ſtory a mere fable, viii. T. 14. and ſimply fays that Calli 
thenes was put to death by torture, 73. 3, 21. Concerning the manner of hiv 
death authors. differ, 7b, & Cie Tue. iti. 10. v. 9.; Ribir, Poſt. g.; Arrius. in. 
14; Flatorch, i Ales. p. bgb, oo OO 

\ +Qn.this promontory ſtood the tomb of Hecuba; called'Eyxos33xa, Thy 
viii. 104. & 1056. (i. e, To xyror one, conis Hemulus, Strub. xiii. 595+; Plin. iv. 
II. is thought from her abuſive language to the Greeks aſter ſhe became 3 
teprixe, Didyj. Cret, v. or rather from 5 being metamorphoſed {in Them 
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The HLTIEsT oH, or 855 of Hel, (EM 3 fo cal- 
led from Helle, the —.— of As kin ng o f Thebes, 
who is ſaid: —ͤ— — drowned' . g it witty 1 her 
brother Phryxas. It is about fixty: miles lo winding 
courſe, and at a medium about three! miles ox. tee re mr 
roweſt, not quite one wile over, (feven-ſtadia, Herder, iv. 85. 

wi. 34-3 Strub. ii. p. 124. ENG w. TI.) Here ſtobd 
708 on the European to Arrpqs in Aſa, fa- 
mous for the loves of Hers and” Leander *, Mel. H. 2.5. butch 
of which are now two caſtles to guard the ſtraits, called e 
DaRDbaxRELES. Near -= Xerxes made a bridge of boats to 


tranſport his Helleſpontum junxit er maria ambilavit; 
34: Legge Ajit, nge ang erer 55 


Cic. Fin. ii. 

Lucan. ii. 5 
North of Seſtos is Mater and Ciffs, on the AEGOS PO. 
TAMOS, or the Gn, River; at e mouth of which the 
Athenians under Philocles, were defeated by the Lacedzmo- 
nians under Eyfunder, with ſo 


their liberty and their all) Ney. Ly/and.- 4.5 Alcib' g.; Conon.- x. 


nee nee the: Athenians fled: after theis dew 
nein K. Ft PR 277. eee ee eee 0e Met | 


Lili. & alſa was. er and temple of 2 
tht] anded on the. a Bare, and who wa in, b / 
Hxil. 03. 3 Ovid: Met. xii: 67. * 
= $3, * Cue and} Hero of Sells; hence 
alled $83T 1464; de Stat. Theb. vi. 547. They became greatly, enaoured 
of each other; and when their parents oppoſed” their union, 3 uſed in 
the night · time to ſwim over to = and return before morning; whilſt Hero 
held a burning torch- on the top of 4 — — courſe. After doing 
this for a long time, Leender, 1 tempeſtuous r drawned; and his 
body being caſt on the Thracian ſh ore, Hexo, in e ro herſelf. from 
ber * and periſhed in ons waves, A de '; Ovid. 7. 
18. & 79. ; 2 G. iii. 25 
t When! the bridge was firſt finiſhed, a great teinpeſt- ari g bro it to 
pieces, Whereupon Xerxes, greatly enraged, ordered the He pont to be 
dale wich N hundred laſhes, and à pair of fetters to be thrown into the 
ſea to chain it. Thoſe ho had the charge oſ the work were belieaded, Hero- 
4% vii. 34, & 35. The ſecond attempt was ſuccefsful,i the fridge: 
iruded with greater art, c. 36. The army took ug ſeven. days and 


in 
* it, c. 56. Xerxes, obſerving the Helleſpont covered with his ms, and 


ſhores on both ſides with his troops, is ſajd to have ſhed tears when he re- 
that no one of ſo great 5 ondber mould be alive an hundred years 4 
ier, e. 45, & 46. This priuee was a guated by very different paſſions-at differ- 
ent times. One Pythius, 2 Lydian, who was fo 2h rich as to entertain Xerxes 


while at-Sardis, and his whole army, beſides offering to furniſh him with" m- 


dey for carrying on the war; obſerving the king pleaſed with his 'liberality 


relumed to'aſk; that as all his ſi ve ſons were in the army, the eldeſt might be 


to take care of hin in his old age. But Xerxes, highly offended ut the re- 
queſt, ordered the young man to be put to death; and his body divided in two; 
one half to be placed on the right fide of the way, and the other on the leſt, 
auc the whole army to paſs between them, 1b. 27,—41., 1 


great ſhughter, chat they loſt 


359 Thrace. 


feat,  Xmeph. de reb. Grae. i ii. init. as alſo to. Sehon, Dude. 
xiii. 106. 


Ar che junddion of the Helleſpont wich dhe Propontis fut 


8 CalliedLis, now. Gallipsli, the firſt town in Europe poſſeſſed 


by the Turks, A. D. 1357, oppoſite. to Lawesicvs in 
at the ON of forty kadis, Strab. xiii. 489. on 


Tbe PROPONTIS, -Idir, ſo called from its. ſituation 


the Pontus — ty is one thouſand four r ſtadia, or 


. 


"On the = were © Bt e or Hee 


The — between the AID and Pontus Euxinus, wa 
called THRACIUS BOSPORUS or Berus, (i. e. Bux 
Topocy bovis tranfitus, the paſſage of an ox or com, ) as it is ſaid 


L it in the form of an heifer, 7 „ 5. 1.34 


V 140. It is one hundred and twenty 
„ and a mile and a half broad where rr 
= ve hundred paces, Plin. iv. 12: Herodotus ſays, four 
ſtadia, iv. 85. - It was anciently called My/ius Boſpirus, from 
the Myf who lived on the caſt of ith their cquntry, Mrs14, 
Strab. xii. 566. 

Near the junction of the Botpbrus' ſtood. BYZANTIUM, 
now CONSTANTINOPLE or Stambol, called, by way of eminence, 
the Forte, from the excellence of its harbour, whence the nar- 
row ſea is called The Straitt of Conflantinople. Near Byzan- 
tium Darius, the father of Xerxes, made a bridge of boats for 
tranſporting the army which he led againſt the ians, He. 


rodat. iv. 88. + I Ke; Ph Plin. 5. —— The origin o this city is 


aſcribed to in. ix. 1.3 Vell. ii. 15.; it was 

certainly founded by. Ge Greeks, Strab. vii. 320. The advants- 

+ the ab LA .Moſt of their veſſels lay at an- 
cher. Theſe were either captured or Only ten of the 


eſcaped : among theſe, was Conon, Bed ne 2 


N Philocles fell into the hands of the enemy, and was put to 


who fled to Seſtos were obliged to ſubmit, Dieder. 16. 

+ Some ſuppoſe that this town is called by Ovid 1 TERRA, . is 
18. but as e Samos, i. e. Samothrace, is mentioned — Fen 
the iſland Imbro; ſeems to be meant. The truth is, Ovid's account of his voy” 
0 POR OC OO Ned 
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of its ſituation are enumerated at great length by-Polybius, 
iv. 38. &c. which. many ages after determined Conſtantine to 
make it the ſeat of the Roman empire, and call it after his 
own name. It was eee eee, Lycos, Plin. iv. 111. 
The chief cities along the Euxine ſea were, Phinqpdlic, Pli- 
l:e or Philia;  Salmydeſſus or Hal, \ Thynia, near a pro- 
of that name; - ApoHonia, founded by the Milefrans, - 
whence Lucullus brought a coloſſal ſtatue of Apollo to the Ca» 
pitol at Rome, Strab. vii. 319-3 Plin. xxxiv. 3-3 Anchidlat and 
Meſembrda, built by a colony of Megarenſians, at the ſouth 
end of mount Hæmus, Strab. ib. This part of Thrace, along 
the Euxine ſea, was called Poxrus, Plin. ib. and the coun 
extending to the mouth of the Danube, whence Ovid inſcribes 
his letters from Tomi: Ex PonTo. So the kingdom of Mithri- 
dates in Aſia, Cic. Manil. iii. 8. & 15.3 Virg. G. i. 588. 
The chief tribes of the Thracians were, 2 Edanes, Mædi, 
Biftines, Cicines, Cæni, Beſſi, Calete, Denſelẽtæ, Aſie or Aſ- 
ti, and the Opgrsz+, whoſe empire, Thucydides ſays, extend- 
ed from Abdera and the mouth of the Neſſus to the Euxine 
ſea and the mouth of the Iſter, ii. 97. & 29. nant 


The Euxine ſca is almoſt every where furrounded with mountains, more 
or leſs diſtant from the ſhore ; ſaid to be eleven thouſand one hundred Nadia, * 
er one thouſand three hundred and eighty-ſeven miles and a half long; and 
three thouſand three hundred ſtadia, or four hundred and twelve miles and a 
half broad, Herodat. iv. 85. Strabo makes its length eight thouſand eight hun- 
dred ſtadia, or one thouſand one hundred miles; and circumference, twenty- 
five thouſand ſtadia, or three thouſand one hundred and twenty-five miles, it. 
125. It receives about forty rivers, ſome of them very large, Id. 7. 293. 
Theſe cover it with flakes of ice in ſevere winters, mitigate the ſaltneſs. of its 
waters, and convey into it a vaſt quantity of mud and vegetable ſubſtances, 
which attract and fatten the fiſh. Tunny, turbots, and almoſt every ſpecies, 
ue found here in great abundance, Strab. vii. 320. and the more ſo, 'as this fea. 
nouriſhes no voracious or deſtructive. fiſh, Arif. bift. ani. viii, 19.; Plin. ix. 15. 
/-20. The Euxine fea is frequently enveloped in dark fogs, whence it is called 
the Black Sen. It is often agitated by violent tempeſts; wheuce it was called 
by the Greeks Ax#nor, (ab inbo/pitali feritate, Plin. vi. I.) and afterwards by u 
more auſpicious name, Euxinus, Ovid. Trift. iv. 4. 55. v. 10. 13.; Plin. iv. 1%. 
J. 24. or becauſe the people who ſettled on it, many of them Greeks, were 
more boſpitable ; which, however, Ovid denies: It is not deep, except to- 
wards the eaſtern part, where there are gulphs which cannot be fathomed, 
$trab. i. 50. and where it was ſuppoſed to communicate with the Caſpian ſea 
below ground, It is divided, as it were, into two parts, by two promontories 
projecting from the European and Aſiatie fides, oppoſite to'each other; that 
on the European fide called Cris- Metopon, (i. e. arietis' frone, the forehead of a 
m;) and on the Afiatic,, Canambis, Strab. vii. 309. only one hundred and 
ſcrenty miles diſtant, Plin, iv. 13. / 26. hence this ſea was ſaid to feſemble in 
its form the ſhape of a Scythian bow, 7b. & Strab. ii. 125. | 

t Whence Odryſ6a telus for Thrace, Sit. iv. 433. Odryſius Boreas, the Thra- 
can north wind, Id. vii. 570. Odry/tue dux, Rheſus king of Thrace, Ovid. 2 5 
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352 . Ilyricum. 


There are at the mouth of the Euxine ſea, about twenty 
ſtadia from its junction with the Boſpörus, two ſmall iſlands, 
or rather rocks, the one near Europe and the other near Afiz, 
called CYANEZA or SyurLEcApes,.fing. Symplcgas, ſuppo- 


ſed by the ancients to be moveable or floating iſlands, as ſeem. 


_—_ meet and daſh together, and again to remove from each 
other ; à mere deception of ſight, Herodot. iv. 85.3 Strab. vii, 

19. Mel. ti. J.; Plin. iv. 13.; Ovid. ep. xii. 121.; 5 
8 34. & 47. Lucan ſeems to hint. that they became 


7 they failed to deſtroy the ſhip Argo, ii. 7 
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Tus country was alſo called me Its limits were not 
| | are e more or leſs extenſive by 
different authors, Strab. vii. 313. Its chief diviſions were Li- 


BURN1A and DAIM TIA, which laſt name now includes both, 


The principal city of Datmatia was Salina, or ne, famous for 
the palace of Diocleſian, where he lived in retirement, after 
refgning the empire, A. D. 305. The ruins of it till remain 


near Spalatro. _ eg notes Paris, -4 

There are a great many iſlands along the coaſt, moſt of 
which belong to the Venetians. South of theſe ſtood Epidau- 
us and Dioctea, the birth-place of Diocleſian, near which is 


now the city, a republic, which however pays tribute 


to the Turks. countries now called Beſnia, Croatia, and 
Sela vonia, commonly included in ancient IIlyricum, are fron- 


tier · provinces between the Houſe of Auſtria and the Turks, 


The Sclavonic- language prevails from the Hadriatic to the 
northern ocean. Slavi, or Slaves, is a term uſed by moſt na- 


tions in Europe to denote the loweſt claſs of mankind, proba- 


© bly from the people of that name being reduced to a ſtate of 


ſlavery by their conquerors.» 


45 ii, x40. Nen, Tereue, the huſband of Procne, Met. vi. 490. Odry ſum ur- 


men, the poems of in Thrace, Val. Flace.v. 594. Oden ſia bafla, 
the f r of Mars, 2 i. 485. de god of the Thracians, whence Thrace 
1s ] VORFIA TELLUS, Firg. An. i. 13. on account of the martial 
ſpirit of its inhabitapts, bello furiga Tun aer, Horet..ed. ii. 16. 5. and 1 


x as courſing or pacing along the river Strymon on a | 
17 «/ovipee,} alter finiſhing his warkike tail, {exbaxfir armis,) Star. Si 
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Meer extended from the Euine ſea hetwint.; - mount: How, 
mus and the Danube, 10 the conjunction of — 
Savus or Fave, ear: Betgradt, Plin. iii. 20. I n divided:by: 
the river Ciabrus into Saprriort now: „ Infervar; Friar, non 
Hulgarig. 1 conſiderable part bf the former w called Dur- 
dania ; and of the latter towards the mouth of the; Danube, 
PoxTvs, the country of the Getz, who likewiſe lived north of 
that river. Theſe, ſome of the ancients, wer thought to 
be the ſame with the Goths. 

At. ihe bale ty T the -river- Jatres —.— Danube 
Nip 16, rajan, in memory vietoryl | ov 

ceblilus' king of the Dacians i hear which the Chriſtiane 

defeated by by Bajazet emperer;ofnthe'Turks, pron COT e 
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"I. — A agers/Id, Pont. ths 5: 
South uf Tami was Qpys$68-0r Aus, (how: 


8 
the Hungarians were defeated Þy- the Turks under Amurath, EE 
AD. 4444. ol og Jeck: 5 
The Danube, us x 
Evaine 


untl 511 Yo Haben 7 
Senza tas let Jar. It Z 
flows into by ſeuen — Sbme'imake-then on- 
fax; intl, fe. Tbeſa) om as mat iſlanda, 7 The 
thmoſt of which was called A the les Paco. 
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his works. It was raiſed on twenty piers of /hewni/ ſtone, one | 
hundred ard and Go ft rom the ound, kx brow, — 
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1 and 07 diſtant. from each other. The architeq; 
was Apollonius Damaſcenus. This aſtoniſhing work, through 
the envy of his ſuccefſor Adrian, was demoliſhed, Dio. lviii. 13, 
The modern diviſions of Dacia are, Waltachia and Moldavia, 
their capital Oh im, ſubject to the Turks; A e ca· 
pfal Herman/tad,” ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria. 

The other provinces « of as; Yd a 229 meh * rope: were 


anciehtly e ax th '+ n 5 
| « hamlet ode an D $03 40 yerrrne's ally 
05 Hoek S Au Ar 4 or Serum 4,7 
2. 
UrmpzEn this name was led s conſiderable pet of 


| Rikbope" It was inhabited oP various ſtates, whoſe-very names 


were unknown to the Romans. The moſt noted were the dar- 
mite or Sguromitte, hear the mouth of the Tanais; Plin. iv, 
13. 25. Vi. 7 Det, o'r, the) Gini and Agathyrf, caſt of 
che Boryſthener,-who o peinted their bodies, Firg: iv, 146, 
and lived a'wandering Hife, ab their fuccefſors-the: Tartars do 
ſtill ; whence © Scrrun; Sec., Horat. od. ili. 24. 9. 
called — 
ib. 2 were ſucbeſſively occupied by the 

aud Varidals, -Huins, Alang, \\Roxolanians,' 2 
roug” nations which oyer-ran the Roman empire. The mo- 


| dernidivifionsſubje&t to che Turks" are, Beſſarabia, between 


the mouth of the Danube and that of the Nieſter, on which 
ib ſituate Bender," famous for being the retreat of Charles XII. 
of Sweden when he — ; after being defeated by 
the Ruſſians under Peter the! Gueat'a | t che battle of Pultow, 
A. JJ. ẽ gut bo fone: 
Betwirt the Nieſter and 56s. Budsiac:'Tartary; 
eaſt of which'to'the'Tanais is Line 4 Kei on 

At the bottom of the Palus Matis is Crim Tortary, Cher- 

Joneſus Taurica, ſome years ago the ſcene of b conteſts be- 


'twixt the Ruſhans and the Turks: The town of rim, whence | 


the peninſula has its name, is now reduced to a village. On 
he Iſthmus; Precop; ee ney nas od” the 
_—_—_ Caf, the chief town. 

The ancient towns on the Straits "MED Pinter, the 
-iipital of the Beſpuruni, at the mquth of the lake Mygeotis ; and 
five hundred and thirty ſtadia, or fixty-fix miles and a quarter 
clean it, Theodoſia, now tuppoſed to beCaffa, Strab. vii. 309, &311- 
Ihe inhabitants of theſe parts of Tartary uſed to be ſubject 
to the Turks, although governed by — choſen by them- 
-ſelves;; |but-ſnee the late fuccefles of the Ruſſians, . they have 
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Tus mall ancient king of Erete was SA 5 
of Cælur dr Ouranes, Heaven, and Terra, the Earth, Apollo- 
dof. i. 1. LacFant. i. 11. & 15. His elder brother TITAN A 
yielded the kingdom to him, on this condition, that he ſhould <= 
rear no male offspring. Therefore he is ſaid to have devour- _ 
ed all his fotis as foon as born +, B. 131; Diador. v. 70. Ovid. 
Foft. iv. 200. But his wife OPS or RHEA t, when. ſhe 
brought forth Jupiter, artfully deceived her huſband, by givi 
him a ſtone wra . 0 9. + ad. -c - 
the child, and turn is ſaid not to have perceived the differ- | 
ence, Pauſan. viii. 8: & 36. z Ovid: Faſt, iv« 205. Tbe ſame 
artifice was uſed at the birth of Neptyne: and. F. 
i. 14. | 
„ ˙ ng 
ed ConfiTes, ConrganTEs, or Dacrria In, Serv. in Firgs 
G. iv. 149. Kc; Az. iii. 131. Ovid. Metz iv. a8. ho, by 
beating on eymbals and on brazen ſhields, made a.noiſe around 
the child to prevent Saturn from hearing his cnes, . Hygin. | 
139.3 Lucret. ii: 633. whones the prieſts, of CybEle were call- 
ed by theſe names, and uſed — noe in hex fe- 
cred rites, Strub. x. 466.3 Horat. od. i. 16. 9.3 Stat. Theb.iv. 
792. They nurſed Jupiter with honey in a. cave on mount 
Die ( Dichæs ſub antro, whence he is called Dicraus, Stat. 
Deb. f. 488.) whither the bees are ſaid to have been attract- 
ed by the ſound of the n BR attd ſhields, Virg. G. iv. 12 
— — Ana, which : 
Sp 48 * . 
50 sarvnnog, fuia e t | ; 
» , Hence he is "oy font on; Of: ND: one, Bug v. 50. -@ 1 
or rather becauſe it was thought 8 be born under the aer de, _ 
Propert. bv. k. Sa.; uvenal. vi. it, 8. W NA 
The ſame was his” Lg. und likewiſe called Crsiiz, — . 
111, xi. 768. vel CynELx, or rather Crztir, II. x: 240. or CIE, Fe- 


* i. 17. 33. Mater BunxzcrnTHta) Firg." ., v * gd "ona 


CEE Horat. od! I. 10. 5. Lis, and Dog 8. from Oy- 3 
iv, 249. & 363. Ber ire, Mice, mern sda 0 = 
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356 Sabulous Wiftry of Crete. 1 


77 Er. ii. 13. 10 return for which ſervice 
= be became king ef beyen, 
3 placed the goat and her kids amon 2 

r whete they-are ſill called CayELLA and 
(termed by Ovid, . pecus OLEnIOUM, ep. xvii. 188. from Oba, 
.z town in Aghs,- Hein. ib. or tolia, Serv. in Firg. An. xi. 
239. n endued the bee: 
with the wonderful which they now poſſeſa, Virg. G. 
+ them. the culey of NI their young 

ith deen Tacky e, "Serv. ib. 15 73 9 

Saturn teceived 6 made. of the me- 
tal extracted from her bowels, - Strabo; xiy. 654. whence he is 
ralled Farctirin; Quid. Faf.. i. 234. v. 627. in — 216. 
With tlas ſcythe he is to have mutilated his fath er, (a- 
aw nh, Cic: Nat. D. iii. 24. 1 Paufan. vii. 23. Genitali 

1 oo M., Macrob. Sat. i. 8.; Lactant. i. 13. 
being informed that che ſans: of: Saturn were 'preſer- 
edna edootted euinidelyy imine war upon Saturn; and ha- 
EDT: vanquiſhed him, ſhut him up in priſon, together with 
3 But ws being now-grown. to manhood, 
£21 Tan) Seel and — his fake 

ns fanes, parents, 

fon Boon after, however, 2 ＋ 


— a, Teſt bo pu bo dethroned by | 


Mm, began to form his life hich account 
he EE La Lane 14. 
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A 8 i. e. Sido vel bobens, Homer. II. I. 201. 0 8 
1 eure e wir ab us, wut, Ovid. Fat. iii. 796. or, as others ſy, 

in? r in Tartara miſſus, Ovid, Met. i, 118. Fa 
= lie Jen, or whence. he afterwards made his eſcape. Fa 
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gil, Eel. iv. 6. &c. G. 2 i. 3 
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$58 ©  Fabulbus Hiflory of Crete. 


| Crete, yet he is uſually, e as the 


Firg. a. viii. 326. Argentta proles,. i; e. ætas, the 
Aure ri, lus pretiofior. ere, Ovid. Met. i. 3 
Ji Le, L 129. & c. Then followed the brazen age, 
nnd Jl all, the 0, arr. { De dro ultima fen,) Ord, 
127. 

" Although 9 ſometimes. ſpeak. of Jupiter as king of 
l of heaven 
And of earth, e gods and of men; from whom 
moſt of the other and Almoſt all the heroes, were de- 
ſcended . How e came to be conſidered under this charac- 
ter, ox how the family of Jupiter came to be acknowledged as 
_divinitics by other countries, is not aſcertained. Diodorus 
Siculus imply obſerves, that moſt of the gods came from 
Crete ; and wandering, over many parts of the world, impro- 
ved the nations of men by een to them their i inven- 
tions, V. 77. IL 

"There were ſeveral of the name of 1 — ty (el uns Jovxs,) 
© Cic. Nat. D. iii. 16.3 Cicero mentions three, 1b. 21, and o- 
chers more. N brothers the empire of 

the world: to eptune he gave rr to 

Plas, of the infernal regions; to himſelf he reſerved the 
vernment of the heaven and earth, Ovid; Faft, iv. 599- 

diviſion is ſaid to have been made by lot, Apollodor. i. 2. 1. 

e is uſually repreſented as fitting on an ivory throne, 

3 ceptre in his right hand and a thunderbolt ( fulmen 

with an eagle, + (hende called Minifter fulminis, Ho- 

be or iv. 4. 1.) uy 22 e fon of and goddeſs 


of youth, or or the boy Ganymedes,. on. of -Tros bs cup- 
"bearer, attending on him. This boy was carried off from 
mount Ida by an eagle ee irg. An. v. 254. ; Stat. 
N 1. ae pe cd bi on of | 
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nan - neg ry + vos. of Zeve Tarap, qual Cic 
voc. pater, 
Kd. — — various names t Bumm, N. .. zi. 783. 
or SUrnzuus, Horat. od. i. 3a. 13. 3 eee. from his temple in _—_ 
pitol; OrrT119Vs, from his beneficencey/ and Mazine, from his power, Ci. 

Dom. 57.3 Fxn8gT%IVs, from Romulus carrying into the city in triumph the 
of of the Cznincnſes, whom he had flain in fiogle combat, 
on a frame (free), — — —— becauſe they drew (ii 


. bent) Jupiter, as it were, from * ſet form of words certo carmine), 


——— in. 337-3 TA TOR, be- 
cauſe —— —— with the 5% 

bines, upon Liv. I. 12. ſee alſo z. 36. LaTians, i. e. 
l over or worſhipped in Latium, Liv, xxi. 63. xxii. I. rather perhaps 
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eg 75 ch chiefly in the Hand Samar and at Cay- 

RM * n. 1 She Was called Regina, or * 
Pren a ey . was x A 
1 VISTA, godde is: of 3.who is {ſometimes con- 

founded Wich egg Ba the goddeſs. of the earth; hence To” 
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369 Fabulous Hiftory of Cretc: 


Terre, becauſe fire was kept always burning on the altar 
Veſta, and the earth 3 to contain 9 


fire, Ovid. Faft. vi. 267; Sf was ſuppoſed wo be named Vr. 
Ta, (quod vi terra ſu : vi flando VESTa wocatur, Ib. 
Nat. 
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m9 from Forres he Greek, 15 
- . 27. ia the 
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. —615-3 Met. v. 529. Re. 
Ceres is repreſented with yellow 0 
corn, 4 long robe, a fwelling boſom; holding | 

rn the other a burning torch; 2. 


by Triptolemus, in a chariot drawn by flying ſerpent 


«| biden of Jupiter, 


3061 
in which he had been ſent by Ceres to the different nations of 


the earth, to teach mankind tie art of huſbandry, Serv. in Virg. 
G. i. 18.3 Pauſan. vii. 18.; Ovid. c 
Ceres was worſhipped chiefly at Eleuſis in Attica, and In 
Sicily, Cic, err. iv. 49. She is called Lxcir ERA, the law- 
iver, becauſe laws ate the effect of huſbandry, Plin. viii. 56.; 
| i in Virg. An. iv. 58.; AcTzxa, becante* worſhipped in 
Attica, Stat. Silv. iv. 8. 50.; and ARCana, from the ſecrecy 
obſerved in celebrating her facred rites, Tora. od. iii, 2. 2). 
» CHrLDREN of JUPITER 
Tux children of Jupiter who became celeſtial deities were, 
I..MINERVA..or PALLAS, (Adu, ſaid to have ſprung 
{profiluiſſe ) from the ſkull or brain of Jupiter, armed with her 
ſhield “, Quid. Faſt. iii. 841.3 Lucan. ix. 350. by means of a 
ſtroke of Vulcan's ax, Lucian. Dial. Fabulps. Minerva was 
the goddeſs of wiſdom and of war; the inventreſs of ſpin. 
ning and weaving, of warlike chariots, &c. She continued 


always 2 virgin, therefore called iNnu?T4, Virg. An. ii. 
1 2 INNUBA, Val. Flacc. i. 87. — tepreſented as beautiful, 


without ſoftneſs ;_ with azure or ſky-coloured eyes, (ex 
; call Pads, cæruleur et e eculus,) whence ſhe is called by 
ledge Homer Paavxwry Abnmn, ] having on her head a helmet, 
renn. and on the top of it a plume nodding in the air; hold - 
4 ing in her right hand a ſpear, and in her left a ſhield, 
hence called Zgis, becauſe; covered with the ſkin of the goat A- 
147-3 malthæa. In the middle of the ſhield was the head of the 
$ Corgon Meduſa; which ſometimes. alſo was marked on her 
at her breaſt· plate. The birds ſacred to Minerva were the cock 
drels. and owl; and among reptiles, the dragon. She was called 
: hi Teiroma, Ovid. Met. vi. 1.3 Lucan. ix. 682.3 Virg. An. ii. 
e be 177. Tzrroxia PaLLas, Virg. ib. 615. v. 704. TRITONIA 
paſſed VIRGO, B. xi. 483. or Tarröxts, -Idie, Lucan. ix. 354. from 
ef Tarrönrs or Triton, a lake in Lybia, Herodot. iv. 178.3 Die- 
upiter dr. iii. 5 3. becauſe ſhe firſt appeared near it; Lybia, from 
2 hell its heat, being thought to be not far from heaven, {Nam 
H. Proxima cœlo eff, ut calor ipſe probat, Lucan. ix. 351. ſee p. 2.) 
= Pallas, of all the gods, was next in dignity to Jupiter Ho- 
ars of Wh . od: i. 12. 19. Hefiod ſays ſhe was equal to him in 
hon ſtrength and wiſdom, Then. 896. MER Tex, 
3 20 


* From dranigiqꝑ of her ſhictd ſhe is called Pallas, Ce ram, vibre.) 
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A diſpute Fading ariſen between Minerva and Neptune, + 
Your giving name to the new city. which Cecrops built, it wa 
determined by the gods, that whichſoever of them 8 
the moſt uſeful thing to man ould have that honour. 
tune produced a horſe, and. Minerva made an- olive Fang 
from the ground. The latter difcovery = referred, 1 
nerva called the city from her own name EN.Z *, pl 
tarch. in Themift V., Pouſan. i. 24. Ovid. Met. vi. 50. —Þz, 
Ho Tritenide, i. e. olea, fertiles ArRENR, Stat. Silv. i I. ). 

. Aftea vir 0, i. e. Minerva, Stat. Silv. v. 2. 128. ARAcR. 
wc the daug of Idmon of Colophon in Lydia, having 
challenged Minerva at ſpinning and weaving, was for her pre- 
ſumption turned into a ſpider, Ovid. Met. vi. ons 


2th; MARS, (hore) the ſon of Jupiter and Jan; or, ac- 
cording to Ovid, of Juno only, Foft. v. 231. Ke. the god of 
war, worſhipped with particular veneration by the Romans, 
as the ſuppo 0 father of Romulus their founder, and by the 
Thracians, among whom he was ſuppoſed to refide, Stat, 


Theb. vii. 40. &c.; ! iv. 2. 46. whence Thrace is called 


Terra Mavokrik, n. vi. 14. and 5x the Gete, 
a neighbouring =o efica arva, Ib. b. 35. Hi s were 
called Sali, Who kept with great care a' ſhield of Mars (AN. 
| CILE), which was * ſed to have fallen from heaven in 


8 5 reign of Numa, Serv. in Virg, u. vii. 188. Ovid. Fa. 


373. commonly called ANA, becauſe eleven other 
Diels were made exactly like it, that it might not be ſtolen. 
Mars is repreſented a fierce aſpect, riding in a+ chariot 
or on horfeback; with an helmet and a 3 He was called 
Pater Grantvos, V rg. Au. in. 35. from the military pace 
(a gradiends , and when peaceable, Qurrinvs, -Sorv. in Virg. 
En. i. 296. Mars was attended by the goddeſs: of Disconn, 
with a torn robe; and BELLONA, che goddeſs of war, with 
a bloody whip, 15. viii. 702, called alfo Baye, and ſaid to be 
kis ſiſter, Lacant. in Stat. I heb. v. 155.3 Re. ww. 30. who 
Prepared his chari = _ areas the "horſes, ( . atra ju 
| gales, Stat. The 
Mars is ſaid to bave NES the Grſt vo was tried for murde 
at Athens, for having killed Holtrrhot. ws, the fon of Neptune, 


; . The feſtival celebrated at Aba epd year in . Miner 
was called PanaThinza; whence a back. written by Ifocrates in praiſe ol 
Athens, to be read on that occaſion, is called Panatbenaicus liber, Cic. Grat. 12. 
Sen. 5. & 5. The annual feſtival of Minerva at Rome, in March, was called 
Quinguatr ius or -tria, becayle it laſted for five days, Ovid. Haft. iii, $10, 


eee , as. 


oh last Pee to EET HS 
er gods, a 
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riſon, 'of the other a Tim G er. . wy 
K. > ape 0 Fav | : 


0 m. VENUS, the Sale . * and 1 Was * 
| daughter of Jupiter and che nym ph. DIONE, OE. 


DionZBa MATER), Virg. An. ii, 1. 19 and alſo Droxt, Ovid : 
Art. Am. ii. 593. iii. 3.3 Stat, Achill. ii. 340. accotdin 
others, produc from e foam of the ſea , near the {2 


* Cythera, Ovid. ep. vii. 60. hence called CX THER EA, Horat. od. 
nans, i. 4. 5. and Manixa, Id. iii. 26. 5. by the Greeks 'Appodrry, 
7 the from Ape, foam. Venus was the wife of Vulcan, but 
Sta, BN unfaithful to him, Ovid. Met. iv. 171. Kc. By Mercury ſhe 
called had Curino, the god of love; and by Mars, ANTEROs, who 
Gete, is ſuppoſed to have made love to ceaſe, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 23.— 


allo by Mars, Han M NA or Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus,, 


(AN- both changed into ſerpents, Hygin. G.; Ovid. Met. i iv. $63» 
en in &,— by „ HenMayHRODITUS f. 5 
Fal. Venus had by acchus Pr1ievs, the god o gardens, Serv. - 
other ad Virg. G. iv. 111. who ſeems to have built the city Priapos, 
len. on the Helleſpont, Plin. v 32. . 40. whence he is called 
dati i Herrxsronrifcus, Virg. 16. — By Neptune or Butes ſhe had 


ERYX, a famous boxer, {lain by Hercules, who 8 8 name 


pace to mount Eryx in Sicily, by being buried on it, in Virg. 
Virg. An. v. 24. * 1 1. 570. — By. Anchiſes Venus "had A E, 
m to whom therefore Eryx was brother, . v.41. & 24. and 
vi 


of Es ſpuma maris, et Wake Cali, 4 Saturne ldi, Heliod. Theog, 188. 


> + As his name „ (from eur Merivring, and Mtn; Fen} 
Ovid. Mee. b. 38 383. * nymph SALMACis, . idie, Se embraced bim 

gainſt his will, Martial. x. J. 6. while bathing in a ſountaiu of Catia, , Prove 

to the gods that they might never he ſeparated ; which being granted, they be- 
eame one body, Ovid. Met. iv. 37t.; 40 . Epigr. rot. whence: animals unit - 
ing both ſexes { utriuſque ſexits, Plin. xi. 49: . 2070 were called Hermophrodites 
{androgjni} ; and that fountain, called alſo Salmacis, was ſaid to change men 
to women, Ovid. ib. 285. xv. 319.3 Cie. Off i. 18.; 'Feftur in Saucers; 
but Strabo aſeribes this to the luxury of the place, aiv. 656. and Vitruvius 
gives a ſtill more favourable account of it, ii. 8, Pliny mentions- inſtances of 


7 h 22 and the ng, vil, 4. to * Auſonius | 
222 CRIT IE -  Zaeaz 


bf Fade B Vie. 


Eneas offered ſacrifices to him às a god, 13.492! by which 

name he is called, v. 391. and as ſome think, U. 467.” 
But the chief favourite of Venus was ADONIS, the fon of 

Cyniras or 83 | 8 creatus; Ovid. ep. iv. 97.) king 


of Cyprus and ; Who being killed by a boar while 
hunting, was by Venus turned into a flower, called AVRNO- 
NVE, or the wind flower, (from are,, venti,) of a red colour, 
Ovid. Met. x. 5 29. ad. fin.; Hygin. 164. 248. 201. Adonis 


is ſaid to have been reſtored to life by Proſerpine, 15. 251. 


and an agreement made between her and Venus, that he 
ſhould remain fix. months with each alternately; which fable 
Macrobius applies to the ſun, producing the viciflitude of ſum. 
mer and Winer, / oe EL 

Venus was worſhipped with particular devotion at Paphos 
Amithus, and Idalia, in Cyprus; at Erysx in Sicily, and at 
Cnidus or Guidus in Caria, Ovid. Met. x. 5 29. hence ſhe is 
called Cyrkis, -idis, DEA Pirna, ' AMaTHusa Venus, 
Tacit. Annal. ini. 62. Venus IDaLii, Virg. Eu. v. 760. E. 
RYCINA, Horat. od. i. 2. 33. Regina Cxtpr, IB. 30. 1. Vexus 


3 
Cp, Cic. Div. i. 13-5 Verr. iv. 60.3 alſo AcinLI4, Virg. 
1a 


n. i. 720. from Acidalia, à fountain in Bœotia, where the 
Graces uſed to bathe, Serv. ib. whence the ceftus or girdle of 
Venus, which was believed to an irreſiſtible force in 
exciting love, is called by Martial Aeidalius nodus,- vi. 13. 5. 


© Venus is reprefented in the moſt engaging form and drefs, 


ufually ſmiling; whence the is called Exycina ribens, Horat, 
od. i. 2. 33. decens, aurea, a,”&e. attended by her ſon 
CUPID, the god of love, (or rather by Cupids, for there were 
feveral of them, Horat. od. iv. 15. all winged and adorned with 
quivers, Stat. Sifu. i. 2. 61. & 3. 12.) and by Jocus, the god 
of mirth, both flying round her, 1b. i. 2. 33. She is ſome- 
times deſeribed as dancing with the three eg, Aglaia or 
Paſithea, Thalia, and Euphresjne, joined with the nymphs, 1 
i. 4. 5. iv. 7. 5. ſometimes riding in a chariot drawn by 
ſwans ( olbriaa biga ), Stat. Silv. iii. 4. 46. but the pigeon was 
her favourite bird; hence pi s are called Cythercides, Ovid. 
Met. xv. 386. and Dione, Seat. Silv. iii. 5. 80. ; 
There was a famous picture of Venus by Apelles, in which 


The was repreſented-as riſing from the ſea, hence called Ax4r 


DYOMENE, Plin. xxxv, 10. /. 36. 15. thus alſo ſne was repre- 
xented by Phidias in the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, (Noni 
LE 81IGNUM, Nuda Venus madidas exprimit imbre comas, Ovid. 
Art. Am. iii. 224.) as received by Love, and crowned by tie 
goddeſs of perſuaſion, Pauſan. v. 11: fee alſo ii. 1. mW 

. ; * 11 


h IV. VULCAN was che ſon of 1 and ab rom accord- 
ing to Homer, I. i. 578. but as others ſay, of Juno alone, 
of Apolloder. i. Jupiter threw him from heaven, for having 
P aſhſted his. 1 when ſhe: was ſuſpended from heaven by 
le WI ſupiter, becauſe ſhe had raiſed a ſtorm againſt Hercules When 
0 he lalled from Troy, after taking it. Vulcan fell in the ifland 
15 Lemnos, whence is called EMNIUS, Stat. Silv. iv. 6. 9. 
ns PATER | LEMNIUS; Virg. En. viii. 454. and being lamed oy 
I; „ 1.3 Hamer. II. a 
he 90. He is ſaid da hae been thrown down by Juno, hay 
ble A ll 2CFCCCCCCC yh: Sf Iota; oo, 
1. Vatcan wasthe inventor of the forges e in me- 
tas; hence he was worſhipped as the god of fire and of 
hos, ſmiths, Diodor. v. 74. and called Mor cine, -Aeris v. brit, 
"ot Cie Tuſc. ii 4.3 Ovid: Met. ii. 5. xiv. 533-3 Art. Am. ii. 
562. His work-ſhop ( erna vas chiefly in Lemos, in Li- 
Vs, pire, near Sicily, or in a cave under mount tna. I 
E. workmen were called CycLö ES, the Cyclops, from having 
xs but one eye, of a circular form, in the middle of their fore- 
irg. bead, {a nun,, ciroulus, et , oculus: There was a fhums 
the ber of them, but the names of three only are mentioned, 
le of Brontes, Sterdpes and | Arges or Pyraomon, who forged thun - 
e in der bolts for Jupiter, * e. 140. 1 W As. viii. 
6. 416. &c.; Cic. Diu. ii. 19. pol 
refs, - The ſervices of Vulcan were 4 decoptable, to 4— chat 
lorat. he gave him his choice of any of the 8 for a, wife, 
- fon Vulcan aſked Minerva, but ſhe! rejected him, . Hygin. 166. 
were Apolloder. iii. 14. 6. He afterwards: 2 —. who. 
with proved unfaithful to him, ſee p. 565. and often warne his 
god bgure, Ovid, Art. Am. ii. 56. 
ſome- Vulcan is uſually repreſented as an 9 lame blackſmith, 
gia Of holding a hammer in his hand and heated from the forges, 
s, 1d. (feſſus, Siculaque incude rubens, Stat. Silv,, i 8. 7.) Cicero 
n by mentions ſeveral Vulcans, De Nat. D. iii. 22. | 
n was Vulcan was the father of the monſter Cacus by. Medaſa, 
Ovid. i ho: was lain by Hercules, e p. 186. of CzcuLvus, who 
5 founded Præneſte, Virg. n+ vii. 67% X+ 5 544+. Ke. 3 
which | 
Axe v. APOLLO and DIAN A. were twin children. of. 1. 


tona. by Jupiter, whence ſhe is called GRMELLITARA DIVA 
(von. Ovid: Mer. vi. 315. and they, srinrs LaToLay Id. Trift. iii. 


On. 2. 3. — LATONA was the daughter of the giant Cæus ar 


yy the Palus, v. Pholus, and PHxBR, Heſod. T heog. 404-3. Ovid. Met. 


. Vl 185. ; Hygin, 1. & 140.; Dr v. 66. & 67. hence 0 : 
11 1 ; 


* * 
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Ouid. ib. or TIrANIA, I. 346: according to Homer, the 
daughter of Saturn, Hymn. in Apoll. G. 


Juno, perceiving Atona to be Wien 1 2 5 8 
We ee eee eee 


to allow her a place to bring forth in, Quid. Met. vi. 186. 
Sbe employed a large ſerpent / draco ), called PYTHON, the 
ſon of Terra, or produced ſpontaneouſly. from the earth, Ovid 
\ Met. i. 438. (a rudo, putrefacio, quad mw futredine terre 
daluuium \Deucalionis natus fit, Maecrob. Sat. i. 1.) to my 
Latona, wherever ſhe went, that he might kill her. This 

erpent uſed to give reſponſes as an oracle on mount Parnaſſus, 
before the time of Apollo, Hygin. 140. Alion. ti. 1.3 others 
ſay this was done by the goddeſs Turns, Lacan. v. 81.; 
Scholiaft. in Fuvenal. i. 83. hence called FAT ICA, Ovid. Met. 
i. 1. 321. and PaRNAGsTA, B. iv. 63. 


Python, knowing that he was 10 be deſtroped by the of. 


ſpring-of Latona, if ſhe produced any, /cagerly ſought her de- 
ſtruction, and * — perſecute her, Hygin, 
ib. At laſt Neptune had compaſſion on Latona, and carried 
her to Delos in the Ægean ſea ; which being a floating iſland, 
was not included in the oath of Terra. Neptune made this 
inand riſe above the waters, whence its name, (dnzoc, mani. 


Hus, and fixed it for the reception of Latona, where ſhe, 


leaning on an olive tree, brought forth Apollo and Diana, Il. 
& Ovid. Mer. vi. 335. Virgil makes Delos to be afterwards 
rendered immoveable by Apollo, who bound it to two other 
adjoining iſlands, Gyiros and Mycönus, Eu. iii. 75. Latona 
is ſaid to have come to Delos in the form of a quail, into 
which ſhe was changed by Jupiter; whence the iſland was 
called Ox rer, (from Oprot, "Opruyee, cofurnix, a quail) 
but others apply this to her ſiſtef, Serv. in Virg. En. iii. 73: 
Diana is faid to have been born firſt, and to have aſſiſted her 
mother in bringing forth Apollo; whence, although a virgin, 


the was invoked by women in child-birth, 15; under the name 


of Lycina, IIIITHTA, and GENITALIs or GENE TYLLS 
| Horat. carm. fec. 14-; Cic. Nut. D. ii. 27. Herodotus makes 
Latona only the nurſe of Apollo, ii. 156. 


Apollo and Diana, ſoon after their birth, were. preſented by 

Vulcan with arrows. With theſe Apollo flew the 8 Py- 
I thon, Star. Theb, i. 505. whence he himſelf was called Pr- 
nus, Horat. od. i, 16. 6.3 Propert. ii. 31. 16. and his 17 


n # 


. 3 


n, els FORTY! Lueret;"i. 740.; Cic. Div. 4.467 Having put 
he the ſerpent's s bones ito = ketle lee) ), he phat e 
ak temple at Delphi, whence Cox TINA is put the tripod or 
ll three-footed thachinis, as Diodorus calls it, xvi. 26. en Which 
ot the prieſteſs fat, or for the oracle, Ving. En. iü. 92. w. 347. 
6. Ovid. Mer. X. 635.1 Plin. xxxiv. 3. f 8.3" Val.-Flites i. G. 
he e alſo inſtituted ſolemn games in memory of the deed, 
id, called PYTH14A, ſc. certamina, the Pythian games, NY 
bf Macrob. Sat. i. 17.) Ovid. Met. i. 445. 
ſue APOLLO f was worſhipped as tho god of - poetry, nde, 
his medicine, augury, 9 Ovid. Met. i. 517.5. chiefſ- 
us, ly the four arts, Horat, carm. ſec. 61. called alſo Proznus, 
ery q. Pu pre, x vit; and Sor, Cir. Nat. D. ii. 2. Macrob. 
11 ber 14. and by various other names, derived chieſiy from the 
let. places where he was particularly worſhipped ; DLros, from 
the iſland Delos, where he was born; Cr TI GS, from Cyn- 
off. thus, a mountain in Delos, Virg. Bel. vi. 3.3 Par Insos, in 
de- three ſyllables, Horar. od. iii. 4. 64. from Pat#ra, a city in 
gin, Lycia, where he was fuppoſed to refide' for Gx' months in 
ried winter, and during the 3 in Delos, Virg. En. iv. 14. 
md, tf ib. Serv.; Turuganus, Pirg. En. i. 85. from Thymbra, 
this a place near Troy, '8:rad. xiii. 598. 3 GRYNAUS, Virg. Eu. 
ani i. 345. from Grynæum, ſc. nemus, a grobe near | Clazombne, 2 
ſhe, city in Tonia, Serv. ib. & Firg. Ec. vi. 72. or from 
. a tity of Mblis, Sab. xiii. — & 618.3 CLaxtus, from Cla- 
ards ros, a town in Tonia, Virg. Eu. li. 360. & ibi. Serv. ] MIN. 
ther THEUS,” Ovid. Met. zii. 585. from his deſtroying the mice | 
tona (4d which infeſted Smiztha, a town in Troas, Srrab. 
into rü. 60g. & 613.3 L&TOVs, as the ſon of Lata, He. 
was rat. od. i. 31. 18. ſo Larörs, -die, Diana, Ovid. ep. xi. 
uail,) 15 Apollo was called PAN, Ciel e te; 57.3 Suat. 
73. 39.3 either from the fatal” effect of his arrows, (ub 
| her bote metuendus cert4 ſagitt#, Horat. od. i. 12. 23. 4 Two, 
irgin, percutio, } whence Paxcxk, Pkeco, PAN, 8 vi. 17¹¹3 
name E toxe arkcuM, Pain, Auſan. cpigr. 102. or from his curing 
LLIS diſeaſes, % rute pro raue, ceſſare facio, 3 & mare | 
nakes dat. i. 17. henge pean is ee for a joyfu 
ob 738. 1 vi. 657 een along in praiſe of Fr, Bhs EF 
t Py- 


. Hb TV 8 8 


featar, ix. 41g. contrary t 
iel. n of ah a 2 o the rules of quantity. Pauſanias gives a, different 


el n 2 pe win, Fulgeat. ores Jaber. Ahl. vel Ar- N 


— 53 
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© why and .who was 
Pert. iv, G. 6743, Strah. vii. 335. hence, Ori 


* Ene 
Stat. Achill. i. 508-3 o poets, Juvenal. vii. 19. who alſo were 


|; 544. 
Me commonly find joined with Apollo the nine muſes, tie 


8 Fabylaus Hiſtory of Crete, 


other god; Serv: ibi. e Star. Theb. * 157.4 potent wy 
1 exclamation uſed upon victory or ſucceſs, Ovid. A, t. An. 
zi. i. Prapert. iii. 15. 42. —— After the a — of Auguſtus 
at Actium, — ene temple at AQ „ Thugd 


ſed to have greatly . contributed to 


his ſucceſs,\ was d, ACTIUS, Virg. En. viii. 704.; Pro 
vid calls him Levcs. 


Dubs Daus, Triſt iii. 1. 42. 

Apollo was called AGYIEUS, (in three f llables,) becauſe de 
_ Greeks. uſed+to erect ſtatues to him in their ſtreets, (yu, 
-vici,). Macrob. Sat. i. 17. hence levis, Knie, Abenden 4- 
ve Horat. ad. iv. G. 28. et. ibi Acran. 

Apollo had oracles in various places; ; at 'Claros, near Cold. 
e in-Jonia, Tacit. Ann. ji. 54. xii. 22. where perſons, af- 
ter drinking the water of à certain N uttered predic- 
tions, B. 2 Plin. ii. 103. { 1. 10 v. 29. ½ 31. at Patara and 
b Met. 1. 515. 1 his eu oracle was at 

, Fame vi. 55 Apollo ſome- 

times imparted to men the gift 8 ge. abe n. Yap 
247. ili. 25 1. as he did his other tha; „Ai. 393. 

Apollo was repreſented. as a beardleſs you man, with long 


- more Conner crinss ), like Bacchus, Tibull. i. 4. 37- hence 


called Axeporxounc, «Homer. II. i. 39, holding in his right hand 
a bo and arrows, and in his left hand a harp or re, which 
he received from his brother Mercury, . Horat. od. i. 21. 12. 
Haring his head crowned with laurel, w ich tree was ſacred b 
him, Ovid. Met. i. 558. hence called AroLLINEA, Ovid. Fal. 
vi. 91. or PHOEBEA,. T rift. iv. 2. Fl and thoſe who pretended 
to prophecy ate of it, ,as..the Sif yl, Tibull. ii. 5. 63. hence 

s haurire, to receive the inſpiration of Apollo, 


crowned with it, Horat. ad. iii. 255 15. 28 likewiſe generals in 
A, N Virg. Ecl. vii. 13.3 Ovid. Am. ii. 12. I.; Mer. i 

Flin. xv. 30. % 39. ic raven was ſacred to Apollo, 
3 called Aler Pfokbzius, Ovid. Met. ii. 


daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne ; Calligpe, Clio, Erith 
Thalia, Melpomene, Terpfubire, Euterpe, Polyhymnia, and L. 
rania, whole offices are deſeribed, Auſon. Eidyll. 20.3 Diodr 
iv. 7. They are called the fiſters of Apollo, 47 Sore 
ret, i. e. bis Bœotian fiſters, .becauſe ſu proſe to reſide i 
Bœotia or Hyantia,) Stat. Sil v. ii. 7. 3. The chief of then 


dux ip/a ) was „ 
bare be was Calliope, B. v. 5. %% i 
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cn en of Apobb. 00 
Aa h A was ſaid to preſide over medicine, which 
+ — ArOLLINEA, Ovi. Triſd. in. 3. 10. yet 
*ASCULAPTUS; the ſon of Apollo / Phabigenay; and of the 
nymph Cbronns; Hygin. 102.3 Pagan. li. a6. (Con, 
Gaal Met, XV. 624. AustNOotg, odo. ui. to.) was Wor- 
ſhipped/in a, more pürtieufar mariner as! che: gad of medieime, 
on account of his numerous diſcoveries in that art, Diadar. iv. 
71. He was inſtructec by the centaur Chiron, Apollauar:, iii. 
10. 3. By his feilt {promis bert, by medicinal herbs,) Eſcu- 
lapius reſtored 2 ytus/ to nf, and ſo any others, that 
Fass is fald te mplained to Jupiter of the diminution 
of his empire, and N g. deprived of fubjecte bar the nume- 
rous cures of ſculapius, Bale, 45:3 Apollouar. iii. 10, 3. on 
which account Jupiter, enraged chat any dne ſhouid break! the 
order of the fates, drove him dy a thunkderdot to che infermal 
regions, Virg# En. vii. Ye. -Apolle, from veſenmient, few, 
with his arrows the „ Who had forged the thunder- 
bolts. Jupiter, -incenſed at this;"ex led Apollo from heaven, 
and deprived him of his eiviniry. 1 lo became tho flave of 
Admetus, a'king of Theflaly,” whoſe ſheep and herds he kept | 
for nine years; Ser. in Vg. Bn: vil. 761. Zohony 35:4 Ovid. 
Mar. il. 679.3 Hue, 40. Jo Lachont. in Stars Theb; v. 434. 
vi. 378.3 "Ovid. "Art. Am. di. eee Teball. ii. 3. II. 
in. 4. 67. „ Apollodorus'fays; for one year, iii. 10. 4, hut in 
2 — place he makes or year equal to eight, ni. 4. 2. hence 
he was called Nouivs, from veſt, pdfeo,” and 1 Am- 
?bryfs, the Amiphiyſian ſhephett; Vier, GC. n a. from cha ri. 
yer Amphry fin near which He fed his flock; A vi. wn. 
hence da f Ape is called AmpBrofia” walker, U e 
 Propheteſs 2 pollo, I. "Rh. vi. 3989. SBS... 
Merecuy one day, in the Map ey eden o# by 
Realth ſome of Apollo's cos; and while Apollo threatened 
bim with. p nin zent if ke ing” not reſtore” them, Mereury 


took awa is uiyer. o artfully, that Apollo was obliged to 
ſmile, Hs dls 18. 9.3 0 0% Meti ii. 685.3 Homer, bymn. 
'a Mercur. dde 


0 acify A llo, gave him his tyre, 
Which he had lately ene jet 1 Nene 5 rmitted Apollo to claim 
the invention of it to nfl, + bs return, Apollo . preſented 
_—_ with a golden rod rod, which he had ufd as his orook 
.0 "ep erd's kaff, 4 ſpollodor. iii. 10. 2. With this rod Mer- 
5 wo terwards, as. wg was travelling throu „r ſepa- 
rated two ſerpents, which he happened to ob by the way, 
ſighting together; whence à rod with two ſerpents twining 
round it, or a Canvervs, became the emblem of peace, 2 
: 7 5 3 A : gin. 
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irg. En. iv. 243. viii. 138. Cic. Orat. i. 46.3 Liv. viii. 20,; 
25 Hannibal. 1 .; Gell. x. 27. and any one who carried it 
Was called Capocka ron, Liv. xxvi. 17. XXXIii. II. By the 
aſſiſtance of Apollo Admetus: obtained in marriage ALCES. 


«TIS, the daughter of Pelias, who ſaved: his life by dying n 


His ſtead, Apollador. i. 9. 15.3 Ovid. Trift. v. 5. 55. & 14. 37. 
Juuenal. vi. 65 1. Stat. Si: v. iii. 3. 199. 

--» ASCULAPIUS was worſhipped chiefly at Epidaurus in 
 Argolis, under the form of à ſerpent; whence the Romans 
in che time of a plague, by the advice of the oracle of Delphi, 
brought him to Rome, or rather a real ſerpent in his place, 
which the ignorant multitude believed to be the god himſelf, 
and built a temple for him on the iſland in the Tiber, Ovi. 
Met. xv. 622; 744. ; Liv. Epit xi. Val. Max. i. 8. 2. hence 
dhe is called Eribauntos, Ovid. Pont. i. 3. 21. and by Apollo, 
- Epidauria:\proles,' Stat. Silv. i. 4. 61. Serpents were (a 
ered to Æſculapius on account of their medicinal qualities. 


Thoſe of Epidaurus were of a yellow -colour, and remarkably 


tame and harmleſs, Pauſan. di Nan e To oof wif 
Eſculapius, called alſo A4fclepius, was commonly repreſent- 
eh as an old man with a long beard, holding in his left hand a 
taff wãth a. ſerpent twiſted round it, and with his right hand 
holding his beard,” Albric. 20. or preſſing the head of a ſer- 
- pent „ Pauſan. MR Tous tl e's ANN Ar NY * 17 
Aſculapius married Apidne, Ib. i. 29, and had by her ſere- 
ral children. The chief were, Machgon and Podalirius, fa- 
mous phyſicians in the Trojan war, 46, iv. 31. ; Ovid. Art. 
Am. ii. 7.35». and Hygeia Or #7 ygea, the goddeſs of health, 
; Pauſan. ii. 23. Flin. xxxvi 11. 40. m. 
Of the other children of Apollo the chief were, the poets 
LINUS, the inſtructor of Hercules on the harp, by an acci- 
dental ſtroke of which he was killed by that hero, Apollodor. i. 
3. 2, is 4+ 9.3 Virg-· Ecl. iv. 56. vi. 6743 and ORPHEUS, who 
is ſaid to have moyed the trees and ſtones by his muſic, Apollo- 
ö verſes { eloquente cantu ), Stat, ii. T+ 43+ which he was taught 
CC — i ws Hy 


a % -- t 7 


4 When Dionyſus the tyrant of Syracuſe, ordered a. den beard to be ta 
Fenn from off the ſtatue of Eſculapius at Epidaurus, he ſaid, it was not proper 
; for, the ſon to have a beard, when in all the temples the father was without 

one With the ſame, irrelipion he topk off à golden cloak from the ſtatue of 
Jupiter at Olympia, ſaying with a. jeer, that a golden cloak was heavy iu ſum- 


mer and cold in-winter ; and put on it a-woollen cloak, which he ſaid was fit 


by 


- ter all ſealons, Ciz.. Nat. P. iii. 343 Vel. Mag. i. . arr. 3. 
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byte Callite; whence he is ſaid to have ſtopped the 
courſe of rivers and the rapid winds, by her art {arte mater - : 


nd }, Horat. od. 1. 12. 9. He uſually reſided in Thrace, whence” 
he is called Tyr4acivs, Virg. Ecl. iv. 5 5. Tn Icοs, Horat. 
od. i 44. 14. RHODOPEI US,” Ovid. Met. x. 50. Bisroxtus va- 
TES; Sd. ri 471. Opersrus varzs, Stat. Silv. v. 1. 203. 
He was one of the Argonauts, Apollodbr. i. 9. 16. and faved> 
them from/the'Sirens:by his melody, B. 25. Having loſt his 
wife EURYDICE by the bite of a ſerpent, he went down to the 
infernal regions, where, by the ſound of his harp, he charm- 
ed all the thades, and even prevailed. on Pluto and Proſerpine 
to permit Eurydice-to return with him to the upper World; 
on this expreſs condition, however, that he ſhould not look 
back to her, _ ſhe followed behind, ) till ſhe ſhould reach the 
ns of ligit. But when were juſt approaching the 
— of — earth, he, San 1 — 55 
back; whereupon Eurydice inſtantly evaniſned ſrom his fight. 
He tried to ſoothe his grief by lamenting his loſs in mournful 
trains; and always avoided any future conjugal connection. 
On which account the Thracian matrons f Cichnum matrer ), 
while celebrating the ſacred rites of Bacchus, are ſaid to have 
torn him in pieces, with his laſt breath calling upon Eurydice, 
Virg. G. iv. 453— 52). Ovid adds another cauſe for this 
cruelty, Mt. x. 83. Bacchus punithed the ang Bil re 
ing them e we B. 6. 0 
Among the various objects of Apollo 8 png W thoſe . 
already mentioned; the follow ing are the moſt remarkable:— 
1. DAPHNE, che daughter of: the river Penẽus, Pencis 
dig, Who praying to the 
was changed into a laurel, Met. i. 45 2. 562. 2. Borixa; 
2 virgin of Achaia, who, to avoid his importunity, threw her- 
ſelf into the ſea, and by his favour was rendered immortal, 
Fan. vii. 23. —— 3. Crnium, another daughter of the ri- 
rer Penẽus; ho being carried by Apollo into that part of 
Africa, afterwards called Orenalca, brought forth Anis rο 
Stele taper built there a city vx be RIG: after 
16. 775 * 2 
ARIS TUS, otherwiſe called Bonus, a if in Mead | 
where he is ſaid to have diſcovered the art of breeding; bees 
—_ making honey, 16. He fell in love with \Zurydice,” the 
wür af Orpheus” ö en r. oh þ- 


9 Katia fliyg Nb ed this Abba: Abe ene Wont = 985 
285825 ns Ps been king of Phrygia, S hei ill, 3. 193.3 ſome read Sh, 


3A 2 457. 


gods to reſcue her from his purſuit, _ 
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454. 6n-which account his begs were, deſtroyed; but he te. 
covered them after appeaſing her 1 the ad- 
N 


vice of Proteus, and the directions of his mother 
Gs 17.—ag ,n. „„ 
he chief male favourites of Apollo were, the. boy. HY A. 


CINTHUS, who being ſlain by him by an accidental ſtroke | 


of the quoit ſ diſcur ), was changed into n flower, hence called 
the Hyacinth, Ovid. Mer. x. 185. & c α M ARIS88Us, 
turned into a cypreſs, Ih. 106.143. K c. 
Apollo, being chällenged by MARSVAS che Satyr to a 
conteſt about fill in muſio, and having vanquiſned him, flayed 
him alive, Ouid. Met. vi. 383. Marſyas ſhed ſuch a quantity 
bf blood that he was changed into à river in Phrygia, of the 
ſame name, D. 400. Marſyas is ſaid to have! invented the 
CEeLzanx, the ancient capital of Phrygia, Liv. xxxviii. a 
TAO Er . ofwm..c cn 
Pan, in a conteſt between Pan and Apollo about ſxill in play- 
ing on the flute, Apollo, to puniſh the folly and ſtupidity of 
Midas, changed his ears into thoſe; of an aſs, Ovid. Mer. xi. 
175. This defect Midas was anxious'to-conceal z but it wat 
diſcovered by a ſlave who: uſed to cut bis hair, B. 1806. 
Soon after this Apollo and Neptune, having aſſumed a hu- 
man form, undertook, for a certain hire, to build the walls of 
Troy for Laomꝭ don, the king of that city. But after the work 
was finiſhed / fulat que Laomedon refuſed them the promiſed 
hire ¶ pretium inttiatur, Ovid. Met. xi: 205. deftituit. deus pace 
14 mercedes, Horats od. iii. 3. 210 on which account Apollo 
ſent a peſtilende on the inhabitants 3 and Neptune having de- 
pores dountry with water, ſent a huge fiſh P cetus v. mon- 
Arum aquorenths) which deſtroyed the people. Laomedon ha- 
ving conſulted the oracle of Apollo how be could be freed 
From theſe calamities, was told, that a virgin choſen by lot mult 
de expoſed to be devoured by the monſter. The lot fell on 
his own daughter Heine, who was freed by Hercules, poll 
dor. ii. 5. 0451 Ovid. Mets. 11. 2b 1 Ser. in Virg. An. vii. 
157.3 tiygin.' 89+; Diadar. iv. 42. as will be hereafter related. 
The walls of Troy are ſaid to have been reared. by the mu- 
6c of Apollo's harp, ¶ Mena Phrbaæ ſtructa canore hrt, 
Ovid. ep. xvi. 180. whence he is called TRE Cynthius Auc- 
Ton, Virg. G. in. 36. to which Horace alludes; od. iii. 3. 06 
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In explication of this fable, Labmedon is ſaid to have vowed 1 
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2 of money ſor the ſacred rites of Apollo and Nep- 
tune, 2 when he was threatened with an attack from So 
Mybans, he employed in fortifying the city, Serv. in 3 

ii, 610. Others ſay that he took à ſum of money out their | 
temples-for that purpoſe, with a promiſe to reſtore. the ea 
afterwards, which he did not perform. 


84 „471 1 


Although SOL, (sc), che ſun, be ſometimes n 


with Apollo, yet he is commonly 'confidered as a different dad 
vinity, the fon of Hyperion and Thea; both the children of C. 
lus or Ouranos and Terra, Heſied. Theog. 371. Ovid. Mate iu. 
192. whenee HY PERION is put for the fan, Ovid: Met. vis 
564. 3 Stat: Silo. un. 7. 25% iHufque' Hyper ine multu Sirius, beats 
ed being near the fun, M. iii. 1. 83.3 ſo Ttbeb. iii. 35. 

A, the moon, was the ſiſter of Sol, Hefiod. ibid. a and abs 


fo Abbnz, the morning, pollodor. i. 2. 2. Sol was re-. 


preſenter 3 form, having his head ſurtounded witli 
g U in a chariot draws! by. N 
or four ſeaſons; VER, the fring 3 . 

rt * —— AUTUMN Us, the autumn; and H- 
EMS, the winter; Ovid. Met. ii. mga The chariot of the 
moon was drawn only by two horſes. Ny 
The Sun was worſhipped by the Perbans: nadie the vanes bf 
MITHRAS,: Lutav. in Stat. Theb. 1. 720, and by: thei: Egypth» 
ans under the name of Guiria, Macrob. 3 But Oſiis 
eee e fame n other e Diader. i. 
11. 15. 2 5 > 
Various amohrs of Sol are We Levcoruos, the 
daughter of Orchämus, king of Perſia, being decelved by him 


under the form of her mother, and being detected by hs 


nymph Cihtiè, her rival, was by her father buried: alive, al 
turned by Sol into a frankingenſe tree, Ovid. Met. iu. 211.5 
255. Clytie being deſerted by Sol; pined away wich her ches 
conſtantly fixed on the ſun, and was at laſt turned into the 
lun lower, 1h, 270. called HL ior Re, becauſe it always 
turns towards the ſun, ¶ os gui ab 801. EN vxnTrrun,) B. & 
Ov R. R. i. 46.3 Flin. ii. 43. Xviiis 27+ þ $5. W. 91 0 
By e he davghter of. Denon we. Sol 
was the father of PRAEHTON, or PHAETHON, Ovid. Met. i. 
756." ho paſſed for the ſon of Mzkoes, the huſband of Cly- 


méne, Ovid. Trift. iii. 4. 30. —— By Pxnxszis, the lifter of . 


Clymene,-Sol had AHecter or Ac ter, king of Colchis; Pas- 
MAE, who married Minos, king of e = I n_ | 
Gar, is g. 1.3. Cite Nat. P. ui. 19. | Set n. : 


| Ko, Ci. Of. ii. 253 


*. ue, nn eu. 


-'The reality of PHAE'DON's deſcent b. 
5 hy Epdphus, the ſon of Jupiter and 17. 
Phaethon, by the advice of his mother, went to the' palace of 


Met. i. 748. 


Sol * „and demanded from him a pledge to- his relation. 


80l fore by che Stygian-lake, (an oath which- the gods ne- 


ver violated, ) that he would grant whatever Phaethon ſhould aſt, 
whereupon Phaeton aſked the direction of 
his father's'chariot for one day. Sol repented of his promiſe, 
and uſed every argument poſſible to diſſuade Phaeton from in- 
jſting on the performance” of it, but in vain. Phaeton ac- 
cordingly mounrs the chariot of the ſun; but not being able to 
manage the horſes, he was driven from his courſe ; he which 
means the heaven and earth were ſet on fire, and pad have 
been conſumed, had not Jupiter interpoſed. Phacthon was 


ſtruck with a thunderbolt, and tumbled. headlong into the rives 


| Exidanus or Po, which is hence called Phaethentius amnis, Sil, 
vu. 149. The nymphs of Italy ¶ Naider Heſperie ) buried him; 
and his ſiſters, 7 Phaetontiddes, v. -ides, Heliddes, the daugh- 
ters of the Sun, vel Ciymenẽider, the daughters of Clyment, 
Ouid. ad Liu. 1114.) lamented his death, till they were turned 
into alder or poplar. trees, Ovid. Met. ii. 1.—366.; Virg. Ea. 
vi. 62. hence ſaid to have firſt grown on the banks of the Po, 
Lucan. ii. 410. On were. ſuppoſed to diſtil amber, Ovid. 
Amor. it.” 12. Phaethon is here named Aurige. His 
friend Crcxvus, fins of the Ligires, from exceſs of grief, was 
changed into a ſwan, 1b. 377.3 Virg. Eu. x. 189. Phacthon 
( e. lucenr) is put for the ſun, Ib. v. 105. Cioero calls the 
plahet Jupiter by that name, Nat. D. ii. 20. By the conffa- 
gration of Phacthon the Ethiopians are ſuppoſed to have con- 
tracted: their black colour, and the deſarts al ee to joe 
yoo! formed, Ovid. Met. ii. 238. 
The ſtory of ZXetes will be related * 1 


* PASIPHAE, the wife of Minos, king of Crete, hence cal | 


ed Gmoſſis, ls, from Gnoſſus, the capital city of that iſland, 
Ovid. Rem. Am. 745. having for ſeveral” years neglected to 
perform ſacred rites to Venus, was by that oddeſy inſpired 
with an unnatural paſſion. for a bull, which ſhe gratified by 
| the aſſiſtance of Dzdalus 7. and from this infamous com- 


2 Sox, is {has ſud to have, bad two . one in "the eaſt, andthe 
other i in the weſt ; hence Salir utrague domus, both caſt and weſt, Ovid, &þ. K. 
/ 16. Primeque dalle domus, Stat. Theb' i. 200. Sils. i. 4. 73. Tbe mbar 
bitants of N were „ 1 e to hear the hiſſiug of the Sun's ferting chariot 
in dhe ocean, Fuve * 5. Stat, Sitv. ii. 3. 2). and Cadet is .called hi 


couch, Ib. iii. 1. 183. fee alte This « ti. 407. 


1 1 ae l fei, et were vaces corium induxit, in qua ills cum taurt 


concabait, Hygin. 
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meroe produced a monſſter, ¶ YVeneris moniments nefanile, ] called 
the Minotaur, having the bead of a bull and the body of u 
man, Hygin. 40 (Jemibovemgue' uirum, ſemi virumgut boven, 
Ovid. Art. Am. ii 24.3 Triſt. iv. 7. 18.) The misfortune or 
Paſiphae is by Modorus aſcribed to a different cauſe, iv. 77. 
The minotaur was ſhut up in the labyrinth which -Dedalus 
made, and fed on human fleſn, Serv. in Virg. An. vi. 14. 
This fable is ſuppoſed to have taken its riſe from an intrigue | | 
which Paſiphae had with one Taurus, the ſecretary; of Minos, us 1 
with whom ſhe uſed to meet at the houſe of Dadalus, and „ 
brought forth twins, the one of whom was like ta Minos and f 
the other to Taurus, 15. Paſiphae had ſeveral children b Mi-:᷑-k- 
nos; namely, Deucalion, Androgee | 2 
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m. 420. Circe, 14 infuſing the juice of poiſonous herbs into 

the water in which Scylla uſed to bathe, and by repeating:cer- 

tan charms, turned her into a ſea- monſter, Ovid, Met. xiv. 1. 

—74: which refided under a rock on the coaſt; of Italy called 

alter her, /ce p. 174. where the is ſaid, out of hatred to Circe, 

to have. deſtroyed the companions of Ulyſſes, Ving. Kal. M. 

16.; Ovid. Met. xiv. 70.3 Prin. 199. Virgil confounds his 

Seylla with another of the ſame name, the daughter of Niſus, : 

Nizeis, Idi, king of Megira,  Ecl. vi. 74-3 ſo Propertius, ir. 

com- 4 39. and Ovid, Faſt. iv. 500.3; Amor. iii. 12. 21.3 Roned, | 
0 amor. 537. Who, falling in love with Minos, while he beſieged 

ad.the her father's capital, cut off from her. father's head while, he 

vas aſleep, a hair, on which his fate depended. Thus Niſus 

Was N by Minos, Scylla met with the juſt puniſn- 

ment of h beach oat | b 
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| Or 
thre: Heck dens; and was changed into : 

| in. 198.3; Propert. N 413 Ovid. E ii. 393 — 
Pauſanias relates, that Minos ordered her to be -thrown into 0: 
the ſea, and that her body rn upon 2 promon. 20 
tory of Argölis, called — her Seœyllaum, near Troezene, i. Fes 
34 — Circe was in like manner deſpiſed by 'Glaucus, xiv, . 
58. She afterwards became, enamoured of PI CUs, the fon Bi 
| of Saturn and king of Latium, who, from fidelity to 1515 wiſe inf 
Venitia; {catled-Canzns, from her {kill- in muſte,) was chan- ace 
"ped by" 'Circe into'a-woodpecker (prevs), Ov Het. xiv. 320. ; 
86. Ciroe is called by Virgil the Wife cνE,e } of Fious, oria 
— of his lover, becauſe ſhe wiſhed to Be fo, An. vi nus 
4 189. She is called EA, from a, a city of Colchis, Ovid, 98) 
| * iv. 205. ; Virg. Ea. ii. 386. Circe, after ber death, is * 
: been — Marica, Lactant. i. 2K. and alſo du- fn 
— Secu. in Hirg. En: xii 164. ſb that ſne was the he. 
. mather\ of Latinus, 1 iſays,' by Ulyſſes, ME 
bag. 101 3--whence'S0h is- 6::grandfathey, Virg. E. Hef 
Xii. 164. this king is che = une: A Mz 
„The . 4 N with. Ulhyſſes will be ſpoken Sil, 
| er. Dio akes Circe; the * of Kaas and fond 
He of "Mic lea, 0 lhe is ſaid tg haye a the N of imm 
BN + "afar ts Send 7 7 J 5 12 53115229 uu e yout 
44 bags 24 11 2 e 2 : conv( 
"A AURORA, the morning, ' was the. ates” fs 80d, "Som "Y 

| fake her the dau cheer of allas, one of the giants, whence toi; 
BE; "was called ALLANTHA8, v . is, vid. Met. xv. 19ʃ. rut, 
dere Pallantidos oftu, on the Gxth. day, B, 700. Pallantid un 
rudem, on dhe ſame day, 14. Fat. vi, $67, —— Aurora mat- Al 
Ted "At us, one of the Titans, and brought , forth by him roſe c 
the Winds and ſtars, "Hejiod, Theog., 378.; +3, Apo odor. i. 2. 4 26. t 
"whthcE the winds are called {frei fratres, Ovid. Met. xiv, 1 
1 Ihe fell in i with ORION, (a giant of immenſe 6ze i479 
| be 2 X. 103-3. Dieter. iv. 8g.) Ne. 1 e carried to De. tom 
where he : Killed by the arrows. of Diana for offering ing d 
3 to Opas, one of her nymphs, + Apollodor, i i. 4. 4. or, Oyid. 
Horace fays, to Diana herſelf, 44.1 It, 4. 71.3 ſo Hygin. 195+ fi 17: 
Orion (quaſe Us10N, quod e uring Jovis, Neptuni, et Merar Bi lic mn 
"TH. 1 * erat, Ovid. b. is faid by Ovid to have been the ſed ah 
companjon of Diana, Faft. v. 537. and killed by the bite of Wi 445. 
ſcorpion on him {immiſſa ) by Tellus, to puniſh him for * 
15 Mee 16. to which Lucan alludes, ix. 836. He is w. VI. 
Horace in tlie infernal ri gions, as till pleaſe! BW wg ch. 


Vi — in which he delighted while * ad. ii. 1 8 55 
in 


. 1 5 


Orion, after his death, was ranked whe the- aſtellations, RE”. 
Ouid. 3 his 22 and ſwordz hence 0 Aan, I. 5 / 
ir, 388: and Armares: Aurs, becauſe that, conſtellation con- _ 
ain ſer bright Bat, re rb, SE ROT | . 


COP 75 111 28 ory, 2 *. 


Wes noe ih = the — "Y 150 Woo Titho- | 
nub, i. 9. huh 143% bee. Hehod Phacthon,, Theeg, 


But che rhef favourite. of Autira ya LLLHO 
ſon of Laomsdon, king of Troy, Ovid: 
ſhe. carried into Ethiopia, and had k 1985 Jemat an 
MEMNON,;. B. iii. 12. 4. afterwards: king of the, W 85 | | 
had. 9840; Diadhr. ii. 2 2. iu, 7 5-, hence Aurora, is ales I 
MzundNIs-M4TERs Ovid. Pont. i. 4. 57· and. T e * „ 
Silo, ir. 6. 17. or Trrgomis, B. v. J. 34. Aurora was 22 
fond of are that the; ae Gees rom Jupiter 
immortality ime perpetu⸗ 
youth he þ „weak th c Vick, Fa | 


ys N 
ing dew upon che an vr ora . 4 $54 
Ojid. ad. Fe, 282. and making the roſes: grow, Il. Me EF 
ü. 113. P Aurara' dicitur: ante ſolis ortum, ab e, fund ab i ey" 
li um auren aer aureſcit;./Varr, de Lat. Ling.) She is 
led always to riſe from the couch of, Tithonus, V irg. 


4 An. i ir, 585. ix. 460. in Lydia, Stat, Theb, i. 134: W 
$5133 4 "4% ILL) IH : 
15 DIANA was te galdelt of the: 3 Veins, | 
ow r mee, Keen in 
14 by 


— 


% 


Huub life of Gree 


heaven, aid Hecate of Proſerpina'in hell; hence tergemina Hl. 


cute, diva triformis, tria Virginit ora Diane, i. e. Diana by. 
"bent tria ora, Virg. En. iv. 511. TRIPLEX Diana, Ovid. th, 
xii. 79. She was called Trivia, from her ſtatues being place 
where three ways met; and InTEGRa, from her inviolable vir. 
ginity, Horat. od. iii.'4. 70. She is repreſented as a tall beau. 
_ iful virgin, having ſomething maſculine in her appearance, 
drefſed in buſkins, with a quiver on her ſhoulder, her clothes 
girt ¶ ſuccincta), Ovid. Met. ii. 156. chafing deer or other 
animals; attended by a number of virgins like herſelf. obe 
is ſometimes repreſented differently, Pauſan. viii. 37. 
LUNA (called alſo PRE, Ovid. Met. i. 11.) is common- 
ly conſidered as a different deity from Diana. Luna is faid to 
have fallen in love with a beautiful youth called ENDYMION, 
while he was ſleeping on Latmos, a mountain in Caria, hence 
termed LaTmrvs, Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 83. LaATWMIA 8ax4, 1d. 
ep. xviii. 62." Ca qua, fc. Luna, itus putatur, ut eum dir. 
mientem ofcularetur, Cie. Tuſc. i. 38.; Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 


33. becauſe, as Pliny ſays, he firſt explained the phaſes of the 


moon, ii. 9. Propertius aſcribes this amour alſo to Diana, ii 
15. 15. Paufanias makes Endymion to have been king of Eli, 
by whom Luna is faid to have had fifty daughters, v. 1. Ju 
piter itted him, at his own requeſt, to ſleep in perpetuil 
Tho » Apollador. i. 7. 5. Juvenal puts Endymion for any 
beautiful young man, x. 318. „ 
Diana had a fplendid temple at Epheſus, Herodot. i. 20.; 
Pauſan. iv. ee i. 45-3 Plin. 36. 14. , 21. and in the 
Cberſoneſut Taurica, where human victims, chiefly ſtrangers 
wrecked on the coaſt, were offered up on her altar, Juvenal 
v. 116. Ovid. Trift. iv. 4. vt e called placabilis ara 
Diaxx, Firg. En. vii. 64. Theſe horrid rites were inſti- 
tuted by 'Troas, king of the Tauri, Ovid. Pont. iii. 2. 59. 
whence Diana is called THoaN TIA, Sil. iv. 791. Diana had 
a temple at Aricia near Rome, where a fugitive ſlave was 
made prieſt, after having ſlain his predeceſſor in ſingle combat, 
Strab. v. 239. Serv. in Virg. An. vi. 137-3 Ovid. Art. Amer. 
I. 259. Theſe prieſts were called Rxdns, Stat. Silv. iii. I. 55. 
Diana was called by different names from the places where 
ſhe was chiefly: worſhipped, DxI ia, CrTHIA, nemoralit Al- 
-CIA, Ovid. Faft. vi. 59. Taurica, &c. e 88 


vn MERCURIUS, Mercury, was the fon of Jupiter an 
Maia the daughter of Atlas, and PleiFne, the daughter of 
Oceanus, Apollodor. ii. 10. 1. & 2. hence * 0 ” 


— 


iheſyue nepor, Ovid. Met. ii. 743-3 ſo Horace, ad. i. 10: f. ade. 

ATLANTIADES, de, Ovid. ib. 627. from Atlas, his grandfa- 

ther by the mother's ſide {maternus avus }, Virg. En. iv. 258. 
Maia was one of the ſeven ſiſters Who were converted into 

ſo many ſtars, Diodor. iii. G0. called * Hart, Pueripes: - 

vel PLiipes. Ovid. Faſt. iv. 169. or VERCILIx, from their 

ning in the ſpring, Serv. in Virg. G i. 138. alſo ATLANTII- 

ves, um, Sil. xvi. 136. or ATLANTIDES, «the: daughters of 

Atlas, — G. i. 221. where Maia is named as one of them, 

225. and hence called by Ovid PLEtas, Met. i. 60. — 

Maia brought forth Mercury on the top of Cyllene, a moun- 

tain in Arcadia, Virg. Zn. viii. 139. whence he is called 

Cnlfmos, 5. iv. 282. Cyllenia proles, 258. and the planet 

Mercury, ignis CxLLEKx Tus, Virg. G. i. 33). dumm Fovis a- 
ger Arcas Nuntius, Stat. Silv. iii. 3. 80. alſo Tx Gs, from 
egea, a city near it, - Star. Silv. i. 5. 4. or Tx HATI eus, 1b; - | 

v. 1. 102, but this epithet is alſo applied to Pan, Virg. G. i. 

18. Propert. iii. 3. 30. Cicero mentions five Mercuries, 

ercury was the meſſen upiter and of the other gods, 

hence called interpres — Vi En. iv. 356. and hence 

his Greek name Epuñc, Interpres, Diodor. v. 756. the god of 

eloquence, the patron of merchants and of gain, Plaut. Præf. „ 

Amphity.; the inventor of the lyre 3 the protector of poets or 

men of genius, {virs MxncunrAL RG, Horat. od. ii. 17. 29.) - | 

of muſicians,” wreſtlers, &c. Diodor. v.53 the conductor of © 

departed ghoſts to their proper marifions, Horut. od. i. 10. 17 

alſo the god of . ingenuity and of theft, - 73. 13. &c.z ſee'Ho- _ 

ne's nee ² ᷣ VPP I BUTTE of 10 Set A 
Mercury is faid to have taught the Egyptians laws and -let- - 

ten. He was called by them THOPIL which name they” - 9 

pre to the firſt month of the year, Cic. Nat. D. ini. 2. 
Mercury was repreſented with a petdſus or winged cap; ta- 

laria, or winged ſandals for his feet; and a cadiceus or wand 

(urga ), having two ſerpents twiſted round it. It is called 

Virga AUREA, Horat. ad. i. 10. 18. or HORRIDA, B. 24. 16. 

according as the offices it performed were able or not; 

hence Mercury is called Capvctrzr, Ovid. Met. ii. 709. 

lometimes alſo as the god of merchants, with a purſe, Sera” 

in Virg. En. viii. 138.; Stat. Theb. i. 303.3 Ovid. Met. i. 

671. Mercury alſo had a ſhort ſword bent like a ſcythe, (ga-. 

dur falcatus, vel lunatum ferrum, called HARPE, a falchion © + 

or cimeter, Lucan. ix. 662. & 678. CYLtENnTs, die, from 

nount Cyllene, where he was born, B. & Ovid. Met. v. 176. 
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Images of Mercury(Hzme trunch ſhapeleſs poſts with 
marble head of Mercury 9 — uuena/. 8 uſed 4 | 


be erected here ſeveral roads met (in compitis , ta point out 

the way 3. on ſepulchres, in the porehes of temples. and ae | 

Gn nuke 1. 19. > Nep. Alcibiad. * . era vn vi 
"PAN, he god of Ghent = ſon — — 

the nymph Nryipe, Homer Cicero calls her Peas 


pe, Not. D. iii. 22, or of 1 — and Thymbris, Apatheder. f % 
4. 1. He is ſaid th haye taught Apollo the art of Pe 
I. He vas chieſiy worſhipped in Arcadia, 5 

ed Ancabius, . e, Propett. i. 18. ad. Lxc us, from a 
© mountainof chat name, Fg. A. viii. 344. and TxC EAI 
| | rene. By th Lat be was le DUB, avg. 
2 eee fav 5; 


e ee Ovid. Met. xiv. 515. He firſt 467 che 2 
sula), o Hug, Fel. ii. ga. according to Ovid, from 
ound of the eds into which SyrINE a nymph whom he 
loved, wan transſormed, Met. iv Jog, and Wag. yemarkabl 
_"—_ in playing on it, Virg, Add. zi. 32. W. 58 

an engaged the affeckiong of Luna, under the form of 4 
White ran, „e niveo lane, ag. Virgil expreſſes. it, G, ii. 
392.) Macreb, Sat. v. 23. But Servius i; ys this. fable took in 
nie ey miſtake; from that. of Endymion,, - | 

Similar in form to Pan were n Satyre, rural deni 
gods of uncertain origin, having the horns, ears, and feet of 
oats, the reſt humans remarkable for their nimbleneſs, cunning, 
12 playfueſs, and amorous diſpoſitions, Virg. Ec. . 
73-3 Hermt. od. in 19. 3. Art. Foet. a25. & 233.3 Ovid. Fal. 
i. 397. Payſanias, on the faith of a certain navigator, men. 
tions N tails reſembling Sure, i. Ar: Theſe. Ptolemy 
places in India, vii. 2. by 2 
Favnus, the ſon of 5 and 8 two other rural 
2 were of the ſame deſcription with the Satyrs, Serv, in 
irg. An. vii. 47+ & 81. viii. 600. G. i. 17, & 20. ; Hana. 
1 I. 17. 2. iii. 18. . hence the Nymphs, Fauns, Satyrs, J. 
nes, and Syluani, are commonly joined, Ovid. Met. i. 195. 
Virg. G. i. 10.; Lacan. i iii. 403.3 3 Plin, xii. 1. thus, Semidee 
Deyades, Founique /bicornes, Ovid. ep. iy. 49. Sarjri, monton- 
gue numina Panes, | Nymphegue, Ib. 153. called SgMIDEUM PE* 
ne Bet, * vi. 113. N * a ruſtic A 


[2h $245 "Te 
Ws Y 


«4 


ane Re. | 3 


1 celle meg ; Hora od; ii. 29. was and 1 

Martial. x. unus was a p tic t 
ut Cie: Nat. N, fi 6, and had an ee —. 2 — 45 
es, near Tibur, Vg. I. wii. 81. 3 foe p. 145. . Eaus : 
nus was the firſt who built z temple in Italy, (hence called KA. 
vun, ) Virg. G. i. 10. and Lactantius, that hie was the iuſti- 
tuter of — rites in that country, i. 22. 9. He is reprefetit- 
ed as the gunrdian of learned men, Horus. ol. 1. bla — ; 
Pan Was fup 4 to be the author of ſudden ſrights 
leſs alarms, from him called win Yager Dianyſ. v. 5 
The Fauni were believed to:occafion hat is called 


n 4 mare ¶ ludibria noctix vet ephialten immittere ), Plin. 2 _— 
105 They were alſo thought to utter prophetic expreſſions, - dice Dim" 
L. uin. l. 4, d $0.3" Ber. 18. Nat. D. n. 2. 
— Connected with theſe rural deities were, PALES,: be pod | 
face deſs of ſhepherds, Virg. G. iii. 1. & 294. (whoſe: feſtival; PAL. 
i. 3 114, was celebrated on the 21ſt April, the day on which 
OW Rome was founded, Ovid. Foft. iv. —— and ce 
12 the Wok of. "flowers, A e of, Zephfrus, Out 
&h v 19g. Kc. 
1 he The rural gods, whe run; and Far the erg th 
ably Kr wy pain gra oF ooh Lg che 
. «the es, or domeſtic Genii, or divix { 
of a þ took care ofeach india, were all called SEMIDEL, 


NORUM GEN'TIUM, to difti from - the 3 


gods, called Dir NoOB7Lz8, D11 Pins Ee COIN La | 
et of mud Calicole, Kc. . Me. i. 17 0 5 | 
ning, 
*cl. v. vill. BACCHUS, the woof wink 1 fo 9) 52 
Fg.. ter by SEMELE,: or Thyine, the daughter of Cadmus, hence 
men · be is called TNRBANR SEMELES PUER, Horat. od. i. ig. 2. 225 
olemy eur N Ib. 17. 2 7 Proles SEMELEA," 9 8 Met. v. 
5 329. Proles SEMELRs 41 Hi. and Daus e ; 
run Ovid. Epift. x. 48. * + 4: 
rv. in Semele, at the inſtigation a of Juno, who cooked her — ng 
Han Wh de form of her nurſe Berde, requeſted of e that he 
„ Fr mw come to her in 411 his majeſty, as he uſed to do to Juno; . 
192 hich Jupiter, having ſworn by the river 'Styx that he would 
emidee t whatever ſhe would aſk, could not refuſe, although he 
intana- toreſaw the conſequences. Accordingly he. came to her id a 
IM PE- cloud, attended with lightnings and thunderbolts. Thus Se- 
08 | ntl vas burnt ys _ Ty ee Tot Ona. Triſt. 


Iv. 
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iv. 3. 68. and the revenge of Juno was gratiſied. The infant, 
not yet come to maturity ( imperfectus ), was taken out of the 
womb of Semele, and ſewed up in igh of Jupiter til 
the due time was completed *, Ovid. Met. iii. 260.—3 12.; 
Diodor. iii. 64. iv. 2; Propert. ii. 30. 29.3 Hygin. 179.; Sia. 
inn. mi 16. . | 
Bacchus diſcovered the uſe of wine, and the art of: produ- 
cing-drink from barley; whence he came to be worſhipped a 
the god of wine, Diodor. iv. 2. He is ſaid firſt to have yoked 
oxen, whence he was repreſented with horns, BB. 4. infgni 
cornuU, Ovid. Art. iii. 346. or becauſe after drinking a little 
_ a poor man becomes bold, tunc pauper CORNUA $UMIT, 

i. 239. 5 

2 ſeveral different perſons of the name of Bacchus, 
the actions of all of whom have been aſcribed to one, Cic. Nat. 
D. iii. 23-3 Diodor. ib. & iii. 63. &c. | ö 


Hence Bacchus was called 7pnigina, Satus iterum, et bimater, Ib. iv. 12. allo 
DITHYRAMBUS, (g. c Npac aH, bis vitæ porta: tranſient, ) whence 
ſongs in praiſe of Bacchus were called Dirura aui, or any poems compoſed 
in a bold ſublime ſtyle, Horat. od. iv. 2.; Cic. Orat. iii. 48. {poima ditbjrant!. 

, Cic. de Opt. Gen: Orat. i. which ſome derive from da, per, and Spiaufe, 

triumpbus, i. e. a triumphal ſong.) | ENF 
Bacchus was named by the-Greeks Dioxrsvs, v. · 1, by the Latins, LIBER 
' PATER, and by the Egyptians, Osiz1s, D:odor. iv. 1. He was alſo called by 
various other names, Ovid. Met. iv. 11. &c.; Cic. Flacc. 25. Macrob. i. 18. ; 
Diedor. iv. F. as, LYZAEUS, (a we, ſolve, ) LENZEUS, (a amor, torcilar, a 
wine-preſs,) Brxomivs, {a fie, freme, } Lucan. v. 73. Taronevs, / Thy 
due matre cus, } NyCTELIWs, {a nofturnis Feflis;) Taccuvs, (aro Tye la, 0 
| clamore;) ELELEus, (ab excaiv, voce Baccharum, hence called EusLEtoss, Ovid, 
ep. iv. 47-3) Evan vel Evivs, (ab iu, Evee vel Eve, voce gua bacchanter item 

» Horat. cd. ii. 19. 5.; Juvenal. vii. 62,;) Bassirzvs, (%% Parrapiy, 
lingud titubans vel bleſus,) Ib. i. 18. 11. whence Boſcaris, -idis, a prieſtels of 
Bacchus, Perſ. i. 10. (or from a kind of garment which the Thracians wore, 
called Bass IAIS, Schotioft. tf Hejych.) Nyszvs, or Nis aus PATER, Stat. 
Theb. iv. 383. from Wia, a mountain where Bacchus was educated by the 
nymphs, /nympbe N5:tides,) Ovid. Met. iii. 314. which Diodorus places be- 
een Phernicia and the Nile, iv. 2.; ſo i. 15. iii. 64. whence ſome derive the 
name ' Dionyſus, (&xo Ag nas Nuenc, 4 Fove patre cf Ny/a, / Diodor. iv. 2. vc 
a Aw; vs, Fovis mens, Macrob. Sat. i. 18. —— Others ſuppoſe Nyſa to have. 
been one of the ridges of Parnaſſus, (Ny-7ia jugo, Lucan. viii. 801.) whence 
that mountain, with both its ridges, (gemino colle vel utregue jugo, nempe, ut pu- 
tatur, Cirrba et Nyſa,) is ſaid to be ſacred tp Apello and Bacchus, 7. 5. 73 
and theſe two gods are called Domini Cirrbe Nyſa gue, Juvenal. vii. 64. But Lu- 
cnn diſtinguiſhes Cirrha aud Parnaſſus, iii. 172. as he does Cirrha and Nyſa, 
4. a », 

' Moſt authors place Nyſa or Nyſe in India, and make it a city built by Bac- 
chus in that country, at the ſoot of a mountain called Maos, (2% krpos, fe , 
wur, ) which is ſuppoſed to have given riſe to the fable of his being ſtitched up 
in Jupiter's thigh, Strab. xv. 687;; Plin, vi. 21.3 Curt. viii. 10. 12. Herodo- 
tus mentions a city of this name ſacred to Bacchus in Ethiopia, iii. 97. Virgil 
ſpeaks of Nyſa as a mountain, Au. vi. 805.; ſo Martial, ix- 44. 3. and the 
other poets. + i 

El OA Ns Bacchus 


Ap © Children of Jupiter. 3583 
Bacchus is ſaid to have conquered” India; and to have em- 


: ployed three er in that expedition; whence a feſtival was 
till celebrated in honour of him at the end of every third year, B. 
2. iv. 3. called Sacra TRIETERfCa, Ovid. Met. vi. 587. or 
"_ OrG14 (amo ruc 6pyng, a furore,) TritETERICA, Serv. in Virg. 
F En. iv., 302. chiefly women called BAcch, Thyddes, 
—_ Menides, or Elelides, who ran up and down the mountains in 
* a frantic manner, as deſcribed by Statius, Theb. v. 92. &c. 
d covered with a doe's ſkin, (nNEBR1s, -:dis ; ) having each in their 
Po hands a ſpear, bound at the point with ivy-leaves {thyrſus,} 
: Diodor. iii. 64.3 Macrob. Sat. i. 18.3 Plin. xvi. 34. f. 62.3 Virg. 
2 ecl. v. 31. whence ſome derive the name of orgies, (amo Tor 
u, iger 3 a montibus ;] or becauſe. all, except thoſe initiated, were 
Vat, excluded from them, (ab iyyw, arceo ; Orgia, que fruſtra cus 


piunt audire PROFANI,) Catull. Ixii. 259. 52 
The chief attendant of Bacchus was SiLENUs, his nurſe and 


allo preceptor, Horat. art. p. 239. commonly repreſented as 'a 
ence jolly old man, riding on an aſs, crowned with flowers, and al- 
os. WY molt always intoxicated, Yirg. ect. vi. 14.3 Ovid. Met. iv. 26. 
ul, followed by ſatyrs and bacchanals *, IB. 25. CARE Lites 
To the ſplendid return of Bacchus from India is aſcribed the 
_ origin of triumphs, Diodor. iv. 5. whence: he was named 
d by Eo NO ; i 
18. THRIAMBOS, 1. e. triumphus, Ib. On this occaſion alſo he is 
ar, 2 ſaid to have erected theatres, and to have inſtituted muſical en- 
8 tertainments, B. & ui. 64. ; „ e 
| item * Some peaſants having taken Silenus while overpowered with wine, bong he 
@ptuſy him to MIDAS, kinder of Prepac who entertained him huſpitably, and reſto- 
ls of red him to Bacchus. The god, in return, promiſed to grant Midas any thing 
wore, he ſhould defire. Midas a that whatever he touched might be turned into 
Stat, gold, But he ſoon repented of his choice, when he perceived even his meat 
y "the and drink converted into gold; and begged that Bacchus would withdraw the 
s bes gift, Bacchus aſſented, and bid him bathe in the river Patolus. Midas did ſo, 
re the and the golden virtue went from him into the river; whence its ſand was turn- 
2. vel ed into gold, Ovid. Met. xi. 90.145. Hygin. 191. | | 
haze Cicero repreſents Silenus as teaching Midas certain maxims in return for 
hence his diſmiſſion; in particular, That the beſt thing for man was, not to be born; 
ut pu · and the next, to die ab ſoon as poſſible, Tu/e. gueſt. I. 48. lian relates from 
5. 7% Theopompus, that Silenus, in à conference with Midas, among other thi 
t Lu- informed him of another continent, or new world, beyond that then known, 
Nyſa, (be Tvrv Tv xooev,) of immenſe extent, iii. 18. which ſome moderns ſuppoſe 
" to have been America. See: Perizonius on this paſſage, | 
7 Bace/ Virgil introduces Silenus, as bound by two. boys, with the aſſiſtance of the 
c, . nymph gle; and ſinging to them verſes, in which he deſcribes the origin 
__ vp of all things, according to the doctrine of Epiciirus, and ſubjoins, various 
- ; ef ables, ecl, vi. I4,—ad fn. Pauſanias * that the old ſatyrs were called 81LEMt, 
ig 1.23. Silenus, both in his form and ſagacity, reſembled a ſatyr. 
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Beſides the deſeendants of Jupiter, already mentioned, there 
were à great many others, called Heroxs, beroes, or me 


who, on account of their ſuperior merit, were thought worth 
of being ranked among the gods. 


. Jupiter having fallen in love with EUROPA, the daughte 
of Age nor, king of Sidon “, to gain her affection, transformel 
himſelf into a bull of wonderful whiteneſs, and while Eurom 
was gathering flowers in a meadow. near the ſea-ſhore, minglel 


With her father's bullocks; whence he is called Ageroreu ju. 
weneus, Stat. Silv. iti, 2. 89. The virgin, attracted by th 
beauty of the bull, and encouraged, by fis : 9 755 aſpect, ap- 
proached, and ventured to ſtroke him with her hands. She 
even had the courage, in the playfulneſs of youth, to pet of 
his back. The god, at firſt putting only the Toles of his feet in 
the water, then by little and little going farther, carried his prize 
through the ſea to Crete , Ovid. Met. ii. 840. &c. There re. 
Tuming his real form, Jupiter declared bis pafſion; and Europe 
became by him the mother of MINOS, SARPEDON, an 

HADAMANTHUS, Hygin. 178. From her that part of 
the world is faid to have been called, which till bears her 


* * 


- 


name, Horak, od, iti. 27. 75-3 Herodot. iv. 45: 
Europa is faid by Herodotus to have Wen carried off by 
Cretan merchants, i. 2. After her amour with Jupiter, ſhe 
married Afeerius, king of Crete, who having no. children of his 
own, adopted her ſons by Jupiter; and at his death left the 
crown to Minos, the eldeſt of them, Apollodor. iii. 1. 3. Minos, 
aſſiſted by his brother Rhadamanthus, drew up a body of laws 
for the Cretans, which were much admired for their juſtice, and 
ſerved as a model for the future legiſlators of Greece, 15. 2.; Di. 
or, iv. 60. v. 78. & 79. After death they were both thought 
to have been conſtituted Judges of the infernal regions together 
with Zicus, B. 79. Minos is moſt frequently mentioned 
under that character; hence called AnBITER GoRT Ixus 
Stat. Theb. iv. 530.; Cic. Tuſe. i. 5. & 41. Oe. i. 28.; ig 
En. vi. 432. & 566.3 Horut. od. iv. J. 21. li. 13. 22. Mi 
nos is ſaid to have been the firſt of the Greeks who eftabliſh- 
© * Wheiice ſhe is called S188 16, K, Ovid: Arti Am. ii. 252, or $1058, 
„% po TT me IPA | 

'+ Actwox ſent his ſons, Phenix, Cilix, and Cad, in queſt of their fiſt; 
with a charge not to return without her, They therefote, after 2 frui 
"ſearch, ſettled in different places. Cilix gave name to Cilicia, and Phenix © 
* Phanicia ; 'whence the . ee as having come from Phœnicia, wen 
called Porn, Apollodor. iii. I. 1 Hxxis. 178.; Serv. in Virg. En. i. 302. Hence 
allo Carthage is called Agendris urbs, Ib. 338. & Arcen Agenoree, Sil. I. 14-3 
201. and Hannibal, Agenoreus ductor, Ib. 396, gd 


— 


« 
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ed a naval power. He thus reduced under his power the Cycla- 
des, and moſt of the iſlands in the Ægean ſea, Thucydid. i. 4. 
* But this Minos, the huſband of Paſiphae, is ſaid by Dio- 
dorus to have been the grandſon: of the 8 Minos, iv. 60. 
SARPEDON having in vain attempted to ſeize the ſceptre 
of Minos, fled to Caria, where he built the city of Miletus, 
Apollodor. iii. 1. 2. Sarpedon became king of Lycia, Herodot. 
i. 173. whence his ſpear is called Lycia fasTa, Ovid: ep. i. 
19. He aſſiſted Priam againſt the Greeks, and was flain by 
Patroclus, Ovid. Met. xiii. 255. Virg. En. i. 100. x. 471. 
But this Sarpedon is alſo thought to have been a different per- 
ſon from the former. | | | | 
AACUS was the ſon of Jupiter by gina, the daughter of 
Asopus, the ſon of Neptune. He became king of an iſland 
in the Saronic gulph; to which he gave the name of gina 
from his mother. It was anciently called QzNnoria, Ovid. 
Met. vii. 473- Häcus is called Asopiddes, from his grandfa- 
ther, ib. 484. His ſubjects were called Myrzmipones, (a 
pupums, formice, ants; which are ſaid to have been convert- 
ed into armed men by Jupiter, at the deſire of Zacus, Hygin. 4 
52. Lactant. in Stat. Theb. vii. 310. or rather becauſe the in- | 
habitants of Ægina reſembled theſe animals in induſtry, Strab. * 
vii. 375.3 Ovid. Met. vii. 954.) which name was afterwards 
given to the ſoldiers of his deſcendant Achilles, Virg. An. ii. 
7. and to the Greeks in general, 1b. 252.'785. xi. 403. Ser- 
vius ſays, they were ſo called from a king Myrmidon, B. 5 
Aicus had two ſons by the nymph» Eudsis, the daughter of | 
the Centaur Chiron, PzLEUs, the father of Achilles, and _ 
Tel. Aon the father of Ajax. He had a third called Pfocus, ' 
Ovid. Met. vii. 477. by. one of the Nereids, whoſe fons gave | 
name to Phocis, Pauſe. ü. 29. x. I. & 30. He was ſlain by El 
his brothers, who on that account were obliged to leave Agina, 
ib. Telamon became king of Salamis, and Peleus of Theifaly. 
Not only the ſons and grandſons. of ZEacus, but alſo his 
deſcendants, were called Racipx, Ovid. Met. xiii. 33.3 Hero- 
dt. v. 90. Thus Pyrrhus, king of Epire, Cic. Divin. ii. 56. 
Philip or Perſeus of Macedon, Virg. En. vi. 840. 3 Propert. ir. 
12. 30.3 Sil. xv. 291. and even his ſoldiers, Owd. Met. viii. 4. _ 
'——Micus, on account of his juſtice, was appointed a judge in 
the infernal regions, Herat. od. ii. 13. 22-3 Ovid. Ib. 187.3 Pro- 
bert. iv. 11. 19.3 Martial, x. 5. with his brothers Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, After his death he was worſhipped with divine 
honours, Herodet, v. 89. "The Athenians built a temple to 
him, I. and before the battle of Salamis the Greeks particu- 
larly invoked his aſſiſtance, Il. viii. 64. | 1 
| 3 C ; The 
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The other deſcendants of Jupiter will be mentioned here. 
after in the hiſtory of the countries where they ſettled. 


The BROTHERS of JurITER. 


I. NEPTUNE (Horeidor,) the god of the ſea, diſſatisfied 


with his part of the empire, ſee p. 358. conſpired with the o- 


ther gods to dethrone Jupiter; but his attempt was fruſtrated, 
and as a pumfhment, he was condemned to build the walls of 
Troy, ſee p. 372. whence theſe walls are called Mænia Ne. 
tunia, Propert. ini. 9. 41. and the city, Nx rUNMA Txoa, 
Firg. En. ii. 625. Urbs Nx Tx, Ovid. ep. xiii. 129. PeR- 
GAMEUS LABOR, Stat. Silv. iii. 1. 116. 
Neptune married Amphitrite, the daughter of Oceiinus, by 
whom he had 'TRITON,' Apo/lodor. i. 4. 4. who became a 
powerful ſea-god, Ovid. Met. xiii. 919.; Virg. En. i. 144. & 
Serv. in loc. the attendant, Stat. Silv. iii. 3. 82. and trumpeter of 
Neptune, uſing a ſhell inſtead of a trumpet, ib. vi. 171.; Ovid. 
Met. i. 333. in his upper parts reſembling a man, and in the 
lower, a fiſh, ib. x. 209.; Cic. Nat. D. 1. 28. hence called 
gemino corpore TRrrox, Stat. Siluv. iii. 2. 35. ſometimes re- 
preſented as riding in a chariot, Ovid. ep. vii. 50. Other ſea- 
gods were alſo called Tritons, Virg. En. v. 824. 
By Phenice Neptune had PRO'TEUS, who is ſaid by others 
to have been the ſon of Oceanus and Tethys. Proteus obtain- 
cd from Neptune the power of fortelling future events, and of 
turning himſelf into any ſhape, Virg. G. iv. 387. &c.; Ovid. 
Met. vin. 730.3 Si. vii. 420.3 ' Horat. ep. i. 1. 90. Sat. ii. 3 
71. ſo that it was next to impoſlible to bind him, ib. hence 
Mutabilior Proteo, for a cunning or fickle perſon. Proteus 
was the keeper of Neptune's ſea-calves, (phoce, ) Virg. G. iv. 
395. which Horace calls the flock of Proteus, od. i. 2. 8. 
Some make Proteus a king of Egypt, Herodot. ii. 1 12.; Hygin 
118. Diodorus aſeribes the origin of the fable concerning bis 
verſatility to the cuſtom of the Egyptian kings having the f- 
gures of different animals painted on their crowns, i. 62. 
Some make him a king of the iſland Carpathus; whence he 1s 
called CARPATHIVUS YATES, Stat. Achill. i. 137. 

NEREUS alſo was the ſon of Neptune by Canace; Apol- 
| lodor. i. J. 4; but others make him the ſon of Pontus and 
Terra, 15. i. 2. 6. and repreſent him as the moſt ancient of the 
gods; hence he is called grandevus, Virg. G. iv. 392. 


Nereus 


- 
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e. Niereus poſſeſſed the ſame gift of prophecy with Proteus, 
Horat. od. i. 15. 5. and alfo the power of changing his form, 
Apollodor. ii. 5. 11. He had by his wife Doris fifty daughters, 
called Nereides, ſea-nymphs, whoſe names are recorded, 16. 
i. 2. 6. The chief were, Thetis, Doto, Galatea, Calypſo, 
Pantpe or Panopea, Melite, &c. Ib. & Virg. G. iv. 338. Eu. 

v. 825. Ovid calls them an hundred ſiſters, Faft. vi. 499. 
Nereus is often put for the ſea, Virg. Ecl. vi. 35.3 Ovid. Met. 
i. 187. as Neptune is, Lucret. ii. 471.3 Plaut. Rud. ti. 6. 2.3 
Catull. 29. 3: & 62. 2. and Amphitrite, Ovid. Met. i. 13. 
Virgil aſcribes a trident to Nereus, as to Neptune, An. 

ul. 419, be. 


Task, Serv. in Virg. An. v. 240. or of Pontus and Terra, 
Apollodor. i. 2. 6. Phorcus was the father of the Gorgons Me- 
duſa, Eurydle, and Stheno, Ib. & ii. 4. 3. monſtrous females, 
having ſnakes inſtead of hair, {crinite colubris, Ovid. Met. vi. 
119.) teeth as large as thoſe of ſwine, brazen hands and bra- 
zen wings, Apollodor. ii. 4. 3. They turned thoſe who looked 
at-them into ſtone, IB. They had but one eye among them, 
which they uſed alternately, Ovid. Met. iv. 775.3 Serv. in 
Virg. En. vi. 289. They are called Phorcjdes, Ovid. Met. 
W. 775. or Phorcnides, Ib. v. 230. The inferior ſea-deities 
are called Chorus vel exercitus Phorci, Virg. En. v. 8. 240. & 
824.3 Plin. xxxvi. 5. "EE 

Another ſon of Neptune was GLaucvs, the favourite of 
Circe, ſee p. 375. whoſe figure and transformation into a ſea- 
god we have, as deſcribed by himſelf, Ovid. Met. xiii. 960.; ſee 
alſo Stat. Sifv. iii. 2. 36. Rp | 

One of the conſtant attendants of Neptune was PALAMox, 
the ſon of Athämas and Ino or Leucothea, the nurſe of Bac- 
chus, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 15.3 Ovid. Faſt. vi. 485. hence Inous 
PALEMON, Virg. En. v. 823. called by the Romans PogTuM- 
NUs, the god who preſided. over harbours; and his mother, 
Maröra, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 485,—545; SKce. 

Neptune had a numerous progeny by different perſons, A. 

Pollador,” i. 4. 4.; 1h. J. 4. & 9. 8. & 20. &c. Their names 
are recounted, Hygin. 157. „„ | 

Neptune is repreſented with a trident in his right hand and 
a dolphin in his left; one of his feet reſting on part of a-ſhip ; 
his aſpe&t majeſtic and ſerene: ſometimes in à chariot drawn 

by ſea-horſes with a Triton on each fide, Sat. Achill. i. 55.5 
1heb. v. 706. He is called Fczvs, Virg. Eu. ili. 74. from 

"7.4 T4 | f Eee, 


PHORCUS was another ſon of Neptune by the nymph | 195 
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Zge, a town in Eubœa, where he had a temple, Homer. I. 
V. 20. A horſe is ſaid to have from a rent made in 
a rock at Athens by the ſtroke of Neptune's trident, Ovid. 
Met. vi. 75.; Virg. G. i. 12. whence that animal was ſacred 
to him; or becauſe he firſt taught the art of taming horſes, 
Diodor. v. 6g. whence he was named Ixrioc, equefter, or Do- 
mitor . equorum, as Meſsapus, his ſon, Virg. An. vii. 691, 
Neptune was called by the Romans Consus, or NeeTvus 
— EquesTER, Liv. i. 9. at whoſe feſtival ( Conſualia the Sabine 
virgins were carried off by the Roman youth at the command 
of Romulus, 16. & $rab. v. 230. | 
Neptune was ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of earthquakes, 
whence he is called Enxos1Gzvs, i. e. terram quatiens, vel ter- 
re quaſſator, Juvenal. x. 183.3 fee Herodot. vii. 129.3 Diadbr. 
xv. 49- and is repreſented as overturning the foundations of 
Troy, Virg. Zn. ii. 610. 5 


II. PLUTO, the god of every thing below the ſurface of the 
earth; was called alſo DI8 “, Virg. En. vi. 127. xii. 199. 
ORCUS +, Liv. ix. 40.; Cic. Verr. iv. 50.3 Horat. od. ii. 18, 
34. (which word is ſometimes alſo put for the infernal regions, 
irg. En. ii. 398.) and JuriTER STYG1Us, I. iv. 638. as 
Proſerpine, the wife of Pluto, (domina Ditis, Ib. vi. 397.) 
I; called Juxo Inrerx4, IB. vi. 138. 


Pluto is ſaid to have obtained the dominion of the infernal 
regions, from his being the firſt who inſtituted funeral obſe- 
quies, Diodor. v. 69. . OL „ 

Pluto is repreſented as ſtern, gloomy, inexorable, and ra- 
pacious, Horat. od. ti. 3. 24. iii. 4. 74. iv. 2. 23. ii. 14. 6. & 
18. 30. ; Virg. G. i. 277. En. vi. 127. Xii. 199-3 fo allo 
Proſerpine, Horat. od. i. 28. 20. ii. 13. 21. | 
Proſerpine is ſometimes confounded with Hecdte, the daugh- 
ter of 4fteria and Perſes, whoſe power Heſiod extols, They. 


Pluto is called Dis, ditie, contracted for dives, rich ; as among the Greeks 
Tiaurwy or Tlavres, dives, (quia recidant omnia in terras, et oriantur a terris, Cie. 
Nat. D. ii. 26. aliter autem; Dis, quia minime dives ; Quinctilian. i. 6. 34.) 
But Plutus, the god of riches, was conſidered as different from Pluto; — Ste 
the comedy of: Ariſtophanes, called Plat. Hyginus mentions a Plutus, the 
ſon of Ceres and Jaſon, Afron. ii. 4. The Greeks called both the infernal 
regions and the king of them, Ade, Hades. The name Pluto is ſuppoled to 
have been of later origin. | | f 

+ Thoſe who protraQed life longer than they ought, were ſaid Orcum morori, 
to retard or keep Pluto waiting for them, as it were; Horat. od. iii. 27. 50.— 
Cum Orco rationem habere vel ponere, to expoſe one's ſelf to the "7. of death, 
as huſbandmen do who cultivate a peſtilential ſoil, although fruitful, Var. dn 
Riff. i. 4 3. Columell. i. 3. 2. 5 | 9 1 
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411. and Virgil, Au. vi. 24). She is ſaid by ſome to have 
deen the mother of Medea, and to have firſt diſcovered the pro- 
perties of poiſonous herbs, which ſhe taught her daughter, 
Di 1, F iv. 4 S | | ; . - 

Me wopeckeins Pluto as fitting on a throne of ſulphur, 
holding a ſceptre in his right hand, and binding a ſoul with 
his left. At his feet was the three-headed dog CERBERUS, - 
and near him the three harpies, Ao, Ocypete, and Celens, 
ravenous birds with the face of virgins. From this throne of 
ſulphur iſſued four rivers, called Lethe, Cocgtus, Phlegethon, - 
and Acheron; and near them was the lake STYX, which 
others call a river. On the left hand of Pluto fat Proſerpine, 
with a duſky and terrible countenance. Near him were the 
three Furies, Alecto, Tifphine, and Megæra, having their heads 
covered with ſerpents, (holding a whip in their right hand, 
and ſnakes in their left, Virg. A. vi. 570.); alſo the three 
Fates or Parce, Clotho, Lachefss, and Atripos, who were ſup- 
poſed to determine the life of man by ſpinning ; Clotho held 
the diſtaff, Lacheſis fpan, and Atropos cut the thread, Albric. 
ii imag. D. 10, Sometimes all the three Parce are jy ar e | 
ed as employed in breaking the threads; thus Lucan, ſpeaking 
of the deſtruction of the civil wars, Via oper; cunctæ dextrd pro- 
ferante ſorores ſuſficiunt ; laſſant rumpentes flamina Parce, i. 
18. ; | | 


But Virgil's deſcription of the infernal regions chiefly merits 
our attention. Before the veſtibule, or in the en- 
trance, he places grief, cares, diſcaſer, old ages fears famine, 
want, death, labour, ſleep, criminal yoys, war, s, and 
diſcord: in the middle, dreams, neſtling among the leaves of a 
huge ſhady elm-tree : in the gates, Centawrs, Erl, Briareus, 
the monſier of Lerna, Chimera, Gorgons, Harpiet, and the three- 
bodied Geryon. From hence is the way to Acheron, a muddy 
ſtream, which runs into Cocytus. Here Charon, the ferry- 
man of hell, plies his boat, in which he carries departed hoſts | 
over the Stygian lake. The ſhades of ſuch as have not received 
funeral obſequies are obliged to wander one hundred years a- 
long the banks before they are permitted to paſs, En. vi. 273. 
—330. The entrance on the farther fide of Styx is guarded by 
the dog Cerberus, Ib. & Horat. od. iii. 11. 17.; ſee alſo Stat. 
Theb, iv. 520. &c. Here are found the ſouls of infants: then 


. thoſe who had been unjuſtly condemned; and thoſe who, 


from the preſſure of misfortunes, had killed themſelves. Not 
far from thenge are the mournful plains, poſſeſſed by hapleſs 
| | | 1 Al | lovers; 
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lovers; and beyond theſe, the reſidence of brave warrior, 
who had fallen in battle, Virg. ib. 417.—485. 

Here the way divides into two. The way on the right leads 
to the palace of Pluto and to Ey um, or the abode of the 
bleſſed; that on the left, to Tartdrus, or the place of puniſh. 
ment for the wicked. Tartärus is incloſed with a triple wall, 
and ſurrounded by a rapid river of liquid flame, called Phlege. 
hon. The veſtibule or entrance is guarded by the fury Th. 
ne, and a dreadful hydra or water-ſerpent with fifty black 
_ gaping mouths, 1b. 540.—580. The Sibyl recounts to ness 


the puniſhment of the Titans and giants, and others confined 


in this place, from verſe 580. to 628. for it ſeems no pure or 
_ virtuous perſon was permitted to enter it, v. 563. but the vibyl 
ſeems to have been there herſelf, v. 565. & 582. &c. 

Virgil mentions but ſlightly the palace of Pluto, v. 630, 
He deſcribes at greater length the joys of Elyſium ; from y, 
637. to 703. Through Elyſium ran the river LETHE, or t& 
river of forgetfulneſs. By drinking of it, thoſe ſouls which were 
deſtined to animate new bodies forgot what had paſſed while 
they were formerly on earth: For Virgil ſuppoſes, according 
to the doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, ſee p. 14. that the de- 
parted ſouls of men, after enjoying happineſs in Elyſium for 
a certain number of years, and after being . purified from the 
ſtain of former guilt, were ſent to animate new bodies upon 
earth. Thus the poet, by a happy contrivance, makes An- 
chiſes, while theſe ſouls paſs in review before him, foretell to 
Aineas the character and fortune of the moſt illuſtrious men 
that afterwards appeared in the Roman ſtate, I. from v. 702. 
to 893. | 7 
| y © <9 under the conduct of the Sibyl, entered the infernal 
regions, by the cave of Avernus, ib. 262. and returned by one 
of the two gates of Souxus, Sleep, at which he was let out 
by Anchiſes, ( portdgue emittit eburnd. ) Ib. 899. ; 

Virgil appears to have borrowed this deſcription of the in- 


fernal regions, chiefly from Homer and Plato. The notion of 


Dr. Warburton, biſhop of Gloceſter, that it is only a poetical 
. repreſentation of the ceremonies, anciently obſerved, in initia- 
ting a perſon into the myſteries of Ceres, appears to be ground- 
leſs. q | | | 
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ge- HE firſt king of Argos was INACH US, who gave name 

T to the river Indchus, Pauſan. ii. 15. hence put for the 
lack mer, Virg. An. vii. 792. one of the largeſt in Greete, and 
eas therefore called Fluviorum ductor Achiviim, Stat. Theb. iv. 118. 


ned Inachides ripe, for Tnachie, its banks, Ovid. Met. i. G40. He 
e Or had a daughter, called IO ; who being beloved by Jupiter, is 
ib! faid to have been converted by him into a cow, Virg. An. vii. 

790. that ſhe might be concealed. from Juno; but Juno, per- 
530. ceiving the fraud, aſked her as a preſent from Jupiter, and 
1 y 


having obtained her requeſt, committed her to the charge of 


the Argus, a ſhepherd, who had an hundred eyes, Ovid. ii. 58, 
Aere &c. but he being lulled aſleep and ſlain by Mercury, Ovid. Met. 
ule i. 625, Io was driven, by a fury in the ſhape of 'a gad-bee, 
ding which Juno ſent to torment her, into Egypt. Having there 
de- implored the aſſiſtance of Jupiter, ſhe was reſtored to her pro- 
for per ſhape, and married Os7r:r. After her death ſhe was wor- 
the ſhipped as a goddeſs by the Egyptians, under the name of ISIS, 
pes Ovid. Met. ii. 588. &c. hence IO bor ex homine, ex bove facta 
An- DEA, Id. Ep. xiv. 85. &c. Inachus is ſometimes called by the 
Il to poets, the father of Io, and ſhe his daughter; InAcms, -tpis, 
men Propert. i: 5. 19.3 Ovid. Met. i. 61 1. ep. xiv. 105. or Jnachia 
702. Juvenca, Virg. G. iii. 153. and her ſon Epiphus, Inacutpes, 
| de, Ovid. Met. i. 753. by which name Perſeus. is called, B. 
ernal 1. 720. Inachide, -arum, the Argives*, Stat. Theb. ii. 345. iti. 
y one 366. x: +200 ONTO | 
t out The ſon of Inächus was called Pfoxöxg Us, whence 1 is 
; named Phoronis, -idis, Ovid. Met. i. 668. and the matrons of 
ie i. Argos, Phorõnẽꝶr Matres, Stat. Theb. xii. 465. Some make 
on of Plcroneus the firſt king; who is faid firſt to have collected the 
etical inhabitants, formerly diſperſed, into one city, called from him 
nitia- PHoRONICUM, Pauſan. ii. 15. E er Hoe warn ds * 
ound- APIS, is, v.'-idis, the ſon of Phorõneus, is ſaid to have 
been expelled from rgos, and to have fled into Egypt, where, 
on account of his uſeful diſcoveries, he was worſhipped under 
the figure of an ox; hence called Niſiacum pecus Stat. Theb. 
IL 


* Herodotus makes Io to have been carried off to Egypt by ſome Phœnician 
merchants; and ſays that ſome Greeks or Ctetans in revenge carried off 
Europa, che daughter of the King of Tyre, i. 1. & 2. TT 5 


* ul, 


* „5 * 


- 
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i. 478. or, as ſome ſay, under the name of Ofiris or Buferiz, W. 
Auguſtin. xii. 1. But Diodorus of Sicily gives a quite different thi 

| 2 of the origin of the worſhip of {fs and Oris, i. 21, all 
1 - Wa | | | We 
ARGOS, the grandſon of Phoroneus, gave name to the the 
country, Pauſan. ii. 16. whence the Greeks were called Az. lef 
 eivi- Strabo thinks that this name was applied to all the Ly 
Greeks from the pre-eminence of the city Argos at that time, nat 


viii. 71. N f g ü ; MER. 7 
| GELANOR was the laſt of the deſcendants of Inichug that p. 
reigned at Argos. After him DANAUS, the ſon of Belu, (70 
from Egypt, became king, Pau/ar. ii. 16. & 19.3 Herodbi. ii, Tre 
91. vi. 94. from whom the Greeks were called DANAI *. : 
E Danaus had fifty daughters, whom he: had promiſed in mar- 
15 nage to the fifty ſons of his brother Ægyptus, king of Egypt; 
but terriſied by an oracle, that he was to be killed by one of 
his: ſons- in- law, and compelled to fulfil his engagement, he 
| ed his danghters to murder their huſbands on the night 
of the nuptials; which they all did, except one, HIPER. 
 MNESTRA, who preſerved her huſpand LYNCEUS, Pauſan. 
ii. 19. Ovid. ep. 14. Horat. ad. iii. 1 1. 22. For this crime 
they ¶ Danaiges } were ſuppoſed to be condemned in the infer- 
nal regions to pour water for ever into a veſſel full of holes, 
Hygin. 168.; Serv. in Virg. An. X. 497.; Horat. od. ib. 23. 
_ &c.* Afiduæ repetynt, gquus perdant, Bel ider undas, Ovid. Met. 
bv. 463. hey were called Dangides from their father, 
and Belider from their . grandfather, Ovid. Met. iv. 462. alſo 
_  Trachides from their great- great-grandfather Inachus, Ovid. 
Epift xiv; 23. Danaus and tus, the ſons of Belus, were 
alled Belide fratres, Stat. Theb. vi. 291.3 ſo Lynceus, the 
grandſon of Belus, is called BzLives; Ovid. ep. xiv. 73. and 
Palamedes,. the ſeventh in defcent from Belus, Serv. in Virg. 
En. ii. 82. The daughters of Danaus are ſaid by Herodotus 
E to have brought from Egypt the cuſtom: of initiation into the 
— 5 myſteries of Ceres, li. 171. . | | 
| 'H was brought to her trial by Danaus for not 
obeying his commands, but was acquitted by the Argives, 
Pauſan; ii. 19. on which account ſhe dedicated a temple to 
Diana, under the name of Peitho, or perſuaſion, 15. 21. neat 


. Fhey were formetly called PELASGI, Strab; v. p. 221. from PELASGUS, 
5 the firſt king of Arcadia, Pauſan. ii. 14. (who firſt taught the inhabitants to 
build cottages, and make tunics from the ſkins of animals, Id. viii, I.) or rom 
h _— wandering through different countries, (q Ilmarys, ciconiz,) Stra. ih 
- 5 N. 397. 19899 f 8 4 | f 
| 15 | which 


7 


Alas, Preetus, and Bellerophm, 393 


which temple was her monument and that of Lynceus; for 
they were both buried in the ſame tomb, IB. In Argos was 
alſo a monument of the ſons of Egyptus, where their heads 
were buried; which the Danaids brought to their father; for 
the murder was committed at Lerna, where their bodies were 
left, B. 24. Thefe monuments ſeem to have been erected by 
Lynceus, who ſucceeded to the crown after the death of Da- 
naus, B. 16. Strabo mentions the ſepulchre of Danaus as 
tanding in the middle of the forum of Argos in his time, viii. 
þ- 371-3 ſo Pauſanias, who places near it the honorary tomb 
(rapec x4y0c). of thoſe Argives that fell in the war againſt 
Troy, ii. 20. ee e, OR „ <> 
4548, the ſon of Lynceus and Hypermneſtra ſucceeded, 
whence Argos is called Abantẽi Arci, Ovid. Met. xv. 164. 
He had two ſons, PRG TUS and ACRISIUS, (hence called 
AbantiZde ), who contended: about the crown. Prœtus got 
poſſeſſion of it firſt. He had three daughters Proetides ), ſome 


ſay more, who having preſumed to prefer themſelves to Juno. 


in point of beauty, were by her affected with ſuch inſanity 
that they imagined themſelves to be cows, Virg. Ecl. vi. 48. 
They. were cured by Melumpus, dic, the ſon of Amythaon, 
Ovid. Met. xv. 325.3 Stat. Theb. iii. 453. by the application of 
Hellebore, from whom a ſpecies of that drug was called M- 

LAMPODIUM, Plin. xxv. 5. % 21. Wee | 5 — 


© BELLEROPHON, v. enter, the ſon of Glaucus, and grand. 


lon of Sisfphus, Pauſan. ii. 4. by EurymEde, 4pollodor. i. 9. 
3- according to others, the fon of Neptune and Zurynꝭ me, 
Hygin. 157. being obliged to fly from Corinth for the murder 
of Bellerus (whence his name, q. Bex poreve, Belleri inter- 
factor), took refuge at the court of Prœtus. The wife of Prœ- 
tus, called Antæa or Stenobæa, fell in Yove with Bellerophon; 
but finding him treat her advances with diſdain, ſhe accuſed 
him to her huſband of attempts on her virtue. Preetus, un- 
willing to violate the laws of hoſpitality, ſent him to b#tes, 
the king of Lycia, his wife's father, with a letter defiring him 
to put Belleröphon to death, and mentioning the cauſe; 
whence letters unfavourable to the bearer were called Letters of 
Belleriphon. Iobätes did not himſelf chuſe to ſlay Bellerophon, 
ut ſent him on various expeditions, in which he thought he 
muſt neceffarily periſh ; firſt againſt the CHIMARA, a dread- - 
ful monſter, hich continually vomitèd flames, Lucret. v. 
902.3 Serv, in Virg. An. vi. 288. vii. 78 5.; Horat. od. ii. 17. 
3. W. 2. 16. and at that time laid waſte the country of Lycia, 
ing the head of a lion, the _ of a goat, and the 3 
| 3 | @ 
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dragon, Ovid. Met. ix. 646. Some give the 
Chimæra three heads, Scholigſt. in Horat. i. 27.3 Palaephat, 
29.3 ſo Hygin. 57. hence called TRIToRMISs, Horat. i. 27. 24. 
This monſter Bellerophon flew, by the aid of a winged horſe, 
called Peg2ſus, which he received from Minerva, Pauſan. ii. 4. 


of a ſerpent or a 


hence he is called tetricus domitor CHIMERE,. Ovid. Trift. ii. 
397. He was next ſent againſt the Soljmi, and then againſt 
the Amazons, Apollodor. ii. 3. both of whom he conquered, 
Homer. I. vi. 155. &c. Upon his return Iobates gave him 


his other daughter in marriage. Stenobæa, hearing of it, 


hanged herſelf, Hygin. 57. Bellerophon, elated with his ſuc- 


ceſs, tried to fly to heaven on Pegaſus; but the horſe being 
ſtung by an Inſet (efirum ) ſent by Jupiter, threw his rider, 


Horat. ed. iv. 11. 26. who fell to the earth and broke his limbs, 


on the Alcian plains, Ovid. in Bide, 25 7. in Cilicia, near the 

river Pyramus, Strab. xii. 55. where D wandered up and 

down during the reſt of his life in ſorrow and dejection, He 

mer. Il. vi. 201.; Cic. T. ; <A ii. 26. Pegiſus, however, con- 

tinued his flight towards 

conſtellations, Hygin. poet. Aftron. ii. 18. | | 

 _ PeGisvs was fo called from T1yn, a fountain, becauſe pro- 
duced near. the ſprings of the ocean. He is ſaid to have been 

the ſon of Neptune and the Gorgon Meduſa, Hygin. Air. 


it. 18. or to have ſprung from the blood of the Gorgon when 


flain by Perſeus, Ovid. Met. iv. 78 5. Strab. viii. 379. hence 
called MEpuszvus kap us, Ovid. Fu v. 8. and GorGoNEvs 
CABALLUS, | Juvenal. iii. 118. While drinking at the fountain 
Pirene in Corinth, he is faid to have been caught by Bellero- 


hon. By the ſtroke of his hoof againſt a rock he is ſaid to 


aye produced the fountain on mount Helicon called Hiero- 
crint; (ix xpmn, equi font, Strab. ib.; Ovid. Faſt. v.). 
Met. v. 256. or Fons CaBaLtinus, Perſ. Prol. 1. hence the 
Muſes are called P=zcastÞes, Ovid. ep. xv. 27. 


Bellerophon is ſaid firſt to have taught the art of riding, 


Plin, vii. 56. hence he is celebrated for his {kill in horſeman- 
fhip, Herat. iii. 12. 7. Bs nl = | 
PRE TUS, being attacked by his brother Aeriſius, fled to 
his ſather-in-law' Jobates Supported by him, he ſoon returned 
with an army. A battle was fought with equal ſucceſs, and 
the war terminated by a treaty. | Prœtus got Tiryns and the 
maritime towns; Acrifius retained Argos and the inland towns, 
 Pauſan. ii. 25. Apollodur. ii. 2. 


ACRISIV 


ven, and was placed among the 


Daxae i 
braſz 0 


rarded 


Aeriſur and Penſuu. 395 


-  ACRISTUS had an only daughter, called DANAE. Being 
forewarned by an oracle that he ſhould be ſlain by his grand- 
ſon, he confined Dane in a ſtrong brazen or iron tower“, 
under the ſtricteſt guard. But Jupiter procured admiſſion to 
her, according to the fable, by converting himſelf into a ſhower 
of gold, and entering through the tiles, Horaf. od. iii. 16. 1. 
Danie having brought forth a' male child, afterwards called 
PERSEUS, {divite nimbo, i. e. aurco ortus, Lucan. ix. 659.) 
was put into a cheſt with her ſon, and thrown into the fo - 
By the direction of Jupiter ſhe was driven on the iſland Seri- 
phus. N C_ up by fiſhermen, (Strabp ſays by Dictes, 
x. 487. ; ſo Apollodorus, ii. 4. 1.), ſhe was brought to Polydec- 
ter, the king of the iſland. There her ſon was educated 'by - 
Dictys, the king's brother. When Perſeus: grew up, the king 
propoſed marrying his mother; and upon her rejeQting his 
propoſal, he determined to uſe violence, Strab. ib. But balile 
afraid of Perſeus, and wiſhing to remove him out of the way, 
he ſent him into Africa to Fetch the head of the Gees Wh 
diſa, a female monſter with ſnakes inſtead of hair, which“ 
turned every one that looked at her face into ſtone, Ovid... 
Met. iv. in. Lucan. ix. 65. 2.; Serv. in Virg. An. vi. 289. 
not doubting but he would ' periſh in the attempt. But Per- 
ſeus ere! ſucceſsful by the aſſiſtance of Minerva, Pau- 
ſan. ii. 21, from whom he received a brazen ſhield, which 


J KTV 


me reflected the image of objects, like à looking glaſs,” Eucan. ix. 
us 669. : he alſo received various gifts from the other gods; from 
tain Vulcan, a ſcimitar of adamant z from Mercury, winged ſhoes, 
ew called talaria, and a helmet which rendered him inviſible, &c. 
4 to Hthein. Feet. Aftron. ii. 12. Some ſay, that he received alſo a 
1 faulchion or ſcimitar, or crooked ſword {HARPE ), from Mer- 
v. . cury, Apollodor. ii. 4. 2. who had flain with it the hundred 
- the eyed Argus, Lucan. ix. 664.; Ovid. Met. v. og. hence called 
| hare Cyllsnis, Ib. & Lucan. ib. OO ³˙¹. 
ding, MEDUSA was the daughter of Phorcus by. the nymph Ce- 
man- thy, whom Neptune haying violated in the temple of Pallas, 
that goddeſs turned her hair into ſnakes, Ovid. Ep. xiv 134. 
46 Mer. iv. 800. whence Phorcynis, -idis, is put for Meduls $ 
\rned head, Id. Met. v. 230. 1 . 18 2 12 EI 1 55 | 
he * Turri: abenea, Horat. od. iii. 16. 1.; Ovid. Amor. ii. 19. 27. Thalamue 
ferreque” perennis;, Ib. ili. 4. 2. {ferrata dem,) Propert. ii. 20. 12. erase 
owns, an cireumdata muro,) Id. ii. 32. 59. or In a ſubterraneous cavern lined with 
| "als or iron, Payſan. iii. 23, Sophoel. Antig. 935. perhaps below the tower; 
NT prarded by watchful dogs; {vigilum canum triſles excybis,) Horat: ib, 4 
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Alfter this Perſeus went into Ethiopia, where he freed Ay. 


 DROMEDA, the daughter of Cepheus, king of that county, 


from a ſea-monſter, commonly called a Whale, {cetoc v. cetu,) 
to which ſhe was expoſed. Her mother Caſſipe, v. -peia, or 


Calſſepeia, had provoked the ſea-nymphs by. preferring her own 
beauty to-theirs 3 on which account Neptune, taking part in 


” 


their quarrel, ſent a deluge and a whale on the country. The 


oracle of Jupiter Ammon being conſulted about the means of 


9 
"2 . 


removing that F. ordered Andromeda: to be expoſed to 
the monſter, This 

ſubmit to; and bound | 
© Perſeus, ho had fallen in love with her, | 
and looſed Andromeda, ee e Some {ay 


eps was. forced: by his. ſubjects to 
is. daughter with 1 to a rock, 
flew the monſte, 


that he turned the monſter into ſtone 


| y. preſenting the head 
of Meduſa. Perſeus, as a recompence,. received , Andromeda 
in marriage. Phineusj the brother of Cepheus, to whom ſhe 
wo been formerly betrothed, conſpiring. againſt the life of 
2erſeus, was turned into ſtone, . ur. Ii. 4-3-3 Hy 


LEE : 


+ 64: & Afr. i. I. & 12. with a great many ef his comps 


nions, Ovid. Met“ v. 12666. 
Pliny fays it was at Foppe, a maritime town in Pheenicy, 
that Andromeda was expoſed, v. 31, / 34-3 ſo Mela, i. 11; 
Strabd, 293-7759. Joſephus relates that. part of her chains 
iſted in his time, de Bell. Jud. iii. 29. 


Perſeus, upon his return to Seriphus, finding that Polyder- 


tes continued to moleſt his mother by his importunity, turned 
him into a ſtone by ſhewing to him the head of Meduſa, toge- 
ther with a number of Seriphians, Id. x. 487. and placed 
Dictys on the throne, Apallador. ii. 4. 5 3- The moſt extras 
gant fables are recorded about the effects of this head; as the 
turning of Atlas, king of Mauritania, into a mountain, Ovid. 
Met. iv. 632.—662. & c. The winged horſe. Pegaſus ſprung 
from the blood of Meduſa ; and from the drops which fel 
from it as Perſeus: flew through the air over Lybia, ſprung 
thoſe ſerpents which have ſince infeſted that country, Luca. 
ix. 696. &c.z Ovid. Met. iv. 617. According to agreement 
Perſeus gave the Gorgon's bead to Minerva, Lucan. is. 666. 
who placed it in her gs or ſhield, B. 658. 
After performing theſe and other ve Perſeus returned 
to Peloponneſus with his wife and mother, to ſee bis grand. 
father Acriſius. But Acrifius, ſtill afraid of the oracle, had {ft 
Argos and gone to Larifla in Theſſaly, the king of which, Te 
tamias, was about to celebrate funeral games in honour of bi 
father, This having been publiſhed through the . 
, "* J 


Perſeus ena bis Deſcendants „ „ 


ſtates, Perſeus went thither to contend. Here he happened to 
kill Acriſius, who was preſent, without 1 intention, by an acci- 
dental ſtroke of the 5 or r quoit, Hodor. ii. 4. 4. of which 
he is ſaid to have been the inventor, auſan. ii. 10. Hyginus 


makes this to hay ed. in # the e 
of e d e lays, c. 63. 100 


oma. 5 
es with the common account,..c. rr; all. tl 
delle adventures of e £0 often alluded to 5 
the poets, and therefore neceflary to be known, are Aae | 
N by different. authors. 

to return to Argos 3 after the death of bis 
aer, F us exchanged ba Ke om with his couſin, 


penthes, the ſon e of Tipu e 

time towns. if 4 1 
'Perſchs afterwards T7 roms, and Fr it he ſeat 

of his government, Pa 2 viii. 377% 1 * 


hr. 1, Perſeus reigned 1 for ſereral ears. * Af 7 tus 
death he was tranſlated into a conſtellation, TE il. 43. 
as likewiſe were Andromeda, Cepheus, and Sah xt 153 
Cic. Nat. D. -i. 43. hence Pater Andromedes is put for Ce- 
pheus, Horat. od. Iii. 9. 17. Perſeus is called ACRISIONLADES, 
from.his grandfather Rees 85 Ovid. Met. v. 70, ABANTIADES» 
from Abas his great-grandfather, B. iv. 8 and INacnnRB, 
from his great-great-prandfather Inac 2 and aurigna { 
frater Palladis, from the enen of his birth, B. v. 250. 
Perſeus was ſucceeded by his ſon STHeNSLDs, and he 
be both of whom e over Argos, Rk 


” Ihe betenden of Perſeus wor ele Pants, Fi _ . | 
1.9. erſeus is called Acriſioniddes, as being 
Acriſius, Ovid. Met. ce BR e A e 1. and 
ABANTIADES, as bein great-grandſon of Abas, Ovid. Me 
J. 138. iv. 707. which is joined as an epithet to Acriſius, 5. | 
iv. 607, and alſo; put fer Belleraphon, Id. Amor. ill. 12+ 34. 
From PxRSE85, the eldeſt ſon of 3 by Andro 1 ; 
he left with Cepheus, the N of Perſia are Gd 6 * 
have been Fans Abollodor. Ii. 4. 5 12 5 

Perſeus was the grandfather of Hercules, both by the father's 
and mother's ſide; W £4264 the father of Alcmxna, the 
mother of Hercules, and Alcæus, the father of Am - «roy | 
the e INT of. dE tt TG * fons of Perſeus, 5 
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5 " HercvuLEs | 
There are faid to have been ſeveral heroes of the name of 
Hercules. Cicero recounts fix, Nat. D. iii. 16. 


The wife of Sthenklus was big with Euryſtheus, and Alc- 
mena with Hercules, at the ſame time. Jupiter ordained that 
' whichſcever of the two children was born firſt, ſhould rule o- 
ver the other. By the influence of Juno, ' Euryſtheus was 
born firſt, and two months before the time. Thus Hercules 
"became ſubje& to him. Hence the Twelve Labours, which 


Euryſtheus (called STHENELEIUs rs, fc. Herculis, Ovid, ep. 


' ix. 25.) is ſaid to have impeſed upon him. | 
„Juno, (called novgrca. Herculis, Ovid. cp. ix. 8.) wiſhing 
to deſtroy this hero in his cradle, ſent two ſnakes to kill him; 
but Hercules ſqueezed them to death with his hands, Ovid. epif. 
Ix. 21.3 Plaut. Amphit. v. 1. 55. This hatred of Juno follow- 


ell Hercules through life. But her endeavours to cruſh him, 


_ _ (only ſerved to render him more illuſtrious, (premends ſuftulit,) 


Ovid. ep. is. 11. F 
Hercules, when a young man, is ſaid to haye been accoſted 
iin a ſolitary place by Virtue and Pleaſure, under female forms, 
Who both iel by every argument to gain the preference in his 
affections. Hercules, after ſerious reflection, choſe Virtue. 
This fable Socrates is ſaid. to have borrowell from the philoſo- 
pher Prodlcus, a native of the iſland Cos, Xenophon. Memo- 
_ "wabil. ii. 21. whence Cicero calls it HRRcULES Propicrus, Of. 
i. 8 XEgNOPHONTIUS, v. - raus, Fam. v. 12. a 


- R " 


| e twelve labours {athla, laborer, certamina, v. premia, ) 
"impoſed on Hercules by Euryſtheus were, 1. He flew a large lion 
in the Nemwzan wood, and afterwards wore his ſkin for a co- 
vering, Firg. En. vill. 205.3 Stat. Silv. iv. 2. 50.3 Hygin. 30-3 
2 , it. 5.2. He killed a water-fnake (HYDRA v/Ex- 
- -CEETRA) of immenſe ſize, in the lake Lerna, having ſeven heads, 
ſome fay fifty, ſome an hundred; when one of the heads was 
eut off, others ſprang up its place, Serv. in Virg. En. vi. 287- 
At laſt Hercules diſpatched this monſter by the application of fire, 
' LaBant. in Itat., ii. 377. He dipt his arrows in Its gall, which 
rendered the wounds they inflicted incurable : — 3. He caught 
or flew the huge boar of Erymanthus, in Arcadia, Ovid. ep. ix. 
87.—4. Alto the brazen-footed ſtag or hind, on mount Mæ- 
nalus.—— 5. He ſhot with his arrows, or drove away with the 
ſound of timbrils, the birds called Stymphalides, which cob 


* 


: ” 13 - —_— . SY 5 
- * 


human fleſh, Payſ. viii. 22.; Strab. viii. 371.6. He clean- 
ſed in one day the ſtables of Augias or Augeat, in which 3000 
oxen had ſtood for many years without being cleaned, by 

turning the courſe. of the river Alpheus, or, as others ſay, of 

of the Peneus.——7. He brought alive to Mycenz, a wild bull, 

2 which laid waſte the iſland of Crete; or, as others ſay, the 

c- bull of which Paſiphie was enamoured, Hygin. 30.; Dial, "WR 
at 14,—_—s. He ſlew Diomedes, king of „and his four 


o- borſes or mares, which that tyrant fed on human fleſh, (ui 
28 dhe pauit eguas, ) Ovid. ep. ix. 67. & 89.z Diodor. ir. 15. 
les . He flew the three-bodied Geryon or Geryönes, king 
ich of Gades, and carried off his cattle, Ovid. cp. ix. 9119. 
9. He conquered the AMAZONS, female warriors who lived 
near the Euxine ſea on the river Thermödon, and took from 
ng their queen Hippolytè a beautiful girdle, | Hygin. ib.; Diodor. ive 
m; 16—11. He killed the dragon that kept the golden apples 
if. of the garden of the Heſperides, near mount Atlas in Africa; 
W. hence called SorokEs ArRA, Juvenal. v. 152. and brought 
im, the apples to Euryſtheus. —— 12. He dragged the three-head- 
li, el dog, Cerbèrus, from the infernal regions, Ovid. Met. vii... 
| 410. . 03-3: F arg. An, m. . br 
ted Hercules performed ſeveral other exploits {parerga } beſides 
ms, thoſe called his Twelve Labours. He flew the giant Antæus in 
his Lybia, the ſon of Neptune and Terra, who when tired, was 
tue. aways refreſhed when he touched his mother earth; but Her- 
oſo- cules perceiving this, killed him by raifing him from the 
mo- pound, and ſqueezing him to his breaſt, Ovid. ep. ix. 71 &c. ; 


Lacan. iv. 590. &c.; Juvenal. iii. 89. # Ms 
Hercules alſo ſlew the giants Albion and Borgios, in Gallia Nar- 
lena, Mel. ii. 5. and Busiris, the ſon of Neptune, and king of 
leypt, who uſed to ſacrifice his gueſts W - hence called 
ilaudatur, infamous, by Virgil, G. iii. 5. his altars imm3ites, 
o.; cruel, Stat. T heb. xii. 154. He ſtrangled the robber Cacus, 
Ex- vho ſpit fire, Serv, in Virg. viii. 193. Liv. i. . He ſhot 
eads, tte eagle which devoured the heart of Prometheus. He de- 
Was hered Hęſdne, the daughter of Laomedon, ng of Troy, from 
287. 2 whale to which ſhe was expoſed. This whale was ſent to 


f fire, neſt Troy, by Neptune, becauſe Laomedon defrauded that 
rhich od and Apollo of the hire which he promiſed them for aſſiſt-. 
aught my him to build the walls of that city, Diador. iv. 42.3 Ovid. , 

P. ix. | Met. xi. 202, &c. ; Horat. od. ii. 3. 21. to which Virgil alludes, 
Mæ- 6. i. 502.3 So Dido, n. iv. 542. and the Harpies, in calling 

ch the i de Trojans Laomedontiadæ, Ib. iii. 248. Hercules and Tela- 

ed on non, in their way to Colchis with Jaſon, happening to come 


Trop, flew the whate. When Laomedon refuſed to give bt 
1 5 1 
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to him Heſiöne, according to agreement, Hercules took 
Troy, flew Laomedon,- beſtowed' the kingdom on his infant 
ſon Podarces,' afterwards called Prrimvs, from his being ran- 
ſomed, (70 v planb) and gave Heſidne in marriage to 
Telamom, king of Salamis, the firft that mounted the wall; 
who had by her Teucet and Ajax, Hygin. 31. & 80.; Serv. in 
Ng Zn. i. 623. Ovid: Mel. xi. 217.217. 
Hercules freed Theſeus from the priſon of Aidoneus, king 
of the Moloſſi, into which he had been thrown when he went 
with Pirithöus, to carry off the wife or daughter of that king, 
Allan. iv. 5. Some ſay that Pirithous was given up to be de- 
voured by Moloſſian dogs. The circumſtances” of this ſtory 
are thought to have given riſe to the fable of theſe two heroes 


going down to helf to carry off Pfoſerpine; ſee Perizonius on 

. 
Hercules aſſiſted Jupiter in his war againſt the giants, Di- 
dor. iv. 15. and is repreſented as criumphin on this account, 
Sil. xvii. 654: At the defire of Atlas he is ſaid to have ſup- 
ported heaven on his ſhoulders, Albric. 22.; Ovid. ep. ix. 1). 
& 58. Having over-run' tlie greateſt part of Africa and clear- 

el it of wild beaſts, he paſſed oyer into Spain; and having 

ſubdued it, tie fixed two pillars or mountains, one on each fide 
pf the Straits, called Abyla and Calpe. Some fay, that former- 
ly the Atlantic and Mediterranean were disjoined; and that 
Hercules made à communication between them by digging 

through che Straits, Diodor. iv. 888. 
Hercules ſubdued and extirpated the Centaurs, a people in 
Theſſaly near mount Pelion, Half men and half horſes, Ovid. 

cp. ix. 99. faid' to have been produced by Ixion, a king of that 

country, on a cloud, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 20. hence called Noni- 
GERNE ef BIMEMBRES, Virg. n. viii. 293. 

Hercules had ſeveral wives. His firſt was NARd, the 
daughter of Creon, king of Thebes. Lycus, the ſon of Nep- 
tune, having offered violence to Megära in the abſence of 
Hercules, Was flain by that hero. But Juno, offended at this 
murder, rendered Hercules delirious; and in a fit of madneſs 
he ſlew both Megira and her fons, ſuppoſing them to be the 

© childten of Euryſtheus, Senec. Here. or ; B. is faid to hare 
been afſlicted with this inſanity by Juno, for having refuſed to 
obey the commands of Euryſtheus. When he recovered thc 
uſe of his reaſon he conſulted the oracle of Apollo, and was 
told that he muſt ſubmit to the will of that prince for twelve 
Fears, according to the 'ordinance of Jupiter, Apollodor. ii. 4. 
. 12, —— Hyginus relates that Hercules, provoked becauſe the 


SM oracle 
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oracle would not return. ug reſponſe, carried off the tripods 
Fab. 32. A conflict enſued between Apollo and him concern- 
ing it, Pauſan. iii. 21. but they were paciſied by . the other | 
„I. x. 13. Hercules however, on this account, was ad- 
ee to ſerve OMenALe, queen of Lydia, for three years, 
and was conducted tlüther by Mercury, Hygin- il. By her he 
had a fon, called LAuus, Ovid. ep. ix. * *. 5 8 
Lydia conſum Amphitryoniddæ, Stat. Theb. x. 646, To pleate 
Omphiie, Hercules is repreſented as ſpinning among her hand- 
maids, While ſhe covers berſciftin his lion's in, takes up his 
club, and often ſtrikes him with her ſandals, 'for the aukward 
manner in which. he held the diſtaff, Terent. Bun; v. g. 3-3 C- 
vid; Faft. ii. 305. &c. ep. ix. 57. & 73. &. Propert- ili. 11. 
17. But others ſay that Hercules was reduced to this ſervi- 
tude for having ſlain Iphitur, the ſon of Eurytur, king of A&-' 
chalia, a town in Lacania. | This Eurytus had a beautiful 
daughter, called ILE, ¶Eurytis, dit, Ovid, ep, ix. 1850 whom 
he promiſed to give in marriage to the perſon who ſhould yan- 
quith him and his ſons in ſhooting-:the arrow. Hercules did 
ſo; but Eurytus, notwithſtanding, refuſed to give him hi 
daughter, alledging as an. excuſe his apprehenſion leſt ſhe 
ſhould ſhare the fate of Megära. On this account Hercules 
being a ſecond time deprived of his reaſon, is ſaid to have 
lain [phitus, although he was the only perſon of the family 
that urged his father to fulfil his engagements, Diodor. iv. 31-3 
Apolloder. ii. G.; Homer. Odyſc. xxl, (prope init. But mytholo- - 
pits differ about this, as well as about other particulary con- 
B 5 415 inrt po opens Ber 
When Neleus, king of Pylos, would not perform to Hercu- 
les the uſual expiatory ceremonies for this murder, Apellodor. 
ü. 6, or for that of Megara, Hygin. 3 1. Hercules' flew him 
and his ſcois, BB. except Neſtor, Who was then in Troy, 10. 
10. Elian ſays, that Hercules ſpared him, and gave him his 
father's kingdom, iv. 5. only, however, according to Pauſa- 
nis, as a depoſit or ttuſt, ii. 18. Ovid makes Neſtor ſpeak 
of Hercules as an enemy, Met. xii. 48. SK e. 
The moſt noted wit of Hercules was DEJANIRA, the 
daughter of Oenzvs, king of Calydon in Ætolia, whence ſhe 


is called CaLypoxns, ois, Ovid. Met. ix. 112. Among her 


numerous ſuitors was Acht öus, the ſon of Oceanus and 
Terra, or 'Fethys, god of. the river of that name, who. fought - 
with Hereules dn her account,  Pau/an. iii. 18. vi. 19, Being 
inferior in the conteſt, he changed himſelf firſt” into a fnake; 
and then into a bull. Hercules broke off one of his horns; 
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hence Achelous is ſaid to be Herruleũ turpatus gymnade (i, Fa 
exercitio } vultus Amnis, Stat. Theb. iv. 106. which the Naid des 


or river nymphs filled with apples and flowers, and conſe- 


* 


F 


crated' it to the goddeſs of plenty, Ovid. Met. ix. 88. hence 


called Coxngcorra,'v. -In, in one word oritwo. But Ovid, 


in another place, makes this the horn which fell from the goat 


4malthea, Faſt. v. 119. &c. Strabo explains this fable by ob- 
ferving, that Hercules, to gratify his father-in-law, confined 
the river within its banks by mounds, and cutting canals, and 


thus produced plenty in the country, x. p. 459-3. fo Diodorus, 
iv. 35. f 18 8 i N e l 5 
Flercules being once on a journey with Dejanira, was ſtopt 


= the river Evenus, then ſwollen with rain. The centaur 


ESSUS accoſted him, anxious about his wife, and offered 
to convey her fafe to the oppoſite bank. Hercules entruſted 
her to his charge, and followed himſelf by ſwimming. But 


when he reached the oppoſite bank, he was alarmed by thc 


cries of his wife, whom. Neſſus attempted to carry off. Her- 
cules ſhot an arrow, and mortally wounded him. Neſſus, ex- 
piring, gave Dejanira his tunic, beſmeared with blood and in- 
Red with-poilpn; telling her it had the power of reclaiming 


; 
s 


_ *2 huſband from unlawful atnours, Ovid. - ib. 100.— 133. 4. 


Ix. 141. & 161. Diodorus aſcribes this virtue to a philtrc 
which Neſſus gave her, iv. 36. ; | 


Some time after Hercules, to revenge himfelf on Eurytus 
for refuſing him his daughter Ie, took Achalia by ſtorm, 
"killed Eurjtut with his ſons, and carried off I8/ . She ac- 


companied him to mount O27a, where he was going to offer 


a ſolemn ſacrifice to Jupiter. Having failed to provide a pro- 
per dreſs for that ſervice, he diſpatched his ſervant Lichas to 
aſk one from Dejanira. She, in a fit of jealouſy, ſent the 
poiſoned robe which ſhe: had received from Neſſus. Hercules 
having put it on, was inſtantly ſeized with an incurable dil- 
_ © eaſe. The tunic ſtuck to his ſkin ſo that it was impoſſible to 
pull it off. At laft, unable to. endure the racking pain which 


conſumed him, Stat. 7 heb. xi. 234. he cauſed. a funeral pile 


to be erected; and ſpreading: over it the ſkin of the Nemæan 
lion, he laid himſelf upon it as on a couch, leaning his head on 
Bis club, and then ordered the pile to be ſet on fire. Phioc- 
AItlet, the fon of Pæan, ¶ Pæanider, ) is ſaid to have performed 
for him this laſt ſervice, for which, Hercules preſented him 
with his bow and arrows, Hygin. 36.3 Ovid. Met. ix. 136.— 
f 238.; Cic. Tuc. ii. 7. & 8.; Diodor. iv. 38. | . 
Hercules after his death was worſhipped as a god; and 
Juno, dropping her hatred againſt him, gave him to 


wife her 
daugh ter 
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ra, who married Iöle, Ovid. Met: ix. 279. 3 


|  PELOFS, the father of Atreus, came from Phrygia in Alia, 


- - Jlaus, ſettled a colony in Sardinia, Diodor. 28. 
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dzughter Has, the  goddefs of youth, Ovid. Eeff. vi. 65. | 


Dejanira, from grief for what. ſhe had done, ſlew herſelf, Hy- 


gin. 36. & „ f 


Hercules left, by his different wives, a great many children “. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed: was HILL us, his eldeſt fon by - Dejani- 

After the death of Hercules, his deſcendants, called HER 
clipx, were obliged by Euryſtheus, ta leave Peloponneſus, 
Pauſan. i. 32. They found refuge at Athens, and with the 
aſiſtance of the Athenians attempted to regain their native 
country. Euryſtheus, having marched aan them, was flain 
in battle, Strab. viii. 377. or in flying from it, by Hyllus, 
who cut off his head, and preſented it to Alemèna, the mo- 
ther of Hercules, Apollodor. ii. 8. 1. The Heraclidæ, how- 
ever, did not effect their purpoſe: For ATREUS, che ſon 
of Pelops, and uncle to Euryſtheus by the mother's ſide, to 
e e 
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Strab. vii. 321. viii. 365. and having by his wealth gained 
power among the indigent inhabitants, gave his name ( Pelq- 
ponneſus ), to the country , 1b. & Thucydid: ij. h. 

He is ſaid in Herodotus to have conquered it, vii- 8. & 
His father TaxvrALus was king of Phrygia; and Strabo aſ- 


8 


Cribes their wealth to the rich mines in that country g, xiv. 680. 
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* Apollodorus, who relates at great length the exploits of Hercules, ii. 4. 9. 
—8. 1. recounts the names of his children, 13. 7. Some particulars re- 
corded of him in this reſpect are as incredible as his other feats. Th-fivs or 
Theſpius, the ſon of Erechtheus, the king of TB, had fifty daughters, (called 
Neutrantia turba, as it is thought, from a town in Attica, Ovid, p. ix. 5T.) 
all of whom are ſaid to have had Tons by Hercules, Diodor. iv. 29. Pauſan. ix. 
26. & 27.3; Apollodor.. ii. 7. 6. & 8. (und nocte geniti, Stat. Sylv. iii. I. 4%. quinqua= 
ginta noftibus, ut Apollodoris dit, iv. 4. 10. Theſe when they grew up, headed by 

7 Hence Pelopeia regna, Peloponneſus, Stat. Theb. i. 117. Peopia phalanx, 
a band of Argives, IB. ii. 471. Peleptia menia, Argos or Mycenz, Virg. An, ii. 


| 193. Pelopide, -arum, the deſcendants of Pelops, on account of the crimes of 


tyrants, Cic, Fam. vii. 28. Att. xv. IE. 


Atreus and Thyeſtes, put for an | 2 Hp 
Vs d by the poets to have been the fon of Jupiter, and 


| TANTALUS is 


the only perſon admitted to feaſt with the gods, Ovid, Met. vi. 1742, To Hygin. + 
82.3 Dioder, iv. 74. From his inſolence, on account of this or of his riches, he is 
called Super bus, proud, Herat. od. ii. 18. 37. Having divulged the ſecrets of 
the gods, Hygin. & Dieny/. Ib. whente he is called FAI Ax, Star,” Theb: E 247. 
rip, Horat, eped, 18. 13. and GAARUTUs, Ovid. art; am, ii. 606. Sea 
| ; 8 3 E 2 | _ 


yy 
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Pelops married Hir ropauia, v. -#m?, the only daughter of 
- OENOMAUS, king of Piſa in Elis. This prince being ad- 
viſed by the oracle to beware of a ſon-in-law, that he might 
prevent the marriage of his daughter, propoſed to give her to 
no one but the perſon who ſhould vanquiſh him in a chariot- 
race; but ſtipulated, that if the ſuitor was defeated he ſhould 
Joſe his life. The courſe was from Piſa to the iſthmus of Co- 
 ritith, Gnomäus had very fleet horſes, ſaid to have been pro- 

duted from the winds; and thus he conquered and flew thir- 
teen ſuitors; hence he is called Pius. ſacer meturndus habenis, 
Stat. 'Theb. ii. 166. At laſt Pelops, having bribed Myrtilus, 
the king's charioteer, to give his maſter an inſufficient chariot, 
which might break down in the (courſe, gained the victory. 
The wy periſhed in conſequence of the fall : Diodorus fays 
that he flew himſelf, iv. 73. Thus Pelops obtained Hippoda- 
Tia and the kingdom of Piſa. Myrtilus, claiming his reward 
too importunately, was thrown: headlong into the ſea, called af- 
terwards from him Mare MrrToum, I. & Hygin. 84.; Serv. 
in Virg. G. iii. 6-3 Scholiaft. in Horat. od. i. 1. 14.3 Ovid. in Bi- 


de, 369. Atreus and Thyeſtes were the ſons of Pelops and 


Ini the beginning of the reign of Atreus the Heraclide, un- 
der Hyllus, made a ſecond attempt to recover the poſſeſſions 
of their aneeſtors. Hyllus propoſed to the Peloponneſians to 
determine the matter by ſingle combat with any champion 


they ſhouldchoole. | This propoſal being accepted, it was 2. 


greed, that if Hyllus was ſucceſsful, the Heraclidæ ſhould ob- 
tain what belonged to their fathers; but if he was vanquiſhed, 
they ſhould retire and not ſeek to return, ſor one hundred 


alſo Al. vi. 213. he was puniſhed in the internal regions, Diary & Hygin. Did. 
But the puniſhment of Tantalus is commonly aſcribed to a different cauſe. 
Having invited the gods to an entertainment, in order to try their divinity, he 
flew his ſon Pelops, and cauſed him to be dreſſed and ſet before them. They 
all abſtained from the horrid food, except Ceres, who ate one of the ſhoulders. 
Jupiter reſtored the boy to liſe, and Ceres gave him an ivory ſhoulder for that 
which ſhe bad eaten, Serv. in Firg. G. iti. 7.3 Hygin. 83.; Lada in Theb. i. 
230. iv. 591. ; Ovid. Met. vi. 405. &c. whence Pelops is called ANTALFIDES EBUR- 
kus, Ovid. Trift, ii. 385. For thiscrime T.ntälus was puniſhed in the inſernal 
regions with perpetual thirſt, which he could not quench, although he ſtood up to 


the cEin in water, Homer. Odyſ. xi. Cic. Tiſc. i. g. the ſtream always flying from - 


his lips, while he ſtrove to catch it, Herat. Sat. i. 1. 68. he was alſo tortured with 
- conſtant hunger, although the moſt delicious ſruits were hanging on a tree within 
his reach 3 but when he attempted to ſeize them, a blaſt uf wind drove them 
from bim, Homer. 1b. 776i, Tantale, nulla Deprenduntur aque ; gue imminet, 7 
: fgit arbos}, Ovid. Met. iv. 458. Some alſo repreſent a ſtone avevery moment 

threatening to fall upon him, Cic. T»/e, ©. iv. 16. according to Horace this 

ſable repreſcats the ion of a miſer, 4b. 70. | 
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rears. Ech&mur, king of Tegea, was the champion fiutd on - 
E Hyllus; and the Heratlide, according to agreement, 
departed, | Herodot. ix. 26.3 Panuſan; i. 41. e e aria * 


THYESTES:is faid to have had children by -AEropay the 
wife of Atreus, -Qvid. Triſt. ii. 391. hence called fraternus 
ADI. TER; Stat. Siſv. v. 1:58. In revenge for which Atreus 
firſt baniſhed him, and then pretendling a reconciliation, re- 
called him; and having ordered theſe children to be lain, 
cauſed them to be ſerved up to Thyeſtes their father at an en- 
tertainment 3 and whilſt he was eating, made the arnis and 
heads of the boys to be brought in to him. The Sun is re- 
ported to have turned away his chariot, or to have hid his face, 
that he might not ſee ſuch execrable wickedneſs, Hygin. 88.3 
Srv. in Virgo Ha. i. $72.3 Horat. Art; P. 186. ot to have 

t riſing, Lucan. i. 543. 
whence Mycence is ſaid to have been darkened by the abſence 
of the ſun, f caliguntes abrupto ſale, Stat. Theb. i. 325. Atreus 
ws aſſaſſinated by Ægiſthus, the ſon of Thyeſtes by Pelopẽa, 
his own daughter, Hiygin. ib. Apollodor. iii. 10.3 Pauſan. ix. 
40. Z£g:/hus placed Thyeſtes on the throne ; but he was ſoon 
expelled by Agamemnon and Menelaus, the ſons of Atreus, 
and baniſhed to the iſland of Cythera, where he died, Did. 


AGAMEMNON| ſucceeded to the throne: of Mycene, and 


' Menelaus obtained the kingdom of Sparta or Lacediemon *,-- 


Agamemnon was one of the moſt powerful. princes of his 
time, particularly by ſea ; and on this. account was. choſen 


commander in chief of the Greeks-in their expedition againſt 


Troy. His dominions, therefore, as Thucydides obſerves, 


* They are both called ATzibz; Ving. A. i. 458. ii. 104. 415. & 500. 
Vut. 130. ix. 138. Horat. ed. i. 10. 13. ATrTpDes Minot ET Major, Ovid. 
Mu. xii. 623. 3 Art am. ili. 11. But when Atrides is put by itſelf, it ſtands for 
Agamemnon, Horat. ed. ii. 4. 7.3 Fp. i. 2. 12.3 Ovid. Met, ziil. 655. it is 
joined to Menelaus as an epithet; Fig. E. xi. 262. | DINE 

Agamemnon and Menelaus are faid to have been the ſons, not of Atreus, but 
of PliſthEnes, his brother; whence Plifibenius torus, the couch of memn 


| — art. am, 778. But as Pliſbenet died young, and Atrevr fa r. the- 


of educating his children; hence Agamemnon and Menelaus came to be 
«counted, the ſons of Atreus; Didys Cretenſit, i. init. Quinctilian mentions 
one PliſthEnes, infamous for his eſſeminacy, iiir 7. 19. but it is conjectured we 


_ here read CliſthEnes, the name of a perſon of this character, ridiculed 


Ariſtophiaves, - : . Fs ; 
Agamemnon is called, from his great-grandſather Tantalus, TAN TATIToza, 
+ ep. viii. 45+ xii. 616. 80 Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and Helen, 
Ya and her mother his daughters or deſcendants, (Tax TATIoEs, - dun), 


muſt | 


126 Fazulus Hiftory of Mycine: ' 
| muſt have been more extenſive than the inſignificant city of fol 


Mycenz or its territory, He furniſhed” a greater number of cia 
ſhips than any other leader; and is faid by Homer, Il. ii. 594, Ag 
to have ruled over many iſlands and all Argos, which he could on 
not have done without a conſiderable naval force, Thucydiy. pla 
Agamemnon married.CLYTEMN ASTRA, the daughter of ſto 
Tyndärus, (Tr aRISs, -idis,” Ovid. Triſt. ii. 396.) king of tre 
Sparta, and ſiſter of Helèna. He had by her ſeveral children, his 
of whom the moſt noted were, {phigenia and Oreftes. Thi 
When the Grecian: fleet, about to ſail for Troy, was de- ful 
. tained by contrary / winds, owing, as was ſuppoſed, to the fror 
wrath of Diana, whom Agamemnon had offended by killing clus 
one of - her favourite deer, Calchas, the ſoothſayer, being ail 
conſulted, declared, that to appeaſe the goddeſs, Iphigenia, the 
the daughter, of Agamemnon, muſt be facrificed. The / 
king at+ firſt was fired with | indignation at the propoſal, CA 
but at laſt yielded to the repreſentations of Ulyſſes ; who be- of / 
ing ſent to Mycenz, brought the virgin from her mother, un- dra. 
der pretext that ſhe was to be married to Achilles. She was her 
led to the altar as a victim, and juſt about to be ſacrificed, pred 
when ſhe ſuddenly diſappeared, and a ſtag was found in her 24). 
place. Diana taking pity on her, ſpread a miſt over the eyes Myc 
of thoſe who were preſent, and conveyed her in a cloud to the in h 
country of Taurica, now Crim Tartary, where ſhe became her 
prieſteſs of the temple of that goddeſs, Pauſam. ix. 19.; Hygin. Pay 
98. 3 Serv. in Virg. n. ii. 116.; ? * Met. xii. 30. &c. conv. 
Pont. iii. 2. 61. But Virgil ſays that ſhe: was actually ſacri- the f 
ficed, B.; ſo Lucretius, i. Q 717. : x 24 
After the taking of Lyrneſſus, in the diviſion of the poi], PYL 
CHRYSEIS, the daughter of Chryſes, the prieſt of Apollo, Af 
A 20 5 N fap ; ſever: 
* The number of ſhips ſ- rainſt T a thouſand hundred; 

 (Strabo ſays one 30 ii. TE W eee and is 
eighty fix, II. Ii. Virgil, one thouſand, Zn. ii. 197. fo Propertius, ii. 26. 38. a; 
Seneca, Troad. 709. and others” : See Hygin. 97.). but they were nothing but that ( 
mall open veſſels without decks, (H av ra ron xavappaxys t xorrrs,) carryiug with 
only a ſew men; the largeſt one hundred and twenty, and the ſmalleſt filty. conte 
Tue Scholiaſt on Thucydides, computing at a medium, that is eighty- five to Oy 
each, makes the whole number on the fleet amount to one hundred and table 
two thouſand men. All theſe ſerved both as mariners and bo- men. 16. 10. unity 
| This fleet, aembled at Aulis, a city of Beotix on the Euripus, _ fy T3 

Hee 2 2 _ imum Grecia Vires contemplata jus, N 
rod Achill. i. 4 To: 3 Gs 65010 think, might — reduced Troy Virg, ? 

in a ſhorter time than ten years. But the whole could not remain for any conh- 

derable time at once before the city. The want of proviſions obliged them * Her 
5 = iy parties to pillage differeut places, and even to cultivate the Cherſone- Amor, j 


fell 


* 


„ 


Asamemnon and Egifthus. 


fell to the ſhare of Agamemnon. , Chryſes came to the Gre- 
cian camp with a ſum of money to ranſom his daughter. But 
emnon, being fond of her, would not give her up. Up- 
on which Chryſes prayed to Apollo for aſſiſtance, who ſent a 
ague among the Greeks. On this account Agamemnon was 
obliged by the Grecian leaders, and chiefly by Achilles, to re- 
ſtore seis. But in revenge he took from Achilles his miſ- 
treſs Briseis. . Provoked at this, Achilles ſhut himſelf up in 
his tent, and refuſed to take any further concern in the war. 
The Greeks, deprived of his aſſiſtance, ſuſtained many. dread- 
ful defeats from Hector and the Trojans, At laſt, however, 
from reſentment on accouut of the death of his friend Patro- 
cus, and after the reſtitution of Briseis, he was again pre- 
nailed on to go out to battle, and flew Hector. This forms 
the principal ſubject of the Iliad of Homer. 
After the taking of Troy, in the diviſion of the captives, 
CA8 SANDRA, one cf the uten, of Priam, fell to the lot 
of Agamemnon, who was greatly enamoured of her. Caſſan- 
dra had obtained of Apollo the gift of prophecy * ; but upon 
her refuſal to gratify his deſires, the god ordained that her 
predictions ſhould never be believed, Serv. in Virg. An. ii. 
247.3 Hygin. 93. She. warned Agamemnon not to return to 
Mycenæ; but he, ſlighting her advice, was, upon his arrival 
in his native city, murdered by his wife Clytemneftra, and 


407 


her paramour Sen together with Caſſandra and others, 


Pawan, ii. 16. eſtes was ſaved by his ſiſter Electra, ho 
conveyed him to Strophius, king of Phocis, to whom Af pochen, 
the ſiſter of Agamemnon, was married, Hygin. 117. ; Virg. An. 
x 265, Here he formed the moſt intimate friendſhip: with 
PYLADES, the ſon of Strophius, Hygin. 119. 

After the death of Agamemnon, AGISTHUS reigned for 
ſeveral years. Oreſtes, defirous of revenging the death of his 
father, after concerting meaſures with - Pylades, came to My- 
cenz under the diſguiſe of a ſtranger, and told Clytemnæſtra 
that Oreſtes was dead. Soon after Pylädes arrived, bringing 
with him an urn, in which he ſaid the aſhes. of Oreſtes were 
contained. Ægiſthus, oyerjoyed, gave the two friends an hoſpi- 
table reception. But they, having found a favourable oppor- 
unity, flew him together with Clytemnæſtra. After this the fu- 
ies of his mother are ſaid to have agitated the breaſt of Oreſtes, 


* 


0 Hence called Mu As, -Adis (i, e. ſurore correpta, a aro Tl, farere,) Ovid. 
Ty 72 9. 37. and PaogsAs, dit, i, e. fatidico, aumine Phœbi plina, Id. 
| lt 11, 400, I 1 8 f 3 


5 Ovid, 


attended him , 


of his ſorrows, he was directed to go to Taurcu, then govern- 
dd by king Tat, and bring che ſtatue of Dlana from thence to 


for true friendſhip; Cie. Fin. H. 26. At laſt Pylades yielded to 


put age. Eto h cen buried at Tegea, where his 
. bones were found many years after, in a coffin ſeven cubits inſt 


%  Fubilius Hiſtory of Myctie. 
© Ovid. Pont. ii. 3-45: aud, whilſt in that ſtate, Pylades always 


He was baniſhed from Mycenæ; and ha- 
ie to Delphi to conſult the oracle about the termination 


Argos. It was the cuſtom in that country to ſacrifice all ſtran- 
gers on the altar of Diana. Iphigenia was then the 'prieſteſs 
of her temple. When Orcſtes and Pylades were brought to 
rr to be ſacrificed, ſhe, percelying thern to be Greeks, of. 

to ſpare the life of one of them, provided he would con- 
w a letter from her to Greece. The conteſt between them, 
which of them ſhould die, being often exhibited on the ſtage, 
{ Cic.' Fin. ii. 24. Amic. . ſcens apitatur Ore TES) Virg. Fr 
Iv. 471. gave occafion to the expreſſſon, PIL ADA AMlerriz, 


Oreſtes, and agrecd to carry the letter, which he found to be ad- 
dreſſed to Oreſtes. This produced a diſcovery; * Iphigenĩa con- 
trived/ to carry off the ſtatue of Diana, and accompanied 
her brother and his friend into Greece, Ovid. Pont. iii. 2. 65, 
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* 


Oreſtes reigned at Argos for many ' years,” and lived to il tin 
great He is fad to hate nk of 


: 


SOreſtes married Hermine, the daughter of Menelaus and 


Helen, havin 8 flain Pyrrhus or. Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles, chul 
to whom ſhe 


ad been given in his abſence, Virg. En. iii. 332-3 whi 


Ovid. ep. 8. By this marriage he became 721 likewiſe of tern 
e 


Oreſtes was ſucceeded by TIsAMIxEs or f 
ſon by Hermikne. In his reign. the deſcendants of Hercules, rſt 


| - half a ſoot taller, vii. 16. ; 


the kingdom of Sparta, Panſan. ii. 18. gave his ſiſter E- rack 
LECTRA in marriage to his friend Prr.ives, 2 11. 16. 
iſamenus, his Were 


-( Heraclide ) under 'Centnvs and CatsrnonTes, aſſiſted by lanth 
the Dorians, invaded Peloponneſus, made themſelves maſters vith 
of the greateſt part of the country, and expelled the family of * 
Pelops from Argos and Sparta; the deſcendants of Neſtor from by 
-Meflenia, alſo Alcmzon, the ſons of Pæan and Piſiſtratus, 4 1 
5 e ii. 18. about eighty years Ln the taking 1 Troy, 5 
- © ® Oreſtes is ſaid to have been acquitted of the crime of his mother's murder gene 
by the court, ofthe Arcopigus at Athens; or, according to Ciccra, by the judge. a 1 
ment of Minerva, Cic. Mil. 3. 22 , 8 Was : 
f This Pliny mentions as a proof that men anciently were taller than is hi il 
time. - He however ſpeaks of one Gallara, an Arabian, in the time of Clau- £x1 
- dius, that was nine feet nine inches high; and of two others under Auguſtus REP 


Thucydids 


| erer and Tifamines, 0 49 


5 Thucydid, i. 12. Tiſamknes, being ex led from Argos, 
7 ſettled in Achaia, Pauſan, I & vil. 1 Seal. viii. 383, Tue 5 
* families of Pæan and Alemæon retired to Athens, where they 

_ became confpicuous, Pau/an. ib. 

ol Tiſamenes is faid by Polybius to have been bamiſhed fran Ip 
1 Sparta i. 42-3 by Pauſanias, from both Argos and Sparta, for | 
delt was king of both, ii. 18. | 


"The AcHzans, who ſupported ranges were originally 


of from Phthiotis in Theſſaly, Strab. ib. 2 ere named from 
Py Archander and Architzles the ſons. of Achæus, who came to 
em, Argos, from that country, in the reign of Danaus, and to 
ws vhom that king gave two of his daughters in marriage. From 
55 theſe two ſons of Achæus, both the Lacedæmonians and people 
Tis, of Argos ( Argivi ) were called Acuz1;; The name of Dua 
410 . e only to the Argives, Pauſan. vii. 1.; Stra. il. 
* Achzans being 1 om Sparta and Argos by the 
n- Heraclide, were B e. the Jones, who then oflefſed the 
need country along the ſouth of the Corinthian gulf.” - Theſe derived 
65 icirnume From TON, the ſon of Tutbus, who came from A- 
c thens, and having married Helice the daughter of Selinus, the 
ty king of that country, built a city, and called it after the name 
7 of his wife, Pauſan. ib. From him the country was called Iania 
ubitz inſtead of Egiakia, the name which it ere had from . 
. gilur, the firſt king of Sicyon, 5. 
and The Achzans and Ionians having afterwards differed about 
illes, chuſing T;/amenus as their joint king, a battle was fought, in 
32. which Tiſamꝭnus fell. He was buried at Helice, whence af- 
fe of terwards the Lacedzmonians, by the order of the Delphic o- 
r L- ncle, removed his bones to Sparta, where his ſepulchre was 
5 ſtanding in the time of Pauſamas, 14. The Id nes, however, 
„ his rere defeated, and forced to retire from that country, I 
-ules, frſt went into Attica, where they were kindly received by Me- 
d by anthus, king of the Athenians, 5. From thence they went 
aſters with Nileur and the other ſons of Codrus into Aſia Minor, and 
ty of poſſeſſed that part of the country afterwards called IONIA, 
/ OZ br an. vii. 2. where they founded twelve cities, in-imitation 
ratus, as number which they | had very? in e Hero- 
Troy, . 145. 

f The deſcendants of Ti ſamenes reigned in Achaia for ſeveral 
murder generations to the time of OGYGES; $trab. vili. 384: — 
judge. s Polybius calls him, GYGES, . after whom royal 
in his vas aboliſhed, and a popular government eſtabliſhed, * 
Chu. eriſted for many ages, under the name of the ACI Fr 


REPUBLIC, conf ing of Tp cities, 1b. till it was finall 
8 8 


| 
| 
x 
' 


of liberty, left nothing to him and his poſterity but the mere Sra 


Sound, Dioder. x. 6g. 5 1 


9 410 Fabulou ms Hiftory | f Myceng. 


extinguiſhed by che Romans after the deſtruction of Corinth, I be. 

Polyb. ii. 41. iv. 1. et in legation. 1444. - 

Aſter the conqueſt of the Heraclide, Mycxxx graduall but 

ſunk in its importance, being uſually ſubject to Argos *. Af. 

ter the Saget: the people of Argos and Tegea, through el 
e 


envy, deſtroyed the city of Mycenz, Strab. viii. 372.; Pauſan. mo 
11. 16. ſo that Strabo ſays the leaſt veſtige of it did not remain in \ 
bis time, Bid.; but Pauſanias mentions ſeveral, B. Polybius _ 
ſpeaks of Mycenæ as exiſting in his time, Excerpt. xvi.; and ov. 
Thucydides only ſays, that its inſignificant appearance in his thro 
time was not a proper reaſon for diſcrediting its former power, The 
4. 10. for he obſerves, that if Lacedæmon were left deſolate, had 
it would appear, from the meanneſs of its edifices, to have been whe 
a place of much leſs importance than it really was; but that whi 


if the fame thing ſhould happen to Athens, from the magni- the 


* 


ficence of its public buildings, quite the reverſe would be the &7 
caſe, 5. 22 5 IRS the 


Argos and Mycenz, from their vicinity, are ſometimes put the 
by the poets the one ſor the other; thus by Euripides in his a 
Tphigenea and Oreſtes, Strab. vin. 377. 


Fru xus was the firſt of the deſcendants. of Hercules that ploit 


_ _ "reigned over Argos and Sparta. His ſon. Crs us ſucceeded. ton, 


"The Argives, who, as Paufanias obſerves, were always fond calle 
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III. -FasuLovs HisTory of LACED ZZMON. pl 
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Eee? | Thad 
8 .* ; - . „ 1 * ors 
I firſt king of Lacedæmon is ſaid to have been LE tC 
II LEX, from whom the inhabitants were called Leleges. 25 
His grandſon EuroTas gave name to the river which runs paſt be 4 
the city, having made a canal for draining its ſtagnating Wa- Pouty 

. ters. Having no male offspring, he left the kingdom to LA. Bret 
CED AMON, whoſe mother was called Taygeta, and from 7 
her a neighbouring mountain was named Taygetus. Lacedz- Laced: 
mon married SPARTA, the daughter of Eurotzs, after whom "ns 
| _ Ne: | i þ 
5 | 5 „„ bing 
In the war againſt the Perſians, it was the only city in Argölis that ſent _ * a 
ance to the Lacedzmonians. On this account the people of Argos and TW of the 
laid fiege to Mycenæ, at a time when the Lacedzmonians, from domeſtic Tags 


treſs, could not afford it relief; and having taken the city, levelled it with the 


- 


\ 5 

Lua ſtor and Pollu . 411 
ch. he called the city, and gave his own name to the country. 
8 But this diſtinction was not obſerved. His fon AMYCLAS 
n built the town AMYCL#. Here the tomb of his youngeſt ſon 
A.  HYACINTHUS, ( Amyctider, Ovid. Met. x. 162.) a youth . 
5 remarkable for his beauty, was ſtanding in the time of Paufa- 
nias , iii. 1. | | | . | 
r We know little about the firſt kings of Sparta or Lacedz- 
mon, but their names. The moſt famous was TVNDARUS 
or Dynddreut, the ſon of Oebdlus, who was placed on the 
throne by Hercules. He married LEDA, the daughter of 
Theftius, with whom, while pregnant, Jupiter is ſaid to have 
had commerce under the form of a ſwan, Ovid. ep. viii. 67. 
whence ſhe is fabled to have laid two eggs; from the one of 
which were produced Pollux and Helena to Jupiter; and from 
the other, Caffor and Clytemnefira to Tyndarus, Hygin. 77. 
& 78. The two former were ſuppoſed to be immortal, and 
the two latter mortal, Serv. in Virg. An. ii. 601. vi. 121.3 
Engin. 860, Horace makes both Caſtor and Pollux to ſpring 
from the ſame egg +, Sat. ii. 1. 26. # s | 
CASTOR and POLLUX were diſtinguiſhed for many ex- 


t ploits. They accompanied Jaſon in the Argonautic expedi- 
8 ton, Pauſan. iii. 24. Having landed in Bithynia, afterwards 
fond . aalled Bebrycia, from a nation in Thrace that ſettled there, 
mere Strab. xii. 541. Pollux conquered and flew Amjcus, the fon. 


of Neptune, and king of that country, in the combat of the 
jus, to which Amycus uſed to challenge all ſtrangers, Serv. in 


* This boy was the favourite of Apollo, and being killed by an accidental 
broke of the diſcus or quoit, was by that god changed into a flower, which 
ſtil bears his name, having two letters, A I, inſcribed on it, expreſſive of A- 
pollo's grief, The Spartans inſtituted a feſtival in memory of this youth, called 
HYACINTHIA, Or] Met. x. 162.—220.; Pauſan ili. 10, & 19.; Plin, xxi. 11: 
many gr 0g from his country, TÆNAAIDESs, Ovid. 1b. 183, and OzBas 
Lives, B. 196. | | * 

t Caſtor and Pollux are from Tyndàrus called TVN AI Dx. Ovid. Met. viii. 301. 
and OzBALiDz, from their grandfather, Ovid. Fafl; v. 705: Stat. Thzb. v. 438. 
io PERI LAH DE, Horat. od. 1: 12.25:; and Dioscokt, i. e. the children of Jupi- 
ter, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 21. Sometimes CAs rok Es, Plin. vii. 22. Pollux is alſo calſed 
Por toes, Plauf. Bacch, iv. 8. 53. and both Caſtor and Pollux, GEMINUS PoLLux, 
Hort, od. iii. 29. ut, So Helena was called TEVDIAIS · Mh, Virg. Eu. ii. 601. 

rom Oebalus, the father of Tyndareus, the country of Laconia was called 
0284L1A, Stat, Achill. i. 20. So Tatentum, becauſe peopled by a colony from 
Laedzmon, Virg: G. iv. 125. Matres Oebaliæ or Oeballdes, denotes Sabine or Ro- 
nan matrons, becauſe ſome Lacedæmonians are ſuppoſed to have ſettled in that 
wuntry, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 230. Ocbalis purpura, i; e. Laconica, Stat. Silv. i. 2. 151. 


LE. 
eleges. 
1s paſt 
g Wa- 
LA- 
from 
acedæ- 
whom 


pt aſſil BALIA PELLEX, Helen, Ovid: rem: amor. 358. called alſo TxNARIA MARITA, - y 
d Tegea 5 ep. xiii, 45. TENARIs soRkOR, Tb; viii. 72: and Titus Tatius, king 
eſtic dl the Sabines, OxBALIUs, 16: i. 260. 80 Hyacinthus is called Tenarides, · da, 
with the 


em cape Tænarus, and Ocba/jJes, Ovid. Met. x. 182: & 196. 


he ERS Po e 
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Virg. An. v. 373. Val. Flacc. iv. 166. &c. whence Pollux came 
to be eſteemed the god of boxing and wreſtling, B. & $a. 
Silu. iv. 2. 48. - Caſtor diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his kill in 
managing horſes ; hence he was worſhipped as the patron of 
riders, Ovid. Faſt. v. 700. Met. vii. 301. Am. iii. 2. 54. 
But this ſkill in horſemanſhip is alſo ſometimes aſcribed to 
Pollux, Virg. G. iii. 89. called by Virgil AmycLzvs ; and by 
Ovid, Ep. viii. 71. from Amycle, a town twenty ſtadia, or 
two miles and a half, from Lacedæmon, Polyb. v. 19. where 
theſe two brothers were brought up; hence the town is called 
Ledze Amycle, Stat. Theb. vii. 163.3 Sil. it. 434. —— They 
carried off from Colchis the ſtatue -of Mars, Naias i 19. 
In a ſtorm, while they were praying to the gods for aſſiſtance, 
two flames appeared to play about their vas, Diodor. iv. 43. 
Hygin. 14. and ſoon after there was a calm: whence the 
came to be conſidered as the gods of mariners ; and theſ, 
flames ( ignes nag; „ which frequently appear at ſea in warn 
countries, were afcribed to Caſtor and Pollux, and called Hx- 
LENA, Plin. ii. 37. If double, they were eſteemed an omen 
of good weather, B. and the contrary if ſingle ; which is ſtill 
the cafe. This appearance Horace is ſuppoſed by ſome to call 
ALBA STELLA, ad. i. 12. 27. but it is more proper here to take 
"fella for flelle, literally two bright ſtars in Gemini, called Caftor 
and Pollux, or Fratres Helene, much attended to by mariners; 
thus, Od. i. 3. 2. iv. 8. 31.3 Ovid. Faſt. v. 720. 
The conduct of Caſtor and Pollux to LYNCEUS and Idas, 
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cannot be ranked among thoſe great actions by which Horace H 
ſays they merited divine honours after death, ep. ii. 1. 5. ad. time, 
iv. 5. 35. & 8. 31. —— Lyxcevs and 'Ipas were natives of of A 
Meſſenia, who alſo went with Jaſon in the expedition to Col. md! 
chis, Hygin. 14. They were the ſons of Aphareus, king of Hei 
Meſſenia, who was born of the ſame mother with Tyndireus, Cree 
Pauſan. iii. 1. or according to Hyginus, the ſons of Aphareus deter 
and 4rena, the daughter of Oebdlus, fo that in either caſe they ſhoul, 
were coufin-germans to Caſtor and Pollux. elf v 
ILINCEUS was fo remarkable ſor his quickneſs of fight, fangu 
that he is ſaid to have ſeen things concealed below ground, 3s to bin 
it is ſuppoſed, from his ſirſt having diſcovered mines, Hygin- Alſo ti 
14. and to have penetrated with his eyes to the infernal re- dem 
gions, Valer. Flacc. Arg. i. 464. whence any perſon remark- mined 
able for | quickneſs of fight was called LyNctus, Horat. Sal. decary 
1. 2. 90. Ep. i. 1. 28.3 Cic. Fam. ix. 2. as one Strabo, who 19 thein 
reported to have ſeen at the diſtance of one hundred and thirty- LD 
obtain 


ye miles, and to haye diſcerned from Lilybæum the Carthagi 


. A 
* * , * 8 
r 


e mn fleet coming out of the port of Carthage, ſo as to count the 


wy number of ſhips, Plin. vii. 21.3 Val. Max. i. 8. ent. 14. 
31 Caſtor and Pollux, falling in love with the brides of Lynce- 


of 1. and Aar, the daughters of Leucippus, (Lzucieefpes, Ovid 
54. b. xvi. 327.) carried them off by force. Lynceus, endeavour- 
ing to recover his miſtreſs, was flain' by Caftor, who in his 


to | 

by turn was killed by Idas. Pollux, in revenge, flew Idas, Hy- 
or zin. 80.5 but Ovid repreſents this matter differently, Faſt. v. 
ere 699. &c. —— Pauſanias ſays, that this conteſt was about ſome. 
led cattle; and that after the death of Lynceus and Idas the go- 
bey rernment of Meſſenia fell to Neſtor, the ſon of Neleus, iv. 3. 
To. Pollux obtained leave from Jupiter to ſhare his immortality 
nce, with his brother, and to live and die for a day alternately, 
43. Homer. Odyſſ. xi. 302. &c. hence ſaid by Virgil fratrem alter 
the 1 morte redemiſſe, An. vi. 121. and to paſs. one day in hea- 
he ren and another alternately in the infernal regions, Sil. ix. 295. 
arm xiii. 805.3 Pindar. Nem. Od. x. froph. 4. ſo Pluto ſpeaks. of 
He- tetaining both, Stat. Theb, viii. 50. The foundation of this 
men fable was, that Caſtor and Pollux were ſuppoſed to have been 
ſtill conyerted into the conſtellation called GEMINI, or The Twins, 
call Hygin. Aſtron. ii. 22. alſo fecunde ſidera LRD, Ovid. Amor. 
take i. 11. 29. in which are two bright ſtars, one in the head of 
after each, which neyer riſe or ſet together; but when one of them 
ners; inks below the horizon, the othet is above it, and the contra- 

Ty, Ovid. ib. 825 Np 1 5 . 
Idas, 3 F Ss 3 
orace HELENA was reckoned the moſt beautiſul woman of her 
-, od, time. When very young ſhe was carried off by Theſeus, king 
es of of Athens, and his friend Perithous z but her brothers Caſtor 
Col- and Pollux brought her back by force of arms, Strab. ix. 396.3 
ng of Hein. 79.3 Ovid. ep. xvi. 147. Many, of the chief princes in 
Ireus, Greece ſought her in marriage. Tyndareus, at a loſs how to 
1areus letermine among the competitors, teſt by preferring one he 
e they ſhould offend all the reft, was adviſed by Ulyfles, who him- 
{elf was one of the ſuitors, but. whoſe 5 were not very 

fight, fanguine, to leave the choice entirely to the virgin herſelf, and 
nd, 25 to bind the ſuitors by an oath to ſtand by her determination, 
Hin. io to bind themſelves to protect her honour, whomſoever of 
al re- tdem ſhe ſhould prefer. This being agreed on, Helena deter- 
,mark- mined in favour of MExELivs, the ſon of Atreus; who thus 
t. Sat. became king of Sparta, upon the reſignation of Tyngdareus, 
who 18 Hein. 78. The form of adminiſtering this oath to the ſuitors 
thirty- s deſcribed by Pauſanias, iti, 20. Ulyſſes, for his ſervices, 
hagini- WW tained PENELSPE, the daughter of Larius and niece of Tyn- 


a dareus, 


Fd 


n 


to Sparta on an embaſſy, by his inſinuating manners, his ſplen- AR 


ö F 
* 
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dareus, whoſe behaviour from the beginning was ſuch as gave * 
Ulyſſes no cauſe to regret his diſappointment in Helen, 7, tid 
Helena lived with Menelaus for three years with every ap- Sal 

pearance of conjugal happineſs. She bore a daughter to him Ts 
called HErMIoNs. -. But Paris the ſon of Priam, having come N. 


did dreſs and equipage, Horat. ad. iv. 9. 13-3 Ovid. ep. xvi. & 


_ xvii. ſeduced her, and carried her off with him to Troy . Mene- Pn 


laus ſolicited the aſſiſtance of all the princes of Greece, to re- the 
venge this injury. A confederacy for that purpoſe was formed, 
_ head of which was'AGAMEMNON, king of Mycenæ, BY 
and brother to Menelaus. A lift of the Grecian leaders and their 
different forces is given by Homer, I. ii. and after him by p by 
Hyginus, fab. 97. Next to A gamemnon and Menelaus, the chief | 
were ACHILLES, the fon of Peleus, ( Pelides ) king of Phthia iN ©, 
and Larifla in 'Theffaly, and of the ſea-goddeſs THETIs, with 
his ſon PrRRMHVUs or Noodles, and his friend PaTRocLvs, the 
ſon of Menoetius, (MExzT1 hon: and grandſon of Actor (Ac- on 
ToriDes) by Egina; ULYSSES," the ſon of Laertes, ¶ Laer. 12255 


 * Hecuba the daughter of Cilſeus king of Thrace (CHHietr, Lis) and wiſe of light 


Priam, when ſhe was with child of Paris, dreamed that ſhe had brought ſorth 2 25. 
torch, Virg. Eu. vii. 319. x. 704. 1 Apollodor. iii. 12.5. The ſoothſayers being ag 
conſulted ; declared, that what ſhe ſhould produce, would cauſe the deſtruction the b 
of Troy. On which account Priam ordered the infant to be expoſed on mount . 
Ida. But he was ſecretly brought up at the houſe of a ſhepherd, and when he Whic 
reached the age of manhood, became a fhepherd himſelf, under the name of dread 
ALEXANDER or PARIS. While he ſuſtained that character he formed a FE 
connection with the 'nymph OEM GNS; Ovid. ep. v. and determined the conteſt 9. 
- between Juno, Minerva, and Venus about the golden apple. The goddeſſes, 9 for p 
the appointment · of Jupiter, appeared before him as a judge, and pleaded eac mam 
her - own cauſc. Juno offered him power, Minerva wiſdom, and Venus, the an in 
moſt beautiful woman in the world, if he determine in her favour. Paris ad- 
judged the | Omer apple to Venus; and thus incurred the hoſtility of the two an. X 
other goddeſſes ever aſter . againſt the Trojan nation, Virg. Ar. i. 26.; Herat. in hi 
ed. i. 15. 10. Ovid. ep. xvi. 43. &c,; Hygin. 92.; hence he is called Fatalis incgſ iſ- gone 
gue JupEx, Horot. od, iii. 3. 18. &c, The indignatian of Juno was ſtill farther tha 
. encreaſed againſt the Trojans, by Jupiter making. Ganyniedes, a beautiful boy, t] 
the ſon of Tros, his cup-bearer, in place of Heze, the daughter of juno, and that ſ 
goddeſs of youth. Ganymedes was carricd off from Ida, by an eagle, ( Jovi! ty, y 
armiger } at the command of Jupiter, Firg. Zn. I. 28. v. 25 2.; Ovid. Mal. L. hel | 
155.3 Pauſan. v. 24.; Horat. od. iv. 4. 4. : | aus 
Paris being diſcovered and recognifed by his parents, was ſent into Greece dear t 
with a fleet, to recover Hęſdoc, che ſiſter of Priam, who had been carricd of *19.; 1 
by Hercules, and given to Telamon, ſe p. 400. But Paris, inſtead of executing "op 
this commiſſion, came to the court of Menelaus, where he was hoſpitably en- . t 
tertained by that prince; and Menelaus being in the mean time obliged to go us, 
to Crete, Parie, in his abſence, by the aid of Venus, carried off Helcna, to te- Megay 
.  venge, as he pretended, the detention of Hefione 3 and on that account he was death | 
countenanced by Priam. He is called Iozvs aDuzTER, Ovid. ch. xix. 177. Le- "Ip 
cane adultere famiſus uobrEs, Horat. od. iii. 3. 25. and the ſhip in which he at iſl 


ſailed, Phereslea navis, from Pherecles, the builder of it, Ovid. p. _— 1s] 
. , | idde 


e e) king of Tthilca; AJAX, dhe fon of 'THamony king ge & 


| Salamis, and his brother Tevcer ;- Dios, the ſon of 
4 Tydeus, ¶ Tydider) king of Argus in Etolia ; Nastrok, the ſon 
ot Neleus, ( Nelides ) king of Pylos and Meſsenia, with his ſon 
ARCHILOCHUS3 PALAMEDES, the ſon of Nauplius, ( Nauplid- 
der, king of Eubcea 3 IbomxEUs and M a Rö ES from Crete; 

& PrLOCTETES, the ſon of Pæan, from Melibeea; EO MELTS, 


ne- the ſon of Admerus, from Perrhæbia, and Eurypilusfrom!Orcho- 
=] menus or Ormenius, all three from I heffaly ; Troas, the ſon of 
ed, 


Andremon, from Ætolia; Macnion, the ſen of Aſculapius, 
and his brother Podalirius, both remarkable for their ſkill in 
phyſic; SthenElus: Theſſandrus, Epeus,. the framer of the Tro- 


by Wi ji horſe 3 Amt and Thoas; Cached the augur, the ſon 
hief a Theſtor, (THESTrORIDEs), N ES 7 f . 
a The reſtitution of Helena having been refuſed by Priam, 
w Herudot. i. 2. & 3. theſe chiefs ſet fail for. Troy, which they 
hn took after a ſiege of ten years. Durigg the war Menclaus 25 
Ac. haved with great bravery, The conduct of Helen is differently 
* repreſented 3. by the Roman writers, uſually in an unfavourable . 
Py light. Hence ſhe is called by Horace, Lacæna adultera, od. iii. 3. + 
orth 2 25. and infamis, epod. 17. 42. After the death of Paris, who 

being vas lain by Philoctetes, Hygin. 112. ſhe married Dir nus, Sh 
e the brother of Paris, whom ſhe betrayed to Menelaus, the night in 
l which Troy was taken, Virg. En. vi. 525. by whom his body was 
me of treadfully- mangled, B. 509.530. to. which Horace alludes, od. 
e Ir. 9. 22. After this ſhe ſeems to have fled to the temple of Veſta 
es, b for protection, B. i. 567, But commentators differ about the . 

dad manner of reconciling theſe two paſſages; ſome think the latter 
m interpolation. Helena returned to Sparta with Menelaus, Pau- 
1 oat ſen. X. 25. who is ſaid to haye wandered over -many-countries 

% in his way home, Strab. i. 38. &c. among the reft to have 

ts gone to Egypt, . on the coaſt of which, Herodotus ſays, F 
u boy that Paris was driven in failing from Sparta with Helen ; and - 
no, and WY that ſhe was detained there by Proteus the..king of that coun. 
1. u, who, after the deſtruction of Troy, xeſtored her to Me- 

. nelaus, ii. 112. Kc. A temple was conſecrated to Menelaus, 

Greece tear the place Where he and. Helen were buried, Pauſan. iti. 
rricd off BW 19.; but there are different accounts about her death. Some 
gs lay, that being expelled from Sparta after the death of Mene- 
ed to 0 Wi kus, by his illegitimate ſons and ſucceflors. Nicgſtrutus and 
105 e Hegapentheg, ſhe retired to Rhodes, where ſhe was put to 


beach by order of Polyxo, the widow of hole mut, queen of 


len ze det iland, becauſe ſhe had loſt her huſband in the 


- 


2. Nach Helen had excited, id. 
tada bs RE oh es 


dus ſucceeded by his ſon Agit, from whom all the deſcendants 


* 14 * ( 
2 
1 
| 8 
* 


„ of A then 8. - His puniſhment in the infernal regions, was to roll 3 


ways rolled b. k again to the foot 5 hence he is ſaid to be con- 
demned to eternal labour, Horat. ii. 14. 19.3 Homer Odyſſ. xi; 


-_ oper, 


| | brazen bridge, over which be uſed to ride in his chariot, dar 
8 8 But Jupiter provoked at ſuch impiety, ſtruck him 


5 595 Hygin. 61.3 Diodor. iv. 68. Apallodor. I. 9. 7. 


country was anciently named PEL ASIA, Pauſan. viii. 1. Hi 


mount Lycaus. He called "Jupiter by the name of Lc x. 
and inftituted a feſtival in honour of him, called Lycea or L 
' PERCAL14. Lycaon was contemporary with Cecrops, king © 
Athens; but, ad Pauſanias ſays, greatly inferior to him in i. 
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After the expulſion of Ti/am?ner, the ſon of Oreſtes, by the He. 


raclidz, ſee p. 408. EukysTHENEs and PRoCLEs, the ſons of A. 
iftodemus, ſprung from Hercules, ſhared the ſovereignty at La- 
cedzmon, and, from their time, the ſceptre always continued to 

be jointly ſwayed by two kings of their deſcendants. Euryſtbenes 


of that line were called Actpz thoſe of the other line were 
called EvuRTTIONIDE, from Eurytian, the grandſon of Procles, 


_ 
1 'S 6 5 
- » >. 4 $ . 
8 * - * 
1 5 ' 


IV. Fasurous His ron of CORINTH, Eis, and ARCADu, 


ISYPHUS, the fon of lus Aide), (not of olus the 
god of the winds, but of a king of Theſſaly, Apollodor. i.). 
3.3 Serv. in Virg. vi. 585.) is ſaid to have been the firſt king of Co- 
rinth, Pauyfan. ii. 1. & 3. He was remarkable for his cunning 
-andhisrobberies, on which account he was ſlain by Theſeus, king 


Large ſtone np a mountain, which, when it reached the top, a 


Ovid. Met. xiii. 26.3 Hygin. 60.3 Cir. Tufe. i. 5. & 41. 
de mag was ſucceeded by his fon CREOxN; hence S/ bie 

the riches of Creon, Ovid. ep. xit. 203. 

. SALMONEUS, che king ef Elis, was brother to Siſyphus 

Apollodor. i. 7. 3. He claimed divine honours from his ſub- 
as. To imitate the thunder- of Jupiter, he conſtructed 2 


| 
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ing torches and firebrands among the people in imitation 0 


With a thunderbolt, and hurled him headlong to the infernal t 


gions, where he was placed near his brother, J irg. An. vi. 585 


ſon Lyelox ſucceeded, who built the city LYcosUR4, 0 


. 
„ 


knowled 


- 


. 


1 5 mo * 
le. wrde ien things. For Cecrops varia el he 


x called Jupiter SUPREME or _ Highs beſt, and offered to him on- 
2 ly the fruits of the earth. — ſaeriſieed not only - 
to animals, but-alſo OS victims; on whieh account he 


mo is reported to have been changed into à wolf, I. 2. » 
2 nickedueſs of men is Cad to have been io great in the lime ine 
5 this king; that Jupiter deſcended from heaven to examine 
es, thing himſelf under 2: human form. He came to the 

eaãon 3 who, to try his divinity, ſet before him the geln 
of ph we 7 * * deſt ro the houſe with lightning, ' 
and turned Lycaon himſelf into 4 wolf, Ovid. Met. i. a 
255 Mein. Af. ii. 4. 

CALLISTO, the — of Lyconj called alio Hellice, 
having brought forth a ſon to Jupiter, was by Juno changed in- 
to a bear. Her ſon. was named ARCAS; from whom the 
country was called Arcadia, and the people Arcider.- Arcas 
taught-the Areadians the art of making bread from corn and 
coaths from, wool, Pauſan. viii. 4. | Arcas, while hunting, ae= 


II. 


nning cording to Ovid, was about to ſhoot the bear into which his © 
„King mother was metamorphoſed. But Jupiter prevented it; and 
roll converted them both into contiguous conſtellations; Cal. 
p, 4 lfo, into Unga MaJORy or, The greater Bar called alſo m 

e con- pers from the ſlowneſs of its motion, Stat. TBeb. i. 371, and 

J. x3 feu into ARCTOPHYLAX, or, The Keeper of the Bear, / glacialit 


portitor Unsx, Stat. Theb..i. 693.) called alſo Boores,. Ovid. 

Met. ii. 409, &c.: Hygin. 177.3 ii. 4. near the 

Tn hence LYeaonws won) north pole, Ovid 
Ul. 2> 2 . ' „ 6 gd „ ; 


r 
* s 3.1 


V. 8 en A ATTICA. 


rnal te PHE ern king of tin, een to Paulus, 1. 1 . 
 ACT.EUS, from whom the country * called AcrxA 

& Strah ix. 391. whence Aces arva, che country „ 

Attica ®, Ovid. Met. i; 313: But CECROPS is commonly. 


4 But the hate of Acta or Alias is commbnly derived from AM, eres 
of country running W. the ſhore between the ſea and the mountains +. 

| (iro r Aye dal ta xupara, quod ibi frangait fe unde), which mo the gaſe with  - 
Lyck great part of Attica, Strab. ix. 391. whence Ada, the ſhore, Ages. 8. 

lin Pere, v. 25. & 31.; Fam. ix. 6. Firg, Mn. v. 613. and, Seve ſays, that 

Hraoythus, a a mountain in Bœotia, "has the epithet AcTxus joined. to ir by 

gil, Eel. ii; 28. becauſe it is ** the ſhore, /g. /ittoralir.} But Ada 16 
| 2mmonly put for Athenienſis in the poetu, . 1 only . word is uſed, 

Grid. Met, ts 654. 720, il. 687. Ke. | 


38 8 reckoned - 


* * 
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reckoned the firſt king of Attica, from whom the inhabitants 


were called CRO IDR, Herodot. viii. 44-3 Virg. An. vi. 21.; 
Ovid. Met. vii. 670.; Stat. Theb. xii. 570. whence Cecròpic, 
dit, an Athenian woman, Juuenal. vi. 186. and Cecropius, 
Athenian, Horat.. od. ii. 1. 12.3 Virg. G. iv. 177.3 Martial. xi. 
43. ; Cecropia, ſc. terra, i. e. Attica, Catull. 62. 79. & Terra 
Cecripis, Ovid. ep. x. 100. Juvenal uſes Cerropidet for any 
perſon deſcended from a very ancient family, viii. 46. & 53. 

-  Cecrops is ſaid to have come from Sais in Egypt, Diodor. i. 
28. about four hundred years before the Trojan war, or one 
thouſand five hundred and eighty-two years below the Chriſti- 
an æra. He married the daug of Actæus, Pauſan. i. 2. 
He is repreſented as of two forms, (geminus, Ovid Met. ii. 
555. biformis, Juſtin. ii. 6.) half a man and half a ſerpent; be- 
cauſe, as Juſtin ſays, he firſt inſtituted marriage, 5. To him 
ſome aſcribe the introduction of letters into Greece, Tacit. Ann. 
Xi. 14. He firſt induced the inhabitants of Attica, formerly 
ſcattered over the country, to live in ſmall towns or boroughs, 


(ve,, Thucydid./ii. 15. The next king was CxANAus, a 


native of the place; whoſe daughter, ATTH1s, gave name to 
the country, Pauſan. i. 2.3 Strab. ix. 397. whence Atthides, 
Athenian women *, Stat. Theb: xii. 536. She married Au- 
PHIGCTYON, who dethroned her father; and who, in his turn, 

was expelled by Exichrhoxilus, the ſon of Vulcan, Pauſan. ib. 
ſbroles fine matre creata, ) according to the fable related, Ovid. 


Met. ii. 5 5 2.565. Hygin. 166.; Apollodor. iii. 14. 6. To 
him Virgil aſcribes the invention of chariots, G. iii. 113. So 


Pliny, vii. 56. whence he was converted into a conſtellation, 
called AuRIGa, the waggoner. „3 
PANDION, his ſon, ſucceeded, whence Pandionius mont, 
the citadel of Athens, Stat. Theb. ii. 720.3 Pandioniæ arces, 
Claudian. de rapt. Proſerp. ii. 19. He formed an alliance with 
* Attica was alſo called Morsoria, from one Mopſeps or Mopripur, Strab. ix. 
443.; hence MorsorPla uns, Athens, Ovid. ep. viii. 72-3 16 N14, from lon, the 


ſon of Tutbas; and PosmDonia from Neptune; as Athens, was denominated 


from the Greek name of Minerva, (A;) Strab. ix. 397. So Terras a Pallade 
- di8as linguit, leaves Athens, Ovid. Met. ii. 835. Hence Meopfepii muri, for Athens, 

Ovid. Met. vi. 423; and Mopſepius juvenis, for TrxieToLEMUs, I. v. 661.; the 
ſon of Celeus, the Chief of Eleuſis, Pauſan. i. 14. ; Ovid. Faſt. iv. 507.; Serv. in Virg. 
G. i. 19. who is ſaid to have been firſt taught huſbandry by Ceres, 75. and to 
have communicated the knowledge of it to other nations, Pauſan. viii. 4. ; Cee 
 Herenn. iv. 6.; Tuſe. i. 41.; Verr. iv. 49. Ceres is ſuppoſed to have come to E- 
leuſis in queſt of Proſerpine, in the time of Cranaus; when the celebration of her 
myſteries was firſt inſtituted, Ib. and Pauſan, ii. 14. called TAEsMOTHORA, Hy- 
gin. 147. becauſe Ceres alſo fiſt preſcribed laws, Ovid. Met. v. 343.; Didder. i. 
14. or becauſe, laws are the effect chiefly of agriculture. Juſtin ſays, Ceres came 
to Eleuſis under the reign of Erechtheus, ii. 6, So Diodorus, i. 29. 
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Tennus, king of Thrace, (hence called Odryſus tyrannus, 
Ovid. remed. am. 459.) to whom he gave his daughter Progne 
or. Procne, in marriage. Tereus offered violence to Philome/a, 
the fiſter of Progne, which Progne reſenting, brought deſtruc- 
tion on all concerned, Pauſan. i. 5.3 Strab. ix. 423. The 

ts relate, that Progne, anxious to ſee her ſiſter, prevailed on 

ereus to go and conduct her to Thrace ;z that he having offer- 
ed violence to Philomela by the way, when the expreſſed her 
indignation at the injury ſhe had ſuffered, he cut out her 
tongue, and ſhut her up in a tower. Upon his arrival in 
Thrace, he told Progne that her ſiſter had died by the way. 
About a year after, Philomela having repreſented her ſufferings 
on a piece of cloth, contrived to get it conveyed: to Procne. 
She, diſguiſing her reſentment, waited. till the celebration of 
the feſtival of Bacchus, which was near at hand, 'when women 
were allowed an. uncommon degree of liberty. Then, ha- 
ring liberated her ſiſter, and concerted with her the means of 
revenge, ſhe killed her ſon IT IS or Tylut, then ſix years old, 
and cauſed him to be ſerved up to his father at an entertain- 
ment. When in the midſt of the feaſt, 'Tereus deſired to ſee 
Itys, Philomela ſprang forth like a fury, and daſhed the bloody 
head of the boy in, his face. While Tereus drew his ſword to 
lay them, he was changed into a hoopoe or lapwing, {(Epops ; ) 
Philomela into a nightingale, Procne into a ſwallow, and Itys 
into a pheaſant, Pauſan. x. 4.3 Ovid. Met. vi. 424.676. 

Apollodor. iii. 14. 8. Hyginus tells this ſtory differently, 2 48. 
Pandion died of —_ Ovid. ib. 675. Thucydides ſays this 
tragical ſcene happened in Daulia, a town of Phocis, which 

was then poſſeſſed by the 'Thracians. ii. 29 ſo; Pauſanias, i. 

41. Ovid calls Procne Cecròpis ales, i. e. auit Athemienſes, 

Amor, iii. 12. 32. Statius makes both fiſters ſwallows, and 

calls them Getice volucret, Thracian birds, from the country of 
CC At pr a or ns „ 


ERECHTHEUS, - che ſon of Pandion, ſucceeded, from 
whom the Athenians were called Erechtbidæ, Ovid. Met. vii. 
430. hence Erechthee arces, Athens, I. viii. 547. Herodotus; 
ſays, that under him they were firſt called Athenians, viii. 44. 
His daughter OxrTRHTIA married BOREAS, a king of Thrace, 
who was ſaid to have power over the winds, and whom the Athe- 
niang afterwards worſhipped as the god of the north wind, He- 
rodet. vii. 189. Ovid makes Boreas carry off Orithyia by force, 


vi. 707-3 ſo Statius, Theb. xii. 630. Homer mentions a 


quite different ſtory, I. xx. 219, &. Orithyia brought forth 
| JN VT: 
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twins to Boreas, called, nas and ZETHES, who reſembled 


ſon 

their father in having wings, Ovid. B. 91 3- They were among ſiſte 
thoſe who went with 125 e in Te dud the gold. ſan. 
« r *. Nn £4348 _ 
6]  PROCRIS, nn: we: Pandion's — married 0. he! 
2 PB, A emen the fon of Deion, king of Phoci, 1 
3 i. 9. 4. and grandſon df | Xidus, Ring of Alete def 
1. 4. 7. 3. hence called AdL1DEs, Ovid. Mer. vii. 672. his 
Cephilus and eee entertained fuſpicions of each o- viii. 
ters fidelity, di ſelves to it to. the teſt ſaw 
The diſeovery — moral a. reconci- whe 
Ration, and e their former aduoſs, But Proctis ifan 
hearing that Cephälus, who was. fond of hunting,” uſed when ing 
* 1. to reſt himſelf. in the ſhade, and frequently to inyoke tagu, 

b A, or the refreſhing breeze fuſpecting it to be a mil. it y 
treſs, ſecretly attended hit one day at che chace, and when war 
he went to refreſh himſelf in the ſhage, concealed herſelf in a wit! 
buſh. When Cephalus, as uſual, called on Aura to come, falli 
(aun veni,) Procris railin 1 who ſhould appear, mar 
- cauſed a leayes.” Cephalus, thinking it a was 
wild beaſt let n unerring dart and pierced her to the then 
heart. Proeris could * utter what was ſufficient to make Oui 
Cephitus perceive the cauſe of her groundleſs jealouſy, and ex- whe 

- pired, Ovid. Mer. vii, o, Kc. ; Art. Am. 686.—746. Ovid had 

| of Cephalus as an Athenian, Met. vii. 491. - ARCHIUS ſea, 
or Arceſus, the ſon of Cephilus and Procris, was the father of det. 

5 LAER TES che father of Ulyſſes, 55 159. Ovid. Met. xii. Her 
144 21.— 

n in the time of rechte EUMOLPUS, the ton of Nep- of ! 
tune, original _ \ Thrace, was chief prieſt { Hierophante: ), that 
of Ceres at ; whoſe deſcendants, called Eumorribs, WW. 7 
continued to Le ee many ages, Tucit. Hit, IW, mad 
. — ſo powerful that he — gaged in war wich iv. 1 
Erechtheus. A battle was fought, in which both fell, Pauſan, ous, 
4. 38.; Hyginus ſays that Ereehtheus ſurvived, and was obliged 1 
10 ſacrifice one of his daughters, to appeaſe the wrath of a for 
e for the death of his ſon, fab. 406, and Cicero ſpeaks Troe 
of daughters of this king who offered themſelves up voluntarily Iv. 5 
for. their country, Sext. 21:3 Fin. v. a.; Nar. D, iii. 19. Di- gran 
vine honours were appointed to Erechtheus after his death, tune 
which continued to be performed in the time of Cicero, I. to be 

A conteſt having ariſen among the ſons of Erechtheus about . Nr 


$ 
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Ovid, Mee. viii. 268. Oh, 
where he built 3 temple 305 
bad his ＋ et the fury and. fell into the 
2 called "Foe . —. 6 50 Yite 4.3 Hero- 
Vil, 1 0.3 2 gil. An, vi. 1433.5 
Hscrat. od. Pte! He, 16S ec. Art, Amor. li. 
21,-96.  Diodorus of Sicily: mY Enamerates the adventures 
of Dzdilus, ſa „that he eee nom Crete in a boat, and 
that Icarus was oft in landing z on the iſland of Icaria, | 
". 77. From the ingenuity ob Dadatus, any work Fae & 
made was called cpu Deda, tum, . bn, Virg. G. 
ir. 199.3) Lucrets i. 228. — ONE fo Dedala Circe, i ingeni⸗ 
ous, Virg. En. vii 282. 
 EOEUS was long e - At lat he had 
a fon by Aithra, the"daughter of eus, king of Troezen or 
Trezine, who was called -FHISEUS, {Zcipss, Ovid. 5. 
In. 59.3 Stat. Theb. xii. 3 1 educated at the court of his 
mandfather, He is Kal in fable to haye beey 5 che ſon of Nep- 
tune, Hygin. Aftr, ii. 5.3 Apollodbr. iii. 1 5-3 „ hence he is aid 
bo be ſprung from the gods, Virg. Eu. vi 394. and called 
rums HEROS, Ovid. ep. Xvi. 21. Het. ix. 1.; Stat. 
Neb. xü. 588. — Theſes, Ib. 665. Troezene i 1s = 


2 i 5 bog nig. 


422 Fabulous Hiſtory of Attica. = 
ed from Pittheus, Pitth6ia regna, Ovid. ep. iv. 109. Agens 


is faid afterwards to have married Medea, upon her ſeparation 


from Jaſon, by whom he had a fon called Mepus, Fuftin. ii. 
6. xlii. 2. But the ſtory of Medea is differently „Dis- 
dor. iv. 55. & 56. „ A | 

ANDRO GROs, the ſon of Minos, king of Crete, having 


been ſlain through envy by the Athenians and Megarenſians, 
beecauſe he had vanquiſhed them all in wreſtling, at the feſti- 
val of Minerva, called Parthenæa, Serv. in Virg. G. 404. (or 
at ſome other feſtival; for the Parthenæa are thought not to 
| have been then inſtituted.) Minos made war on them, and 
having ſubdued the Megarenſes, he forced the Athenians to ac- 
cept of peace on ſuch terms as he choſe to preſcribe. They 
were obliged to ſend every year to Crete ſeven young men, and 
as many virgins, choſen by lot, to be devoured by the Mino- 
taur. After this cruel tribute had been paid for ſome years, 
Theſeus, having grown up to manhood, came from Trozene 
to Athens. He ſlew ſeveral robbers whom he met with by the 
way. On his arrival at Athens, he narrowly eſcaped being 
poiſoned by his ſtepmother Medea, Ovid. Met. vii. 406. As 
the time was approaching when it was requiſite to ſend the 
ſtipulated number of young men and virgins to Crete, Theſc- 
us inſiſted on being allowed to go as one of the former. . 
geus, with reluctance, at laſt conſented; but at his departure 
charged the pilot, that if Theſeus ſhould be ſucceſsful in flay- 
ing the Minotaur, he ſhould at his return diſplay white fails; 
but if not, he ſhould retain the black ſails as uſual. After the 
arrival of Theſeus in Crete, ARLADNE, the daughter of Mi- 
nos, falling in love with him, explained to. him the mazes of 
the labyrinth; and at the A Re of Dædalus gave him 2 
clew, by unwinding. the thread of which (licium revolvende), 
he might find his way out; ( Errabunda regens tenui veſtigia 
Flo, Catull. 62. 113.3 Ducentia fila ſecutus, Ovid. ep. iv. 555 
2 difficilis ſilo eft inventa relecto, Id. Met. viii. 173.) - 
eus flew the Minotaur ; and having, according to promiſe, 
carried off Ariadne, and alſo her filter Phædra, Ovid. ep. iv. 
65g. returned in ſafety to his native country. But in his jo 
he forgot to change the ſails; and Ægeus, therefore, ſeeing the 
| ſhip from a watch- tower on the promontory of Sunium, Sat. 
TPeb. xii. 625. return with black fails, and believing his ſon to 
have periſhed, threw Himſelf headlong into the ſea, which from 
him was called the /Zgean ſea. The poſterity of Ægeus were 
called Xcipz, Ovid. ep. ii. 67, ä 
l Diodorus 


eus 
ion 


Theſeus. _ 43 


Diodorus ſays that Theſeus forgot to change the ſails from 
vexation at the loſs of Ariadne, whom Bacchus took from him, 


iv. 61.; fee Pauſan. x. 29, Others relate that Theſeus baſely | 


left Ariadne in the iſland Naxos, and that Bacchus, who. 
had formerly been in love with her, finding her there upon 
his return from India, married her, Ovid. Met. viii. 176. He 
cave her a beautiful crown, which, after her death, was chan- 
ged into a conſtellation, called CRxssa corona, Ovid. Triff. 
v. 3. 42. and Corona GNoss14, v. Gneffis, -idis, from her na- 
tre city Gnofſus, Ovid, Faſt. iii. 459. &c. ep. x. whence al- 
ſo Ariadne is called GNoss1s, Id. ep. xv. 25. Theſeus mar- 
ned Phzdra, the ſiſter of Ariadne, Hygin. 3227. 
Theſeus performed various other heroic actions reſembling. 
thoſe of Hercules, his contemporary, Strab. viii. 380.; Stat. 
Theb. xii. 584. He deſtroyed a terrible bull that infeſted At- 
tica, He killed the robbers Sciron, Procruſtes, and Scinis, 
Strab. ix. 391.3 Ovid. Met. vii 433. &c. He ſubdued the 
Centaurs. - He flew Creon king of 'Thebes for refuſing burial 
to the Argives that fell in the Theban war, and interred them 
in the territory of Eleuſis, Pauſan. i. 39. ix. 5.; Herodet. ix. 
27.3 Hygin. 72.3 Stat. Theb. xii. 519.—ad. fin. He deſcend- 
ed into hell with his friend Pirithous, to carry off Proſerpine; 
vhere Perithous being torn in pieces by the dog Cerberus, 
Theſeus remained in chains till Hercules freed amNY 
One of the chief exploits of Theſeus was the conqueſt of 
the Amazons, a nation of female warriors in Afia Minor ; ſo 
called, becauſe they uſed to cut or burn off their right breaſt, 
(ex a priv. et uadoc, mamma ), that it might not hinder them 
in ſhooting the arrow, Diodor. ii. 45. Juſtin. ii. 4. The A- 
thenians are ſaid to have gained a victory over the Amazons 
hen they made an irruption into Attica, Herodot. ix. 27. 


Theſeus married one of them, H7>P0LYTz, Stat. Theb. xii. ' 


534- by whom he had HipeoLyTus; hence Hippolytus is call- ; 


\ 


AMAZONIUS vin, Ovid. iv. 2. and AMAZONE_ NATUS,_ 


Met. xv. 552. Servius on Virg. An. xi. 661. and Hyginus, 
/#. 30. ſay, that it was Antibpe, the daughter of Hippolyte 
tte queen of the Amazons, that Theſeus married, 


dome ſay that Hercules alſo freed Pirithous; and others, that neither of them 
mreturned, Diodor. iv. 63. Virgil deſcribes Theſeus as ſitting for ever in the 
neal regions, u. vi. 617. in which poſture he was repreſented by Polyg- 
a uu, the painter, Pauſan. x. 29. Strabo thinks, that Theſeus and Perithous 
ſuppoſed to have deſcended into the infernal regions, from the diſtant ex- 
wap which they undertook, . 48. Horace repreſents Perithous as bound 
marus with 300 chains, od. iii. 4. 80. 7 
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courſe to Troezen, 


or ence; igri Pay: e 
: ne, drove 
A chariot on Di "the rod; - Jar the 1 being 
broken, Hippohtus thrown from. his ſeat, and his limbs 
enta e dess, he was torn to 1 
it =, <onfcfſed 2 
pips, at, th tequelt of Diana, 7 . 
4 8 15 faly where he aſſumed 
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cn, Ei Fox: $5.08 Ig whe 76L-3: 8 Ts XV. 497; * 
+ UE. +3 an, 1. 22, i. 27. d 4 d 
zere. Dian . Se n, jy en 
gtove ; w dr borſes were ever after excluded from that 
place, 7 Hippolytus bad à ſon of the ſame name, I. 
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_ tareh, | 
"Cimon, 8 „ the Ypnd of, Scyros, brought the 
bones of Theſeus to Athens, wh they were ſolemnly inter. 
red near the gung in che middle of the city; and his tomb 


for Haves, and perſons of Tow rank, from 
the oppreſſion of more p powerfiil-citizens, I. 

From Theſtus the Attentars were called TünsfDx, Vig. 
G. ii. 283. and Jupenal mentions. a poem written by one Co. 
drus; celebrating his exploits, called Thesis, dis, i. 2: 

The * of Theſeus to Pirithous was ſo great, that Ovid 
for the moſt faithful friendſhip, Trift. i. 3. 


wool Wr Sily, i li. 6. 55. | 
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e Tymete and Ora: 425 


| MNESTHEUS, the fon, of peteus, and grandſon of Erech- 

UN theus, ſucceeded, Pauſan. i. 17. ii. 25. iii. 18. who aſſiſted 
mnon in the war againſt Troy, I. i. 1. ii. 28. —8 | 

his death DEMOPHOON,, the ſon of Theſeus, .became ki 

he a i. 28. who.alſo was ong of the leaders of the. Gree 
Trojan war; and having in his return; from. the ence land- *_ 


ed in Thrace, engaged the affections. of Phyllis, the daughter 
I at of Lycurgus, king of that eountry, hence called 
fled PHYLL1s, Ovid. p. ii. 1. but proved falſe to ber; For hear- - 
en, ing of the death of Mneſtheus, he ſuddenly left her, with a 
ſea · promiſe to return in a month, which he did not perform, O- 
1m, tid, . 2.3 Patſan. x. 25. Phyllis, on the day ſhe expeed 
ove him, went nine times to the ſhore ; at laft, in deſpair, ſhe 
ing put an end to her days, either by a rope, or by throwing her= — 
be ſelf into the ſea, Ovid. Art. Remed, f.; ee + 2 
dS: in Virg. Ecl. * 10. » {4 $0 Won os ts 5 . 145 . . ; 
er· 8 8 
oly- THYMATES, the ſon of Oy yntes, was the laſt of che de- 
med ſcendants of Theſeus that enjoyed the crown, Paiſſan. i. 
Ari; 18. He having engaged in war with Tanten king of Th 
&c. tia, was challenged. by him to decide their differences in ſingle 
496 combat. This he declined ; but MELANTHUS, one o 
ning noble Meſſenians expelled by the Heraclidz, ſee p. 408. Sek 
that in his place ; and having ſlain Xanthus by an artful. contri- 
I rance, obtained the crown as the prize of tits ſucceſs,” 5. An 
fer annual feſtival, called AAT un 2 0 e Os wn. Was n. 
= ſlituted to meme ſhe victory. i : 
OM; 
b  CODRUS, his ſon, was "the laſt king 1 ESR "The * 
rent ans and Heraclidz made war on him, for the hoſpitable re- 
Plus ception granted at Athens to thoſe: Argivez whom. they had =" 
pelled. | Codrus being informed of the anſwer which Wh they nar 
the received from the ——— at Delphi, that they ff wy be 
nters E did not kill the Athenian king ; and therefore hey - 
tomb rictly, charged their ſoldiers to ſpare his life Having diſ- 
from * himſelf under the habit of a peaſant, he one day enter- 
Ns has enemy's camp, and was flain by a common ſoldier, 
g. hom he purpo ely provoked... This happened near the 
Co. haus, Pauſan. i. 19. and in the place was a N of Codrus 
f made by Phidias, 7b. x. 10. The enemy having c 
25 what had happened, went away without kghting, Pauſan., 
1. 3. 


2.3 2 ii. 6. Cic. Fin. v. 22,3, Tuſc. i. 48. Nat. 
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en from the ſame family for about two Hundred years, were 
alle Mevoxtipa, Pauſun. iv. 77. 
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F. Fasvtobs His ronr of EO TIA and KTO IIA. 
Fus, 'the fon of Agenor, king of Phœnicia, being 

ſent by his father in queſt of his ſiſter Euroya, Her 
fot. iv. 147, who had been carried off by Jupiter in the ſhape 


* - 1 


Fo 


* 


of a bull, Ovid. Met. ii. $50. 3 Horat. od. iti. 27. 25.; ſee p. 


384. was ordered not to return without her, Diodbr. iv. 2. In 
bis ſearch he came into Greece, and having conſulted the o- 
racle of Apollo at Delphi, was directed to obſerve the motions 
ol an heifer, and build a city where. the heifer ſhould ſtop; 
"whence he called the country B&O TIA, Ovid. Mer. iii. 10. 
Hle named the city TIIEB E, from Thebes in Egypt, whence 
he derived his origin, Herodot. il. 49. Finding ſome of his 
"companions ſlain by a dragon, he flew the monſter ; and ha. 
ving, by the direction of Minerva, ſfown'its teeth in a plain, 
armed men ſuddenly ſprung up from the ground; who imme- 
cliately attacked one another, ſo that they: all fell, except five, 
Apollodor. iii. 4. 1. the chief of whom was Ecutox. By them 
Cadmus was aſſiſted in building Thebes, Ovid. Met. iii. 125. 
Ec. whence. that city is called Ecuromm TER, Horot. od. 
. $645) DracomcEtna uns, Ovid. Faſt, in. 865. Plebs 

'Echionia, the Theban people, Srat. Theb. i. 169. The an- 
cient inhabitants of this country were called HranTzs, Strul. 
vii. 321, ix. 401. & 424.3 Plin. iv. 7. f 12. whence Hyante: 
agri, Bceotia, Stat. Theb. i. 183.; Hyant#us Haus, Tolaus the 
 Beeotian, Ovid. Mel. viii. 310.; fo Fife ſe. AA on, Ib. ii. 

Hyamtea Aganippè, bb. v. 312.3 Hyantides, the Muſes. 


\,147+3 | 

1 i married HARMONIA, v. -i2, the daughter of Ve- 
nus by Mars, Payſon. ix. 5. by whom he had a ſon named 
e "de and four daughters, Ino, Agave, Autonie, and Se 
"meEle, Apollodor. iii. 4. 2. — POLYDORUS married Nyse, 
by whom he had Labdiqus, the father of Liiius or Laus, 1 


P „ 
* — * 4 VG * 9 — } 
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dare z. who is therefore called LiBpaciDes, Stat. Deb. Vis 451. 
5 hence Labdacide, plur. Thebans, . x. 36. —— NO marzied 
ty, Bl Amar king of Bocotia, after he had divorced. Nephel2, Apol- 
thief lodor- ib. & i. 9. 1. & 2. Agave married Hebion: and; Autos: 
Co- we, Ariſtæus, . iii. 4. 2. Semele became the mother of f 
All the gpds. are ſaid to have honoured this marriage of 
Cadmus with their preſence, Apollodor. iii. 4. 2. Diadon. v. 
49. Vulcan preſented to Harmonia, or gave to Cadmus to 
preſent to her, a famous .necklace- he had made, Which oc-- 
caſoned the greateſt misfortunes to the poſſeſſors of it, I. (sf 
Sat. Theb. ii. 265. —206.: Pogfan, ix. 4. 1 0 
PENTHEUS, che fon of 'Echion-and Agave, the daughter 
of Cadraus, having profaned the ſacred rites of Bacchus; Wag 


xing I um in pieces hy his mother and her ſiſters, Ouid Met. thi. Hu! 
len. Lira. ad. il. 19. 14. after being deprived of his reaſon. by ths 
hape inluence of that god, Zuripid. in Batch. 848. Fing. ; #« Vs : 
ee p. . Ho C3 ALY 
þ ja Aka ls, the huſband of Ino, was the ſon of Zolus, 

e 0- lg of Theffaly, and 'broxher of Siſyphus, king of Corinth, 
tions lader. f. J. 3. He teigned over that part of Beoxia, here 
op; I terwards Orchomenos and Coronza ſtod, g, g. 1. Fenn. 

. 10. ir 34. Some make him king of Thebes 7. He is fai ig h 
1ence 


inorced Nephele, his firſt wife, becauſe the was ſübſect to 
iu af infanity. By her he had two children,: Phsywus and 


d ht- Helle, who. were faved-fram the jealouſy of their ſtepmother : 
plain, WW leo on the famous golden ram, as will be afterwards related 
mme- Wh Athimas had by Ino td ſons, Zeurobus and Meliserta. Be- 
fire, i inflamed with a ſudden madhefs by the fury, Tifnhöne, 
them BW it the defire. of Jung ever höſtile ta the race of Venus, he 
| ws ler Learchus; upon which Ino ſled with Melicerta in her 
11. al. 


ams, and rhrew herſelf into the ſea from à high rock called 
Moluris, Pazſan. i. 44. near Megära on the iſthmus of Co- 


e : din, P. & Ovid. Taft. vi. 398. Neptune, at the requeſt af 
Strab. I Venus, turned them both into ſea · gods; calling the mother 
ante Lucthie, and the ſon Palæmon, Ovid. Met. iv. 416.—543. 
the ho was called by the Romans MaTH9 r, and Palæmon, Por- 
Ib. ii. a — 5 1 A ; 8 „ 
uſes. . Vero Gaye, that the firſt king of Thebes was Ooroxe, bi C. 1100, in 
f Ve- Noſe time - 9 Ruſt. iii. 1.; ſo Auguſtin, de tiv. Dei, xviii. 
1amed b whence Ogygiue, Theban; Ogygie res, the ſtate or fortune of Thebes, Star, 
d $ Me. i. 13-3 Ogygiie ululata fyroribus antra, Caves reſounding with the yells of 
ey” Theban bacchandly Ib, 329. Ogygius Tacchus, i. e. Thebanis, Ib. ii. 85.3 Ogys 
2 b%, Thebans, 7p. R n oh 25 


r 88 TUMNUS, 
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ronnvs, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 545.  Hyginus relates ſome particu. il / 


lars of this ſtory differently, i. 2. & 3. &c. - ſays 
- Cadmus affe felted by the INE ch his 8 retired that 
with his wife e to Illyria, are ſaid to rep: 


- have been ed into ſerpents, anc and 2 Oy Jo Jupiter to = Hei 
ſium, Ovid. Met. ii. 98. iv. 675. cc. Apollodor. iii. 5. 4. Au 
Strabo mentions a . in 19 gps ruled Tn "_ 1 of us, 
C 2 2 fath 


 AMPHION; one org ” Abende of Colmes from his 


{kill in muſic,” is-ſaid to have moved the ſtones by playing on 

his lyre, and thus to have built the walls of Thebes; for Cad- ing 
mus built only the citadel “, Pauſan. ii. 6. ix. 5.3 Ovid. IIa. ON, 
vi. 178; Horat, 6. iii. 11. 2. Art. Poet. 394. His twin-bro- of ( 
ther Zethus diſliked muſic, and to gratify him Amphion diſcon- the « 
tinued it, Cic. Herenn. ti. 27.4 Divin. ii. 64. 3 Horar. ep. i. ſain 
18. 42. To Amphion Pliny aſcribes the invention of muſic, male 
ml $6 57. 1 15 | * 
: A, in A TSS: E 

NIOBE, che viſe of Ambien, Fs viii. 360. us os whot 
ter of Tantilus, king of Paphlagonia, (TamrIIas, - Idi, Stat. PUS 
T8 iv. 576.; Ovid. Met. vi. 212.) proud of her numerous ber 

| (for ſhe had fix ſons and daughters; ſome' ſay W 
ne; E 7s H. 36. Geil. xx. J.) uſed to flight the goddeſs narro 
Tatõna, ho had only two ren Apollo and Diana; on which the ri 
account the „to gratify their mother, flew at the fame time know 
all the e ren of Niöbe, Apollo the ſons, and Diana the At 
daughters, Diedor. iv. 74-3 Horat. od. iv. 6: 10; Juvenal. vi, of a 
175. - Niobe, | overwhelmed with grief, is | ſaid to have been of a 
converted into a ſtone,” Cic. Tic. iii. 26. She is ſaid by O- infeſte 
vid to have been ſnatched by a whirlwind into her native coun- riddle 
try, and there to have been changed into a rock of marble, nigm⸗ 
which exudes a moiſture like tears, Ovid. Met. vi. 310. as it four | 
is ſuppoſed, on the top of mount. Sipzlus in Lydia; whence happil 
ſhe is called Genitrix SIPYLEM, Saat. a v. 1. 33.3 fee 4 goes on 
Pollodor. iii. 5. 6. ſuppor, 
"TR makes Thebes the e of Amphitrus or Amp" Wil precip 
tryon, v. -yo, the huſband of Alcmena, the mother of Hercules, 
Ampbit. 97. She is ſaid to have brought forth twins with- " Ap 
out N 1 che one ¶ Hercules begotten by Jupiter, the other les, 
rn 9 

2 ESO Thebes is called AmPronIz ARCES, Stat. Theb. in. I. 115.; Te Wm 

ene bec mania plectro, an Getica venere tyra? Have theſe walls been reared by FA 2 
2 lyre of * from Tyre, or of f Orphevs from Thrace? I. 16. . 873 hates) 


( Iphic lus 


U 


wy { Ipbiclus, or -e. by Amphitryo, 1b; v. 1. 70. But Diodorus 
ſays that Hercules was born at Tirynt, a town in Argölis, and 
red that his ſuppoſed father Amphitryo, being expelled from thence, 
to repaired to Thebes, after Hercules was born, and that there 
- Hercules was educated, iv. 10. whence he is called by Virgil 
1 AMPHITRYONIADES, An. viii. 103. & 214. and TixYNTHI=. 
of us, B. vii. 662. vüi. 228. alſo ALcIiDEs, from Alcæus, the 
nacher of Amphitryo, I. v. 414. vi. 123.; ſo Horat. od. i. 12. 
25 435 . Enie nn 063 6 eee e 


LAIUS, the t-grandſon of Cadmus, Herodot. v. 9. ha- 
vying married. JIOCASTA or Epicaſta, the daughter of CRE. 
ON, Diador. iv. 64. or the daughter of Menzceus, and fiſter 
of Creon, Apollodor. iii. 5. 7. was informed, upon conſulting I 
the oracle of Delphi, that if he ever had a ſon he ſhould be 
{ain by him. , Wherefore, when his wife brought forth a 
him to a ſervant to be expoſed. But the ſervant, unwilling 
to deſtroy, the child, gave him to the wife of one Polybus, by 
whom he Was brought up, Strab. viii. 380. and called QEDI-, 
PUS, from the ſwelling of his ſeet. ¶ em bicto tumen, et roc, 


ber ). A $54 enn enn NOSE. e 

Fc 
mom way, and being inſolently ordered by him to go out of 
the road, a ſcuſſſe enſued, in which Oedipus ſlew Laius, not 
knowing him to be his fatler.. | 1 


. 


At this time a monſter, called SPHINX, (having the face 
of a woman, the breaſt, feet, and tail of a lion, and the wings 
of a bird, hence called Oedipodionia ales, Stat. Theb, ii. 50g.) 
nfeſted the territory of Thebes; propoſing an ænigma or 
riddle, and flaying thoſe who could not interpret it. [The-x-/ 
nigma was, M bat animal is it, that in the morning walks on 
fur legs, at noon on two, and in the evening on three ? Oedipus 
happily ſolved it by anfwering, It ir MAN; who in infancy 
her on all fou, then walks ereft, till obliged by old age to uſe the 
labert of a flaff, Upon this the Sphinx threw herſelf from a 
precipice and periſhed, Ovid. Met. vii. 760. - Qedipus, ac- 


* Apollodorus ſays that Polybus was king of Corinth; that Oedipns, when 
poſed, was found by the ſhepherds of Polybus, and brought by them to Pe- 
idea, the king's wife; who having cured his ſeet, gave him the name of 
Oedipus, and brought him up as her own ſon, iii. 5. 7.; ſo Hygis. 66. 

Oedipus (the fon of Liius, ILativss vel Laives, Ovid. Met. vii. 756.) is: 
io called Ocpie6pes, Stat. Theb. i. 17. ii. 436. vii. 513. which word like w iſe 2 
Geaotes his ſon, II. ii, 465. the ſame with Ocdipodion;/es, Ib. i. 313. 


cording - 
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cording to the promiſe of Creon, who ruled after the death of 
Liius, obtained the crown and Jocaſta in marriage. By her 
he had two ſons, Eteccles-and-Polynices, Diodor. iv.'64.; Pau- 
ſanias ſays he had no children by her, ix. 5. Being afterwards 
led by an anſwer of the Delphic oracle in time of a famine, to 
make inquiry into the circumſtances of the death of Laius, he 
found that he himſelf had been the murderer of his father, 
and that he was now married to his own mother. This dif. 
covery proved fatal both to Oedipus and Jocaſta. I! 

Jocaſta hanged herſelf in deſpair... Qedipus tore out his 
own eyes, as unworthy to behold the light, and afterwards was 
ſwallowed up by an earthquake, I. & Stat.-T heb. x. 698. 


_ETEOCLES * and POLYNICES + agreed toreign alternately 
each year one. But Eteocles, who from ſeniority reigned firſt, 
refuſed to reſign the crown when his year was expired. Poly- 
nices repaired to the court of ADRASTUS, king of Argos; 
Whither Tydeus, at the ſame time, had fled for protection. 
Happening to take ſhelter in the ſame place, they firſt began a 
quarrelling, and then came to blows ;. but were pacified by the 
intervention of Adraſtus the king; who, being ſtruck by their 
armour and dreſs, reſembling that which he had been foretold 
by the oracle of Apollo, ſhould be the dreſs of two ſtrangers, 
whom he was directed to chuſe for his ſens- in · aw, gave them 


his two daughters, Argia and Meiphile, in marriage, Stat. Tbel. 


ii. 203. Polynices, ſupported by Adraſtus, attempted to ob- 
tain his right by force 3 which gave riſe to the famous T heban 
dar, deſeribed by Statius in his Thebaid. The two brothers 
fell by mutual wounds, Diador. iv. 65. Creon reſumed the 
government, till Leodamas, the ſon of Eteocles, ſhould attain 
to manhood; Paufan. ix. . &c. None of the Argive leaders, 
who were ſeven in number, ſurvived, except Adraſtus, who 
eſcaped by the ſwiſtneſs of his horſe Arxion, Diador. ib. 
The leaders were ſeven in number, that there might be one to 


* Fteocles is called OFDIPODES, Stat. Theb. ii. 465. Aonie moderater aule, 
J. ii. 1. Agenoreus dufior, Ib. II. Rex Echionivs, Ib. 342. 

+ Polynices is called Dixcx us urros, frem Dire, a fountain near Thebes, 
Stat. Theb, ii. 142. iv. 74. ; ſee . 304. I9MEN1vUs HEROs, from the river //minu, 
15. 307. Fuvenis Theumeſius, from a mountain and plain near Thebes, called 
Theumiſus, 1b. 331. whence Arva Fheumeſia et arces Agenoree, Thebes and the 
fields arourd, 16. 383.—alſo Fchidnius Fuvenis, from his progenitor Eculox, 
1b. 353- Cadmitus Berus, 1b. i. 376. ii. 366. vii. 492. Tyrius exul, B. 406. LAI- 
DAC1us, from Labdicus, his great-grandfather, Ib. 418. or Lanpacipes. I. 
vi. 451. Ocdipedionides, 426. Echionides, 467. Aonius exul, 505, &c, 


attack 


7 
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attack each of the 8 of Thebes, the names of which 
ne mentioned by * rus , Ni. 6. 6. 

The ſeven — were Adraſtus + Polynices, Tydeus the 
ſon of Oeneus Oenider) from Calydon in toka, hence cal- 
led CAI roms Her0s, Star. Achill. i. 537-3 Theb. ü. 476. 


er 
"un 
ls 
to 
he Proles Calydone ſata, Ib. v. Galle: Amphiaraũs the ſon of 'Occles 
1 
his 


{Occlides from Pylos, Capineus and 'Hippomedon,. the ne- 
phews of Adraſtus, and Prerhoviopicul, the fon of Mekayer 5 
by Atalanta, king of Arcadia, Hygin. 70. 
CAPANEUS was flain by Jupiter with a thuriderboſt, for 
725 his impiety, Skat. T heb. iii. 602. ix. 545.3 Ovid. Mer. ix. 404-3 
| Pauſan. ix. 8. Eu aDNE, the daughter of Iphis of Argos, (Ip Hias, 
dis; Ovid. Trift. v. 14. 38.) his ite, Fate herſelf into his 


funeral pile, 1 periſhed, Ovid. Trift. i iv. 3. 64.5 Ving. Eu. 

rſt, Wi, 447-3 Propert. 1. 15. 21. Hi. 13. 24.3 Stat: heb. Lil. 8609; R 
ly- Hpallodor. ii. 7. 1. Capäneus firſt invented the art of 28 N 
05; towns by ſcaling-ladders ; and being killed by the Thebans 50 
'on. i large ſtone, gave occaſion to the fabulous 1 * his | 
m 2 death, Feger. iv. 21. 8 
the AMPHIAR AUS, 8 8 his ſkill in augur „ that 
heir i he went to the war he ſhould | hid himſelf. ut his 
told vife £riphjle, bribed by her er Adraſtus with 2 golden 
gers, necklace ſet with diamonds, (ſaid to be the ſame which had 
hem deen given to Harmonia by Vulcan, ) diſcovered the place of his 
heb. WY concealment. Being thus forced to the war, before he ſet out, 
ob- he charged his ſon Alemæon, that when he heatd of his death, 
heban he ſhould flay his mother; which Alemæon accordingly did, 82 
thers ug. En. vi. 445-3 Homer. Oayſſ xi. 325. But after perpe- 

| the ating the deed, he was 8 by the Furies, or the Rings : 
tain 

ders, a ' Creon forbade the dead bodies of the Argive leaders, who had fallen, to bo 
who and appointed watches to ſee that his orders were not tran 


"1 | Auricbnmx, however, the only ſurviving daughter of Oedipus, having — 
r. ib performed the funeral rites of — brother Pol nĩces, and belag dif diſcovered, was, 
Ar command of Cxeon, buried alive in her brother's tomb. mon, "tho 

ſon of Creon, and lover of Antigöne, flew himſelf on the fame tomb, 


3 5.821. Adraſtus fled to Athens, and implored the aſfiſtance of Theſeust who, —@ 
inn having ſpeedily marched to Thebes wich a body of Athenians, inflicted on Creon | 
Thebes, the puniſhment which his.intfuman cruelty mericed, Apol/odby. iii. 7. I.; ſee 7.483. 
aer thyious relates ſome ard aps of this ſtory differently, 72. | 
1 t ADRASTUS king of Argos; was the ſon of Telex: or Talzon, Pouſen, viii | 
„ 5 the 25. ind Fur ynd me; —— he is called TALAox loss, Stat, Theb. ii. 141. v. xy. 
dss O 1. its Taleo, 16; vi. 723. and the grandſon of laſius, or laſus, whence he * 
A= Ne dla sfors, Ib. i. 541. vi. 914. but Tarider is alſo put for Argive wo- | 


q 4 ii.,254. from Taſte -Idir; alſo Inacuivs bATER, as being deſcended _ | 
m lnachus, 1b, 199. Lerne ute iti, 348. Peritiue beros, D. 44% Re. 


by 7 of 


gainſt Thebes, which took place ten years after the former, hu. 


; | mæon, the ſon of Amphiaraus. Pauſanias ſays, under Therſan- 


— ͤ— K a A eats _ 
„ 
« 
- 


_ dimas fled into Illyricum, Pauſan. ix. 5. 


the ſoy" of lol 2 char Sthenelus, the ſon of Capaneus, 


With Agamemnon to the war againſt Troy. Ses p. 414. 
on the Athenians, was ſlain in ſingle combat by Melanthus 
laſted at Thebes three hundred years. After this a republic: 
government was eſtabliſhed, which continued to the deſtruc 
tion oi the city, ED 18, Aus S N 


.P 


Fg 
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of a guilty conſcience, Diodor. iv. 67. Hygin. 73.3 Pauſan. v. 
17. Some ſay that Alemæon was aſſiſted by his — * 


philschus in murdering his mother, Apolloger. iii. 7. 5 1. Alc- 
mæon, to make expiation for his crime, went to Phegeus, king 


of Pſophis in Arcadia; who, having purified him by the uſual 
_ ceremonies, gave him in marriage his daughter Arſinde or A. 


Sheſebea, called PHRCOIS, -ides, Ovid. Rem. Am. 455. to whom 
Alemæon gave the fatal necklace of his mother Eriphile. Some 
time after, on account of a famine, Alcmzon went to Atolia; 
where he fell in love with Callirbbe, the daughter of Achelbus, 
and married her. When ſhe expreſſed an ardent deſire to ob- 


tain Eriphyle's necklace, Alcmzon returned to Pſophis, and 
procured it from Phegeus, on pretext that he intended to con- 

ſeerate it to Apollo at Delphi. But the true reaſon of his re- 
queſt being diſcovered by hs 

of Phegeus, to revenge the injury done to their ſiſter, Apoll- 

Ahr. iii. J. 5. Thus the criminal conduct of Eriphile, cauſed the 


ſervant, he was ſlain by the ſons 


deſtruction of the family of Amphiaraus, Hora. od. iii. 16. 12. 


who himſelf periſhed by an earthquake, Pauſan. ix. 8. ; ſee p, 


. 


But theſe events happened after the ſecond expedition 


lager. iii. 7. 5. 


| The ſons of theſe ſeven leaders, called Epigini, | (i. e. poſteri) 
to avenge the death of their fathers, reſumed the war under Alc- 


1 


der the ſon of Polynices, ix. 9. Having led an army into Bœotis, 
took Thebes, and placed Therſander on the throne. Las 


The ſeven leaders of the Epigini were, Alcmzon and Am. 
philochus, the ſons of A mphiaraus, Agialeus the ſon of Adria 
tus, Diomedes, the ſon of Tydeus, /;{ Tydides, } Promichus 


and Therſander, the ſon of Polynices, 4po/ledor. iii. 7. 2. Ide 
account of Hyginus is different, fab. 71. Several of theſe went 


* XANTHUS was che laſt king of Thebes, who, making v: 


afterwards king of Athens, B. ii. 18. The regal government 
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 OENEUS, che ſon of Parthaon, (Stat. Theb. ii. 726.) was 
one of the moſt ancient kings of ZXtola. He reigned at Caly- 
don. Oeneus having, in an annual facrifice to all the gods, 
neglected Diana, that goddeſs ſent a dreadful. boar, of huge. 
fize, which laid waſte the country; whence Calydon is faid to 
have been given up by Jupiter to the reſentment of Diana, 
Virg. An. vii. 306. This animal was ſo pernicious, that ma- 
ny of the neighbouring princes aſſembled to deſtroy him. The 
hunting of the wild boar of Calydon is famous in fable. At 
laſt he was killed by Meleiger, 85 ſon of Oeneus, (Okxip gs, 
Ovid. ep. iv. 99. Met. viii. 414.) Stat. Theb. ii. 475. 13.1 

Althza, the daughter of Theſtius, (THESTIASs, -adis,) Ovid. 
Met. viii. 452. who gave the ſkin and. head to Atalanta, the 
daughter of Scheneus, (SCHENELA VIRGO, Ovid. Trift. ii. 399. 
SCHOENE1A *, Met. x. 689.) who had firſt wounded him, Pau- 
ſan, viii. 45, Toxeus and Plexippus, the ſons of Theſtius, (TBN 
titde, ) and uncles to Meleiger, attempting to rob Atalanta of 
her preſent, were ſlain by Meleager. Althæa, informed of the 
ſucceſs of her ſon, was going to the temple to thank the gods 


* Some make Atalanta the daughter of aſus, or Zafius, or Tafon of Arcadia, 
Elias. xiii, 1. whence the is l $, Ha i. =” 8 ooh Ovid. Met. 
viii. 317. & 380. Nenacrina Atalanta, 1d. Art. am. ii. 185. and Maas A= 
talanta, ep. iv. 99. Others ſuppoſe two different perſons of the ſame name, 
Periſon. in Mlian. and Beraart. in Stat. Theb, iv. 446. Atalanta was as re- 
markable for her ſwiftneſs in runniug as for her beauty, She requeſted of her 
father that ſhe might be permitted to live unmarried. When a great number 
aſked her, to free herſelf from their imaportunity, ſhe propoſed. to determine 
the matter by running. Her lovers were to ſtart firſt and run without arms, 
ſhe was to follow-with a dart, She promiſed to marry the man that van- 
2 her, but ſuch as ſhe overtook ihe was to flay, Several thus loſt their 

ves, At laſt ſhe was conquered by Hippominer, the ſon of Magareus, Ovid. 
Met. x. 605. or Macareus, and \ 15-07 Ts of Neptune, by means of three gol- 
den apples, which Venus brought him from the garden of the Heſperides, or from 


, Aa provein Cyprus, Ovid. Met. x. 644. Theſe apples Hippomenes threw down 


one after another in' different parts of the race 3 and while Atalanta, ſtruck 
with their beauty, gathered them up, he reached the goal, Hygis. 185. A- 
talanta had a ſon called PaxTnENorocus, by Hippomenes ; Gate Top by Mele- 
110 Hygin. 99. and others by Melanion, Apelloder. iii. 9. 2. Authors differ 
About the name=of her huſband, as about other particulars, 16. Ovid uſually calls 
him HippomEnes, Met. x. ſometimes alſo Milanion ; as Art. am. ii. 188. 80 Ser- 


vius on Virgil, Zn: vi. 480. Parthenopceus is commonly ſuppoſed to have been 


brought forth by Atalanta before her marriage; whence his name (from cap - 
Inc, virge ) See Stat. Theb. iv; 246. &c. Hippomenes, having failed to ac- 
knowledge his obligation to Venus, was by · her inſpired with ſo impatient a 
londneſs for his wife, while they were ſacrificing to Jupiter in his temple on 
Parnaſſus, that he gratified his paſſion in that place; on which account Jupiter 
in faid to have turned him into a lion, and Atalanta into a lioneſs, Hygin. 135. 
Apolledor, 1b. Ovid ſays this happened in the temple of Cybele, bo x. 689. 
mentions a place near Scuot uus in — which 


alled the courſe of Atalanta, (Ae *Araacurng,) viii. 35s 
* 


in his time was 
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* 
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for his victory, when ſhe met thoſe who carried the dead bo- 
dies of her brothers, who, ſhe was told, had been killed by 
Meleager.  Whereupon ſhe threw into the fire a log of wood 
on which the life of her ſon depended, Ovid. ep. iii. 93. The 
Fates who had been preſent at his birth, in predicting his future 
eatneſs, among other things declared, that he ſhould live as 
Pag as the firebrand, then burning, remained unconſumed; 
hence he was ſaid to be fatali vivus in igne, Ovid. ep. ix. 156, 


- 


Althza, upon hearing this, inſtantly ſnatched the ſtick from 


the flames,” and kept it till this time with the greateſt care 
Meleager expired as foon as it was conſumed. Althæa was fo 
affected with the thoughts of what ſhe had done, that ſhe flew 
herſelf, Hygin. 172. & 174.3 Ovid. Met. viii. 270. &c.; Di- 


dor. iv. 34. His ſiſters, lamenting his death, were changed 


into birds, Ovid. Met. viii. 534.; Stat. Theb. iv. 103. called 
Mrz ARI DEs, ſuppoſed to be Guinea-hens, Plin. x. 26. /. 38. 
galline Arricanz. Varro, de re ruſt. iii. g. 18.3 Columell. viii. 2. 
After the death of Althæa *, Oeneus married Peribæa, who 
was the mother of Pydeus, Apollodbr. ii. 8. 4. | | 
..TYDEUS, when he grew up to manhood, having acci- 
dentally ſlain Menalippus his brother while hunting, Hygin. 69. 
or ſome other perſon, Apollodor. i. 8. 5. fled to Adraſtus, king 
of Argos, who gave him Deęiphile, one of his two daughters, 
in marriage. 'Tydeas being ſent as an ambaſſador to Thebes, 
to demand that Eteocles would reſign the crown to Polynices, 
who had married Argia the elder daughter of Adraſtus, ac- 
cording to agreement, ſee p. 430. upon receiving a refuſal, chal- 
lenged all the Thebans preſent, to ſingle combat, and defeat- 
ed them. To revenge this diſgrace, fifty of them lay in am- 
buſn for him in his way home; but Tydeus ſtew them all ex- 
cept one called Mzon, Stat. Theb. iii. 404. the ſon of Hæmon, 
( Hemonides , Ib. 42. whom he ſent to carry to Eteocles the 
tidings of the ſlaughter of his companions, Diodor. iv. 65.; 
Stat. T heb. iti. 482.—ad fin. Tydeus afterwards joined Adraſ- 
tus in the war againſt Thebes z in which, after performing the 
braveſt exploits, he. was flain by one Menalippus, a Theban f, 
Apollodor. i. 8.6. e e 


7 


* Althza bore ſeveral other children to Oencus; on the reſt Dejanira, 


who afterwards married Hercules, She is ſaid to have been the daughter of 


Bacchus, who communicated firſt to Oeneus the uſe of the vine, Apolloder. i. 8. 
.; Are 129. and from him the Greek name of wine, (doc) is ſaid to have 
deen derived, 75. | : 
4 + Tydeus is called Acheldius berer, from Achelous, a river of Etolia, St: 
2 i. 142+ viii. 523. and Adraſtus Zrachive, from Inachus, a river of Argo, 
I45- FE, | | 
= In 


* 
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| In the mean time, Oeneus was expelled from the chrone by his 
brother Agrius, Ovia. ep. ix. 153. but was afterwards reſtored 


| by DiomEDEs, his grandſon, whereupon Agrius flew himſelf, 
4 H. in. I 75. : þ | : FA | 
: | DrownnEs, called alſo OExipEs from his grandfather, Ovid. 
Met. xiv. 5 12.; Stat. Achill. ii. 372. was one of the braveſt of 
q the Grecian chiefs in the 'Trojan war. His exploits will be re- 
[ lated hereafter, 3 1 | l 
il . f > : F 
VII. FamuLovs HisTory of THESSALY. 
4 | Theſlaly in ancient times was divided into different king- 
doms. . 3 4. 
: The moſt ancient king is ſaid to have been DEUCALION, 
8. the ſon of Prometheus, ¶ Priimethides, dæ / who married 
2. PYRRHA,' the daughter of Epimetheus, Hpiméthit, -idis,)) - 
ho the brother of Prometheus; hence called by Deucalion, his 
| wife and ſiſter, .or couſin- german; which foror ſometimes ſig- 
NY nifies, Ovid. i. 351» NW | Ls hs 
5g. PROMETHEUS was the ſon of JapEtus, ( Japèti genus, 
ng Horat. od. i. 3. 27-) He is ſaid to have made a man of clay, 
5, Ovid. Met. i. 82.3 Hygin. 142. and to have put in him a particle 
es, taken from every other animal; timidity from the hare, cunning 
es, ſrom the ſox, rage from the lion, &c. Acron. in Horat. od, 1. 
55. 16. 13. Having aſcended to heaven by the aſſiſtance of Mi- 
* nerva, he ſtole fire from the chariot of the ſun, by applying to 
. it the end of a ſmall rod, ¶ ferula, ) which he carried in his hand 
EP With this fire he animated his man of clay, Serv. in Virg. ecl. vi. 
er- 4%; Fulgent. ii. 9.; Hygin. 144. Jupiter, provoked at ſuch 
non, artifice and impiety, ordered Vulcan to make a woman of clay, 
the which Minerva animated, and the other gods and godeſſes gave 
65. her each their proper gifts; Venus, beauty; Apollo, muſic; 
wraf- Mercury, eloquence, &c. whence ſhe was called PaxDora, 
the (i. e. amne donum, vel ab omnibus donata, ) Hygin. 142. Jupi- 
an +, ter gave her a beautiful box, which ſhe-was to give to the man 
that married her. She was firſt ſent with it to Prometheus; but 
he, ſuſpecting ſome hidden miſchief, refuſed it. She then went 
janira, with it to Epimetheus, who was not ſo cautious ; but took the 
boy 5 box and opened it; and from thence flew all thoſe diſeaſes and 


* plagues which have ſince infeſted the human race. Hope alone 


remained at the bottom. Pandora is ſaid to have been the firſt 
2 woman, Pauſan. i. 24. ſhe was the mother of Pyrrha: Strabo 


312 a8 


Prometheus and Deucalion. „ 5 | 


— 


bas of Deucalion, ix. fn. —— Prometheus, for his impiety, - 


Vith terror, and the other gods to have aſſiſted him in the 5 


4 Fuababur Hiflory rhea. 


was chained to a rock on mount Caucaſus, where an eagle 
continually preyed on his liver, Serv. ibid. But he is ſaid to 
have been looſed from it a thouſand years after, by Hercules, 
Strab. xi. 505. xv. 688.; Apollodor. i. 7. 1. who ſle w. the eagle, 
Pauſan. v. 11.; Hefiod. Theog. 5 21, &c. — Juvenal humo- 


rouſiy uſes Prometheus for a ſkilful potter, iv. 133. 


Under DEUCALION happened a great inundation in Thef- 
ſaly, Pauſan. i. 18. x. 6.3 Apollodor. i. 7: 2. which Ovid deſcribes 
as a general deluge, that covered the whole earth, ſent by the 


wrath of Jupiter to puniſh the wickedneſs of men, Met. i. 240, 


& 260. Deucalion and Pyrrha alone, of the whole human 


race, were preſerved, B. 325. They conſulted the oracle of 


Themis how they could repair the loſs. An anſwer was re- 
turned, That they ſhould throw behind their backs the bones of 


their great mother, i. e. ſtones. They did ſo; and to their 


amazement, the ſtones thrown by Deucalion became men, and 
thoſe by Pyrrha women, 1b. 412. Thence, ſays Ovid, we are 
a hardy race, and ſhew from what origin we are ſprung, I. 


_ ©  Apollodorus derives ae, populus, from nec, Japit. i. 7. 2. 


From Hellen, the ſon of Deucalion, Greece was called Hel- 
Jas, Adic, and the Greeks Hellenes, Strab. viii. 383 ix. 432. 
But about this there was ſome diſpute, 1b. viii. 370. From 
what is faid of the poſterity of Deucalion, he appears to have 
lived at a later period than we ſhould imagine from the ac- 
counts of the poets, Pauſan. v. 8. There is another deluge 
ſuppoſed to have happened in Attica long before that of Deu- 
calion, under Ogjges, the ſon of "Terra { Terrigena, ) king of 
Thebes or Beeotia, Parr. de re Ruſt. iii. prol.; Auguſtin. de civ. 
Dei, xviii. 8. whence Deus Ogygius, Bacchus, Ovid. ep. x. 48. 


* 


a 27 Lrzvs, Lucan. i. 670. Ogjdide, the Thebans, Stat. 


 T heb. ii. 586. | 45 5 
Theſſaly was the ſcene of the battle of the giants, / gigants- 
| machia ) againſt Jupiter. The giants were ſons of Terra (q. 
mw) and Cœlus, or Tartarus, Hygin, 1.3 Apollodor. i. 6. 1: 
of enormous ſize, { minaci ſlatu, Horat. od. iii. 4. 54.) with ſer- 


pentine feet, ( ſerpentipdes, Ovid. Triſt. iv. 7. 17.) Ovid ſays, B 


they had ſnakes inſtead of feet, /pro pedibus angues, ) Falt. v. 
37. So Lucan, fantes ſerpente gigantes, ix. 656. They tried to 
get up to heaven, by piling mountains upon mountains; Ofl 

upon Pelion, and Pelion upon Olympus, 13. & Virg. G. i. 281. 


(Homer ſays, ' Offa on Olympus, and Pelion on Oſſa, 


 Odyfſ xi. 314.) and armed themſelves with trunks of trees 
torn from the root. Jupiter himſelf is ſaid to have been ftruck 


moved 


the ſal 
Jupite: 
Etna, 


dove 1 


The Giants, and their Batth with Jupiter. 437 


le fi, Horat. ib. & od. ii. 19. 21. The giants were at laſt de- 
to ſeated, and Jupiter drove them with his thunderbolts to Tar- 
8, tirus. Some of them were buried under burning mountains, 
e, Ovid. Met. i. 15 1. &c.; Virg. An. iii. 578. vi. 580. Horat. 
0 the chief of theſe giants were, —OrTos and ErHIALTESs, the 
of. ſons of Aloeus, ( 4151de, Virg. ib.) who grew nine inches every 
es month, Hygin. 28.— Tyrho vs, whoſe body equalled the ex- 
he tent of Sicily, Ovid. Met. v. 346. &c. From him Etna is cal- 
10, led Typhozs, -idis, Ovid. ep. xv. 11.—£6czx0N, with an hundred 
an arms and fifty heads, Virg. An. x. 566. called alſo Briirevs 
of (centum geminus }, Ib. vi. 287, —T1Tros, who wiſhed to ſe- 
re- duce Latona, incominent, Horat. od. iii. 4. 77.; Virg. An. vi. 
of 396. whoſe body extended over nine acres, and whoſe Hver a 
eir vulture perpetually pounced, I.; Ovid. Pont. i. 2. A.- Mi- 
nd Mas, PokPHYRION, RHOETUs or Razcus, Gres or Gyas, 
are (centimanus, Horat. od. ib. & ii. 17. 14.) Czvus; ENCELADUs, 
Ib placed under Ætna, Virg. Eu. iii. 578. &c. n 
2 The place where the giants fought; was called PRI RR, or 
Ul. the Phlegrzan plains, Camer PaLEcrz1, Ovid. Met. x. 151.3 
32. Prapert. iii. 11. 37. alſo Phlegraa Juda , B. 9. 48. which ſome 
— place in Theſſaly, ſome in Thrace, as Statius, - Theb., ii. 595. 
he and ſome in Macedonia, in the peninſula of Pallẽne, anciently 
. called PHLEGRA, Herodot. vii. 123. hence friumpbi Pallenæi, 
luge the triumph over the giants, Stat. Silv. iv. 2. 56. But Strabo, 
bo: V. 243. & vi. 281.; Polybius, iii. 91.; Diodorus, iv. 21.; Pliny, 
g of u. J.; and Silvius Italicus, xii. 143. place them in Campania, 
OF ſee p. 152. where the three laſt-mentioned authors ſpeak of 
48. Hercules van whing the giants, without any mention of Ju- 
Stat. piter or the other gods f. r 
The battle of the Titans againſt the gods is ſometimes con- 
. founded with that of the giants; but the former was againſt 
2 0 Saturn, and the latter againſt Jupiter, Serv. in Virg. En. vi. 
6.1. 580, They were both the offspring of, Cælus and Terra; and 
\ cr de ſaid to have been produced by the earth, from reſent- 
* ” * Hence TUMULTUS PHLEGRET, the battle of the giants, I. ii. I. 39. Prz- 
33727... 8 
Oſſa + The moſt dreadful of all the giants is ſaid to have been Trenox, produced 
781. Ne and Tartirvs after the deſtruction of the other giants. He had an hun- 
cads of dragons. The gods are ſaid to have been ſo affrighted at his 
Ofla, enormous bulk and ſtrength, that they fled into Egypt, and ſeveral of them, for 
trees the ſake of concealment, converted themſel»es into beafts of various forms. But 
ſtruck 2 vanquiſhed Typhon with his thunder bolte, and laid him below mount 
2 eat 5 a, Apollodor. i. 6. J.] Hygin. 152. ſome confound Typhon with Typhaus 


de mentioned, Thus Ovid, Met. v. 321.—340. 
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ment againſt the gods, (ird irritata deorum *, Virg. En. ii 


178.) The Titans made war againſt Saturn, for taking the 1 . 
kingdom from their father Ccelus, to whom, as being the elder 5 
brother, it juſtly belonged; and the giants againſt Jupiter, for Ys 
confining their brothers the Titans to Tartirus +. DEM 
PHLEGYAS, the fon of Mars, was king of the Lopithe, 2 0. 
people of Theſſaly, whoſe capital was Pelethronium, where the Ye 
uſe of the bit was invented, Serv. in Virg. G. iii. 115. Pliny Jy 
ſays, this invention was made by one Pelethronius, vii. 56, 1 
Phlegyas was one of the greateſt warriors of his time. His * 
daughter Coronis, was mother to Æſculapius by Apollo, Pau. ws: 
ſan. ii. 9. To avenge this indignity Phlegyas burnt the temple of * 
Delphi. On which account he was ſlain by Apollo; and pla- ne 
ced in Tartarus, under a hollow rock, with meat before him, d. 
which he was prevented from taſting, by a conſtant terror leſt the Vit 
Tock ſhould fall on him, Stat. Theb. i. 713. He with a loud be 
voice admoniſhed all to practiſe juſtice, and reverence religion, 1 1 
Virg. En. vi. 618. 5 . - ; Plin 
; IXION was the ſon of Phlegyas. Being raiſed to heaven, he 15 
attempted to ſeduce Juno; but ſhe having informed Jupiter of "Nl 1 
the matter, at his deſire, ſubſtituted a cloud in her place; ne : 
_ whence the Centaurs are ſaid to have been produced, Serv. in 00 
Virg. En. vi. 286. Diodorus makes Jupiter to ſubſtitute the «db 
cloud, iv. 69. Ixion however had the preſumption to boalt of Wil di 
too great familiarity with Juno. On which account he wa en 
truck with thunder to hell, and by the order of Jupiter tied by wk 
_ Mercury to a wheel, which continually whirls round, Hygis, a 
62. ¶ Voluitur Ixion ; et ſe ſeguiturque, fugitque; ) Ovid. Met. iv. his: 
; 461.3 Virg. G. iv. 484. : 5 &,- 
Pirithous, the friend of Theſeus, was the ſon of Ixion, : 
( Ixtonides,) Ovid. Met. viii. 566. or of Jupiter, by the wife of 
Ixion, Homer. Il. xiv. 318. hence ſaid to be ſprung from thc 
# Whence the name of Tigres, (des rig T1080, i. e. ab ultione,) Serv. ibid. Fi 
4 The Titans are ſuppoſed to be called genus antiquum: Terre, to diſtinguiſh eie 
them from the giants, who were produced aſterwards, Yirg. s. vi. 580. 80 JASC 
Cicero, de nat. B. ii. 28. JariTvs, the father of Prometheus, was one of the ame 
Titans; hence he is called TiTan, Juvenal. xiv. 34. and Tos, his grand- of Ne 
daughter, Trrau 1a, Oxid. Met. i. 395. 80 Hyrerion, the father of Sol and 
of the ſtars; whence the fun is called TITAN, Cic. in Orat. 60.; Virg. s. iv. 119. 
Ovid. Me. i. 10. ii. 118. vi. 438. x. 79. & 174. xi. 257. and Diaua or thc EI 
Moon, TITANIA, Tb. iii. 173. vi. 346. xiv. 438. or Tiraxts, Stat. Theb. . Urepeg 
337. So TrrANIA ASTRA, Firg. Zn. vi. 625. aud as Sol is put for Digs, Here Wcew 
od. iv. 2. 26. Virg. u. iii. 203. ſo lufificus Titan, the alma day of the bat 143. & 
tle of Pharſalia, or the fun which uſhered it in, Lacan. vii. 2. Juvenal, by? 10. Pl 


- mzetonymy,. puts Titanis pugne for the Titans who fought, viii. 132. 


i. The CENTAURS are ſaid to have been half men and half 

the horſes, hence called BIMEMBREsS or BIFORMES, and NUBIGE- 
xz, from the ſtory of their birth, Virg. An. viii. 293. alſo 

for SEMIHOMINES, Ovid. Met. xii. 536.3 Nita 1d. ep. ix. 

| 141.; and SEMIFERT, i. e. Semiegui, Lucan: vi. 386.3 alſo 

ds O ei bimembres, from the place of their abode, Stat. Theb. xii. 

554. The fable of their figure is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from 


ling their being the firſt that fought on horſeback, Plin. vii. 56. 


56. when the rider and his horſe might be taken for one and the 


e of The chief Centaurs mentioned by Virgil were, HxL RUS 

pla- and PHOLVUS, viii. 293. a t number are recounted by O- 

98 vid, Met. xii. 220, &c. The moſt renowned of the Centaurs 
4 


was CHIRON, the ſon of Saturn and Ph:i/5ra, hence called 
Pbilyrides, Virg. G. iii. 550. remarkable for his knowledge of 
medicine, muſic, and ſhooting ; alſo far his juſtice and piety, 
Plin. vii. 56.3 Hygin. 274.; Poet. Aftron. ii. 38.3 Diodor. iv. 


1, he 12. and in that reſpect different from the other Centaurs, 
er of Fat. Achill. i. 111. — the nurſe and preceptor of Achilles, 16. 
ace 3 116. & 477-3 Pauſan. iii. 18. v. 19. ix. 31. of Zſculapius, 
10 Ovid. Met. ii. 630. and of Hercules. Being accidentally wound - 


ed by one of the arrows of Hercules, he prayed to be deprived 
of immortality, and was converted into the conſtellation SaGrr- 


- #3 WY 74k1Us. — The conteſt between the Centaurs and Lapithz 
ed by at the marriage of Pirithous, the ſon of Ixion and Hippoda- 
15815 mia, the daughter of Adraſtus, and the wars which ſprung 
. rom thence, are celebrated by the poets, Ovid. Met. xii. 210. 
- &c.; Horat. od. L 18. 8. ii. 12. 5 : ABT OS. 
Ixion, i 7 
nfe of „„ | PEN : 
m the | JASON and the ARGONAUTS. 
5 Or all the ſtories recorded in fabulous hiſtory, none is more 
a» 00 celebrated than the expedition of the ARGONAUTS under 


580. 5 JASON, the ſon of Aeſon ( Æſonider), king of Tolcos and A. 
of the N cimede,. After his father's death PELIAS, his uncle, the ſon 


: | | e 

, or the * The firſt Centaurs therefore were probably fo named from their being 

Tbeb. i. wefie irren, i. e. flimulateres equorum,. as Homer expreſſes it, V. v. 103. Hie- 

1 _ "ceNTAURI, Cic. V. D. i. 38. ii. 2.3 ſo Serv. in Virg. G. iti. 115.3 Lucret. iv. 
e bats 


143. Some make the Hippocentauri the offspring of the Centaurs, Diador. iv. 

4 Pliny mentions his having ſeen an baja this kind, vii. 3. but Lucre-, 
Pres their exiſtence, v. $76. 888.; ſo Cicero, 1bid: W Div. li. 21-3; Twſc. 

FI 


neus, 


ſame being, as the Spaniſh cavalry at firſt were by the Mexi- 
cans * 5 


, A0 of Neptune and the nymph. Tyro, the daughter of king Salmõö- 


1c Centaurd, 49 


ey 


\ 
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neus, uſurped the crown. Pelias at firſt reigned in conjune- 


tion with his brother Neleus; but after his expulſion ruled a. 
lone. NELEUS fled to Meſſenia, where he built Pylos, 
Babs. » 3 „ 
Jaſon was educated under the Centaur CHIRON. When 
he grew up to manhood he came to demand the crown as his 
right. Pelias had been warned by an oracle to beware of a 
man with one foot ſhod and the other bare, { monocr#pis, i. e. 
wp pede calceatus. } Jaſon, by ſome accident, happened to ap- 
pear in this garb, -Hygin. 13. Pelias, to divert his immediate 
claim, propoſed that he ſhould go and fetch the golden fleece 
from Colchis, and Es to reſign the kingdom to him up- 
on hĩs return. This famous fleece had been the fleece of 
a ram, ſaid to have been the ſon of Neptune and Theophin 
 —— When PHR IXUS and his ſiſter HELLE, the children 
_ of Athdmas, king of Thebes, and Oh hs or Nebila, were ob- 
liged to fly from that city to eſcape the cruelty of their ſtepmo- 
ther INO, the daughter of Cadmus, whom Athamas, after di- 


EZ gersgggrrrggsg 


or: their mother, married, Nephæle brought to them this * 
ram, and bid them get on his back and make for Colchis to cal 
king Körxs, the ſon of Sol, and there ſacrifice the ram to up! 
Mars. It ſeems the ram carried them through the air; and * 
Helle, turning giddy, fell from him, and was drowned in that the 
ſtrait. called. afterwards from her HELLseonTUs, or the ſe of fach 
Helle, Ovid. ep. xix. 123. & 164.3 Firginis x, Ovid. b. be: 
Xvi. 117. Athamantides equora, Ib. 137.3 Amiſſd locus infa- 2 
mis ab HELLE, B. 141.3 PRATXI SENI TA, Stat. Achill. i. 409. had 
Anguſtus pontus Nepheleidos HeLLEs, Ovid. Met. xi. 195. Ui 
Phryxus brought the ram to Colchis. There, according to the 1. 
directions of his mother, he ſacrificed him to Mars, and ſu'- WW 75 
pended his golden fleece in the temple of that god, where it T 
0 was continually guarded by bulls that breathed fire, and a di- : 
; gon that never ſlept, Hygin. 3. The ram was tranſlated into * 
8 the conſtellation ARIES&, hence called ae HELLE5 | 
Lucan. iv. 57- and from NepheR, the mother of Helle, Pe 915 
NeraELEDUM, Valer. Argon. i. 5%. , 
Artes or eta at firſt treated Phryxus with kindneſs, ad il ge 
gave bim his daughter Chalcidpe in marriage; but afterwars * 
Filled him for the fake of the fleece; having been told by a _— 
co.tacle chat he ſhould enjoy the kingdom as long as the golden . 
fleece ſhould remain in the temple of Mars; Hygin. 22. 25 
The moſt Jlluſtrious young men in Greece, (sE MDT. * 
ons, Stat. Achill. ii. 363.) joined in the expedition of Jaſon; 2 


Hercules, Theſeus, and Prrithius ; Caſtor and Pollux; 1 


"i 1 
DEN < 4 


— 
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from Thrace : Cenens, Mapfur; Peleus and Teliman ; Clytius 
ICs and Jphitus ; Lynceus and Idas; Meleager, Philoetrs, Tiphys,' 
5 the pilot, Ovid. . iv. 88 Acculabius, the phyſician, &e. 
wy Theſe were called ARGONAUT E, Horor. epad. iii. g. from 

the ſhip in which they ſailed, named ARGO, from Angus, 
5 the fon of Danaus, the builder of it, Hygin. 14, or MINT A.,. 
f Herodot. iv. 145· 3 Ovid. Met, vii. 1. 115. & 120. S. vi, 47. 

g becauſe Jaſon's mother was the daughter of Clim#ne, the 
_ daughter of Mixr4s, king of Theflaly : But about this authors - 
* differ, Hygin. 14.; Serv. in Yirg. Ecl. iv. 34. Lacan. in Ster. 
| Theb, itt. $16, v. 337- The ſhip was built of pines cut on mount 
wy Pelion, Cic. Cel. B.; Catull. 62. 1. hence called Piaus Peſia, 


57 Stat. ib. 336-3 arbor PEL1As, -Adis, Ovid. ep, xii. 8. near the 
110 town Pegdſa, v. , whence PEGAs&4 rurris, Ovid. Met. vi. 
1. PEGAg@Us IA80N, Ovid. ep. xix. 175, in the country of Mag- 


neſia, whence Arco MacnETis, dis, Ib xii. 9. alſo puppts 
HzMoNia, vel A monia, i. e. Theſſala, a rege Hamine, Ovid. 
Art. Am. i. 6, Amor. iii. 15. 6. by the ho aa Miner- 
n, (curd pugnacis fata Mineruæ, ) Ovid. Triſt. iii; g. 7. hence 
called PALLADIA RATIS, Quid, in {bide. 266, 3 TRI xöxISs Bly 
NUS, Id. cp. vi. 46. 5 Thug 61 

Jaſon ſtopped at ſeveral places by the way ; firſt in Lemnos, 
the women of which { Lemniddes j had flain_ all the men in 


| = the iſland, except their queen e who had preſerved her 
ſea father Thoas. They did this out of revenge for being aban- 


a  doned by their huſbands, to whom their breath had been rene - 
2 dered offenſive by the wrath of Venus, whoſe worſhip they 


had neglected. Here the Argonauts remained two | years. 


Tp Highpjle had twins by Jaſon, and the other women had chil- 
1 ſul | —_ the ye I. vii- An., Ovid. ep. vi.;  £8ant. in 
i v. 29, 69. &c. | „ | 5 
e BY The Argonauts went to confult PHINEUS, the fon of 4, 
7 ns 5 or Neptune, king of Thrace z ſome feu, of Arcadia 
lu Le. in Stat. Thal. viii. 255. famous for bis ſkill in augy= 
Peru Ty, about their voyage. This king having, at the inſtigation 
of his wife, put out the eyes of two ſons he had by a former 
„ ol "ge, was himſelf puniſhed with the Joſs of light, by 
aa. the wrath of Jupiter; who alſo ſent a kind of ravenous birds, 
by 1 called Harpies, (HARPYLE, ab ap vel aprato, rapio; or 
golden Caxxs Jovis, quia ipſe furie eſſe dicebantur, Serv. in Virg. En. 


ü. 109.) to torture him, by polluting or carrying away his 

food. Phineus agreed to adviſe the Argonauts about their 
Yyage, if they would remove this plague. - Two of them were 
employed for that purpoſe, Zetes or Zethes, and Calais, the 


» LS ſons 


= 
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ſons of ' Boreas and Orythyia; the daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of Athens, Ovid. Met. vi. 712. &c. who are ſaid to have 
had wings on their head and feet, B. The Harpies being 
chaſed away by them from the houſe of Phineus, Phintia 
poſiquam clauſa domus, ) Virg. ib. 212. fled to the iſlands call- 
ed STROPHADEs, where Aineas found them. Phineus now 
inſtructed the Argonauts how to ſail paſt two iſlands in the 
mouth of the Pontus Euxinus, the one on the European, and 
the other on the Afiatic fide; called InsvLz Cranez, Ms. 
Ut. 7. or Cyanei montes, Stat. Theb. xi. 438. and SyMPLEGi- 
DEs, becauſe they were ſaid ſometimes to meet together *. 

- Jaſon having entered the Euxine ſea, and failed paſt the 
 Symplegades, found in the iſland Dia the children of Phryxus, 
who had been wrecked there in their way to their grandfather 
Athimas. Jaſon took them up and carried them with him to 
Colchis, CoLcnis, -idis, called alſo Col chi, Ovid. ep. xii. 23. 
and CoLcnos, Horat. epod. v. 21. but the beſt editors here 
read Ior.cos. By their advice he landed his ſhip in a retired 
place. They went before and related the kindneſs of Jaſon to 


_ - Chalcidpe, their mother, who introduced him to her ſiſter Me- 


DEA, the daughter of Aetes, [ Zetias, · ddis +, ) who fell in 
love with him. | | 
The conditions to which Jaſon was obliged to ſubmit before 
he could obtain the golden fleece, ſeemed in a manner im- 
poſſible. He had to force to the yoke the brazen-footed bulls, 
whoſe noſtrils breathed flames, and to plough with them a 
field ſacred to Mars, never before tilted : then to ſow in the 
ground the teeth of a ſerpent, which ſhould ſpring up into 
armed men ready to attack him: Laſt of all he had to kill the 
dragon which guarded the fleece, and never ſlept. All this was 
to be performed in preſence of ZXetes and the Colchians. The 
deſtruction of Jaſon appeared inevitable. But by the aſliſt- 
_ ance of Medea he came off ſucceſsful. By her magic herbs, 
{ cantatis herbis, Ovid. Met. vii. 98.) ſhe rendered him invul- 
nerable againſt the breath of the bulls : by throwing a ſtone, 
according to her directions, among the armed men which roſe 
from the ſerpent's teeth, they were turned againſt one another, 


Medis covcuantRE 1% UNnDIs), Ovid. Met. vii. 62.; Strab. iii. 149-3 
" Plin. iv. 13.3 Stat. v. 347.; Ovid. Met. xv, 338. ep. xii. 121.3; Hygin. 193 
' Senec. Med. ii. 342. hence concurrentia ſaxa CYANES, Juvenal. xv. 19. compreſſ 
SYMPLEGADEs, Ovid ep. xit. 121. concurrentes cautes, Id. Amor. ii. II. 3. 
I + By Tayia, the daughter of Oceanus; Cic. Nat. D. iii. 19. called alſo Cot 
_ _- Eurs, -idis, Ovid. Met. vii. 331. & 348. and Puas1As, - Adis, from the river 
Phaſis, Id. Art. Am, ii. 103. or PuA$18, luis, Id. ep. Aix. 176, PaASIAS Kite 
: FINE, 16. vi. 103. | pe £ ; 10 


— 
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ſo that they fell by mutual laughter. The dragon was lulled 
alleep by a certain juice. Jaſon ſeized the golden fleece, and 
returned in triumph to his native country; accompanied by 
Medea, whom he afterwards married according to. promiſe, 

| Ovid Met. vii. ep. vi. & xii. Medea carried along with her 

ABSYRTUS, v. rer, her brother, a boy; whom, when ſhe 

5 heard that her father was in purſuit of her, ſhe tore in pieces, 


| and threw down his members in different places by the way, 
: at a diſtance from one another; that while ZXetes gathered 
: the ſcattered limbs of his child, ſhe might make her eſcape *. 


The return of Jaſon to Theſſaly (ad Hemonias*urbes), was 
celebrated with the greateſt joy. The ſhip Argo was chan- 
ged into a ſtar, Stat. Ach. ii. 363. The fleece was ſuſpended 
in the temple of the gods, {ad patrios deut), in the city at Iol- 
cos, Ovid. Met. vii. 158. ep. xii. 128. His father ASON, 
enfeebled with age, could not be preſent at the ſolemnity; 
but by the magic power of Medea he was reſtored to youth a- 
gain, Ovid. Met. vii. 292. The daughters of Pelias ( Pelid- 
des ), ſeeing the wonderful effects of her charms and herbs, 
entreated her to perform the ſame ſervice to their father. She, 
wiſhing to avenge the injuries done by Pelias to Jaſon, gave 
them hopes that ſhe would effect what they deſired.“ And to 
convince them {till more of her power, ſhe took an old ram, 
and having cut him to pieces, boiled theſe in a kettle z whence 
in a ſhort time, to their aſtoniſhment, ſprung out a lamb. 
The daughters of Pelias were perſuaded by her to do the 
fame to their father, Ib. 322. 8&c. Thus Pelias periſhed by 
a wretched death, Pauſan. viii. 11.3 Hygin 24-3 Cic. Sen. 23. 
Diodorus relates this, as well as other particulars concerning 
Medea, in a different manner, iv. 5 1. & c. This action ob- 
Aged Jaſon and Medea to leave Iolchos; whereupon Acaſtsz 


v. -us, the ſon of Pelias, ſucceeded to the crown. 

Jaſon and Medea. retired. to Corinth, where they lived in 
great harmony for ten years. But Jaſon, being captivated by 
GLavcevr CrEvsaA, the daughter of Cxxox, the ſon of S/y= 
phus, the king of that place, divorced Medea, and married 
Creuſa. Medea, in revenge, flew the ſons ſhe had by Jaſon. 
in his preſence z then ſet fire to the palace, and burnt Creuſa, 
together with Creon and Jaſon, Hygin. 25.3 Pauſan. Ii. 3. 


* Ovid, Trift, iii. 9. 3 Cie. Nat. D. iii. 19- & 26: ; Manil. ix. - Juſtin calls the = 
fon of Retes Aęialeus or Ægialius, xl. It. 3.3. S0 Diodorus, iv. 43. Some ſay 63 
that he was ſent by his father in purſuit of Medea, Hygin. 23; Strab. vii. 3154 uy 
5. 215. and Ovid makes her ſay that ſhe leſt him, . xii. 113. But he gives '@ 
different account, Trip. iii. 9, 21. &c, | RSS * 


Some fay that the two ſons of Jaſon were flain by the Corin- 
'thians ; and that they afterwards gave Euripides five talents to 
transfer in his tragedy that crime on their mother, Alian. v. 
'21.3 Paufan. ti. 3. Diodorus ſays that Jaſon eſcaped that ca- 
 Hamity, 1b. 54. but that afterwards, from deſpair, he killed 
himfetf, 55. Apollodorus relates that Medea ſent Glauce a 
poiſoned robe in a preſent, which conſumed her with flames, 
and likewiſe her father, who attempted to extinguiſh them, 


Medea fled from Corinth to Athens; where, being expi- 
ted from her murders, ſhe married Ægeus, by whom the had 
à Ton called MEDUS, Pau/an. ib. with whom, after her diſ- 
appointment in poiſoning Theſeus, ſhe flew in a chariot drawn 


by dragons to Colchis, Pen, 26. Which was then governed 
dy Perſer, the brother of Etter. Medus flew him, and poſ- 
ſeſſed che kingdom of his grandfather, which he called, from 
His own name, Mania, BB. 27.; Herodot. vii. 62. and after the 
death of his mother built a city, which, in honour of her, he 
called Mepia, Juffin. xl. ii. * Magic herbs / venefice Berbel, 
are called from Medea Medeides HERR, Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 
Yor. and PERsEIDESs HERBE, from Per/ſeis her grandmother, 
Ovid. Rem. Am. 283. 5 
5 Bil ; PELED Ss. P ook 
- PELEUS, the ſon of Zicus ( Zfacider ), having been ob- 
lged to leave his father's dominions for being acceflory to the 
death of his brother Phacus, went into Theflaly, and after va- 
rious adventures became poſſeſſed of the goverument of Locus, 
of Phthia, and Lariſſa *.. | | 
Peleus afterwards went to the court of ACASTUS or & 
caſto, the king of Ioloos, whoſe wife, Hippoljte or A/lydamia, 
fell in love with him; but finding him to her ſolicitations, 
the accuſed him to her huſband of defigns on her virtue. A- 
* According to Ovid, Pelem firſt betook himſelf to CEYX (chain), the ſon 
of Lacifer, and huſband of Healgyin? or Alcyine the king of Trachis or Tracbia 
(Txacuinia tells) near the foot of mount Octa, ho having taken a voyage 
to confult the oracle of Apollo at Claros in Ionia, was ſhipwrecked ; and Haley 
Se going to look for his return, found his body thrown on the ſhore : where. 
n ſhe threw herſelf into the ſea, and was metamorphoſed into a bird, called 
or Aleds; and'Cerx into a ſmall bird which breeds in the Halcyon : 
_ neſt. 'Ovid. Met. xi. 268. &c.; Serv. in Firg. G. i. 399. iii. 338. Theſe birds 
breed {fetificout in winter; at which time it is faid'there is a calm for ſeveral 
days, Plin.'x.-32. . 47-; Plaut. Pen. i. . 143. whence HALCYONE1 DIES, 
cyon or peaceful days, Columell. xi. 2. 21. hence alſo theſe hirds are ſaid to be 
beloved by Thetis / dilacs Thetidi Haicronns,) Firg. G. i. 399 Je | 
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unwilling to violate the laws of hoſpitality by killing 
8 3 ing to be tied to a tree in a wag he 
might periſh by wild beaſts. But Jupiter, knowing his inno- 
cence, ſent Vulcan to looſe him. Peleus foon after, having 
collected his friends, took Iolcos, and having dethroned A- 
caſtus, put to death Aſtydamĩa, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
kingdom, Apollodor. iii. 13. 3-3 Horat. od. iii. 7. 17. 
eleus married the fea goddeſs THETIS ; (Conjux Dea con- 
tigit uni, ſc. nepotum Jovis, Ovid. Met. xi. 220.) whoſe con- 
{ent he found it difficult to obtain, B. 235. whence he is cal- 
kd gener NxREOs, Stat. Theb. v. 437. Jupiter himſelf is ſaid 
to have been fond of her, but ayoided aſking her, becauſe he 
learned it was determined by the fates, that her ſon ſhould ex- 
cel his father in bravery, B. 224.3 Hygin. 54. The nuptials 
of Peleus and Thetis were celebrated with great magnificence, 
Catull. Ixii. in a cave of mount Pelion, Sat. Achill. ii. 341. 
All the gods and goddeſſes were invited to the feaft, except 
the goddeſs D1scorD. She, offended at this neglect, during 
the entertainment, threw into the middle of the affembly, a 
golden apple with this inſcription, To THe rarmesT, (DETOUR 
PULCHRIORI, Qu 81T FOR MOSISSIMA, ADTOLLAT.) All the 
other goddefſes yielded their pretenfions except three, Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus. Jupiter, unwilling to determine be- 
tween them, referred the affair to Paris, then a ſhepherd on 
mount Ida, His determination in favour of Venus, occaſioned 
the deſtruction of Troy, and all the calamities which followed 
it, Stat. Achill. ii. 335. &. e eee 


ACHILLES | 

ACHILLES was the fon of Peleus { Pelides } and of Thetis ; 
nlled from his grandfather Zactpss; and from his father's two 
pncipal towns, Phthia and Lariſſa, Praivs Achs, Ho- 
rat, ad. ir. 6. 4. IR PHTHIUs, Propert. ii. 13. 38*. Lanis- 
Us ACHILLEs, Virg. An. ii. 197. xi. o9. 

Thetis plunged her ſon while an infant in the river Styx, 
hereby he was rendered invulnerable in every part of his body 
acept the heel, by which ſhe held him, Stat. Achill. i. 269. 
s circumſtance is no where mentioned by Homer, and 
Mears to have been invented poſterior to him. Achilles 
H Phe 2 the Centaur Chiron, the ſon of Saturn 
» { Philyrides ), Virg. G. iii. 5 50.; Plin. vii. 56.3 
Bmſan, ill. 18. og 257 him the art of war and muſic, 

* PuTuLA&s, in 2 woman of Phthia, Ovid. ep. vii. 16 3. 
| | | Juvenal. 


* 


PVirg. En. ii. 263.; Apollodor. iii. 13. 8. His body is called by WM cre 


went to the palace of Lycomedes, under the 


45- whence ſhe is called LyrNesss, -idis, Ovid. Triſt. iv. I. 15 


- againſt Hector in the armour of Achilles, he did not take the 
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Juvenal. vii. 210. and to render him ſtrong, fed him with th 
marrow of wild beaſts, Stat. Achill. ii. 381.—ad fin. Of Ching 
he is ſaid to have ſtood greatly in awe, 1b. & Ovid. art. An Pin 
3. 14. Phoenix, the ſon of Amyntor, his tutor and companion, 


taught him eloquence, Cic. Orat. iii. 15.3 Homer. II. ix. 443 mY 
whom he always treated with great reſpect, B. & Stat. Sil, on 
Bot Oh. Ms 26.06 5. ow” 25 of H 
Thetis, knowing that if her ſon went to the Trojan war be im 
ſhould: periſh in it, carried him to the court of Lycos, hy 
king of the iſland Scyros, where he was concealed in a female es. 


dreſs, among the daughters of that prince, Horat. od. i. 8. 1, yon \ 
ibi Scboligſt. one of whom, Deidamia, Stat. Achill. i. 296. ; 
had a ſon to him, called PYRRHUS, becauſe Achilles was cal. 


7 | b f 
led PrRRHA among the king's N from his yellow or * 
xeddiſh hair, Hygin. 96. and alſo NRO TOLEHuus, becauſe he of Te 


went young to the war, (ad bellum dudtus ęſt PUER,) Serv. in ſcrap 


Hermione through contempt, Scyria membra, Ovid. ep. viii. 112, ſays 
as Troy could not be taken without the aid of Achilles, TA. 


bo 


the leaders of the Greeks, hearing that he was with Lycomedes, 
{ent to require him. The king, denying that he was there, BWW yy he 
ve the ambaſſadors leave to ſearch for — 5 which they did, , Lg. 
ut without ſucceſs. Ulyſſes, however, who was one of them, i c:lleg 
not diſcouraged, thought of the following contrivance. He WW count 
iſe of a pedler, AM Cree! 
with various kinds of goods to ſell ; among the reſt were arms WW fe t 
mixed with female ornaments. Whilſt the princeſſes attentive- WM ed ou 
ly examined the jewels, the necklaces, and the like ; Achilles A 
was attracted by nothing but the arms. Ulyſſes, obſerving this, WW non, 
ordered Agyrtes, a trumpeter he had with him, ſuddenly tw thoul: 


| ſound an alarm. Achilles, conceiving it to be an enemy, in- drew 


ſtantly tore his female robe, and graſped a ſhield and a ſpear. WW Greek 
Thus Ulyſſes having diſcovered who he was, forced him to the and m 


' war, Ovid. Mer. xiii. 165. Lycomedes wiſhed to retain him, but WW xs, 
in vain. His warlike ardour could not be reſtrained. Cicero to affy 


applies this to Neoptolemus, Amic. 20. Statius relates the ſtory BM Myr 
differently, Achill. ii. 


After taking the city of Lyrneſſus in Phrygia, Achilles ob 
tained the beautiful Brisẽis, as his ſhare of the prey, Ovid. ep. i. 


The ſpear of Achilles was ſo heavy, that it could not be 
wielded by any other of the Greeks: hence when Patroclus went 
ſpear, Homer. I. xvi. 141. The aſh of which it was a 


e e ee e ip 


the BN grew on the top of mount Pelion; hence it was called PELIAS 
iron HASTA, (genit. Peliddis.) Ovid. ep. iii. 126. Met. xiii. 109. 
An. Plin, xvi. 13. f. 24. It was given in a preſent to Peleus by the 
non, Centaur Chiron, Homer. ib. 144. and Pauſanias ſpeaks of it as 
44} pointed with braſs, and exiſting in his time, in the temple of 
Slo. Minerva at Phaselis, iii. 3.—— When TELEPH US, the fon 


of Hercules, and Auge, king of Myſia, { Myſus juvenis, Pro- 


ar he pert. ii. 1. 63.) who being ſon in law to Priam, oppoſed the 


des, paſſage of the Greeks through his country, had been grievouſly 


male wounded by Achilles; he was told by the oracle, that the wea- 


- 13. bon which had inflicted the wound, could alone cure it. U 

200. which he came to the Grecian camp, and applied to Achilles 
$ eil. for relief. But Achilles refuſed, alledging he was no phyſi- 
IW Of can, Being however prevailed on by Ulyſſes, as the affiſtance 
ſc he ei Telephus was neceſſary to the ſucceſs of their expedition, he 
FU, in 


{craped a little ruſt from his ſpear, and, applying it to the wound, 
cured it, Hygin. 101.3 Ovid. Met. xiii. 171. Whence Ovid 
ſays, Vulnus in Hercules que quondam fecerat hoſte, Fulneris 
auxilium Pelias haſta tulit, Rem. Am. 47. So Id. Trift. v. 2. 


ed by 
112. 
hilles, 


nedes, 15. Propert. ii. 1. 63. Claudian makes Telephus to be healed 
there, WW by herbs, which Achilles learned the uſe of from Chiron, 
y did, WAN Eigr. i. 46.3 Stat. Achill. ii. 444. hence a certain herb was 
them, called TxLEPHION, Plin. xxvii. 13. , 110. Telephus, on ac- 
. lle count of his connection with Priam, would not accompany the 
pedler, . Grecks to Troy, as they requeſted, but gave them a der paſ- 


e arms 


ſage through his country, (eos deduxit.) Hygin. ibid. and points 


entive- ed out their way, Cic. Flacc. 29. ; 3 
.chilles Achilles, being deprived of his miſtreſs Brisẽis by Agamem- 
ng this, BW von, on account of his vehemence in demanding that Chryseis 
ny 10 BN ſhould be reſtored to her father, ſee p. 407. in diſguſt with- 
my, i- drew himſelf from the war. The conſequence was, that the 
a ſpeat. Greeks were repeatedly defeated by Hector and the Trojans, 


| to the 
im, but 
Cicero 


he ſtory 


is, he was ſo far mitigated as to permit his friend Patroclus 
to aſſume his armour, and go out to battle with his ſoldiers the 
Myrmidons. The death of Patroclus, who was flain and ſtript 


8 0 his arms by Hector, rouſed the indignation of Achilles. 
illes 


d. ep. Ws 
v. 1. 15 
4 not be 
lus went 


is procured for him new -armour from Vulcan, who 


un, moon, and ſtars, cities and men, and their various occu- 
runs, Homer, Il. xviii. 478. &c. hence Ovid calls it CI x- 


take 9 ?EUS 750 celatus imagine mundi, Met. xij. 110. & 290. A- 
as m U | 


_ ll ew Hector, and having tied his dead body to his cha- 


riot, 


and many of them ſlain. At laſt, after the reſtoration of Bri- 


lle therefore now determined to oppoſe Hector in perſon... 


agraved on his ſhield the earth, the ſea, and the heaven; the 
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1. 483. ii. 272. to conſole the manes of Patroclus, Stat. Sil, 
iv. 4. 1056. Having thus gratified his revenge, he reſtored it 


daughters of Priam; and while he was celebrating his nuptial 
_ Furympraus, Firg. 3 near Troy, he was lain by 


, of Achilles, appearing tu Agamemnon, is ſai to have demanded, 


f 2c 
3 5 
» * 1 2 : 
3 * r 
W 
” x 
+ 
. 


tarcb. in vita . Tbere was a b 
 ehilles at Olympia, chere particular haneurs were paid to lin 


tween the rivers Tyras and Boriſthenes, called LEUC {a 


/ 


riot, dragged it thrice wound che walls of Troy, Yirg. &, 


to Priam, who came ſecretly by 9 * to the tent of Achilles, 
under the conduct of Mercury, Horat. od. i. 10. 13. to ran. 
ſom the body of his ſon from Achilles *®. The Iliad of Ho. 
mer ends with the funeral of Hector. . 

After this Achilles fell in love with Polyxkna, one of the 


with her in the temple of Apollo at Thymbra, (hence callel 


Paris, who having concealed elf behind the image of tht 
god, wounded Achillgsin,the only vulnerable-part of his bo 
the heel, with an arrow directed, accdfding- to. Virgil, by 4- 
pollo himſelf, Eu. vi. 57. After the taking of Troy, Pol., 
Ena was ſacrificed by Pyrrhus on the tomb of his father to pa- 
cify his manes, Serv, in Virg. Mu, il 3 1. Which the ghoſt 


from the tomb of Achilles requiring this to. 


be done, Fab. 1044.10 Ovid, Aer. Ain. 448. Folynena ſub- 


mitted to her fate with wonderful. fortitude, 15. 455. Kc. 
Achilles himſelf had ſer the-example'of a like cruelty, by ſaſ - 
ng twelve Trojan captives, /and'throwing them into che func- 
ile of Patroclus, Homer.” Il. xxi. 27. XXiii. 175.— bs 

s was buried at Sigum, where many ages after Alczan- 

der the Great, when he firſt landed in Atia, offered facrifices 
to him, together with the other Grecian” heroes, Plutarch. & 
Dioder. xvit. 17. and 7mm ned his tomb with garlands, as He- 
ſtion did that of Patroclus : rr he was beloved 


Alexander, as Patfoclus had been by Achilles, Ælian. xii. ). 
Alexander 'efteemed... Achilles: - chiefly in two reſpects 


that he had found ſuch -a friend as' Patzoglus. while alive, and 
fuch a poet as Homer dd celebrate his virtues after death, Pl» 
ue inonis erected to A. 


on the firſt day of the Olympic games, Payſon. vi. 24. 
There was an iland in the ine ſea, nearly half wa be⸗ 


cred to Achilles, where his tomb was ſuppoſed to be, and where 


ERE Fs 7 d ̃—w. ] .d... ec. He RT oo ͤ⁵æq- it 


a temple-was conſetrated-to. him, grab, vis. 306-3 Met. i 4 
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Pauſanias fays, this iſland was near the mouths of the Iſter, ii | 
19. Here 2 repreſent the ſouls of heroes enjoying hap-- 
pineſs after death, as in a ſeparate Elyſium; and here Achilles 
was ſuppoſed by ſome to have married Helen, Pauſan. iii. 19g. 
Near Leuce was a peninſula called Hylaa, and in it a place cal- 
led Coxsus ACcHILLEUS. Herodot. iv. 55. & 16.3 Plin. iv. 12. 
/. 26. or Drowos AcuiLLEos, 1b. &s' Met. ii. 1. 51.3 Strab. 
vii. 307. #2 „ 1 
circumſtance by which Achilles is chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
in Homer, is nimbleneſs of feet, (rodes bug AXN ;) to 
which he was trained by Chiron, Stat. Aebill. ii. 395. thus Ovid, 
 velox cantatus ACHILLES, Amor. ii. 1. 29. He is deſcribed by 
the Latin poets, as proud, inſolent, eruel, inexorable, &. Ho- 
rat. art. p. 120. od. ii. 4. 2.3 Virg. An. i. 30. ii. 29. but as 
ſcorning artifice, Horat. od iv. 6. 13. &c. hence called Mac- 
NANINUS, Ovid. Met. xiii. 298. MAGNUS, Virg. ecl. iv. 36. and 
HONORATUS, i. e. MAGNIFICUS, ſays the old ſeholiaſt on Horace, 
art. p. 120. but this epithet may more properly expreſs his he- "i 
ing greatly celebrated by Homer and others. Achilles was put 
for any brave man; thus L. Siccius Dentatus was called the 7 
Roman Achilles, Gell. ii. 11. and Turnus is ſaid to be, Altus 
Latio jam partus ACHILLES, Virg. An. vi. 89, + _ 
The moſt illuſtrious. action of Achilles next to his conquer= 
ing Hector, was that of laying MEMNON the ſon of Tithirius  _7Þ 
and AURORA, the leader of the Æthiopians, {E5e acies }) that A 
came to the aſſiſtance of Priam *; who killed AnTiLocuvs the _ 1 
ſon of Neſtor, in ſingle combat, and was himſelf in like manner of 
ſain by Achilles, 5 12. Pauſanias ſays, that Memnon 8 
came, not from Æthiopia, but from Suſa in Perſia, x. 31. A 
number of birds are faid to have ſprung from his funeral pile, 
which dividing into two parties, fell a fighting with one another, 
 {parentali Marte, ſo that one half of them fell down dead a- 
mong the aſhes, as an atonement to his manes, Ovid. Met. xiii. 
610. & Theſe birds, called from him Mzmxontpss, were 
ſuppoſed to eome ever after annually from thiopia to Ilium, - 
and fight near the tomb of Memnon, and to do the ſame in 
Ethiopia every fifth year at his palace, Plin. x. 26. / 37. 
Fauſan. ibid. Iſidore tells this ſtory: ſomewhat. differently, xii. 
7- There was 4 wonderful ſtatue: of Memnon at Thebes in 
Egypt, whether of this Memnon or not is uncertain, which ut- 
tered vocal ſounds every morning when firſt ſtruck by the 
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rays of the ſun, Plin. xxxvi. 7. .. 11. Tacit. Annal. ii. 61; 
; > hrs xv. 5. Strabo ſays he heard it, but could not explain 
the cauſe of it, xyii. 816. The veſtiges of it ſtill remain. 
After the death of Achilles there was a keen conteſt about 
the poſſeſſion of his armour, between Ajax and Ulyſſes. The 
Grecian chiefs, before whom this cauſe was pleaded, determi. 
ned it in favour of Ulyſſes. Upon which Ajax, being depri- 

ved of his reaſon, is ſaid to have flain a number of ſheep and 

"oxen; ſuppoſing that while he did ſo, he was ſlaying Ulyſſes, 

Agamemnon, Menelaus, &c. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 187.3 Juvenal. 
xiv. 286. &c. which ſeems to have been often acted on the Ro. 
man age, Cic. Tuſc. iv. 23. Off. i. 13. When he recovered his 
reaſon, he flew himſelf ; and, according to Ovid, the blood which 

_ - flowed from his wound on the ground, produced a hyacinth, 
. 395. On this flower are inſcribed the two firſt letters of his 

name, . or the complaint of Phœbus on the loſs of his fa- 

vourite boy Hyacinthus, ar, ar, B. x. 215.3 Plin. xxi. 11. /. 
38. ſee p. 411. | | G 


A IAX and TEUCER. 


AJAX was the ſon of Telimon { Telamnildes j, who having 

' inadvertently ſlain his brother Phocus, while playing at the 
quoit, was obliged to leave his native country; to which Ovid 
- alludes, xin. 149. Telamon married GLavuce, the daughter of 
— Cychreus, king of Salamis; and after his death became king of 
that place. He was armour-bearer to Hercules when that hero 
took Troy, and was rewarded by him with Hef#ne, the daugh- 
ter of Laomedon to wiſe. He afterwards married Peribea, the 
daughter of Alcotbaus, of whom Ajax was born, Pauſan. i. 42. 
Ajax was the braveſt of the Greeks, next to Achilles, { Heros 
ab Achille ſecundus, } Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 193. and therefore is 
ſaid to excel his father, as Achilles did Peleus, Juvenal. xiv. 
214. His ſhield was covered with ſeven plies of a bull's hide, 


(̃auec ir ;) hence he is called Clypei dominus ſe templicis 


| Ajax, Ovid: Met. xiii. 2. He was the only perſon that witl- 
ſtood Hector in the abſence of Achilles. | N 
TEUCER was the fon of Telamon and Heſiöne. Upon his 
return from the Trojan war, he was not received by his fa- 
ter, becauſe he had not brought back Ajax his brother; as Tela- 
mon had charged them at their departure, not to return thc 
one without the other, Vell. i. 1. Telamon is ſaid to have 
_ forced him to plead his cauſe on ſhip-board, without 2 
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kim to land, Pauſan. i. 28. ii. 29. on which account Teucer 
ſet fail with his companions for Cyprus, where he built a city, 


and called it Sala mit, or -in, from the name of his native city, 


Juſtin. xliv. 3-3 Strab. xiv. 682. having been previouſly aſſu- 
red of ſucceſs by the oracle of Apollo, (Ambiguam tellure no 


Salamina futuram ;) Horat. od. i. 7. 29. Here his poſterity 
ii. 29. This Teucer is repreſented as remarkable for ſhooting 


ſon of Oileus, Ovid. Met. xii. 622. king of Locris ; hence cal- 
led Narycius HEROs, from Naryx, -jcir, a town in that 


the arrow, Horat. od. iv. 9. 17. There was another Ajax, the 


jar, 1b; 3. and inferior in ſtrength; hence called AJAX SECUN= 
pus, Stat. Achill. i. 500. 


continued to enjoy the crown to the time of Evagoras, Pauſan., © 


country, B. xiv. 468. not ſo impetuous in his temper, (mode- - 
 ratiorz Ib. xiii. 356; non tam impntiens irg,) as the other A- 


This Ajax, after the taking of 
Troy, offered violence to Cafſandra in the temple of Miner- 


va; on which account, in his return home, he was burnt with 


ightning, and his ſhip daſhed on the rocks, Serv. in Virg. 

u. i. 3973 Propert. iv. 1. 117. Ovid. in Bide, 339.3 Senec. 
Agamemn. 532. a number of his fleet alſo 

rocks in Eubcea,' Virg. Zn. xi. 260. hence called from 
AJacis PTR, Hygin. 116. Homer ſays he was drown- 
ed by Neptune, becauſe he had ſaid that he would eſcape in 
ſpite of the gods, Odyſr iv, 505. KA ES, 9 


\ 


ULYSSES. 


3 


the iſland Ithica, (hence called IrhAcus, Virg. Eu. ii. 104. 
Irnacznsis ULyssE8, Horat. ep. i. 6. 63.) and of ANTICLE; 
the daughter of Awutoljcus, a noted robber, Hygin. 201.  Ulyf- 


ſes was commonly ſaid to be the ſon of 1. the ſon of _ 


Folus, ſee p. 416. from the connection of Siſyphus with An- 


before her marriage with Laertes, 1b. & Ovid. Mer. 


ri. 32. hence, by way of reproach, Ulyſſes is called ol IpEs, 
Ving. Zn. vi. 352 ũ .. | 1 13 


periſhed on the (g. 


ULYSSES ®. was the fon of Laertes, (Laerridda) king ok 


Aſter the marriage of VUlyfles with Penel5pe, * p. 413. his | 
8 


father reſigned to him the kingdom. To avoid engagin | 
Trojan war, and to prevent his being torn from the company of 


Penelope, he counterfeited madneſs ; and as a proof of jt, uſed. 


* Ulyſſe, v. un; genit. ai, v. 4. Nees, v. , olurenx, its Aus, quod 


eter eum in itinere pep ab via ; vel ex ira bominum in as | 
r 
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452 The Chief Leaders of the Greths in the Trojan War. 


to put on a cap *, / pileus and yoke in a plough animals of diffe- 
rent kinds, as an ox and a horſe, to till the fand, and ſow ſalt in- 
ſtead of corn. To put the truth of this inſanity to the teſt, 
PALaMEDEs, the ſon of Nauplius, ¶ Naupliddes, ) king of Eu- 


boea, took Telemichus, the fon of Ulyſſes, then an infant, and 


placed him before the plough. Upon which Ulyſſes ſtopped, 
or raiſed the plough, that he might not hurt his child; and thus 
was obliged to drop his diſguiſe, Hygin. 95.3 Serv. in Virg. ii. 81, 


&& 44.3 Ovid. Met. xiii. 36. Homer however takes no notice 


of this fact, Cic. Off. iii. 26. nor of the condealment of Achilles, 
- Ulyfles, during the courſe of the war, performed the moſt 
important ſervices to the Greeks. He forced Achilles from his 
concealment : He carried away privately the aſhes of King 
Laomedon from the Scæan gate of Troy: In company with 


+ Diomedes, he flew Rheſus, king of "Thrace, who had come to 


the aſſiſtance of Priam, and carried off his horſes, before they 


had taſted the fodder of Troy, or drunk of the river Xanthus; 


for if they had taſted of either, Troy could not have been ta- 
ken, Serv. in Virg. Zn. i. 469. Rheſus was betrayed by Do- 


Lo, a Trojan ſpy, who had fallen in with Ulyfſes and Diomedes, 


| Ex, iii. 407, 


| who had likewiſe been ſent to fpie the eamp of the enemy in the 


night-time; and having got what intelligence they wanted 
from Dolon, flew him, Serv. in Virg. En. xii. 3497.3 Homer. I. 
x. 299-3 Ovid. Met. xiii: 243. Ulyſſes and Diomedes allo 


t carried off the PALLapiuM or image of Minerva from the ci- 


tadel of Troy, after ſlaying the watches, Virg. En. ii. 162. 


Ovid. Met. xiii. 337. &c. hence called Diomedsum furtun, 


Stat. Silv. v. 3: 179. In company with Diomedes, or as o- 
thers fay, with Pyrrhus, Ulyfles obtained from Philoctetes the 


arrows of Hercules, or prevailed on -PhiloQetes himſelf to 


come with them to Troy. On the accompliſhment. of each of 
the above- mentioned particulars, the fate of Troy depended. 
..., PHILOCTETES was the ſon of Pran or Peas, king of 
.'Melibcea, at the foot of mount Oeta in Theſſaly f. Being 
wounded in the foot, (ſome ſay by a ſerpent ſent by the wrath 
of Juno, for his having EE the pile of - Hercules, Hygin. 
102.; ſee p. 402. others ſay, by one of the arrows of Hercules 
falling on his foot, as a puniſhment for diſcovering where tht 


\- © Whence he uſed to be thus painted, (I LEA Ts, ) Serv. in Virg. En, ii. 44. 
Romans uſed 


N 2 10. %. 36. The Greeks and ſed to go with their bead 


= 


+ Hence called PorAnTIDEs, Ovid. Met. xiii, 313. POEANTIA PROLES, h, 


23. PotaxTWws, Trif. v. 1. 61. & 2. 13. PO0zANTIUS Rnos, II. rem. an. ii 


Poraxrros HR n AEO, Ovid. in Bur, 25 3. and Dux MzLISO EOS, VG 
8 hero 
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 f{caped, threw hitafelf headlong into the ſea, Sexce, Med, G8. 


| Philoftetess 
hero was buried, contrary to his 22 Sero. in Virg. Eu. 


iii. 402.) he was, on account of intolerable ſtench of - his 


wound, by the advice of Ulyſſes, left in the iſland of Lemnos, +» 


Ovid. Met. xiii. 45. where he lived in grief and ſolitude, Ii. &&* 
Homer. Il. ii. 228. ' Afterwards, however, when the Greeks 
were told by the oracle, that Troy could not be taken without 


the arrows of Hercules, hence called DzBiTA TROJ4ni9 r- 


CULA FATIS, Ovid. Met. xni. 54. Ulyſſes had the addreſs to 
prevail on him to come to the Grecian camp, and to take part in 
the war; in which, among others, he flew Paris, Hygin. 112.3 
Apolloder- iii. 12. 6. He is ſaid to have been cured of his 
wound by Machaon, and to have put a period to the war, ( ſa- 


premam bellis +mpoſuiſſe manum, ) Ovid. emed. am. 113. After 


the taking of Troy, inſtead of returning to his native country, 
he retired to Italy, where he built Petilia. Strabo ſays he was 


expelled from Melibœa by a ſedition, vi. 254. 


always retained an implacable reſentment againſt Pa- 
hmedes for having expoſed the falſehood of his inſanity, till he 
affected his deſtruction. He forged a letter to him from Priam, 
\promiſing him a reward if he would betray the Grecian camp; 
and when Palamedes denied the charge, Ulyfles convicted him 
by ſhewing the money concealed in his tent, which he had 
bribed his ſlaves to depoſit there the night. before, Ovid. Met. 
ri. 56. &c. On this evidence, (infando indicio, as Virgil ex- 
preſſes it, Eu. ii. 84.) Palamedes was condemned, and ſtoned 
to death, Serv. 1b. 82.3 Hygin. 105. | e 


* Palamedes was deſcended from Belus king of 
E is ſaid to have completed 


Vi. 1b. $2. and diſtinguiſhed for his ingenuity. 


= Greek alphabet, by adding four letters, 6, Z, x, 6, Pin. vii. 56. and 10 
. ave inv 


the method of drawing up an army in order of battle, the uſe of 
ſignals, the watch-word, /tefſara. i. e. 6 bellicum, / and the placing of 
ſenticels, 7b. which laſt he is thought to have Iearned from cranes ;  deſcri- 
bed by Pliny, x. 23. J 30. and by Eicero, de nat. D. it. 49. hence called the 
birds of P, xiii. 75. Sec Raderur' on this" pal 


alamides, Martial. 
ſcribes to Palamedes alſo the invention 


- 


of numbers, weights, and meaſures 

nun wei | 

 Afiren, iv, 206, So Philoſtritus, in heroic. We: | Saks 
NAUPLIUS, the father of Palamtes, in revenge for his ſon's death; when 


the Greeks, returning from Troy, were overtaken by a ſtorm, raiſed a torch in che 


* 


8 


night · time, from the top of Caphareus, a promontory in the ſouth- eaſt corner 


of Eubca, very dangerous to mariners on account of the Whirlpools and hidden 
rocks around it, 84. xiv. 144. Senec. Agamemn. 558. The Greeks, f g 
this torch to be a ſignal of a contiguous harbour, made towards it; and thus a 
number of their ſhips were wrecked, Prepert. iv. I. 115. 3 Serv. in Mg. En. 
1. 200. Ovid. remed. am. 735. Triff. i. 1. 83. whence Caphareus is called 
or ron, Ping. il. and ixronrunus, Ovid. Met. ziv. 481. Nauplzus bavi 

learned that Ulyſſes and Diomedes, whoſe deſtruction he chiefly ſought, had 


- 


0 — 
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254 The Chief Leaders of the Greeks in the Trojan War: 
- Aﬀer the deſtruction of Troy, Ulyſſes wandered for ten 


years, Ovid. Pont. iv. 10. 10. over many ſeas, and viſited many 
countries before he returned to Ithaca, Horat. ep. i. 2. 18. fo 


- that he was twenty years abſent, / Ruatuor emeritis per bella, 


fer equora, luftris. } Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 7. | 
4M ul. 12 to the country of the Cicdnes in Thrace, 


yſſes 
and took and plundered their town [/m&rus, ſituate near 2 
mountain of the ſame name, not far from the mouth of the 


Hebrus, Odyf. ix. 39. where afterwards Orpheus was torn in 


pieces by Bacchanals, Virg. G. iv. 520.——Next to the Litt- 


phdgi, i. e. the eaters of the lotos, an herb, the fruit of which was 
ſo luſcious, that it made thoſe who ate of it forget their native 
country, a people in Africa between the two Syrtes, Homer. ib. 


Pin. xiii. 17. f. 32. Strabo ſays inhabited the iſland 


Meninx, oppoſite to the leſſer Syrtis, iii. 157. called alſo L- 
Aug SYRTIS “, 1b, xvii. 834.——From thence to the coun- 
try of the CrcLoegs in Sicily, near mount Etna, a kind of 
gigantic men with one eye in the middle of their forehead, ( 
xuxxoc, circulus, et , oculus, ) who fed on human fleſh. U. 
lyfſes entered the cave of PoLYenemvus, their chief, with 
twelve of his companions, of whom Polyphemus devoured ſix 
two at a time. But Ulyſſes, having intoxicated him with wine, 
which he had brought with him, ſee p. 345. bored out his eye, 


'_ _  whille aſleep, with a ſtick burnt at the end, and made his eſcape 


with the reſt of his companions, Homer. ib.; Virg. An. iii. 612. 
Ulyfles next failed to one of the Lipari iſlands, called ol ii, 
or the iſland of olus, the god of the winds; from whom he 


received all the winds incloſed in leathern bags, Cutribus inclu- 


ſos, ) Ovid. Amor. iii. 12. 29. except the weſt wind, which 
was favourable ſor him. But his companions, ſuſpecting that 


' theſe bags contained money, while Ulyſſes was aſleep, looſed 
them, and thus raiſed a „ Which drove them back again 


on the iſland of ölus, who would not now receive them 
They were therefare driven on the coaſt of the LzsTR1IGONEs, 


_ © whoſe king, called Axrir nA TES, devoured one of the three ſent 


to examine the country, Homer. od. x. 1 14. Ovid. Met. xiv. 233. 
Sec.; Hora. art. p. 145. and ſunk with ſtones all the ſhips of U- 
ſes except his own , Homer. & Ovid. ibid. —— Ulyfles next ar. 


. rived at the iſland of the goddeſs CIRCE, the daughter of 8 


E Liores bs: for tilia, a flute; Ovid. rem, am. 753-3 becauſe flutes uſed 


to be made of wood. 


+ The Lai gene, lived in the ſouth of Latium, between the 


Caja and the mouth of the Liris, where Formie afterwards ſtood, Plin. ii. 5- 
- whence Leſtrigezi amphora, a caik made at Formiz, Horet. od. iii. 16. 34. _ 


Fes SFA aSSODTFSESS 


Ubyex. x5" "ES 
or the Sun and Pers or Perſeis, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 18. hence 
called TI TAxIs, dis, Ovid. Met. xiii. fin. xiv. 14. & 376. 
the ſiſter of Æẽtat, and aunt of Medea, whom ſhe is ſaid ta 
have inſtructed in the knowledge of magic and poiſonous herbs, 
Diodor. iv. 46. called ERHA Cirxce, from Aa, the capital of 
Colchis, Ovid. Met. iv. 205. Virg. An. iii. 386. and her en- 
chantments ERA ARMIN A, Ovid. Amor. i. 8. 5, vel Ax rs, 
I. ii. 15. 10. by which ſhe converted men into beaſts, Virg. 
En. vii. 20. us by her herbs and charms, { potentibus harbhitr 
et carminibus ), ſhe changed ſome of the companions of Ul 


ſent to her, into ſwine, Homer. ib.; Virg. ecl. viii; 70.3 Horat. - | 


6h. i. 2. 26.3 Ovid. Met. xiv. 277. &c. But Ulyſſes, having 
received an herb, called Moly, from Mercury, as an antedote 
againſt her enchantments, went to her abode, with his ſword 
drawn, and forced her to reſtore his companions to their for- 
mer ſhape, IB. Ulyſſes remained for ſome time with Circe, 
and had by her a ſon, called Teleginus. He next went to the 
country of the Cimmerians, a people that lived in perpetual 
darkneſs, Homer. od. xi.; Tibull. iv. 1. 64.3 ſee. p. 152, Then 
he deſcended to the infernal regions to conſult TIRESIAS, the 
Theban augur, about his future voyage, Ovid. Met. iii. 323. &c. 
 TIRESIAS, the ſon of Eueres, was originally a ſhepherd on 
mount Cyllene. He is ſaid to have ſtruck with his ſtaff two 
ſnakes in the act of copulation, { venerantes v. coeuntes, } and 
to have been therefore turned into a woman. Some years after, 
by ſimilar means, he recovered his former ſhape. Jupiter and 
Juno referred to him a diſpute which had ariſen between them, 
( Quis magis de re venerea voluptatem caperet, maſculus, an fer- 
mina? He determined in favour of Jupiter“ . On which ac- 
count he was deprived of his ſight by the wrath of Juno, hence 
put for cnc us, Juvenal. xili, fin. but, to compenſate his loſs, 
was endued by Jupiter with the gift of prophecy, and that he 
ſhould live for ſeven ages, Hygin. 75.; Cic. Tuſe. v. 39. He 
was conſulted as an infallible oracle by the Greeks, Pauſan. 
x. 333 Strab. xvi. 762.3 Cic. div. i. 40. ii. 3. hence Laius, 
when he came from the infernal regions, aſſumed his appear- 
ance t, Stat. T heb. i. 95. 44.00 8 | 1 > 3 


* Dixit tres uncias habere virum, et novem feminam ; Fulgent, ii. or thus : . 
dae vowy Jun, Tov dvd Trpreo Fa: Thy war, Tw It yurana rag waa, Decem in 
partes voluptate ifla divied, unam viro, novem mulieri obtingere ; Phlegong & Scol. 
in Juvenal. vi. 253. See Heyne on Apollodorns, iii: 6. 7. e | 

Horace ſuppoſes Ulyſſes, after his return to Ithaca, to raiſe the fpirit ok 
I and to conſult * 2 05 che bod. means of 2 the rujned hate | 

5 atairs, Sat. ii. 3. here he begins „ as if a long converſation 

perioully taken place. SS. 71 re. 200g 77 


vt 


Vlyſſes alone was 


* 


456 The Chief Leaders of the Greeks in the Trojan War, 
"Ulyſſes, after his return from the infernal regions to the 2. 
bode of Circè, was inſtructed by her how to avoid the dangers 
Which he had to encounter. He firſt ſailed paſt the rocks of at | 
the Sirens, (SixEnts;) the daughters of the river Achelius, WI 
_ f AcheiGides, v, -idades N the muſe Melpomene, Serv. in Virg, Bu 
v. 864. three in number; ſome ſay more : having in the upper mal 
part the appearance of virgins, and in the lower part of birds, rM 
3. & Hygin. 125. & 141.3; Ovid. Met. v. 552. and that he ala 
might not be conquered by their ſongs and muſic, he cauſed mi 
_ _ himſelf to be bound to the maſt of the ſhip with ropes, and or- nag 
- dered his companions, whoſe cars he. ſtopped up with wax, day 
Juvenal. ix, 149. to diſregard his commands about altering wha 
_ their courſe; till they got beyond that dangerous coaſt. The gum 
- Sirens, who were deſtined to periſh when any one ſhould fail Cie, 
paſt them in ſafety, threw themſelves into the ſea, Hygin. ibid. mar 
hſſes next paſſed ScxILA and ChARTBDIS, fee p. 174. LOPE 
the former of which devoured ſix of his companions, Homer. ume 
ib.——He landed on that part of Sicily where Phethiſa, the WW Un. 
daughter of Sol, and her two ſiſters, fed the cattle of their fa- 89. ] 
ther; which Ulyſſes, according to the directions of Circe, 
charged his companions not to touch. But they, urged by hun- 
ger, while Ulyiies was aſleep, flew the moſt beautiful of them. 
For this crime they were all ſoon after deſtroyed by ſhipwreck. 
ſaved by keeping hold of the maſt ; and after 
- being toſſed for nine days, was driven on Ogygia, the iſland of the 
nymph CALYPSO, where he remained ſeven years, T zetze ad 
. Lycophron, 744. (Ovid ſays fix years, Port. iv. 10. 13. Hyginus 
- fays only one, 125.) At laſt Jupiter ſent Mercury to order 
- Calypſo to let Ulyfles go; which ſhe did with reluctance, Ovid 
Ari. ii. 125.3 . od, v. 203.3 Propert. i. 15. 9. and fur- 
niſhed him with a ſhip and eyery thing requiſite for his voyage, 
Hemer. ib. But Ulyſſes being overtaken by a ſtorm through 
the wrath of Neptune, who was enraged againſt him for ha- 


urs deprived his fon Polyphemus of fight, he loſt his ſhip Ate 
but by the aid of the goddeſs Lucothie, called by the Romans f ca, 
Mother Matuta, who ſupplied him with a belt or plank, le Mg 
fwam to the iſland CORCYRA, the country of the Pheacion, BW nn of 
Where he was hoſpitably entertained by king ALCINOUS and 10 e 
bis queen An ir, to whom he was introduced by their daugh- * 
ter Nauſicaa, who firſt diſcovered him, after he reached the Fes 0 
land, as he concealed himſelf under the leaves of trees. Jo "a 5 
them he related his adventures. Alcinous gave him a fp aut. 
which carried him to Utica, where the crew landed him while „ The, 


den er d en aim Wl ee, 


. ears, and after the loſs of all his companions, IIlyſſes wass 
of at laſt, reſtored in ſafety to his, native country,» Heini... 
10 When he awoke, he did not know. that he, vas in Ute. 


5 But Minerya having appeared to him in the ſorm of n ve 

man told him of 1 6 orawon Ati obam 
5 In the abſence of Ulyſſes, his wife PENELOPE, bad! been 
he aſſailed by many ſuitors z but ſhe always put them off with ap- 
fed miſe that ſhe Would marry when ſhe finiſhed a web (he was es- 
ving, and always undid by night hat ſhe wrought during the 
VE day; hence Penelope telam retexerr, to labour in vain, to undo 
ing what one has done, or to ere any thing by che ſame ar- 2 
I, guments by which one has eſtabliſhed, it, as the. DigleRticy did, 
fail Cic. Acad. iv. 29. Her fidelity to her 0 huſband: way: ſo r- 5 
" markable, that her name is put for à virtuous, woman, PExx- 
a LOPE, VENIT, BIT HELENE,: Martial. i. 63; In the mean . 

time the ſuitors lived luxuriouſly ang; riotouſly in the bouſe gf 
the Ulyfies, waſting his ſubitanre, (dilaniaptes opes, ) Qvid. v4. 
7 5 59. hence SyoNg PENEL OA is put for di lu felaws; Marur. 
rce, ep. * 2. 28.— Telemachus, ( proles patiinti- 22 Horat. 
oY particularly to the court of Neſtor at Pylos, and of Menelays 
cl. WI # Sparta, by both of whom he was treated - wich, the: greßteſt 
after WY boſpitzlity, Ody/. i. ii. iii. & ir. Menelans offered Hint a prt- 
dd ſent of fine horſes, which he refuſed, becauſe the focky ifland 
4 of Ithaca was not fit for breeding theſe animals, Vorat. ib. 


ny Finding his ſearch fruitleſs, he reſolved to return to his natide 
order Sent. The ſuitors formed plots. to aſſaſſinate him hy the _ 

Ovid, Way, Ovid. ep. i. 99. but he was preſerved by the aſſiſtance of | 
fur⸗ Minerva, Homer. ib. ; Ovid. ep. i. 99. 8 ö A 
rage, iN nes having, by the advice of, Minerya, aflumed: mer ap- 
rough Fearance of a | beggar, firſt went to che hoaſe of his ſhep- ; 
r b.. ber EUMAUS, . who did not know him. In the mean time, 

ſhip, . in the direction of Minerva, Lelemachus returned priväteiy fo 
mans i tics Ulyges diſcovered himſelf. firſt to his ſon, and then 40 . 
k, h {mus With them: he-eqncexted meaſures for the deſtrue- | 


don of the ſuitors. He went under his diſguiſe to the palace, 
Fhere he was recognized by: Argus, an od dog. Being abu- 
An IRUS, a beggar of large Gze, whom the ſuitors ſup- 
Ported on account of his drollery, Ulyſſes challenged him to 
tht; which the ſuitors forced. Irus, much againſt bis will, to 
kunt. to. Ulyſſes flew him with a blow of his fiſt . Upon 

, The proper name of this beggar was Auizvs ; he was named Ins fritn 
eg e 0d, avi. pr. hence called Deos vpn, Gd. Le, Arg. 
"ts 1 a, qui modo Creſus erat, i. e. a beggar, Ovid. Tri ili. 7. 42. 80 | 

' ton: IAO PAUPERIOR, Martial, v. 40. vi. 77. 
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this, being introduced to Penelope, he was aſked by her ma. 

ny queſtions concerning himſelf ; and thus had the ſtronget 
- proofs of her affection and wonderful fidelity. Soon after, by 
the affiſtance of Telemachus and a few faithful domeſtics, he 


flew all the ſuitors, and puniſhed their retainers, Then be 


made himſelf known to Penelope and his father. 

The wanderings of Ulyſſes form the ſubje of the Oprsskr 
of Homer. They are often ſpoken of by other ancient au- 
thors, Herodot. in vita Homeri, 7. & 26.; Thucydid. iv. 24. 
Polyb. ix. 15. Xii. 15.3 Liv. i. 49-3 Cic. Orat. iii. 19. &c. 
Strabo mentions veſtiges of his having been in Spain, iii. 149, 
and in many other places, i. 17. 18. &c. but ſpeaks doubt. 
fully about their reality, i. 44 Some affirmed that he hai 
been in Germany, Tacit. Ger. 3. and alſo in Britain, Solin. 2;, 
_  Ulyfes is faid to have lived fixteen years after his return to 


Ithaca. Concerning the manner of his death, ſee p. 186. H,. 


Fim in bis-abſcnce by conneQing herſelf with (Last 


inus ſays, that Penelope, after the death of Ulyſſes, married 
Felegsnus, and had him ITiLus, who gave name to 
the country of Italy; that Telemachus married Circe, of 
whom was born LaTinus, whence the Latins were named, 
Fab. 127. But Servius on Virgil gives a different account, 
nu. xii. 164. i. 277- & 533. X. 76. vii. 47. viii. 322. 
Feſtus ſays that Italy was called Auſonia, from Auſon, thy 
ſon of Uiyles and Calypſo ; ſo Serv. in Virg. En. iii. 171. 
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Dꝛiouspxs, and other Leaders of the Greeks in the Trejan Wat 


- - DIOMEDES, the ſon of Tydeus {Tyd3des ), and Deipjl 


the daughter of Adraſtus, king of Ztolia, and the companion 


of Ulyſſes in his moſt dangerous undertakings, was one of the 
braveſt of the Greeks, ſaid to be ſuperior to his father, /patr! 
: melior, ) Horat. od. i. 1. 28:3 Stat. Achill. ii 58.; ſo allo 


bis charioteer Sthenelus excelled his father Capaneus, Stat. 4 


chill. i. 467. Diomedes often encountered Hector; and 
having engaged in Gngle combat with Eneas, would have fan 
bim, had not A neas been reſcued by the interpoſition of Ve- 
nus, whom Diomedes wounded in the right arm, Virg. Kr. 
i. 277.3 Homer. II. v. 335. He alſo wounded Mars, I. 
: 857. whence he is ſaid to be ope Palladis surERIS PAR, Tiara, 
ed. i. 6. 16. —— His wife _ v. Fa, having diſgraced 


Comett| 


| Diomedes, Idemeneus, Ge. 489 


Qnẽ̃tet, the ſon of STHENELVsS, Serv. in Virg. En. viii. g. 
xi. 269. which is ſaid to have happened to him by the wrath 
of Venus, B. & Ovid. Met. xiv. 477. he did not return into 
his native country, but went into Italy, ſee p. 186. where his 
companions, while Agmon, one of their number, uttered im- 
pious language againſt Venus, were changed into birds, Ovid. 
Met. xiv. 484. | &c.; Virg. ib. hence called the Birds of Die- 
meder, a ſpecies of ſea-fowl, ſuppoſed to be herons, {ardee, ) 
fmilar to ſwans, Ovid. ib. 50g. Pliny ſays they were like 
coots, {fulice : that they were found only in the inſule Di- 
medee, ſmall iſlands in the Hadriatic, near mount Garganus ; 
that they ſhewed a fondneſs for Greeks, and a diſlike to thoſe 
of other nations, x. 44- / 61. Strabo ſpeaks of this metamors 
phoſis as having happened after the death of Diomedes, from 
the grief of his companions at that event; and mentions nearl 
the fame wonderful things concerning the nature of theſe birds 
with P liny, vi. 284. ö A | | 


IDOMENEUS, the fon of Deucahon and Sinden of Mi- 
nos, king of Crete, Pauſan. v. 25. another of the generals of 
the Greeks againſt Troy, being overtaken by a tempeſt in 5 is 
return home, vowed to ſacrifice to the gods whatever he 
firſt meet upon his landing. This happened to be his own 
ſon. Having performed his vow, or, as others. ſay, naving 


* 
1 


| attempted to A it, and à peſtilence having followed, he 
Y 


was expelled by his ſubjects, as 4 | ang unnatural to his offs 
ſpring, and odious to the gods, Serv. in Virg. An. in. 122.3 
and having failed into Italy, ſettled in Calabria, Et Salenti= 
ms obſedit milite campos Lyctius, i. e. Cretenſis Inouenevs,) 
. 401, —— Diodorus writes that Idomeneus died in Crete, 
and. was honoured as a god after his death, v. 79. Strabo 


ſpeaks of him as an excellent man, («psrroc,) xiii. 589.3 and 


Homer ſays, he had.the good fortune to loſe notie of his men 
in returning from Troy, Odyfſ. v. 191. He is called by Horace 
INGENS, ad. iv. 9. 19. —— MErIoxNEs, another Ctetan leader, 
vas couſin-german to Idomeneus, the ſon of Molus and grand- 
ſon of Minos, Diodor. v. 79- alſo 1 bravery, 
Horat, i. 6. 15. et 1b. 15. 26. He fought with Dziphibus, 
the ſon of Priam, and wounded him. ; Cans 
There was a prediction, that the firft perſon: who landed on 
the Trojan coaſt ſhould fall, Ovid. ep. xiil. 93. PROTESILIUS 
or haut, however, the ſon of Iphiclus, from Phyldce, a eit 
of Theflaly, Lucan. vi. 35 2. hence called PRTLACIDES, Pre- 
et. i. 196-7. or. from his grandfather PhylZcus, fprung on 
5 214140 > m_ 


* 


ux PRTL AfL, Ovid. Trin. v. 14. 350 7 Laopa fd 


ws, the daughter of Acaſtis; overwhelmed with grief at te iN ur 
: news, cauſed art image of him to be made, which, to mitigate T 
her ſorrow, the placed in her bed-chamber, and uſed to em. Pha 
- brace as the real perſon, Ovid. ch. xiii. 15 1. The father ha. to C 
ying got notice of it, ordered the image to be burnt on a fu ius 
dera pile; Laodamia, unable to ſuſtain her grief, threw ber. BW mat 
-ſelf into the flames, and periſhed, ygin. 103. & 104. C. T 
thers ſay, that ſhe begged of the gods to be permitted an inter- force 
view with her deceaſed huſband 607 three hours; which being year! 
granted, the expired in his embraces, Ih. & Serv. in V. irg. volvt 
cccC ao Gree 
4 "IN 22 e. n ; wad Gr PROTO en | 22 I comr 
dae e ag A whic 
++ + GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE. | is 
E original inhabitants of Greece, as of moſt other coun- crab 
1 dies, lived long in a ſavage ſtate. Diſperſed over the This 
country, they had neither cities nor laws. In proceſs of time, inter 
they formed themſelves into a number of ſtates, governed by une ( 
kings or ryranni. The moſt ancient kingdom is faid to be Th 
$1cx0x;. founded by gialeus,. b. C. 2089. The kingdom of vas 8 
Ancos began under Inachus, 1856; that of Mycine under BW bvse 
JJ C occure 
 .. Cegraps from Egypt firſt civilized the rude inhabitants of A. ſcend: 
tica, b. C. 1556. He divided the country into twelve diſtrids ruled 
or baroughs, and inſtituted a court of juſtice called the Arw- pal au 
pdgus, ©: Amphittyon, the third king of Athens, procured a con- travel 


federacy among the ſtates of Greece, called from him the 
council of the, Amphidyons; which met twice a-year, firſt at 


Thermopjle, and afterwards at Delphi, to offer up common Wi bite 

2 acrifices, and to conſult for the common intereſt... people, 
IHESEUS, one of the ſucceeding kings, united the tw gal e 
bdioroughs of Cecrops into one city, ATHENS, and admitted Ordaing 
_. the; people into a large ſhare of authority in the adminiſtration directe 

of government, 1234. COD RUS was the laſt king of this 0 
line, who. devoted himſelf to death for his country, 1091. er 
After him the title of king was aboliſhed ; and a chief mag WW ine, 
ſtrate, called Archon, appointed for life. Afterwards, the con. >"*Ipe 


tnuance in this office was limited, firſt to ten yeark, and the 


* 


une of c * 


„ ove pet. At lack nine Archons were choſen; and the thief 
hs of the nine was called the Archon, and gave his name to the 
urrent year. 5 e eee enn nen. 
+ "The Lata of Thebes was founded by CADMUs from 
n. Wl Phonicia; who built that city, and firſt introduced letters in- 
u- to Greece, b. C. 1493- The adventures of his poſterity,” La- 
fu- ius, Jocaſta, OEdipus, Eteocles, and Polynices, afforded ample 
er- matter for the fictions of the poe tte. 
0. The firſt enterpriſe in which the Greeks exerted their united 
er- force, was the war againſt Troy, which they took after a ten- 
ng years fiege. For the expedition of Jaſon. to Colchis is ſo in- 


rg. volved in fable, as indeed all the early tranſactions of che 
Greeks are, that nothing certain can be affirmed concerning 


l. - | . MEET * 6 RIRLSL 
The ſtates of Greece were united together, not only by one 
common language and religion, but alſo by various games, to 
which they all reſorted, and during which all hoſtilities. were 
ſuſpended. 'Theſe were the Olympic, the I#hmian; the Pythian, 
and Nemean games. But the chief bond of union was'*thi 
council of the Amphictyons, by which they were afterwards 
enabled to ſuſtain the formidable attacks made upon them 


perl This council, however, did not poſſeſs any abſolute power of 
ae internal controul. Hence, among the different ſtates, intel- 
1 by tine contentions were carried on with the greateſt animoſity. 
* The firſt ſtate which obtained an aſcendency over the . 
. was SPARTA or LACED AZMON. This was owing, to th 


laws of LYCURGUS, an inſtitution. the moſt: fingukir that 
veeurs in hiſtory. Sparta had been long governed by the de- 


54. ſcendants of Hercules, under whom, inſtead of one Ring, to 
Iris mled with equal authority. Lycurgus, being inveſted with re- 
1 pal authority in right of his nephew Charilaus, a minor, after 
605 b hovngh various countries, eſtabliſhed a body of laws, 
n the copied chiefly from the laws of Minat in Crete, Strabo, x. 482. 
rſt at The two kings were continued; but their authorit was Te» 


lrited by a ſenate of twenty-eight, nominated for life by che 
people, and by five Ephiri.created annually. He inſtituted an 
equal diviſion of land, aboliſhed the uſe of gold and filver; and 
ordained that all ſhould eat in public. -His chief attention was 
rected to the education of youth. At ſeven years, of age the; 

were taken from their parents, and-intruſted to the charge: 
ery men of the firſt rank in the city, Who, by a rigid Git. 
cine, might train them to obedience, to love deen | 
vielpect the aged, to bear hardſhip, aud to ſcorn danger 

Tic Spartans were a nation-of-foldiers. © Their chief" employs | 
nden : 3 Ann ner ment 
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ment was hunting and bodily exerciſe. ' The ground was eul. mor 


tivated by the Helotæ, a kind of ſlaves, whom they treated with the wer, 


teſt cruelty ; which is the more ſurpriſing, as in other te. ſtruy 
s they were generous and humane *, | 


The inſtitutions of Lycurgus are ſaid to have continued in 0 
force above five hundred years. The courage of the Lacedz. 12 
4 — yeul 

a bod 


The Helctæ or Helots, were different from domeſtic flaves, of * whon confia 
there is ſaid to have been a greater number at Lacedzmon than in any ot er to be 
city of Greece, Thucydid, viii. 40. The Helots occupied a middle ſtate he. alledg 
tween flaves and free citizens. Being the property of the public, they could under 
not be fold nor made free but by public authority, Strab. viii. 365. ; Pauſen, cauſes 
Hi. 20. They not only cultivated the ground, but ſerved in the flect and.in the on for 
army. In the army every Oli, or heavy armed ſoldier was accompanied by 
one or more of them, 7b. iv. 8. Sometimes by ſeven. Thus at the battle of 
Platza there were 5000 Spartans, and 35,000 Helots, Herodot. ix. 10. and 
23. The Helots, from their number and courage, were a continual ſource df 


apprehenſion to the citizens, eſpecially in times of public danger. In the Pelo- ſratag 
onnefian war 2000 cf the braveſt of them were, by the baſeſt treachery, theniax 
royed at once. Freedom having been publicly promiſed to ſuch 28 had return 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt by their valour, theſe 2000 claimed the proffered deſtrud 
reward; and the juſtice of their pretenſions being admitted, they were led in dzmon 

.  folemn proceſſion round the temples, with chaplets of flowers on their heads tum, P 
Which was the ceremony uſually ubſerved when they were made free. They Aſter 
ſoon after diſappeared, nor was it known in what manner they periſbei, eighty | 
 Thucydid. iv. 80.; Plutareb. in Lycurg. Diodorus ſays, that their maitcrs were a man 
charged to put them to death privately at their houſes, xii. 67. The Spartans an oſt 
affixed no criminality to fuch cunning. To train their youth to the ſtratagem the war 
of war, they were encouraged to commit petty theſts, provided they did it late, a 
without being diſcovered ; but if they allowed themſelves to be detected, they 3 ſchool 
were ſeverely puniſhed. Hence, to prevent dete tion, a boy who had flolen Spartang 
a young fox, and hid him under his garment, ſuffered the animal to tear oft ration fo 
his very bowels, ſo that he died on the ſpot. Plutarch, who relates this fad, peRatior 
fays, that he himſelf had ſeen boy» ſcourged to death at the altar of Dian, molt to 
without uttering a groan ; in vita Lycurgi. This ſcourging, boys were obliged T\rtzys 
to ſubroit to, at a ſacred ſolemnity, in preſence of their friends and relations 402.3 Jy 
not by way of puniſhment, but to enure thein to bear pain; and it was ſomes ed a com 
times applied fo ſeverely 2s to prove fatal, Cic. Tue. ii. 13. and 14.3 S., « WW the Arca 
provid, 4.; Lafant. in Stat, Theb: viii. 437. Cicero mentions his having ſeen fimilat „ al 
Inſtances of their hardineſs, while they were engaged in their exerciſes, Ty WI ©, with 
g: v. 27.— To accuſtom young men to the arts of war, ſome of the ſouth me 
among them were ſent to the country, armed only with daggers, and carrying fa eXcep 
with them # little neceſl rovition. During the day time they lay i co made 
embuſcade, concealed among the buſhes; whence that cuſtom was called CRYP- od of t 
11A; and in the night - time they allied forth, and flew ſuch of the Helen Pe Mel 
they found in their way. Plutarch thinks this practice was not inſtituted by Ds Wy 
Lycurgus, but took place afterwards; as well as / other inſtances of oy 4 iy, 
exerciſed towards the Helots, They were fometimes ſorced to drink to exc us day 


and in that ſtate introduced into the public halls, that by ſeeing the baſench # Prince of 
of drunkenneſs, young men might be deterred from it, 15. The Floats wat K bad for 
made t6 fing low and vulgar longs, and forbidden; to repeat any of 3 libe 


| kind; as thoſe of Almas and Terponder. This harſh treatment of the u * prince 
gave vecafion to the ſaying, © That at Sparta a free man was the freeſt o were 
men, and à flave the greateſt of ſlaves, 15. Hence it is not to be were 


at, chat the Helots were always diſpoſed to take part agaioſt their opprei o 
Thueydid. i. 101. iv. 80. * 0 moni 1 


T 0 
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monians was ſoon put to the teſt by a long war, in which they 
were engaged with the Meſſenians, who, after a deſperate 
ſtruggle, were in the end completely ſubdued, b. C. 664 *. 


» There were thieediGereve ,,, , 


Lacedzmonians and IN The firſt 2 ſoon after RG of 
cur It was occaſtoned by an injury o to ſume Spartan-virgi 
r er Meſſenian young 22 at 8 of Diana, which Rood on ” 
confines of both countries. Teleclus, one of the Spartan kings, who happened 
to be preſent, attempting to prevent this outrage, was flain. The Mefſenians 
alledged that theſe ſup virgins were young men in diſguiſe, with daggers 
uoder their clothes, placed there with an. intention to ſurpriſe them. Other 


cauſes of hoſtility concurring, a bloody war commenced, which was carried 


on for above twenty years with the greateſt animoſity. The bound 
themſelves by an oath not to return till they reduced Meſeenè; but after an ab- 
ſence of ten years, fearing the conſequences of a want of 


ogeny, they ſent 
home ſuch young men as had joined the army after the oath had been taken, 
Their offspring were called PARTHENLEA, v. · ii. Wſcſſene, was at laſt taken by 
ſratagem, the hardeſt conditions impoſed on 


e inhabitants. The Par» 
thenians finding themſelves treated with contempt by the Spartans after their 
return from the Meſſenian war, formed a conſpiracy with the Helots, for their 
deſtrution. But the plot being diſcovered, they were expelled from Lace- 
dzmon ; and having failed into Italy under PHALANTHUS, ſettled at Taren- 
mm, Pauſan. iv. 14. See p. 166. | Pp: 3 

After a rigorous ſubjection of thirty · nine years, Pauſan. iv. 15. (Juſtin ſays 
eighty years, iv. 5.) the Meſſenians reſumed the war under ARISTOMENES; 
z man of ſurprifing courage and abilities. The Spartans being defeated after 


an obſtinate engagement, tent to conſult the oracle of Delphi about the event of | 


the war, They were directed to ſeek a general from the Athenians, . That 
late, as Juſtin ſay, through contempt, ſent them TYRT AUS, a; poet and 
3 ſchoolmaſter, who was lame of a ſoot, Pax/az. iv. 15.3 Sirab. viii. 292, > The 
opartans, although by no means pleaſed with their new general, yet, from vene- 
ration for the oracle, obeyed his commands. Their ſucceſs did not anſwer their ex- 
peQations. Being routed in three different actions, they were now. reduced al- 
molt to deſpair, and had thoughts of concluding a r upon any terms. But 


T\rtzus ſo animated them by his verſes iu praiſe of military glory, Horat. art, 5. 
4%; Juflin, iv. 5. that they een. to try another battle, in which they 1 


«da complete victory; chiefly by che treachery of Azs7ocnLTEs, king. of 


the Arcadians, who were joined in confederacy with the Mcſnians. Ariſto- 

mbnes, after performing prodigies of valour, was ſome time after made priſon- 

tr, with fiſty of his companions. Being thrown into a deep cavern, the 
itument of the meaneſt malefactors at Sparta, they were all killed by the 


except Ariſtomenes; who, aſter remaining three days among the dead carca- 
er made his eſcape in the moſt wepderful manner; and aſterwargs getting poſ- 


k{lvo of the town of Era, defended it againſt the Lacedzmonians near eleven 
ul laſt, however, by a ſtrange accident it fell into their hands, and the Meſ- 
Paxſen ly, 23.3 Sec p. 257. Ariſtomenes remained in Greece, where he married 
his daughters to perſons of the firſt rank, except the youngeſt, who married 
$ prince of Rhodes, Ariſtomenes accompanied her to that ifland, where he died. 
he had formed a plan, in conjunction with the Arcadians, of ſurpriſing Sparta, 
it was again betrayed by Ariſtocrates, the Arcadian king, on which account 
n prince was ſtoned to death by his ſubjects, Pas/an. iv. 23.— The Meſſe- 
Aus were reduced nearly to the fame ſtate of ſeryitude with the. Helots; whe 
A) were e, Messzxli, Thucydid, i. 105. and Sparta having ed Þ 
Aan acceſſion of territory, ſoon began to aſſume the pr -emiuence among the 
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who defended it retired into Sicily, where they ſettled at Meſa, = 


793 


=_ 


964 


and. ſeeing the good effects of the inſtitutions; of Lycurgus 
pitched. upon. DRACO, a man of wiſdom and integrity, t 
draw up a body of laws for them, b. C. 623. The laws cf 


puniſhed all crimes equally. with death; hence they 


- 


were ſaid to be written with blood. Their exceſſive ſeverity 
made them ſoon be aboliſhed. SOLON was next choſen 
legiſlator, | 594. and his laws remained in force while Athen 
continued a free ſtate. The chief power was lodged in the 
hands of the people, which, as it was not properly balanced, 
2 often abuſed, The moſt illuſtrious citizens, upon mere 


picion, were baniſhed for ten years, by what was called the 
ciſm*;- a form of 'puniſhment not intended as a diſgrace, 
but by way of precaution, to diſpel the jealouſy of the people. 
Ihe laws of Solon were as remarkable for their lenity, x 
thoſe of Lxeurgus were for their rigour. There was an ah- 
Jum even for ſlaves; and when animals were exhauſted with 
ur, they were ſometimes ſupported in a public incloſure, 
'Plutarch: in vita Catoms Cenſoris © © © 
Solon was one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. The other 
Ex were, Thales,of Miletus, Bias of Priene, Chile of Sparta, 
Pittdcus of » Mitylene, Cleobiedus of Rhodes, and Periander of 


Some time after the expulſion” of Xerxes and his army from Greece, a grat 
part of: Lacedzmon was overwhelmed by an ee in which abore 
twenty thouſand of the inhabitants are ſaid to have periſhed; Dipder. xi. 64. 
Aan ſays, there were voly five bouſes left, vi. 7. The Meſſenians and 
"Helots thinking this a” favourable opps for ' regaining their m_ 
"took up arms, and marched to Sparta to cruſh their ars But Archi 
mus, the Spartan king, apprehending what happened, having collected and 
armed thoſe citizens remained, repulſed the aggrefſors. They having 
ſeized on Ibm, a ſtrong fort in Mefſenia, made ent inroads from thence 
into Laconia. "The Lacedzmonians in their diſtreſs _ aſſiſtance from the 
Atheniatis, which, after ſome'oppoſition,, was by the advice of Cimon granted 
chem. © Cimon marched with a large body of men into Laconia. Some other 
Grecian ſtates, prompted by the example of the Athenians, alſo ſent auziliaris. 
But the Spartans ſuſpecting the Athenians of being too much inclined to the 
Intereſt of the Meſſenians, ſent back their forces ; which greatly cxaſperated 
- the Athenians," Ib. 64.3" Fuftin. iv. G.; Plutarch. in Cimone. This, joined wit 
other cauſes, gave occafion to the lov and bloody war which afterwards took 
Place between theſe two ftates, and finally terminated in their mutual deſtruce 
- + tion. The Meſſenians and Helots defended themſelves in Ithöme for about ten 
years.” At laſt they were obliged to ſurrender, on condition of leaving 7 
Ponneſus altogether, The Athenians received them with their wives and chile 
Aren, rather, as Thucydides fays, from enmity againſt the Lacedzmonians, than 


from motives of compaſſion ; and granted them a ſettlement at Nays 
Which city, the Athenians had lately taken from the Locri Ozölæ, Tcl 


103. In the Peloponneſian war the Athenians having poſſeſſed themſelves 0 
-Pylos, tranſplanted the Mefſenians to that place, as being in their native o 
try ; from whence they greatly "infeſted the Lacedæmonian territory by 
"Sep! „% OE SOS WT PITT Os * 
e It was ſo called, becauſe the people gave their votes by writing the am 
l che perſon on ſhells or ſmall pieces of bri (oorpaxa, teſla vel LOR 


ſelyeg 


; Vitne 
*. ned 
led in 


an artful man, 


Corinth. G rary with whom were, en the author of 
fables, and Anacbharſis the Scythian philoſopher; the poets, Ar- 
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chilichuis of Paros, Stefichirus of Himera, Simonides of Ceos, 
Hipponax of *r e of Proconneſus, Orpheus of Cro- 
ton, ho and Alceus of Leſbos; and ſomewhat later, Anacre- 
on of Tear in Ionia, Pythagoras, and Theſpis the inventor of 
tragedies at Athens. | He Ef : 
ore the death of Solon, PISISTRATUS, his relation, 


which he held for thirty years, and tranſmitted it to his ſons 
Hippias and 1 But tyranny was aboliſhed by means 
of two friends, Harmodius and Ariftogiton, and the family of 
Alemæon, aided by the ' Lacedzmonians. — Hipparchus was 
ſain, and Hippias fie 


which occaſion to his war with Greece. 


The Grecian cities in Tonia, which had been ſubject to Per- N 
puty to Hyſtizus the Perfian governor of Miletus. Having 


obtained” aſſiſtance from the Athenians, they burnt Sardis. 
To revenge which Darius, having cruſhed the Ionians, ſent an 
army of one. hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe a- 
gainft Athens, under Datis and Artaphernes, attended by 
Hippias. But they were defeated by Miltiades in the battle of 
Marathon, with only ten thouſand Athenians, b. C. 490. 


Hippias was among the ſlain. Darius refolved to make war 


on Greece in perſon, but was prevented by death. , 
 XERXES, dis ſon, having made a bridge of boats over the 
Helleſpont, and cut through mount Athos, led into Greece a 


prodigious army of about two millions of men, according to 


ſome, five millions, attended by a fleet of one thouſand two 
hundred fail, beſides lefſer veſſels, containing about fix hun- 
ded thouſand men. But this mighty hoſt was oppoſed at 


hundred men, who nobly devoted themſelves for theix country, af- 
ter killing twenty thoufind of the enemy, a. C. 480. See p. 311. 


The Perſian fleet was ſoon after defeated by the Greeks near © 


Salamis, with about — 09 hundred ſail, chiefly by the con- 
duct of THEMISTOC 


ded his countrymen to abandon their city, and commit them- 


{elves to their wooden walls or ſhips. — Xerxes, who had been 


witneſs of the battle from a lofty throne ereCted on ſhore, ter- 


fed at the event, fled towards the Helleſpont, which he croſ- 
led in a fiſhing-boat ;; leaving the care of his army to Marde- 
9 S iV 


* 


\ 


d to DARIUS king of Perſia, b. C. 5 10. 


ES, the Athenian, who had perſua- 


by patronifmg the poor, had the addreſs to 
make himſelf maſter of the government of Athens, b. C. 560, _ 


'Thermopylze, by LEONIDAS king of Sparta, with only three 


\ 


* 
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nius, who ſome time after was defeated and ſlain by Paufanias 
king of Sparta, and ARISTIDES, the Athenian, at Platza. 
On the evening of the ſame day, the combined fleet of the 


 Lacedzmonians and Athenians under Leotychides and Xantip- 


us, landing their men, burnt the Perſian fleet at Mycile in 
Tonia, cutting to pieces forty thouſand of the enemy who 
guarded it, together with their general Tigranes. — After this 
no Perſian army ever croſſed the Helleſpont. The Perſian 
monarchs henceforth employed a more ſueceſsfal method a- 


: pu Greece, by their emiſſaries and bribery ſetting the dif 


nt ſtates againſt one another. 


By the art of Themiflocles, by the moderation of Ariſtider, 


deſervedly ſirnamed the Ju, and by the generoſity and abili- 


ties of CIMON, the ſon of Miltiades, the Athenians obtained 


the aſcendency over the Lacedzmonians among the confede- 


rated ſtates of Greece. Cimon being placed at the head of af- 


fairs at Athens, proſecuted the war againſt the Perſians with 
great ſucceſs. He gained three victories over them in one day. 
Iaving deſtroyed their fleet at the mouth of the river Euryme- 
don, he diſembarked his troops, and defeated their army by 
land, and the ſame evening overpowered a fleet of Phcenicians, 
which was coming to their aſſiſtance. At laſt a peace was con- 
cluded, by which liberty was granted to all the Grecian ſtates 
in Aſia and the iſlands, in the reign of Artaxerxes, b. C. 470. 
About this time flouriſhed Herod?tus the hiſtorian ; the poets 
Pindar and Aſcbÿlus : the philoſophers Anaxegiras, Empedi- 
cles, and Democritus. | | 


At Athens, after the death of Cimon, PERICEES, the fon 


of Xantippus, who commanded at the battle of Mycale, by his 


eloquence and popular arts, procured the chief direction of ate 
fairs, which he retained for forty years. He adorned the city 


with buildings, and gratified the taſte of the. citizens for every 


thing that, was ſplendid and elegant. By theſe expences, he 


_ exhauſted the public revenues, corrupted the morals of the 


* 


eople, and alienated the allies by rigorous exactions. At 
Fat the jealouſy which Sparta had long entertained againſt 
Athens broke out' into an open war, b. C. 431, which was 
called the PELOPON'XESIAN WAR, and laſted twenty. ſe- 


ven years. It was carried on with the greateſt animoſity on 


both ſides. The hiſtory of it is written by Thucydides, who 
then had a ſnare in the management of public affairs. 
The Lacedzmonians led an army into Attica, and ravaged 


the country. The numbers which flocked into the city produ- 


cd 2 plague, of which many died, and among, the reſt * 


r 
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vles. The famous phyſician HIPPOCRATES on this octa- 
fion exerted his ſkill. — The Lacedzmonians next beſieged 


Platæa, which they took after a deſperate reſiſtance, and put 


the inhabitants to the ſword. 55 a 
The Athenians recovering from their diſtreſſes, made various 


attacks on the territories of the Lacedæmonians and their allies 


with great ſucceſs. At the inſtigation of ALCIBLADES, a 
man remarkable for his virtues and his vices, they ſent an army 
into Sicily againſt Syracuſe ; where, after various turns of for- 


tune, their fleet was totally deſtroyed by the Syracuſans, aided 


by the Spartans, and their land-forces either cut to pieces or 
made captives. Their generals Nicias and Demoſthenes were 
put to death. Here the glory of Athens fell. Soon after ano- 


' ther fleet of theirs was deſtroyed at got Poid mos, by Lyſander, 


eral of the Lacedæmonians, who took Athens after a ſix- 
months fiege, and ſet over it thirty men, called TYranTs, who 
unjuſtly put many of the citizens to death. According to Ne- 
nophon, more periſhed in eight months by their cruelty, than 
had fallen in the war for ſeveral years. They were expelled 


by the conduct and courage of THRASYBULUS, who was 


ſecretly aided by the Thebans. Attempting afterwatds to re-, 
cover their authority by the aſſiſtance of Sparta, they were put 
to the ſword. To calm the minds of the citizens, Thraſybũlus 
2 an amneſty, or act of oblivion, for all that was paſt. 
e ſeeds of rancour however ſtill remained; and, amidſt 
theſe popular diſſenſions, Socrates, the moſt illuſtrious of the 
ancient philoſophers, fell a ſacrifice to the malice of his ene- 
mies, aged 70. b. C. 400. 2 
SOCRATES had devoted himſelf to the education of youth for 
forty years. His exemplary virtue, his ſuperior talents, and the 
attachment of his ſcholars, excited the hatred of the Sophz/3s, or 
pretenders to ſcience, and of their adherents. They firit em- 
ployed Ariſtophines, the writer of comedies, to expoſe his charac- 
ter to ridicule on the ſtage ; which he did in an illiberal fatire, 
called the Cloudt. They now brought him to a formal trial. 
They charged him with corrupting the youth, and introducing 


new deities. Socrates made a noble defence; but the faction 


of his enemies prevailed. He was ſentenced to drink hemlock, . 
the uſual mode of putring condemned citizens to death at Athens. 
During his impriſonment, which laſted thirty days, he behaved 
with amazing tranquillity of mind, entertaining his friends who 


came to viſit him, with lectures on philoſophy. He might 
have made his eſcape, but from regard to the laws of his country, 
he would not. He drank off the fatal cup without emotion. 
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It was not till; ſome time after the death of this truly great 
man that the Athenians became ſenſible of their error. 
They were penetrated with ſhame and remorſe for their injuſ- 
tice. They condemned Anytus and Melitus, his principal ac. 
cuſers, to ſuffer capital puniſhment, diſgraced all thoſe who 
had any hand in his death, and decreed the higheſt honours to 
„ ers 706 ths 
Contemporary with Socrates were the tragic poets Sophucles 
and Eusipil: Lyjias, the orator; Phidias — N 
S | tees T0T;ũ] łͥ2GK 7 by 
Ihe moſt famous of the ſcholars of Socrates were PLAT0 
and XENOPHON, who have both given us ſome aecount of 
his life. Xenophon was no leſs conſpicuous for his mil; 
{kill, than for his learning. CYRUS, having rebelled again 
his brother Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, engaged a conſiderable 
body of Greeks in his ſervice, whom he led all the way from 
_ Sardis to the plains of Cunaxa near Babylon. By their aſſiſt- 
ance the king's army was defeated; but Cyrus being ſlain in 
the moment of victory, and the reſt of his troops joining the 
king, the Greeks were left alone. Their commanders, Clear- 
 chus, «Menon, Prox&nus, Agias, and Socrates, with ſeveral in- 
. ferior officers, being induced to go to the Perſian camp under 
pretence of a conference, were all treacherouſly put to death. 
: 'The Greeks giving up all for loſt, were rouſed from their de- 
= ſpondene N then a volunteer in the army. By his 
advice, they choſe new commanders, and himſelf among the 
reſt; under whoſe conduct they forced their way through the 
enemy's country for upwards af two thouſand milts ; and after 
ſurmounting incredible difficulties and dangers, at laſt arrived 
ſafe at the Euxine ſea. This is called the Retreat of the ten 
. - thouſand, one of the moſt memorable tranſactions in hiſtory *. 
AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, being ſent into Afia with 
an army, took ſeveral cities in Phrygia, beat Tiſaphernes, the 
Perſian general, near the river Pafolus, and ſpread terror 
through che whole empire: but in the midft of his ſucceſſes he 
| was recalled: by the Ephort, to deſend his country againſt a 
ES confederacy formed againſt it, through the influence of Perſian 
_ gold, by * other ſtates bf. Greece, who, under the conduct 
of Coxox and IrHIcRATESs, the Athenian generals, had gained 
. conſiderable advantages over the Lacedæmonians. This was 
called the Corinthian war; and was terminated by a ſhameful 
peace which the Spartans made with the king of Perſia, called 
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5 + ** Xenophon in his old age uſually reſided at Salus, Ceuntis ), a ſmall town 

| - in Elis, about twenty ſtadia, or two miles and a half irom Olympia; where he 
- compoſed moſt of his works; Expedit. Cyr..v.; Diegen. Laert. ii. S2. 0 
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the peace g Antaleides, from the perſon who concluded it, 
whereby the Grecian cities in Afia were. again ſubjected to the 
empire of Perſia,” b. C. 387. Thus, by the diſſenſions of the- 
Greeks, were annihilated all the advantages of many glorious 

dy Fichi „ i A by nd 

) Some time after this the Lacedzmonians, taking advantage 
of ſome diviſions at Thebes, ſeized upon the citadel of that'city, 

7 called Cadmæa, and held it for four years. It was recovered 

£ by the brave conduct of PELOPIDAS, aſſiſted by che Athe- 


mans, b. C. 377. n ide l 
0 EPAMINONDAS, the moſt accompliſhed» of the Greeks, 
f being joined with Pelopidas in the command of the Theban 
1 army, defeated the Lacedzmonians under Cleombrötus their 
| 


king, in the memorable battle of Levcrra, b. C. 370. After 
which they led their forces into Peloponneſus, to the yery city 
n of Sparta, which was defended by Agefilaus. In a ſubſequent 
campaign, Epaminondas a ſecond time overcame the Lacedz- 


mn monians, who were now joined by the Athenians and other 
he dies, in the battle of Mantinea ; but being mortally wounded 

1 by a javelin, the head of which remained in his body, he was 

Ne carried off the field, and ſurvived, till being aſſured that his 
ler men had gained the victory, and ſeeing his ſhield ſafe, he 
th. drew the head of the javelin out of his body, and expired. 
le- As the glory of Thebes had riſen with Epaminondas, ſo it alſo 
his fell with him, b. C. 363. A peace was ſoon after concluded 
the between the ſtates of Greece, which laſted for ſeveral years. 
the The Greeks were now greatly degenerated from the virtue 
ter of their anceſtors. An. univerſal ſpirit of party, the luſt of 
ved power, and regard to private intereſt, had extinguiſhed patrio- 
* iſm and every noble ſentiment. Sparta was corrupted by the | 
*, WT troduCtion of riches by Ly/ander ; and Athens, miſled by her X 
vith orators, became daily weaker and weaker. | RR 

the PHILIP, king of Macedon, at. this-time began to.diſplay 
rror lis great abilities. He had been educated under Epaminondas 

s he at Thebes, having been carried thither as an hoſtage, at ten 
ſt 2 Wi fears of age, with ſeveral others, by Pelopidas; when he, as 
han aditrator, ſettled a difference concerning the crown between 
luct dnyntas the father of Philip, and Perdiccas his uncle, in favour 
= o'the latter, Philip being informed of his uncle's death, ſecret- 


i fled from Thebes. Being raiſed to the throne at twenty- ſour 
ears of age, in preference to his nephew, the lawful heir, he 
inſt ſubdued the Illyrians and other neighbours, and then be- 
gn to turn his views towards Greece, By wonderful art, diſſi- 
wltion, and bribery, he embroiled the different ſtates with 
one 
the | : 


received from one of the king's relations, for which Philip bad 


Perſian war. He croſſed the Helleſpont with only thirty thou- 


command of DARIUS CODOMANNUS, their king. That 


and ſeveral other relations, fell into the hands of the coriquerot, 

who treated them with the greateſt generoſity. After this Aler- 
ander oyer-ran Syria. Being reful 

laid fiege to it, and took it in ſeven months, by carrying a bank + 
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one another, and then attacking with open force the Athen A 
ans and Thebans, his moſt violent opponents, who were is. up t. 


cited by the eloquence of DEMOSTHENES, he completch ners 
defeated them in the famous battle of CHRRONxA, which ma ped : 


be conſidered as the final period of the liberties of Greece, b. C. nie 
337. Soon after, he was appointed general of the Greeks conq 


againſt the Perſians, by the council of the Amphictyons, into Wl army 
which he had procured himſelf to be admitted. But while he nd i 
was preparing for this expedition, he was murdered by a young that 
man, named Pauſanias, in revenge of a private affront he hal !oit h 


declined giving him ſatisfaction, b. C. 336. | 

ALEXANDER the Great, his ſon, ſucceeded at twenty years 
of age. He had ſtudied under ARISTOTLE, the moſt famous 
philoſopher of his time. Upon his acceſſion to the throne, the 
conquered ſtates revolted. But Alexander, with amazing ab. 
lity and diſpatch, reduced them. "Thebes was taken and de- 
ſtroyed. The Athenians, upon making their ſubmiſſion, were 

rdoned. Alexander then bent his whole attention on the 


ſand men, and five thouſand horſe. He defeated the Perſians 
firſt at the river Granicus, and a ſecond time at Iſſus, under the 


monarch's mother, Si/ygambis, his wife and ſon, two daughters, 


ed admittance into Tyre, be 


croſs an arm of the ſea, by which it was joined to the cont- 
nent. From Tyre Alexander marched to Jeruſalem, where lc 
is ſaid by Joſephus to have granted the Jews particular pri- 
ledges. Having taken Gaza, which was nobly defended by 


Betis, he next ſubdued Egypt, and founded the city of Ales vhile ] 
andria near one of the mouths of the Nile. From thence he They f 
advanced into Lybia, to viſit the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, of the 
-whoſe ſon he defired to be accounted, After his return, be whole 
ſet out in queſt of Darius. Having crofſed the Euphrates aul v the 
Tigris, he came up with him near the city Arbela, at the head bed 
ol an immenſe army. After a bloody engagement, Alexande) Ale) 
gained a complete victory. Darius was ſoon after murdered bj Perd 

| Beſs, governor of Bactriana, to whom he had fled, b. C. 33% nd 
In him the Perfian empire ended, after having exiſted, from ta 8 
time of Cyrus the Great, two hundred and ninety-nine years — 


* 
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en, After this Alexander, intoxicated by proſperity, gave himſelf 
in. up to intemperance and debauchery. He afſumed the man- 
teh vers and dreſs of the Perſians, ordering himſelf to be worſhip- 
may ped as a god, He put to death ſeveral of his beſt friends, Par- 
„C. „n, Clitus, and Callifthenes. Still however he purſued his 
ect; WY conqueſts. Having croſſed the river Jaxartet, he defeated an 
into my of the Scythians. He then turned his arms againſt India, 
- he nnd in a great battle defeated Pokus, an illuſtrious prince of 
ung WY that country, on the banks of the Hydaſpes. It was here he 
hal loſt his famous horſe BucephZlus, and built a city, which he 
had called after his name. He advanced as far as the Hyphaſus, 
conquering a great many nations in his progreſs, and perform- 
year WY ing incredible exploits. He was reſolved to lead his forces as 
far as the Ganges and beyond it; but they refuſed to follow 
him. Whereupon he was with reluctance obliged to return. 


Abi He divided his army into two parts. The one part coaſted it 
| de- along from the Indus to the mouth of the Euphrates, and from 


thence ſailed up to Babylon: the other, under Alexander him- 


were 

1 the elf, proceeded by land, and encountered the greateſt hard- 
thou- WY ſhips. Upon Alexander's return to Babylon, ambaſſadors from 
riians il parts came to do him homage. But his intemperance and im- 
er te moderate drinking threw him into a feyer, of which he died, 
That in the thirty-third year of his age, and twelfth of his reign, b. C. 
hers, WY 324, having ordered his body to be conveyed. to the temple of 
veror, WY Jupiter Ammon. 1 : 
Alew After the death of Alexander, his generals having met, ap- 
re, he pointed his brother Aridæur, a perſon of a weak underſtanding, 
ank 3 nd his infant ſon by Roxana, to ſucceed. PERDICCAS, to 
conti- WW vbom Alexander in his laſt moments had given his ring, was 
ere he made regent. The empire was divided into thirty-three go- 
pri- vnments, which were diſtributed among the different com- 
ed d Panders, each of whom reſolved to make himſelf abſolute, 


while Perdiccas propoſed ſubduing them all one, after another. 


nce be They ſoon engaged in fierce and bloody wars, in which acta 
-nmon, i the moſt horrid perfidy and cruelty were committed. The 
un, be bole family of Alexander were, at different times, ſacrificed 
tes zul che ambition of his generals, and few of them died a 
ie head tural death. Such were the effects of the unjuſt conqueſts 
xander, Alexander. 1 pau pb 4 497 * 44885 5 5 

ered by Perdiccas, and EUMENES his friend, the only faithful adhe- 

C. 33, Pt to the royal family, with ſeveral others, being cut off, ANTI- 
om th ONUS and his fon DEMETRIUS, called Faliorcẽrer, or tha 


of cities, became the moſt powerful; on which account 
combination was formed againſt them by Ptelemy governor of 


Egypt, 
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| Fippty(Selviiews,” of Babylon, Coſſnder, of \Mfareilieis; and 


L 
kmAchury of Thrace. A great battle whs fought near IPS g 
in Phrygia, in which Antigonus was defeated and flain, b. C. 
301. The conqueſts of Alexander were ſhared among the vic. 
tors, who'now aſſumed to themſelves the title of kings. Two - 
a tranſmitted their dominions to their deſcendants, 
Ptolemy and Seleucus, who were indeed the moſt deſerving, 
During theſe tranſactions, there had been great revolutions 


in Greece. The Lacedzmonians had taken up arms in the 


lifetime of Alexander, and were ſubdued by Antipdter, whom 
Alexander had left governor of Macedonia in his abſence. The 
Athenians, upon hearing of Alexander's death, gave vent to 
immoderate joy. Having engaged ſeveral ſtates to join them, 


dy the perſuaſion of Demoſthenes, they marched againſt Ant 


pater, and having defeated him, under the command of Sol. 
ner, obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in Lamia, a city of 'Thef- 
faly. But he having received reinforcements, at laſt proved 
vidtorious. | He demanded that thoſe ſhould be given up to hin 


who were authors of the war. Demoſthenes, that he might not 


fall into his hands, poiſoned himſelf, See p. 287. During the 
ſtruggles between the generals of Alexander, Athens frequent- 
ly changed maſters, and as often its form of government. Some-, 
times ariſtocracy, ſometimes democracy prevailed. The people 
favoured or condemned their chief citizens according to the - 
ice of their conquerors. e 8 
Under Polyſperchonn, whom Antipater had appointed to ſuc- 
ceed him in the regency of Macedonia, in preference to his 
ſon Caſſander, the democratical faction at Athens put to death 
the virtuous PHOCION, at an advanced age, a favourer of 


* oligarchy,” who had often commanded . the armies of the repu- 


R 
Caſſander having become maſter of Athens, appointed DE 
METRIUS PHALEREUS to govern it, which he did wit 


- 


great _ and moderation for ten years. The Athenians, 
but ol 


hut of gratitude for his merits, erected to him three hundred 
and fixty ſtatues, the number of days at that time in the year, 
according to the Greeks. But Demetrius, the ſon of Antigo- 
nus, having expelled the Macedonian eue from the city, 


| reſtored the 8 government. Phalereus retired into E. 
E 


Note where he got the charge of a ſplendid library which 
olemy- was then collecting at Alexandria. All his ſtatues 
were now thrown down, and ſentence of death pronounced a- 


r preſent maſter. But after the fatal battle of Ipſus, 


refule 
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ed him admiſhon into their city. Demetrius, bower 
lt retrieved his affairs, force them to ſurrender, and 
treated them with clemenc r was Wen rapid 


in the reduction of the reſt Greece, when he was. call« 
off by the information that Prem and A. Theme Ta fi had ſtript 
* of his remaining ꝑoſſeſſions ext years hon however, - ? 
| the death of Caffander, he Peek means, by the murd 

of Caffander's ſon, to procure the crown-of yg + NS 
he held for ſeven years. Ambiticus to regain 1445 

minions, he made great — for invadin Aſia. lat - 
ing deſerted by his. troops, ho, o 1 5 at Wai 
proclaimed Pyrrhus kin og of Fong: fled into Greece, in the 
diſguiſe of a common ſoldier, e having collected what 
n, forces he could raiſe, and leaving. ſuch. places ag continued 
ih faithful to him to his | ſon Antigonus, he embarked for 
he. my about eleven thouſand men. But being unſucceſgful in 
het- il his attempts, he was at laſt obliged; from mere want, to 
ſurrender himſelf, to Seleucus. He died about three years af- 
ter in captivity, by his i intemperance in 71 and. drinking: 
— ſtriking example of the uncertainty of fortune. 

PYRRHUS was ſoon obliged. to relinquiſh vid Macedonia by 


=E 4 of © WL 4&. Þ: SL oB 


feated and flain, b. C. 281. Seleucus, now the gn] ſurnving 
eneral of Alexander, was ſoon after aſſaſſinated in nia 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, brother to the king of Egypt, on e 
he had conferred. the greateſt favours. Ceraunug, now made 
king of. Macedonia, and alſo. of Thrace, by the 2e deſtraction of 
the family of Lyſimachus, did not long 888 the reward af his 
8 He ho defeated 25 flain by the ＋ 5 under Nuxx⸗ | 
us, who at that time made an irruption into thoſe countries, 
The Gauls, diſperſed up and down. after their. victory, were ' 
wexpectedly attacked by a body of troops ſuddenly gollecde 
* Solon, a private individual, and many of them —— to 
peces. But Brennus, in a ſhort time bein ſtrengthened by 
4 e oyerpowered Soſthenes. Adyancing from 
to pillage the temple of Delphi, he is ſaid to have. 12 5 
a great part of his troops, in a ſtorm. Such aß 
bet were cut off by the inhabitants of the country. Muc 
dout this time another body of Gauls, ſettled! in Aſia, 3 
pre name to the province of Galatia, 
aſter the death of Soſthenes, Antigonus Gonatas,. the "A 
Demetrius, obtained the bo Bye of Macedonia, h. C. 
016, but was diſpoſſeſſed of it by us, after returning from 
warg 5 OR e 1 * Op: hegvof, 80% 


15 
MO 


\ 


Lyimachug; who, engaging in war with Seleueus, Was < dep | 


— 7*s , ꝛ1Ü.q . ˙ 


_ - Gſtingiiſh themſelves, they' called in Philip king of Macedon 
Ces obtained great influence in Peloponneſus. He * 


474 "Hiftory of Greece. 
by a tyle thrown by a woman from the top of a houſe, Ant 


-gonus again recovered” the crown, and after enjoying it thir. the 
ty-four years, left it to his ſon Demetrius. 8 and 
The ene and Athenians, alarmed at the power hin 


of Antigonus, entered intd a war againſt him; but without 
fucceſs. The Athenians were again obliged, to admit a garri- Fu 


ſon into Munichia. But while theſe two ſtates were ſo miſer- the 

_ . ably ſunk from the luſtre of their anceſtors, the ſpirit of liberty PH 
was again revived by a few inconſiderable cities in Pelepon- the 
neſus, Patre, Dyma, Phare,  Leontium, Pallene, Sc. Theſe furp 
had for à long time been united together by a confederacy, * 
called the Achgan League, upon terms of perfect equality and . 
freedom; but had never before made any figure. The abllities 4 
of a ſingle man, at this- time, raiſed them to eminence, fide 
ARATUS of Sicyon, having expelled the tyrant Nicocles from 8 
that place, engaged his countrymen to join the Achean in al 
12 b. C. 252. Being made prætor of the Achæans, be, if the 
with wonderful intrepidity and conduct, took the citadel of * 
Corinth from the Macedonians by ſurpriſe, and induced that 3 
city, with ſeveral others, likewiſe to accede to the league. Hi . 
great ambition was, to unite all the cities of Peloponnefus in Wl Cr 
one republic; but he met with unſurmountable obſtacles in ex- WII by in. 

- ecuting this deſign. AGIS king of Sparta, grieved at the cor- whole 
ropt morals of his city, and animated with an enthuſiaſtic lov I 65,1, 
of virtue, endeavoured to revive. the ancient inſtitutions of WW At 
Lyeurgus; but failing in the attempt, was condemned and es. bin tl 
ecuted by the influence of his colleague Leonidas, who died Ds 
-\ ſoon after, b. C. 244. Cleomenes, the ſon of Leonidas, ſuc- repaire 
ceeding, accompliſhed the reformation which his father hal WW nocrat 
oppoſed. He engaged in war with the Achzans, and gained BW ted to. 

. confiderable advantages over them. Whereupon they afked 4. Mithri 
fiſtance from Antigonus Doſon, who reigned in Macedonia du by Arc 
ring the minority of his nephew Philip, the ſon of Demetrius. $1, h. 
Cleonienes was defeated, and obliged to fly into Egypt, where WW ed by } 
he afterwatds met with 4 miſerable fate. Antigonus uſing he others 

. , victory with great lenity, left the Spartans the full enjoyment ag kit in: 
their liberty. But henceforth that city ſunk into oblivion. E the 1 

at laſt fell under the power of tyrants, firſt of Machanidas, 08 the Got 
after him of Nabis. | 1 5 ha | preſerye 

| The Achzan league continued to flouriſh by the prudent a 


conduct of 'Aratus/ But being attacked and defeated by Scopas 
at the head of the Ætolians, a fierce people, who now began" 


at that time à young man, to their aſſiſtance, who by his {ue 


—— 
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firſt dire qed by che counſels of Aratus; but bein offended at 


the freedom of his remonſtrances on ſome. parts of his conduct, 
and incited by the wicked ſuggeſtions of his flatterers, he cauſed © 
him to be poifoned, while prætor the ſeventeenth time, toge= - 
ther with his ſon; by which means he afterwards loſt the af- 
ſiſtance of the Achzans in his wars with the Romans. After 
the death of Aratus, the Achæan league was ſupported: by 
PHILOPCEMEN, called, on account of his 1505 virtues, 
the laft of the Greeks, He, attempting to reduce Meſſene by 
ſurpriſe, ; which had revolted from the league, was taken pri- 
ſoner, and put to death by poiſon, b. C. 183. The Achæang 
afterwards revenged this outrage with great ſeverity... __. © 
After the reduction of Macedonia, the Romans, laying a 
ſide their former affected moderation, treated the 12 — of 
Greece with leſs deference, They interpoſed their authority 
in al diſputes, and afſumed the fame. ſuperiority, ober them ag 


i they were already conquered, , The Achzans having made 
war on the Lacedzmonians, at that time in alliance with Rome, 
vere required in a commanding tone, to deſiſt from hoſtilities. 
Provoked at this haughtineſs, and ſtimulated by Dizus and 
Critlays, two ſeditious magiſtrates, they had the imprudence, 
by inſulting the Roman deputies, to bring on themſelves the 
whole — of the Roman power, under which they were 
bually cruſhed, and together with them the whole of Greece. 
Athens, however, although ſubdued, continued to main- 
tan the moſt flattering of all empires, that of genius and taſte. 
It was the ſchool to which the moſt illuſtrious citizens of Rome 
repaired, to learn the arts of elegance and refinement. . The de- 
mocratical goyernment was {till preſerved, and the e permit- 
ted to enjoy almoſt all their former privileges. In the war againſt 
Nithridates, Athens was conſtrained to fide with that monarch, _ 
by Archelaus his general, and Ariſtion, a native of the place. 
Ila having taken the city by aſſault, gaye it up to be plunder- 

ed by his ſoldiers, b. C. 86, The tyrant Ariſtion and man 
others were put to death. The Athenians, however, were Nfl 
kit in the enjoyment of their democracy. Upon the invaſin 
of the northern nations, Greece was over - run by Alaric king of 
the Goths. Athens capitulated ; and by paying a ranſom, wag 


preſerved, A. D. 396. 
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Hisrozy os The ROMAN EMPIRE m Thy Tur, 0R 0þ Jo 
| THE GREEK EMPIRE.“ roes, 

dier 

Th be ampive,. called alſo the Greet or Conflantinplia Mau 
ire, was ſaved = the ſettlement of the barbatovs nations in {MW murd 

oh Weſt, where they ſeem to Have ſpent their force. $f origit 
ied with their acquiſitions, or divided among themſelves, they Mi amy 
be e no mote of neu conqueſts. The great policy of ue the f 
was to foment their diviſions. gave 

ory of the Greek empire is ſeldom intereſting, k WW ton 

1 a fad picture of diſorder and weakneſs, attendel to the 
with all. the calamities which ariſe from luxury, ſuperſtition dy his 
e en and cruelty. The imperial dign ignity was neither HI 
ereditary nor elective. It was uſually procured by guilt, n cel, 
often led to an untimely death. The emperors, lumertl in WY lence 
to the 


Ba ure, and taken up about theological controverſies, or tht 
iſputes of the circus, paid little attention to the affairs of g 
Fernment. 
xxo, who ſent Theodoric into Italy, a gainſt Odoacer, is WW which 
Laid to have been buried alive, 0 a fit of . — by the net p 
orders of the empreſs Ariadne, A. D. 491. by whoſe influent I Gabri 
ANASTASIVS, one of the loweft officers ut court, ſucceeded, dy hi, 


Sol and reigned twenty-ſeven years. read, 
Jus TIR, his ſucceſſor, was the Ton of a Thracian ſhepherd, BN Jew, © 
| and could neither read nor write. He reigned nine years. dom in 
. / JusTINIAN, $27, the nephew and ſucceffor of Juſtin, r- WW the ge 
L eovered Africa from the Vandals, and moſt of Italy from the BW got n6 
gen Bee means of his | Belifarius, whole 4 great abil- WW forms 


1. have reſtored the empire; but he was treated wid er flig 

1 baſe ingratitude by Juſtinian. Sin however his allegiance cot · At M. 

. © Yinued rieb © farſes, who completed the conqueſt of Italy, JM being 

met 1 the Fame return from the fon of Juſtinian ; but he, 

: Pe 2 recalled from his ument, is ſaid to hart 
vited the Tombards to take poſſeſſion of that country. 

| Tuſtinizn reduced the Roman laws Inte a regular form, bf 

_ the affiſtance' of Tribonian, and e other lawyers. Tit 


code of laws, called the Corpus , is divided into th tongue 
__ which were publiſhed 4 ie times, the Inflitutiony li ran Pal 
a or Pandas and Novelle. 7 e Kg. 


fnder this emperor the manufacture of filk was firſt nerd 
Foy into Europe from Perſia by two monks. 


The circumſtance of Beliſarius bein deprived of his fight, and forced! 
"be by the high way, (Dart oB0LUM Betigaxio), is n to be fabria 
© br OH Pr fr Arr Ing fon 


5 


1 


ee 1 


jos r II. 565, unable to oppoſe the Perſians under ChQ-ſ- 
does, choſe PIBERIUs, a man of merit, and at firſt only à ſol- 
der ot fortune, as his aſſociate in the empire, who named 


a M4UR1TIUS/as his ſucceſſor. He was dethroned, /and/cruelly 
1 WY murdered, with his wife and five ſons, by Paoess, who wut 
at originally à common ſoldier, and raiſed to the empire By ah 
he army of rebels; A. D. 602. This odious tyrant acknowledged 
the WY the ſupremacy of the Roman pontiff, as univerſal biſhop, and 
gave up to Boniface III. the famous temple; calted Par 
k thong” to 1 2 er, which was gene on 
d to the Virgin Mary and all ſaints. cas was ighominiouſly flain 
w by his Mabe ror formerly preefect of Aﬀiea, A.D.6ts. 
ther Hnaclius, having terminated the Perſian war with ſuc- 
and ceſs, and recovered the croſs of dur Saviour, ſunk into indo- 
d in lence z and, regardleſs of the ſtate, devoted his chief attention 


r the tv the controverſies of the church. + 1 99D Donny 2 
po In the reign of Heraclius, MAHOMET began to publiſh his 
ew religion, at Mecca in Arabia, his native city. The book 


er, i which contains it is called the Toran of Alcoran, which Maho- 

5 the RY inet pretended he received, chapter by chapter, from the angel 
nend WY Gabriel. It was at firſt written on the-plate-bones of camels 
edel, by his amanuenſis; for he himſelf could neither write nor 


rad. He is ſaid to have compoſed it by the aſſiſtance of à 
ſew, and of one Sergius a monk. The magiſtrates of Meces, 
convinced of his impoſture, and GC had a deſign on 


n, de government, - propoſed 1 mz but he having 

m the got notice of their intention, fled to Medina, A. D. 612. This 
t abil· i forms the famous eta of the Mahometans, called the Hegira, 

d vier fight, from which they compure their time by lunar years. 

e con · i At Medina Mahomet met with a more favourable reception, 

f Italy, WR being joined by a number of proſelytes, whom he called Muſti- 
but be hrs, or faithful, and made all of chem ſoldiers.” He ſoon ac- 

to have BY quired” ſufficient force to reduce the city of Mecca ; and in a 


ſhort time after became maſter of all Arabia, chiefly by the n- 
toniſhing. valour of his general Kuled. Mahomet died A. D. 
632, His ſucceſſors, who were called Caliphs, extended their 
tonqueſts with incredible rapidity. In a few years, they over- 
un Paleſtine, Syria, Meſopotamia, and Perfiat they conquer- 
ed Egypt, and all Africa, to the ſtraits of Hercules 
The ſucceſſors of Mahomet were Abubeker,' who reigned 
wo years, Omar twelve, Oſman ten, Hali three, Mahias, &c. 
be Emperor Heraclius died A. D. 64 and was ſuceeedell 
by his fon/CoxngranTixe III. who reigned but four months, = 
bring poiſoned by the Empreſs Martina, his mother-in-law 3 
£83 | 4 ; make 


! — 
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make room for her own ſon-HeracLeonas; but fix months 
after, he was depoſed; his noſe cut off, his mother's tongue 
cut out, and both bayiſhed. The ſenate elected  Consraxs, 
the ſon of Conſtantine, to the empire. He having gone to 
Rome, plunderedꝭit of ſome of its moſt valuable ornament, ' 


. bs W 
In the reign of his ſon' ConsranTINE IV. firnamed Pogonitu 
* . beard, the Saracens, under Mahias, laid fee 5 
to Conſtantinople; but ſeveral of their ſhips: being deſtroyed by 1 
a fite-work, called Greek fire, from its being invented by Call 5 
nicus, a Greek of Heliopolis in Syria, which water could not — 
extinguiſh, they were obliged to raiſe it with great Joſs, A. 0. — 
673. In the reign af Lxo che Iſaurian, chey beſieged it again . 
under Zuliman for a whole year, but without ſucceſs, and vith 70 
ſtill greater loſs, A. D. 708. This Leo was called Tonomd. es 
chus,” becauſe. he ordered all the images in Chriſtian churches to wn 
de pulled down as a relict of Paganiſm; which gave riſe to the * 
moſt dangerous diſturbances.” He was oppoſedd in that matte cin 
by Germanus, patriarch of Conſtantinople, and Gregory Ill ya 
pope of Rome, the former of whom was baniſhed and the lat- * 
ter, dreading the emperor's reſentment, called in the aſſiſtance wit 
of Charles | Martel, king of France. Thoſe who favoured the Rn 
6 deſtruQtion of images, were called Jconoclafis.. The worihip 2. 
of images was reſtored by IENE, who having poiſoned her a 
f huſband Leo IV. reigned for ſome time as regent, and then in he 
junction with her ſon-ConsTANnTINE Porphyrogenitus, who hity 
wiſhing to reign alone, - ſhe put out his eyes, a puniſhment . Ja 
common at that time, which occaſioned his death. A. D. 79 * 
Charles the Great is ſaid to have propoſed aſking Irenc in mu. kd 10 
riage; but in the mean time ſhe was depoſed, and ſhut up in Ma 
- a: monaſtery, by Nickroxus, a nobleman of Conſtantinople, faken, 
who ſucceeded: her, 802. He acknowledged Charles the heirs 
: Great as emperor of the weſt. He was flain.in a battle with I brd 
| the Bulgarians, who continued long to be dangerous _ — 
to the empire. They were at laſt ſubdued, together with f nopl 
Abari and Ruſſians, firſt by Jon Ziuisczs, A. D. 971, an . 
afterwards by his ſucceſſor BAsIL Ius. . ed Con 
The 3 this emperor, which happened A. D. 1025, r taken } 
- the 5oth year of his reign, was followed by a eser for the 
| ſuch horrid crimes; — — influence of his niece 205 "Va 
as can hardly be ualled in hi 5 13 ML - ; Bar 
5 "ale he * completed the famous ſchiſm _ ber fo 
paration of the Greeks from Latin church, er ol x 
n begun by Photius patriarch of Conſtantinople under 15% king 


eallod the E loſopher, $858. e His 
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the a 1090 arnoeebarens; + 333 r 
1 Hisrokr or THE GREEK EMP IRE, A OF THE TURKS, 
to . 2905 | fs eee 
* | WeiLE the Greek empire exhibited ſi uch a ſcene of anarchy 
* and wretchedneſs, the Punks, or Turcomant, over- ran a great 


5 part of Aſia. This people are thought to be of Scythian or 
2 Tartar extraction, their name ſignifying Wanderers, In the 
ver 844, they had ſettled in Armenia, hence called Turcoma- 
1 nia, About the year 1043, a body of them under Tangrolo- 
| pix, being employed by the Sultan of Perſia againſt the Ca- 
b of Bagdat, gained for him a ſignal victory; but pretending 
. to be diſſatisfied with their hire, they. turned their arms againſt 
their ally; defeated and flew him in battle.  Tangrolopix, 
embracing the Mahometan religion, became Sultan of Perſia. 
He next reduced Bagdat, and overturned the empire of the 


% 


I Caliphs; ſtil however leaving them their ſpiritual authority, 

oo ; ſupreme e of the Mahometan religion, 1055. Ano- 

. ther body of Turks made themſelves maſters of Paleſtine; and 

** hid the Chriſtian pilgrims who viſited the ſepulchre of our Sa- 

hi viour under ſuch heavy contributions, and treated them in o- 
* ther reſpects ſo harſhly, as gave riſe to the Cruſades. 


AlExros COMNENUS was emperor of Conſtantinople when 


de be fr cruſade was undertaken. He died after a reign of 
ment tlirty-eight years, A. D. 11 19, ; ; ' | E®: f 
97 Jonx Counenus, his ſon, was a virtuous prince, a rare ap- 


pearance in the hiſtory of the Greek empire, and therefore cal- 
kd Lalo- Jaanner. . 7 | WY tage 


5 * Maxukl, the ſon of John, is ſaid to have betrayed the Cru- 

ger, ſaders, under Conrad, emperor of Germany, Which proved 

"with their deſtruction, A. D. 1148. His ſon ALsxXius' was mur= | Wo 
mics WY Lered by his couſin AnpronIcus, who ſucceeding to the em- 5 
ms pe, ordered a general maſſacre of the Latins at Conftan= - _ * 


tinople. He himfelf was ſoon after torn to pieces in a popular 
tumult,- 1190. $198 | WE i 
Conſtantinople was diſtracted by eruel diſſentions, till it was 
taken by the Cruſaders and Venetians, 1204. The Venetians, 
1 their ſervices, got the Morea, Candia, and ſeveral other 
aces, FT ET PT. . 5 0 1 ** 1 1 


P's BarDwin” Earl of Flanders was made emperor 3 but the A 
© had = following he was defeated and ſlain x la Bulgarians. | 
our Latin emperors reigned ſucceſſively Baldwin, 'who \ 


bing mere ſokdiers, pd delpilng commecty aid reaping bo," 
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the empire. Conſtantinople, notwithſtanding all its misfor. 
tunes, ſtill continued, by its trade and opulence, to be one af 
the moſt flouriſhing cities in the world. - 
Two branches of the family of the Comneni eſtabliſhed in. 
ndent governments, the one at Trebizond, and the other 
at Nice; and gave their petty ſtates the name of empires. 

_ » MignatL PALEQLOGUS, emperor of Nice, retook Conſtan. 
Jinople from the Lating, A, P. 12613 but Trebizond remain. 
ed a diſtinct ſtate, _ n | 

During theſe revolutions in the Greek empire, the dominia 

of the Turks and Saracens in Afa was overturned by Gexciy 

Kax, chief of the Mongal or Mogul Tartars, who was per. 

'  baps the greateſt canqueror that ever exiſted in the world, He 
" over-ran Ruſſia, Tartary, 2 great part of China, and Indoſ. 

2 Ferre almoſt all Aſia, He died at an advanced age, 
„ hood ng © We? s 45 

A number of Turks, to ſcreen themſelves from the yoke of 

the Tartar, had taken refuge in the mountains of Pons 

OTpaMAan or. QFTOMAn, their chief, from whom the Turks 

take the name of Orrouans, and from whom their Sultans or 

Emperor are deſcended, by his courage and addreſs made con- 

_fiderable conqueſts in Aſia Minor about the year 1298. 

Oncax his ſon, took Pruſa, and made it the capital of hi 
"—_— 1327. He fit inyaded Europe, and took Gall 
 AMURATH, his ſon, having reduced the Thracian Cherſon- 
eſus, Servia, Bulgaria, and the city of Adrianople, obliged by 
the terror of his arms, Jo#w-PaLE9LoGUs, the Greek emperor, 
to pay him a tribute. is Sultan firſt inſtituted the Janiſaric, 
or new ſaldiers, a body of troops which ever ſince has been ſo 

BAA, ſirnamed 1iderim, or the Thunderer, was {til} 

more formidable as a conqueror than his father. The princes 

of Europe were alarmed at his progreſs. Sigiſmund king of 

Hungary, afterwards emperor of Germany, joined by the 
flower of the French nobility and other auxiliaries, marched 
inſt him, A battle was fought near Nicopolis, in which the 

Chriſtians, after diſplaying prodigies of valour, were complcte- 

ly deſeated hy the art of Bajazet, who drew them into an am- 

buſcade. A great many were made priſoners, moſt of whom 
were cruely maſſacred; an act of. inhumanity of which thc 

Chriſtians had formerly ſet the example. Bajazet next ld 

Gege to Conſtantinople; but ManyeL PaLeotocus, the fot 
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tribute. In the mean time TAMRERLANER, a native. of Samar- 
cand in Uſbeck Tartary, ſaid to be deſcended from Zingis-kan 
by his mother, having ſubdued Perſia, India, and Syria, upon 
e earneſt application of thoſe princes, both Chriſtian and Ma- 
homedan, By 3,0 Bajazet had made his enemies, led an im- 
menſe army into Aſia Minor. Bajazet met him near Ancyra 
Angouri ) in Phrygia, where, after one of the moſt. body 
tiles recorded in hiſtory, in which three hundred and forty 


| thouſand men are ſaid to have fallen on both ſides, Bajazet 


was entirely defeated, and taken priſoner, A. D. 1402. Ac- 
cording to the Oriental hiſtorians, he was generouſly treated 
by the conqueror ; inſtead of being confined in an iron cage, 
and trampled under foot, as is commonly aſſert . 
Tamerlane having turned his arms to another quarter, the 
Turks recovered their poſſeſſions; but were for ſome time diſtrac- 
ted by the bloody conteſts which aroſe among Bajazet's ſons; 
Mahomet, the youngeſt, having become ſole ſovereign, ſubdued 
Wallachia and Tranfylvania; and afterwards reigned in peace 
r of: PETE ane vs 
AuunaArEH II. his ſon, having ſubdued Theſſaly and Mace- 
donia, laid fiege to Conſtantinople ; but was obliged to quit it, 
in order to quell the revolt of his brother Muſtapha; after 
which he made war on Hungary, and laid ſiege to Belgrade. 
lt was ſaved by John Hununiades, a brave man, governor of 
Tranſylvania, who defeated Amurath in ſeveral engagements, 
and obliged him to ſue for peace; whereupon he reſigned the 
ſceptre to his ſon Mahomet. The Chriſtians, by violating the 
treaty, drew him from his retreat, his ſon being yet too young 
to command the army. He marched againſt the enemy, and 
defeated them at Varna in Bulgaria, where Ladiſlaus king of 
Poland, and Cardinal Julian, the Pope's legate in Germany, 
the authors of the war, were lain, A. D. 1444. Amurath a- 
gan abdicated the empire; and a ſecond time was obliged to 
quit his retirement, by the exploits of George - Caſtriot, fir- 
named SCANDERBEG Lord Alexander), a prince of Albania; 
who having been educated as a hoſtage, at the Ottoman court, 
made his eſcape from thence, and took by ſtratagem Croia, 'the 


* Capital of that province. Having raiſed his countrymen, he 


conducted his affairs with ſuch extraordinary valour and abili- 

ties, that Amurath could never qverpower' him. This Sultan 

died A. D. 1451. | 5 Fe eee 

| Manor IT called the Great, laid ſiege to Conſtantinople 

in the year 1453; and having made himſelf maſter of the port, 

by an expedient almoſt RA by tranſporting part o be 4 
| | 3 | | fleet 


Bee 
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flect over land for the ſpace of two leagues, which he did in 
one night, b) ſiding the veſſels on a wooden platform covered 
with 8. be took the city by aſſault. ConsTanTiINE PAL RO- 
Locus, the laſt Greek emperor, fell, fighting bravely, on the 
breach. | The conqueſt of Conftaminople, was followed by the 
ſubmiſſion of all the countries which belonged to it. Mahomet 
_ affumed the title of Emperor. He ſoon ter reduced the city 
of Trebizond, which "ar remanied a diſtinct ſtate fince the ta- 
1 of Co oltantinple b y. the Latins, and ſubjected to his 

wer all the pet E princes in that part of Aſia. 

fter the death of e be became maſter of Albania, 
"x meditated the conqueſt of Italy. All Europe was ſtruck 
with conſternation, as in wt time 707 the Arabians; but this 


1 conqueror died, A. D D. 148 1, being only fifty-one years 


The Turks continued to extend their conqueſts under a ſuc- 
ceſſion of .Maftrious rinces; BxJazet. II. who died 1512; 
5 8 1520 ; büt "chief 0 A under SoLYMan II. -firnamed the 

Magnificent, ho s Hluſtrious as a lawgiver, and died A. D. 
1566. Some additions were alſo made under SzLIM II. Auv- 
KATH HI. and Manoxer III. who died 1595. Since that 
tin FORE if ERS hae hoe ads decline. 
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ram is fituate been 1209 ai 444 Lunch lat 10 od he 
eaſt long.; about 700 miles long, and 500 miles broad ; 
farroutided on all ſides by the Atlantic and Mediterranean, ex- 
eept where it is ſeparated from France by the Pyrenees. It is 
in general a mountamous country, but of a fertile ſoit, abound- 
9 in paſture,” and famous for its breed of ſhe 

©  Hiſpania was called by the — too Heſperia, or 
Heſperia Ultima. It was little known * che Romans, till their 
Wars with the Carthaginians, They divided it into two pro- 
vinces, called Hiſpania Citerior and iterior, or the two Spains, 
governed by two prætors. The whole country was ſubdi- 
vided into à certain number of conventur, or diſtricts, in each 
of Which affizes were held for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Auguſtus divided it into OR 8 1 70 Tarraconenfic, Betica, 

9 5 ann. 
RACONENSIS was equal i in extent to the other two, 


| comprehending nas eee Spain from the TOE to 
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che month of the Durius. Its chief cities on the Mediterranean 


were, Rhoda, Roſes; Emporiæ, Ampurias; Barcino, Barcelona; 


TARRACO, Taragona; Saguntum or ud, the beſieging df 
which by Hannibal gave occaſion. to the ſecond . Punic war; 


Valentia; | Sucro, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, 
now Xucar ; Nova Carthage, Carthagena. The chief people 
in this part of Spain were the Celtibẽri. North-eaſt from Tat- 
raco ſtood Herda, Lerida, the capital of the Jergetes, near the 
Sictris, the Sege, which runs into the Beru on the north, 
where Cæſar reduced. Afranius and Petreius, the lieutenants of 


Pompey ; Segovia, near the ſource of the Tagus, famous for 
the noble*remains of an a uxduQa, ſuppoſed to 'be built by 
| rig Toledo;  NUMANTIA, 


Trajan. On the Tagus, - | | INIIA 
near the ſource of the Durius ; the inhabitants Numantini ), 


made a deſperate 'reſiſtance againſt the Romans, and with-a 8 


ſmall number of men defeated ſeveral armies ſent againſt them, 


Flor: ii. 16. The city was at laſt taken 5 Scipio Africanus, 
uſt. 


the younger, who deſtroyed Carthage, Salli. Fug. 8.3 Strab. i. 


162. Nortk of this were the V aſcones, whoſe capital, Calagur- 


ris, underwent a horrid famine in the war againſt Sertorius, 
Juvenal. xv. 95. the Concint, famous for their ſavage man- 


ners, and drinking the blood of horſes, Horat. ad: ll 4; 34-- 
Sil. ii. 361. and the Cantabri, the laſt nation in Spain which _ 
was ſubdued by the Romans, under Auguſtus. From them 

the Bay of Biſcay was called oceanus Cantabricus.: At the 


mouth of the Durius ſtood Calle, on a riſing ground, now O- 
porto, or Port a Port; whence is derived the name of Portu- 


gal, as it were a portu Calle. North of this dwelt the Calli, 
along the Minius, Minho, whence the co is now. called 
Gallicia'; eaſt from whom dwelt the Aftitres; the country f-. 
ria, chief town Aſturica Auguſta,) Aſtorga, where was held 


the conventus juridicus, or aſſizes of the Aftitres.. 
In B TIC We UI 
Cordoya, the birth place of the two Senecas, and of Lucan ; 


. 


where there ſtill remains a noble moſque, built by Almanzer, 


about ſix hundred feet long, two hundred and ſifty feet broad, | 
ſupported by three hundred and ſixty-five pillars of alabaſter, 


jaſper, and black marble; now converted into a cathedral. 


 Hipllis, Seville; alien, the native city of Tiajan, Adrien, 


and the poet Silius Italicus ; Cue, the birth-place of Imilee, 


the wife of Hannibal, Liv. xxiv. A1. called Parnaſſa and Caj- 
talia, becauſe it is ſaid to have been founded by à colon from 
{ ; all which towns were ſituate on e 


Phocis, 8¼. iti. 47. 3 


Bet, elled by the Moors Giebel Tiber de gre e 


A the moſt remarkable places were, Conptina, by: 


in the welt. Spain was the firſt province 


. 5 Mais · | | : 
at the 3 of which ! is the iſlan 4 GADES Cadiz peopled 
N colony from Tyre, St rab. al * &c. now the 


- 'emporium of Spaniſh commerce. the ſtraits, l 
ed alſo Horathea, near Mount Calpe, now the rock of Gibral- 
tar, belonging to Britain, oppoſite to FS on the African 
"fide ; Which two mountains were called Columne Herculis, the 
Bee of Hercules. North of this, not far from the ſea, ſtood 


unda, where Czfar fought his laſt battle, the ſons of 
- Pompey and Labienus ; Malace, Malaga. chief people 
in this diviſion were the Turdetani. | 


In LUSITANIA, now Portugal, there were few places u. 
markable. On the Anas, Auguſta Emerita, Merida; on the 
"north fide of che frith' of the Tagus, Olifppe, LISBON, Ke 
1 . acc Aur this Erin were N 


e : 2447803 we N34 
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Thb eee eee 
8 been rude and ſavage in their manners. Being without commerce, 
they made no uſ of money, but bartered one commodity: tor another, or for 
pieces of uncoined' filver.” The men wore black cloaths, as the Spaniards com- 
"Hay do. ſtill, and the women coloured dloaths. rr 
but generally uſed a beverage made of barley, called 'ZrTzan.; Thoſe con- 
d of capital crimes were thrown from ſome rock 3 parricides were carried 
i av abr confines of = country, 1 ſtoned to death. | fick were er · 
d, aſter the manner o the ſuch as 
= give their advice, re Vr wry 


15 
The firſt inhabitants of 8 1 tain, are though 
to. have been the Cells. e Phaenicians aſterwards | wry pre 


| the ſea· coaſt. The — — attracted by the gold ak filver mines v which 


this country” abounded, 'Strab.. iii. L 5. KE. Diodor, v. 35: &. conquered the 
greateſt part of it, chiefly under Homilcar, ſirnamed Boreas or Barca, the father 
of Hannibal,  Polyb. ii. 1.;, Diodor. xxv. 2. They were ſoon aſter expelled by the 
Romans, who retzined the dominion of it during the exiſtence of their empire 
ro the Romans poſſeſſed on the 

continent, and the-laſt that was S ſubdued, The Cantabrians remain- 


ed pnconquered all the time of Auguſtus, to whoſe viQorious arms they . 


| "part of the then known world, 1b. 146. whence Silius 
114, 40t. and Horace uſes the mafler” of a" Spatiifh" traaing veſſel, fas a" fynonymous 
term tor a perſon of great riches, ad. iii. ö. 31. The gold and filver mines of 


' obliged to ſubmit, Ziv. xxviti. 12. Tiberius held it in ſubjection b EI three 
| er 94 


gion, Tacit. Annal. iv. 5. 3 Strab. iii, 156. The inhabitants of 


.when ſubdued by r that many of them 


Leid violent wakes on themſelves, Liv. xxxiv I7 
Under the government of Rome the Spaniards 1 have greatly culti- 
: vated both learning and commerce. VoindGilian, Martial, Silius, Lu- 


can, Pompunius Mela, and others, were eue of this coun 


Strabo ſpeaks 
ol their exporting large quantities of corn, wine, and oil, the f of an excellent 
*quality; ; alſo wax, honey, pitch, vermilion, &c. But their chief commodity 
"\was wool. ge Fragrant by oor le that a ram is ſaid 


s eto have ſold for à talent, i. e. near L. 200 Sterling, Strab. i. 144. There is 


ſald to bes hoon more gold and filver, braſs and iron, in «8 than in any 
ca 


it aurifera terra, 


Spain ſailed in proceſs of time ; but what is ingular, thzt loſs has been more 


than campenfated to the people of WONT by much i which 
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— 2 of Spain are, . Promntarium. $a S 
trum, The Ot „here the land projects in the form ok 


a wedge, ings called 'Cuneus ; Prom. Celticum, 


N . 
Aiabvam, CAPE FINISTERRE. TY 


The iſlands belonging to Spain were, the Baleares, Major 


and Minor, oppoſite to the mouth of the Berus, called by the 


Greeks Balear ider, now MAJORCA and MINORCA. 


were named N from the dexterity of the inhabitants at 5 


ſingin ing Pityuſe 1 72 1 ror to the mouth of the Sus 
buſus, now 


Ophiuſa, ſo called from a bing infeſted with e now 4 
e Be i 


= 4 hk 0 
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| Modern beiden, of scans. Wie 
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(Gallicia. 1 Compoſbella, 5 Non Fer ram, View Fe JE 
Northern. J Afturia,  Þ Oviedo, Santillana. 
© Bifeay, }| Bilboa, Tholoſa, St Sebaſtian, Andero, 
WO ©. Won 2 Olita, Tudela, Hat £4 
.\ JArragon. _ a, Jacca, Taracona, ca, * 
ROMs Catalonia, Barcelone, Lenz. 


'C Murcia, Murcia, I.orca, Carthagena. E 


Granada, ] Granada, Malaga, Almeira, Guadix. 


3 Seville, Corduba, Medina 
| Candalube, 1 dg Tur, Me + Sidonia, Rerez, On 


-  * | New Cate. 3 MEI eee, rat AE 


Midate,” Odd Cen... Burgo "Valadolid, Segovia, Avila. 74 
8 "= watt {l Pare, Vidal, Sep Salamanca, Alva, ca, ne 
een revs Placentia, Abe. : 


© Hrsromeat. Account or. SPAIN, e 


Spain was ſirſt conquered. by the Vandals, A. D. 41 — 
were expelled by the Goths, and Viſigoths,. or Weſt. 


Moors, by the invitation. of two exiled princes, as it is ſaid 


| ra of Oppas, archbiſhop of Seville, their uncle, invaded it in 


.reign of RODERICK, hom they vanquiſhed in battle 


' * The boys of theſe ifands are ſaid to have been 3 


— bes uſed to ſuf ad the breakſaſt of their ſons on the of a 


them WHEL 
og 2 e W one Wors's * 
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amous for breeding. cattle; and 


* 
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„ Tortoſa, T Roſes, 


PON the, overthrow bf the Roman empire in the Weſt, 


» Who, held it ti | the year 7123 when the Saracens or 


Af 


near XEREZ, and in eight months made themſelves maſters of 
almoſt the whole country. Under ABDERAMAN,. the emir or 
_ governor of Spain, they. attempted to conquer France, but 
were defeated in a bloody battle, near Tours, by Charles Mar- 
tel, in which Abderanian'was flain, and according to the er- 
„ accounts of thoſe times, upwards of three hundred 
JJC ooo | $ 
IT "The Saracens brought along with them into Spain, that taſte 
' © For the arts, that love of elegance and ſplendor, which began to 
be cultivated by their brethren in the eaſt, „ 
e "Upon a revolution in the califate at Damaſeus, 750, Prince 
Abderaman or ALMANZOR, having eſcaped from the ma- 
facre of his family into Spain, laid the foundations of an inde- 
t kingdom in that country. He fixed his reſidence at 
Cordova, where the arts and ſciences were ſtudied, when the 
other nations of Europe were degraded by ignorance and bar- 
barity. But his death, which happened 788, was followed by 
eruel diſcord and war among his children. 
In the mean time, ſuch of the old inhabitants as would 
not ſubmit to the government of the Moors, had taken refuge in 
the mountains of Aſturias; where, under PELAGIO, os 
of the blood royal, they defended themſelves by-their valour, 
and in-proceſs of time gathered ſtrength. ALPHONZO, the 
ſon-in-law of Pelagio, taking advantage of the civil wars in 
which tlie Moors were engaged, attacked them in ſeveral pla- 
. . ces with ſucceſs, and made conſiderable conqueſts. The con- 


. * teſt between the Chriſtians. and Moors was maintained for near 
eight centuries, during which, according to the pompous rela- 


tion of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, three thouſand ſeven hundred 
battles were fought. The poſſeſſions of both were ſplit into a 
number of independent ſtates. Almoſt every 
the Moors had its ſeparate ſovereign, Toledo, Valentia, Se- 
ville, &c. which diſunion rendered them more eaſy to be con- 

n ' 13 FE eds : 
"The chief kingdoms of the Chriſtians were thoſe of Leon and 


Aſturias, | Navarre, ' Caſtile, Arragon, and Portu 1, which 


were eſtabliſhed at different times. At length FERDINAND, 
King of Arragon, having united all the kingdoms of Spain, ex- 
- _ cept*Portugal, by his marriage with 18 ABELLA, Queen of 
_ Caſtile, took Granada, the laſt city which the Moors retained 
in Spain, 1492, and expelted them from the kingdom, to the 
number of one hundred and ſeventy thouſand families ; on which 
account he obtained from the Pope the title of Catholic. The 
egxpulßon of fo many induſtrious inhabitants, moſtly artiſts and 
VV | manufacturers, 
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manufacturers, D to the country; and the influx 

of wealth after the diſcovery of the new world, which was made 
much about this time, by COLUMBUS, added to that calamity, | 

by rendering the Spaniards extremely indolent. The evil wVas 
{till farther aggravated, by the introduction of that horrid court, 
the Inquiſition, to prevent the return of the Moors and Jews. 


rr r 


bella died, 1 890 and Ferdinand, 15816. 

. CHARLES V. of Germany, or I. of Spain, of the houſe of 
0 Auſtria, grandſon to Ferdinand and Iſabella, by their daughter 
Joanna, ſucceeded, by inheritance, to the greateſt dominions that 

* any prince in Europe had poſſeſſed ſince Charles the Great ; 
Spain, the beſt part of Italy, the Netherlands, ſome provinces 

in Africa, and the new acquiſitions in America; to all which 
was afterwards added, the dignity of Emperor of Germany, to 
which he ſucceeded upon the. death of his grandfather Maxi- 
milian, 1519. During his minority Spain was governed by 


great abilities, who cruſhed the liberties of that country, by - 
aboliſhing their free aſſemblies called Cortes. The ambition of 
Charles involved the moſt part of Europe in diſturbance during 
his long reign. At laſt, being 8 unſucceſsful, he reſigned 
his hereditary dominions to his ſon Philip, at Bruſſels, October 

25. 1555; and after endeavouring in vain to get him elected 
Emperor, he reſigned the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdi- 
nand, King of Hungary, Auguſt 27. 1536, after which he re- 
tired to-a monaſtery in Spain, near Placentia, in Eſtremadura, 
where he lived, 4 of worldly affairs, till his death, 


1558; aged fifty-ei | . 
pine II. Tolceuted the ſame ambitions views that his fa-- 
ther had done, and with {till leſs ſucceſs. His tyranny in the 
Low Countries, and his cruel bigotry in the cauſe of Popery, 
occaſioned the revolt and loſs of the United Provinces. 8 
So long a continuation of war exhauſted Spain; and the de- 
ſcendants of Philip proving weak princes, this kingdom long 
continued in u feeble fle ond note On 
The Auſtrian line failing in the perſon of Charles II. who 
died withoat iſſue, 1700, a long and bloody war was carried 
on between the powers of Europe about the ſucceſſion.. It was 
at laſt determined in favour of Philip, Duke of Anjou, grand- 
lon to Lewis XIV. of France, by the treaty of Utrecht, 1917. 


| ceeded his brother Ferdinand, 175 99. : 
The kings of Spain are inaugurated: by the delivery of a 
lword, without being crowned. + Their ſignature is, 7the King, _ 


Cardinal XIMENES, a perſon of a ſingular character, but of 


The preſent king of Spain Cnaxues III. is his ſon, ho ſuc- 5 
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Zo Yai and Portal. 


Without! en che name. Their uſual place of reſidence 
is the Eſcurias, fifteen miles from Madrid, the largeſt palace in 
Europe. It has about eleyen thouſand windows. It was built 
Philip I. and dedicated to St Laurence, to commemorate a 

t victory which his troops gained over the French, at St 
e on St Laurence's day, ; and becauſe that ſaint 
id to have ſuffered martyr 9 being broiled on a grid- 
iron, the palace was baile in that Trop and'the ſame figure 
obſerved in its principal ornaments ; which conceit has ſpoiled 
its 5 It is, faid to have coſt above three millions 


Ster 

The. King's eldeſt ſon is ſtyled Prince F e the 
—o_ Tons, Infants ; and the daughters, 'Infantas. 

Although the king of Spain be an abſolute prince, he treats 
= grandees with ſtinction. Tbey have the privilege 
of a appearing covered in his preſence. 

Spaniards are grave and ſtately in their deportment, but 

onourable, generous, and humane. are very zealous 

adele and. no other religion is to The Inquiſition 


| _ uſed to reign here in all its terrors, the ſentence of which was 


et 


ee ee . or The Act of Faith 3 but of late it has been 


mewhat moderated. There are eight archbiſhops, and forty 

mops. The Archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtyled Primate e K 
_and has an annual revenue of above à hundred thouſand po 

Sterling. There are in Spain two thouſand one — 25 


| forty convents and nunneries, containing at leaſt fifty thouſand 


monks and nuns. 


Arts and ſciences are not much cultivated in * n 
3 Be have. ts e 
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nr is bounded by Spain on the . and caſt, 
and on the ſouth and welt, | oy, Atlantic ; about 300 
in length, and 100 in lying between 37 & 42? 
. month , and 7 & 10 weſt long. Its in general as moun- 
tainous as Spain, and thoſe. mountains are uſually barren rocks. 
The moſt remarkable of theſe. is Cape Roca, or the Rock of 
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rear was convince 2 province ok Spain, and: anion. 
vent the fame revolutions with it. The kingdom of — 
ws founded by HENR L of Burgundy, who matried one off 
the daughters of Alphonſo king of Caitile, by whom be had 
been created Count of Portugal, 1088. "The Portugueſe had 
the honour of leading the way to-alÞ-the diſcoye ries which were 


but WY nade in the 15th and 16th centuries. DON HENRY, fon of | 
985 John II. by his ber e excited a thirſt for navigation among his 
0 countrymen. turned their attention to the weſtern coaſts 
* of Africa; and in 1420 "diſcovered. the iſland of Madeira, 
2 _ — planted ſugar-canea, a production of the Indies, 
wi 5 by the Arabjaas. into Sicily and the. ile 
205 by 48 ch had ben and was afterwards nes, into America. 
= After the death of Henry, 1461, the P 377 Kill puſhed in 
fand are ASQUES Ga In the year 1497, ANUEL, L 
| GAMA.'to the Indies, ET 00 mo 
| — 3 ſoldiers as well as ſeamen. Gama ſurmounted 
ate, all the dangers of the ocean, turned the ſouthmoſt point of Af. 
rica, which he called the Cape of Goad Hope, landed in ſeveral 
parts of India, and returned to Portugal in two years... His 
dlſcoveries and thoſe of Columbus have entirely changed the 
ce of Europe. ALEHONSO ALBUQUERQU E, —— ſuc. 
ceeded De ani — Any to the remo- 
teſt parts of the eaſt. Sebaſtian king of Portugal being cut off 
n 2 raſh expedition againſt. the Moors in Africa, L479, and 
call, Wi ening no children, Philip II. king of Spain 3 Portu · 
3% ate his on dominions by force of arms. This ona fog 
42 to all the further diſcoveries of the Portu —_—_ and the Dutch. 
our” Bl afterwards became maſters of ſome 3 valuable ac- 
rocks. 'qQuifitiong;*\ 3 continued ſubj ect to yoke of Spain. 


3 il the year 1640, when the DUKE, of BRA e whoſe 
emily Philip had unjuſtly deprived of the fucceſſion tothe 
aon, by 8 8 
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the Po 2 cog uncle Jon Pedro, 
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he Portugueſe retaity hot of that ſpirit ” 
for which their ancelgr ey flinguiſhed. "They are repre- 
ſented i in general as un indolent, ſuperſtitious peo e, without 
dude for feienceor literature. The court of Inquiſifion, which 
"uſed to rage here with Sor e is now 
. taken out of the hands of eccleliaſtics, and converted into 2 
<2. 2 deſpotiſm. 3 295 N25 © 
* greateſt port in Europe, except Lond: 
J 4 + Amſterdam. - It is ſappoſed to contain 8 0 
8 35 thouſand” inhabitants. Iü che 3 7 . 
. was deſtroyed an <arthquake, was follow 1 
mm 45 . *Ax-the-fame time e 2 
ny was overwhelmed by wy 5 „ 
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Jy RITANNIA, called ale d, las Mi way nods 
+ I its coalt, extends near 700 miles in length, and 300 
| : b between 50. & 50% north lat, 
The e e ee it a8 u e world by itſelf, Eu pe 
NF r Virg. ecl. i. 67. They divided 
| © "It into two ara, of ee, extent at 
- "different times, 5 cor — the ptogreſs of their\conquelis 
Britannia Romana was Aided + wg. you Juperiar, anſwering to 
Walen. and Hferior, comprehending the reſt of it: likewiſe 
into Britannia prima, ſecunda ; : Maxima Ceſarienſ, 
"and Flavin Cefarienſes ; but the limits of theſe are nat known, 
The principal rivers of Britain are, Tam#fr, Thames; S- 
rina, the 8Severn; Abus, the Humber, compoled of the Ouſe, 
Trent, and other branches Fedra, the Were or: Tees, rather 
tte former; Tind, the Tyne; Tuna, the Eden, running int 
of . — Nr Nene the 3 frich; Twaefis, or Tuehs, the 
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a Bedoftia, or Boderia, the Forth; the Clyde; 
. Dau, Tay 32 che Dee, cc. . „ 
-- "© The wen pat of theifland ie in general mountainous. Tic 
5 * only mountain, however; which the Romans have diſtinguiſt 
4 ed by n name, is Mom Grampius the Grampian mountain, 
Nr WI A * wo 
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The chief ſtates were, Cantii, inhabiting Kent; Trinobantes, 


Middleſex; Belge, or Regni, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somer- 
ſetſhire; Durdtriget, Dorſetſhige 3 . Damnoniz, Devonſhire and 
Cornwall 3 Atrebates, Berkſhire 3, Siluret, South Wales; Ord- 


Brigantes, Yorkſhire z and ſeveral others. 9 
Britannia Barbara, called alſo Caledonia, was never ſubdued. 
by the Romans, who did not penetrate. farther than the montes 


vicery North Wales; Leni, Efſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, &c.z 


| Grampit. It was inhabited by the Caledoniant and Pich, ſo 
called, becauſe they painted their bodies; which practice in- 
the Britons, as to other barbarous na- 


deed dras common to all us n. 
tions. Scott, the Scots, are only mentioned by later ag Bank 
after the time of Theodofius z and generally ſuppoſed to have 


. 


ward to Cowal in Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the 


come from Ireland i but by ſome they are reckoned to be a o- 


/ CG. ²ĩᷣ » Yo ET de nos 
ſouth-eaſt pon of Britain is thought to have been peo- 
pled from Gaul. Tac 


liered to have come from Spain. 


The Britons had ſcarcely any towns of note when invaded os 


the Romans. The termination Chefter, which is common to ſo 


itus imagines the Caledonians, from their 
bze and colour of their hair, to have been of German extracs 
tion, The Silures, or Welſh, for fimilar reaſons, are be- 


* ; 
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many towns in England, is thought to be derived from the La- 


fn caftra, they having been places of Roman encampments. 
LONDINIUM, London, was early remarkable for the great 


relort of merchants.” Camalodunum, Malden, or according to 


others, Colcheſter, was the firſt Roman colony in Britain. a 85 ; 


The port moſt frequented under the Emperors, was, Rutupie, be” 


Richborough, in Kent, The Portus Dubris, or -, Dover, was 


* 


tes were, 
Venta Belgarum, Wincheſter z Durnium or  Durnovaria, Dor- 


cheſter 3. 1/ca, Exeter; Verulamium, Verulam, near 8t Albar's; 
Anig Solis, or Calide, Bath; Clanum, Glouceſter z Dea, 
Cheſter, on the River: Dee, where the ancient walls and forti- 
feations ſtill remain; Lindum Colonia, "Lincoln; Bbordeus, 
Tork; Luguvallum, Carliſle,; Alata caftra, ſuppoſed to be E. 


„ 7 


indurgh, called anciently Edenodunum, from its Celtic appel - 


a. 7 
5 


afterwards more famous: and Lemanis, Lime, near which | 
Ceſar is ſuppoſed to have firſt landed. Other remarkable pla- 
Murovernum, Canterbury; Durobriuin Rocheſter ; 1 -. 


won, - Dune Aidan, che eminence or citadel-of Aidan, it p. 
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. di is de bon Bien, « Northumbrian king, 
- "who either built or 1 
The chief iſlands round Britain are, 7 efis, Wight; of 


erider, fuppoſed to be the Scilly Iſlands, ſo called, 
producing tin, by the siche and Greeks, who gave yo 


name likewiſe to promontoriumi Bolerium, Landſend, and Dan. 


" nonium or Ocrinum, the Lizard point, as alfo to a part of Com- 
wall; Mona, Angleſey, the feat of the Druids, and Mons or 
 Moneda, Man; Ebide, or det, called alſo by a more modern 
name Hebrides, "the weſtern iſles of Scotland; Orcades, the 
Orkneys, oppoſite to the promontory Orcas, Dun yhead : to 
which add the Shetland iNands, ſuppoſed to be the Ultima Thule 
of the ancients, which they 1 8 moſt remote part of 
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Manner and Goin oe Ancient Britons 


wan the Roma * 1450 Britin, it was divided into 2 
2 3 of ſmall independent ſtates, which facilitated the con- 
* of it. Each ſtate was governed by a king or chief m- 
iſtrate, and under him by ſeveral chieftains, ruled each 
own tribe with a kind of ſubordinate authority *. One 
e the "chief- pere of the regal oſßee was 10 command i 
4 which: theſe ſovercigns always executed in perſon, wht- 
8 kings or queens ; for in this reſpect, as in ſucceei- 
crown, there was no e of ſexes, (n . rm 
| um in imperiis diſcernunt, Taeit. e 1 ngs 
frm at war with 05 oo B. But Diodorus 

| Seele ſays they uſually lived in peace, v. 12 
The authority of the kings of Britain was greatly controule 
in the prieſts, called DRUIDS, Druide, who were not on- 
N the miniſters of religion, but alſo poſſeſſed the right of ma- 


5 Hinz laws,” of explaining and executing them. Their powel 
- ders d mag. the honour r them, was e great 


eee propls_ of Kent, n. 
Fry [The power of theſe kings appears to have been. ed, as of thoſe 
by Germany, Tacit. de mor- G. 7.; and in Gaul, Ceſar. J. G. v. a3. Cl. 27, N. 


-philin, from Dio'Caffius; fays, chat the Caledonians aud Meute, in the time ul. 


era Werewioftly under a popular government, lxxvi. 12. But other authon 
_ - pepreſent the en as governed by kings, Gear, b. C. l. 
| F.. der. en any 21.3 E A. 6 6. ; Sr 
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perſons were held ſacred and inviolable *,. 
There were two other claſſes of men highl 


cruelty , Diodor. v. 31. 
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| They were conſidered as the interpreters of che Gods they 
were exempted from all taxes and military ſervices; aud thei 
; - Pay 5 


* 


hiſtorical and heroic . praiſe of brave warriors; and the 


other, prophets, (VAT ES,) who foretold future events, from 
omens and the entrails of victims, Diador. & Strab. ibid. for 
the Druids were much addicted to divination; Cic. Diuin. i. 41. 
and to gratify that propenſity committed acts of the greateſt 


\ 


The Druids com reſided in thick groves, chiefly of vak ; Laras. 1. 433. 
whence Pliny derives their name, (from apt, quercus , xvi. 44. 95. They 
were objects of ſuch veneration, that the rage of hoſtile 3 to engage 
was not only ſuſpended, but entirely ſuppreſſed, by their interpoſition, 'Diodor.. - 
v. 31.; Strab. iv. 197. There was a chief Druid by the ſuffrages of the 

; which was an office of fo dignity, that the appointment to it was 
ſometimes determined by arms. chief reſidence of the Archdruid of Gaul 


| > Mona Antiqua, p. 83. Ke. 


+ The religious principles of the Druids are thought to have been dane be 
thoſe of the Gymnoſophiſts and Brahmans of India, the Magi of Pertia, and the 
Chaldeans of Aﬀyria, and therefore to have been derived from the ſame origin. 
Cæſar thinks that the doctrine of the Druids was transferred from Britain into 


Gaul; and therefore, in his time, fuch Gauls as wiſhed to underſtand their dor - : 
trines more accurately, repaired to Britain for inſtruction, I. But Pliny ſuppoſes 
Te Druid, 


druidiſim to have croſſed from Britain into Gaul, XXX. 1. f. 4. 
like the other prieſts Juſt no mentioned, kept ſome uf their opinions ſerret, 
aod taught others publicly, M. iii. 2. The education of 


verſes; and ſome ſpent twenty years in them. They thought it un- 
kwful to commit thei? tenets to writing; although in other public affairs, and 


in their private accounts, they uſed the Greek letters, C. ib. Whatever opi- 7 


nions the Druids pri entertained, in public they worſhi a multipli 
of deities, Ceſar. K he names of their two chief divinicies eh. roar gas 
Hg, to whom they offered human victims, Lacan. i. 445.1 Lofant. de falf. relig. 


i. 21. It was an article in their creed, that nothing but the life of man could a- 


tone for the life of man. On ſolemn occaſions they reared huge images, whoſe 
members, wrought with ofiers, they filled with Ii viug men, and, as Strabo ſays, 
with other animals, $/rab, iv. 198. then ſetting fire to the images, they burnt 
theſe miſerable creatures, as an offering to their cruel divivities. Thieves, and 
robbers, and other matefa@ors, were preferred for this purpoſe ; but if theſe were 


wanting, innocent perſone were taken, Ce/ar, ibid. Diodorus' ſays; that con- 


criminals ufed to be reſerved for five years, and on a certain day burnt 
all together. Captives in war alſo uſed to be itamolated in the fame manner 
The Druids performed all their acts of worſhip in the open air; for 


« 


thought it derogated from the 'greatnels of the gods, to confine them wh | 


b 


Gaul and Britain, the one called Bardi, (BARDIL,) who ſang 


© youth was one of 
their moſt important charges, They taught their ſcholars a great number of 
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Tube Britains were much mote united with reſpegt to relig!. 


dus than political matters. The conſtant. jealouſy. and fre. | 
, _ quent hoſtility which ſubſiſted between the different ſtates was 


very unfavourable+ to external defence. To this want of u- 
nion Tacitus aſcribes their ſubjection to the Romans, Agric, 
12. who, according to their uſual art, firſt. formed alliances 
with ſome of the ſtates, and employed their aſſiſtance to cruſh 
the reſt," IB. 14.3 Annal. xii. 31. & 32. then quarrelling with 
their allies, they reduced them alſo: which was ſooner or la- 


Walle, or to reſemble them to any human form, Tacit. Mor. G. 9. Several cir. 
cles of ſtones are to be ſaen in different parts of Britain and the weſtern iſlands, 
which till go by the name of Druid temples 5 of which thoſe at Stonehenge, about 
"fix miles from Saliſbury in Wiltſhire, and at Siennes, à ſmall lake near Strom- 
_ neſs in Pomona, one of the Orkney iſlands, are the moſt remarkable. x 
The moſt facred ſolemnities of the Druids were uſually held on the fixth day 
- of the moon, which was always the firſt day of thair moaths, Plin, xvi. fin, To 
be excluded from theſe facred rites, {/acrificiis interdici}. was eſteemed the moſt 
grievous puniſhment, which the Druids inflited on ſuch as they judged proper. 
oy 1 whom this ſentence of excommunicatiou was pronounced, were 
_ confidered as impious and wicked, and avoided by every one as it infeted witha 
' contagious diſeaſe: They were flenied the proteRion of law, and rendered in- 
- capable of any honour or truſt, 'Ceſer. ib. Tbe Druids caforced their authority 
by holding forth to their votaries the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate; 
nnd thus inſpired them with a contempt of danger and of death. Mela. iii. 2. 
rar and Diodorus ſay, that the Druids taught the Pythagorean do@rine of 
the tranſmigration of ſouls into other bodies, 15. But Lucan. and Marcellinus 
eee them, as teaching that the ſoul after death aſcended into an higher orb, 
where it enjoyed à more perſect happineſs. - Thus Lucan, i. 455. Unire 
- wow tacitas Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque prafundi Pallida regna petunt; regit idem ſpiritu 
art Drbe alio:— CertZ populir, ques deſpicit Aretos, Felices exrore ſus quos ille 
Simorues\ Maximus, baud urget leti metus,—inde ruendi in ferrum mens prona viris, 
ec. 80 Marcellinus, xv. 9.—The Druids- alſo taught their diſciples many 
= e r e geography, phyſiology, and theology, 
The great power of the Druids brought upon them the vengeance of the 
Romans, who in other inſtances were ſeldom intolerant. | The pretext for this 
was the cruelty committed by the Druids in their ſacred. rites; but the true 
"reaſon was their influence der the people. The authority of the Druids in 
Gaul was by various means ſo much reduced in the time of Claudius, chat 
that emperor is faid to have deſtroyed them altogether, about. A. D. 45. Set. 
- CI. 25; and in Britzin; SuzgTon1Us:Paviinus, the governor of that country 
under Nero, having taken the iſland Angleſey, not only cut down the ſacred 
groves of the Druids in that place, and overturned their altars, but alſo burnt 
many of the Druids themſelves in thoſe fires which they had kindled for facri- 
: Geing the Roman captives, if the Britons had gained the victory, Tacit. Auna. 
Av. 30. 80 many of the Druids were deſtroyed on this occaſion, and in the 
- _ - ſubſequent revolt under Queen Boudicea or ices;. that they never afterwards 
made any figure. | Their ſuperſtition however continued, and prevailed even 
-Jong-afrer:the introduction of Chriſtianity, . |} ,. - | * Hs 
* Although the Romans, by diſarming the Britons, reduced them to a very 
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"defenceleſs ſtate, as ed when the Roman legions were withdrawn, yet 
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When the Romans firſt invaded Britain, chere vas hardly 
zn the iſland any thing anſwering to our idese of 4 city or 


town . The dwellmgs of the Britons were ſcattered over the 
country, like thoſe of the ancient Germans, aud generally fi- 
tuated on the brink of ſome rivulet, for the ſake of water; and on 
the ſkirt of ſome wood or foreſt, for the convenience of hunting, 
and paſture for their cattle, Tacit. mor. G. 16. For, when 
invaded by the Romans, molt of the inhabitants of the interior 
arts of Britain lived on milk and fleſh; without corn; and 
had no clothing but ſkins f, 


e 8 | * 7 | FX 155 " yy | | 3 2.5 65 95 - bw | 
To ſecure their conqueſts, and to accuſtom the vanquiſhed to the Roman man- 
ners, they planted colonies in different parts, as at Teri, Lincoln, and Cheſter; 


The- firſt planted in Britain was at CAMEZODUNUM, Tatit. Annal. ' 
xii. 32. Which and Horſely think war the ſame with Maldes in Eflex 2 


ſome ſuppoſe it to have been at Calcbeſer. Other places they made municipia, 


that is, they granted to the inhabitants the privileges of Roman citizens; as ts Ss; 
London, and Verulam near St Alban's, which in conſequence of this advantage 


ſuddenly increaſed in e and population to ſuch a degree, that in 
great revolt under Boadicea, in aſe two towns alone no fewer than ſevepty 
thouſand were {lain on account of their attachment to the Romans, T acit. Annal. 


xiv. 33. 80 great progreſs did the Britons make in agriculture and the uther 


arts under the Romans, wow 5" not recover the effects of. the devaſtation 


ol the Roms us for ſeveral hundred years. 
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which ſucceeded the 1 | d . 
The Britons called by that name à thick wood fortified by a rampart and 
diteh to ſecure them againſt the jocurſions of an enemy. Gef: 6. C. v. 7. at- 


Having cut down the trees, they formed a eirele, where they built 


themſelves, and hovels ſor their cattle, - Strab; iv. 400. The houſes of ihe . 


Britons, like thoſe of the ancient Germans, / conſiſted only of a few ſtakes driven 


into the 2 inter woven with wattles, and covered oyer with the ho 
of trees. Tocit. de mor. G. 46. According to Diodorus, they were conſtructe 
of. wood, and covered with ſtraw, v. 21. a9 it is thought, in a circular 


with high tapering roofs, and an opening at top, as thoſe of the 0 . 


ir. 197, Hence the firſt ſtobe - edifices, ol which there are ſtill ſome remains 


at the top. The inhabitants of Gantium had learned from the Gauls to 
houſes ſomewhat more ſubltantial and convenient, C. b. G. v. 10. f. 13. 


the weſtern iſles, were built in the form of a circle, and have a large 2 - 4 


+ Tacitus reprefents the ſoil of Britain as fertile in grain, and all kind. of 5 


ſrhits, except the olive and vine, and ſuch fruits, as, require a; warmer 


Vegetation, he obſerves, is quick in ſhooting up, but low in coming to maty- 
rity; both owing to the great moiſture of the ground and af the atmoſphere, 


Agric. 12. | | 3 
All the Britons painted their bodies with woad, / vitrum vel gigen, which 


gave them a bluiſh appearance, and a more dreadful aſpect in battle.— They | 5 


their hair long, and ſhaved all the ether parts of their body, except their 


wore 
head and upper lip. There was a community of wives, eſpecially among bro» | 


thers, and other near relations.” 


The children were ſuppoſed to belong to'thoſe 


whom each had been married when a virgin. Dio Caſſius ſays their 


alſo were brought up in common, Ixil. 6. vi. 13. & 16. They uſed 


tions neither gold nor ſilver in Britain, B. G. v. 10. % 12. and Cicero ſays he had 
been informed, probably by his brother Quintus, that there was none in it, 
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either braſs or iron rings, adjuſted to a certain weight, for money. Czſar men- 
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* Manners and Cuſtoms of the. Ancient Iritons. 


The principal ſtrength of the Britiſh fores conſiſted i in in- 
> 5 — although. they alſo had a-numerous-cayalry ; and ſome 
nations likewiſe from chariots ( currus, eſſeda v. covini ; 
unde ESSEDARIL vel covixann, vocabantur, qui inde een en 
armed with ſcythes, Mela. ni. 6. which they managed wi 


= 3 The e, managed the abs while 


their dependents fough. from: the chariot , Tar pri. 12 


Drodor. v. _ 1 300ft 
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Twins, Agric. 12. Sneak imputes CH bende of Brie t6 bib 
of 8 7 8 pearls, {margarite v. union, 57. which Pliny informs us wn 


and Reid colour, Agric. 12. There was plenty of timber of all kinds, except 


tte beech and fir. Moſt of the country was covered with wood.—lt was 


rr or 1 h bred 
theſe animals for- the fake of fancy 75 aue "D — — 
hardly credible, PPP Evi. 12. The 
15 bool Britain -is laid to have been more. temperate than that of Gaul, 
| "The Britons were reduarkable for their &xe,- according to Strabo, (who men 
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enemy. ſeems to have induced the Romans to-exhibit them in the ſcenery on 


me ſtage; Virg. G. iti- aq. being repreſented on the purple curtains, /intext, 


£ " ufed to be raiſed / tali) frong the flooring to'the top; where the es appear 
bd | with the curtain, as it js Vecurifully deſcri by Ovid, 
Met. iii. 11. whence the Britons themſelves are ſaid to raiſe theſe curtains 
% 71 . Poffibly ſome captives 1 
- this purpoſe; for the words of 
© theſe ſenſes: con pad yp oy 
— 8 ft —— i ; 
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e on earch a male ch, the aid ies firſt Food upon the huſband's 


ford, and wit int gently put it within the infant's mouth, praying to 
Er his death m ph in like manoer be in che mid of arms 
But this muſt be widerſtoodof the dirk or dagger, Dio. laxvi. 12. for the Bri 


tons, it leaſt the Caledonians, uſed a — without a point, Tacit. _ 


A . Feget. i. 12. "Beſides the ſword and dirk, they had alſo a ſpear, with 


. and ſometimes uſed it e mille 
F with a — to it for recovering it again; and at the butt end 
3 wich pes of tae, io make a noiſe when they en, 
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and forts in proper places through the diſtricts;which 
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| NOLAND: is divided ö into Ye kingdow of Kugland, and 
j principality” of Wales. England compr 55 ſix cir- 
„Sus, ſides 16 ef and Cheſhire, which belong to no cir. 
cuit ; the former being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of juſtice, 
and the latter what is Foe a Dn: privileged with 
Porn its « uy DIETS. + OE 
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5 D Chatham, Rochel- 
mn. der, Greenwich, Woolwich, Dover, Deal, 
3 I 8 Hythe, Deptford, Romo Rom , Sandwich, 
I { Southwark, ingſton, Gu Croy · 

| Richmond, 


f eniebezer, Lewes, R - Haſtings, Eaſt 


- Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 
ſter, Eveſham, Deoitmjch. 
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; * . — Bath, Taunton iy 2 2 
* Exeter, Plymouth, Dartmo ae | 5 
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Turk. Lands, Wed, Reuge, Hall, 
J Richmond, searberwagh, Whitby, Bo- 


| roughbridge, Sheffield, 38 Sher-, „ 
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Ce l „ Iporham, n Sunderland, Sta "BS "TIM 
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The chief mountains in Rog d are the Hills of Weſtmor e- 
land, the Malvern hills in Worceſter, | the Peck in Derby, | 3 
Snowdon and Plenlimmon in Wales. a" = 

The chief ports for the King's. ſhips are, Pordmouth, Phys Ls 
ho mouth, Deptford, and Chatham. = 
WH The chief trading towns are, London, Briſtol, Liverpool, . _ 
anthan. WF and Hull; Birmingham is famous for hard-ware manufac- 0 
tures, buttons, buckles, &c. ; Sheffield; for cutlery; Mancheſ- 


pen Jo 0 1 W N * &. Norwich, for 2 e 1 I 
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ed 155 the Norman Conqueror inte temporal baronies; in right 
of which every biſhop, expe 2 tone biſhop of Sadon and Man, 


| | Duk rde of ſta 
members of the royal family. B — bis own bY toning: he has 


under him the biſhops of incheſter, Ely, Lincotn, 
- Rocheſter, Litebfielt 5 Hereford, | Worceſter, 
"Bath and Wells; Saliſpury TS Norwich, Ox- 


ford, Gloucalter, Prong. 
David's, Laidaff, St 3 and Bangor. ; 


5 : excepted. fe hw: Tr r eee eee the 


4 convocation, or 


men in * he reign of Queen Anne, and the beginning of tlie 
reign of George It; — 
the king exentedihw pr 


_ ther, and diſſolving them at h and ere thas time they 
| al ehe, e, „ form the 


of five hundred and thäftsen Engliſk rr eh and of 
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1 eſtabliſhed: "veligion "is" the forged: The Churek 
e and 18 gdverned by. bitbops;* whoſe' benefices were ey 


has,a ET in the Houſe of ers. The King is the head of 
tha ch burchz undder bim there are two archbiſhops, and twenty- 

The. arf thofe of Canterbury and 
peer of the realm, and takes 
except the 


"Briſtol 3 And 3h Wales, St 


The Arch p of York takes 7 
blood royal, and of 


co of alt-Dukes not of the 
all officers... of ſtate, the” Lord Chancellor 


3 of Fettes | cy go go and 3 
e ecele government n s lodged in 
or aſſambiy of the-- e az. fome clergy- 


to! raiſe” its power too high, 
of calling the members -toge- 


babe never met tõ dorbufinek.. 
The civil oyernment of England reſides in, thei King, Lords, 


rliament, or ſove- 
reign council of — Nati The Houſe: of Commons conſiſts 
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ie 45 A Wai teten Dart apts ln 1 12 * Mars, Xt Ie oF 
er | | nnn d * oy 46 be 254 5 t Ae e 
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* „ who-invaded. it, b. 8.33. But 
it, jens againty it, and | fought 
th-the hab ate belaunys, yer. ho 
N | 
| tans were not moleſted: b the Romans: for near a hundred 
of till Claudius; again invaded it in perſon A+ D. 43, 
tt- t he did not remain long in the iſland, leaving the conduc 
ght ol che war to his generals, one of hom was Fe/paſans hren 
an, Caractacus, king of the Silures, being defeated in battle bn 
of Offerius, and taken priſoner, was ſent in chains to Rome, 
y- where, by his noble and: intrepid (behaviour, he procured. the 
and favour of Claudius... A. D. 32. 72 7 495 F444 * i 1 
er The: Britons! being cexcited | eee 
the we Leni, cut off great: numbers of the Nemans; but the bei 
has defeated by / Seton in a great battle, where: eighty. thouſand = 
ann, Fee roar rs unable to ſurvive. the dife 
iter, alter, put an end to hor days by poiſon, A, D. 61, , Many = 
Ox- nations df Britain * remained unſubdued. -But A | 
„ St ken ran: who was appointed to the gorerament of, this t 
. A: D. 76, e e coumge, and 
"the duct ſubdued all 3 ſouthern part 0 .the 
ellor — e u erben ene Roar gx 
oe | ae bw; 
Man. 
x the 
ergy- 
f 1 
high, 
.toge* 
; the Agricola, Sb 
| f 2 forts between. the frith of Forth 
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onſiſts AD N. in his . „ the 
nd of Roman empire, while in — DE IO the frontier, - 
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the. Sohray bi to the Tyne, hence called. Adrian's wall, A, 


8 
In the reign of Antoninus Pius, Unnicvs having recovered 


the country north of | Adrian's wall, built 2 fimilar rampart, | 


lined with forts, from the Forth to the Clyde, called the wall 
of Antoninus, 138, ſometimes termed Graham's dike, from the 
perſon who is ſuppoſed firſt to have paſſed it. 

In che reign of SeveRTs, 1207; the inroads of the'Caledoii 


25 ans beeame fo formidable; that the governor of Britain, unable 


to repel them, wrote to the Emperor for aſſiſtance, bo, Al. | 
though old and infirm, undertook this expedition in perſon, 
Having, with incredible fatigue; and great loſs of men, repreſt 
the Caledoniansg and brought them to ſue for peace, he em- 
ball his troops for two ears in building a wall of ſolid ſtone, 
Lac Wie and chal thick, extending above ſixty- eight 
ax Grch and military way, nearly para 

EL. r [IC JU CIS 
The Emperor's: chief place of refidetics in Baie ens Ebe- 
F Tor, where he died, A. D. 211; leaving the empire 
to his two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, E attended him in his 
expedition,” and whoſe undutiful behaviour had ſhortened his 


ED days. For upwards of ſeventy years after this we know little 


of eee Bricatn, - In the reign of Diocleſian and Maxi- 
mianus, the coaſts of Britain began to be infeſted with a new 
enemy, the Saxons and Franks from Germany, 284. Carau- 
ſus, who was ſent againſt them by the emperors, having check - 
ed their incurſions, and availing himſelf of cireumſtances, 
threw off his allegiance, and aſſumed the command of Britain, 
together with the adjoining coaſt of Gaul, which, by means 
ol his fleet, Which roo; ay ne Baton dag Sax- 
ons, he held for ſeveral ꝓears. He was treacherouſly murder- 
ed by Alectus, a e officers, : who ſucceeded him in 
the command for three years. But he was defeated and flain 
by Conſtantius, 'who-with Galerius ſucceeded to the empire 
upon the reſignation of Diocleſian, 3056. Conſtantius died at 
York 25th July 306, leaving his ſon Seam afterwards 
the Great, 2 his . * 

Britain many en tranquillity. 
But in the reign of Valentinian, rl Franks and 
Saxons renewed their depredations on the ſouthern coaſts, and 
the Picts and Scots their inroads on the north. Theſe were 
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ed it neceſſary to withdraw che troops from Britain, 4. u, for 


the defence of Italy. The Scots and Picts now ſpread terror 
and deſolation every where. The defenceleſs Britons ſent to 
ſent them, who drove back the invaders to their 'mountaing, 


1 


and aſſiſted the eee ee ee after 
which they bid a final adieu to the iſland. The Scots and 
Picts having broken down the wall of Severus, rentwed their 
attacks with redoubled fury. The helpleſs Britons again had 
recourſe to Rome, in the followi pee epiſtle, ſtill on 
record: To. Aitius, thrice conſul, the groans of the Brit. Tür 
barbarians Ho us 7 the ſea, 45 fea 228 ; 8 back: on the bar. 
barians.; fo that wwe have ogy left the hard choice of periſbin 
the — 2 122 the. waves. But Ætius could 98 ban e 2 
lief, being fully occupied in oppoſing the arms of Attila. 
Thus being . to deſpair, by the advice of Vortigern, 
one of their princes, they made application to the. Saxons, a 
nation who inhabited the north of Germany, and were then 
maſters of what is now called the Engliſn Channe. 
The SAXONS under 'HENGIST. and HORSA, of che race 
of Odin, arrived in Britain A. D. 449, and without difficulty 
repelled the Scots and Picts. But pleaſed witli the fertility of 
the country, and the mildneſs of the climate, they ſoon b 
to meditate a ſettlement for themſelves ; and beitig joined by 
ſucceſſive. reinforcements of their c they turned 
their arms upon the Britons, whom, after a long and 2 
ſtruggle, they deſtroyed, enſlared, or expelled: They Se 
chiefly oppoſed by king ARTHUR,” Who is ſaid to have per- 
formed prodigies of yalour. Such of the Britons as were ſnbwed, 
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either took ſhelter in bor Ne they maintained their in- 
er- dependence to the days of Edward I.; or retired into Armuri,jj 
im in France, from them called Britta. AN 
lan The Saxons, joined by the ANGLES, divided their conqueſts 
o into ſeven kingdoms, according to the number of their leaders; 


whence the name of the Saxon Heptaroby, The chief of theſe 


ards leaders were, HENG18T, who founded the kingdom of Kent, 
=D A. P. 457 3 ELA, of the ſouth Saxons in Suſſer and Surry, * 
k A. D. 491; and CERDIC, of the weſt Saxons; or Weſſex, in 
Cornwall, Devon, &c. A. D. 512. from whom our preſent 
and Me EIS no ET 9 
= The Saxons are ſaid ro have been firſt converted to Ohriſ- 


tianity by Auftin, à monk ſent by Pope Gregory the Great fer 
that purpoſe, 596. He is accounted the firſt rchbiſhop Fen- 
terdury, and died 605. The Saxons became n | 
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ſolitude *.* 
% ea, Ne on a vit to Rome, r 


5 — wh a tan, ſince called Peter-pence, or Rome-Scot, 


whole kingdom was afterwards ſubjected, 72 
The different kingdoms of the Heptarchy were united A 


5 oe by EGBERT,- uo had been educated: at the court of 
_  (harles: the Great, -whitherihe had fled for fi 
died to the throne by dhe nobility inthe Boo: 


, and was cal. 
1 this time 


abe kingdom was called England. It 8 


1 9 3 ee e of 


. "ALFRED, dall CN Gn 1 
and-fuccceded to the crown 8725 in the 224 year 


3 a Ae He was one of the greateſt 
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61 that he 
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w conceal himſelf in the houſe of a neat-herd. The news 


of his men had defeated > party of the Danes. Alfred 
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ESD In order to procure intelligence, he 
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ro tree — Allied delayed mot talent then 
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ing 1 


gun future invaſions. He erected ſchook - for the education Es ; s $ 
of youth; invited learned men into his dominions, and founded 85 „ 

the w_— of Oxford abdut the * e truly i" | 4 8 
king died go f x I : | 


again renewed their ravages, which, with a few intervals, 


aby D 
was murdered by the influence of his f 2 a, in _ 
ah year of his reign, to make room heh ed, 97% 
This king, to get rid of the Danes, who, 2 og an interval of 66 


CCC 


nah of kcal 
„i en baks of all- ſubſequent; bee ele ta 
Engliſh juriſprudence. He built ſhips to ſecure . ea 8 


EDWARD the Elder, his car meckeded kim; Te 


25 2 yt 2 Beta. "ar — — the 4 giv 22/2 , Is - Ws. — 
an, the famous monk and — of 0 fanterbu 2 5 2 } 


years, had renewed their incurſions, a agreed. them art 5 $; © 2 
nual tax, called Dane-gelt. But ſeveral 0 them (On - | ts = 
ing in the country, and behaving with -infolerice,” when „ 
they got the name of Lord Danes,” mealures were concerted — „ 

a general maſſacre of chem. To revenge & which, _ hoe. - = 
king landed in England with a great army, and after repeate I — 


attempts, became maſter of the Whole e „ 1 2. 5 „„ 
red fled with his family to Richard Duke of ormind „ es 
viter Emma he had married for his ſecond wife: _— 
death of Swein, which ha d ſoon after, CA 


ſon was prochimed by the Danes as ſuccefſory but the Engl Ty 
recalled Ethelred, _ died at London 1016. In this re 
frſt enacted the celibaey of the clerg Edmund Ironfide, | 5 
ſon, ſucceeded ; who being def "by the Danes, and i 3 5 
ier murdered by the treachery of one Cedric, left the undifs - . i 
_— poſſeſſion of the kingdom to Canvre the Great, who, — 2 
ent the interpoſition of the Duke of Normandy in favout- +, 
is nephews, married Zmma, their 1 He was. facs SS. 
a by his ſon Harold, who reigned 4 


| Hordicamute, the fon of Canute * Rinins; was next wy = 


"EDWARD; named ihe Coe the Fg of Phetred by Bank | 2 
N He — the tax Bere e 8 5 is ſaid — = „ 
the firſt lein g who took upon him to cure the King's evil by the 
touch.” He 2 the Saxon laws and cuſtoms inte x 8 5 
SD 6c wa e 
| IS. EDWARD 


Ty „ W 


cron to himſelf, in 


36 1 5 filo of England. 
os EDWARD dying without children, Harold, the fon of 
Goodwin Earl of Kent, had ſo much influence as to ſecure the 


cro ejudice of Edgar Atbeling, grandſon to 
Edmund Ironſide, the lawful heir. But William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, claiming a right to the crown from the deſtination of 

Edward in his laſt-will, brought into England a great army, 
compoſed not only of his own vaſſals, but alſo of adyenturers 
from the neighbouring countries. A great battle was fought at 
Haſtings. in Suſſex, October 14. 1066, in which Harold ing 


lain fighting bravely at the head of his troops, left William 
maſter of the kingdom. The Norman conqueſt put an end to 


the dominion of the An x0ns, after it had laſted 417 years, 
WILLIAM I. called the Con „was natural ſon to Ro. 
dert the fixth Duke of Normandy, by Arlotte, a ſkinner' 
daughter. He at firſt treated the Engliſh with gentleneſs ; but 
ſome of them making attempts in favour of Edgar Atheling, he 
employed this pretext for cruſhing the nobility, and dividing 
their eſtates among his followers. Atheling had fled to Mal. 
colm king of Scotland, who married his ſiſter Margaret; but af- 
terwards making his ſubmiſſion to William, he was received into 
favour. William obliged the Engliſh to put out their candles 
und fires every evening at the ſound of a bell, called the Curfeu. 
He ordered a general ſurvey of all the lands in the kingdom to 
be made and recorded in a book, called Doomſday book, the o- 

| of which is now kept in the exchequer. He died in 
1087, leaving Normandy to his eldeſt ſon Robert, whoſe am- 
bition had diſturbed his old age; and England to his ſecond ſon, 
WILLIAM II. called Rufus, from the colour of his hair, 2 
brave prince, but tyrannical, and no friend to the clergy. He 
was aceidentally killed by one Tyrrel while hunting, 1 100. This 
year there happened an inundation of the ſea, which overflowed 
che lands of Goodwin Earl of Kent, now called the Goodwin Sandi. 
- HENRY 1. firnamed Beauclere, or the fine ſcholar, on ac- 
Count of his learning, the youngeſt ſon of William the Conque- 
- Tor, Obtained the crown in the abſence of his hrother Robert, 
who' was then returning from the Holy Land. He married 
Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm king of Scotland by Marg: 
ret; reſtored to the Engliſh the liberty of uſing fire and candle 
by night, and confirmed the laws of Edward; all which things 


were very acceptable to the people. Robert, upon his retum, 


endeavoured to recover the crown by force of arms. But 


peace was made = by the mediation of + Anſelm archbiſhop of 
ew year 


Canterbury. A s after, upon an application from 
_ " Tome diſcontented Norman barons for aſſiſtance, Henry = 
et © rh. = 08 . e 1 
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Hiſtory of England. „ 
of occaſion to make war on his brother, and having defeated him 
be in battle, brought him as a priſoner to England, where he un- 
to generouſly confined him at Cardiff caſtle in Wales during 5 
4 reſt of his life, for twenty-ſix years. William, "the king's only 
of ſon, was drowned in his return. from No mandy, W Bren 
. others of the royal family, and many of the firſt 28189 in 
ers England, which diſaſter overwhelmed Henry with 1 ble 
at grief. He made the Engliſh nobility ſwear fealty to Matilda 


ing or Maude, his only daughter, firſt married to Henry IV. Em- 
am peror of Germany, and afterwards to Geoffrey Plantagenet, ' 
| to Count of Anjou, by whom ſhe had ſeveral children, But this 
___ appointment did not take effect. Henry died of a ſurfeit, 1135, 
after a reign of thirty-four ears. 
STEPHEN, Earl of Blois, nephew to the late king, diſre- 
garding former obligations, ſeized upon the crown. Matilda 
landed with an army to ſupport her claim. After ſeveral bloo- 
dy battles, and furpriſing eſcapes on both ſides, Stephen conti- 
nued in poſſeſſion of the crown till his death, 115949. 
HENRY II. the eldeſt fon of Maude, ſucceeded. He was 
one of the moſt powerful princes, in his time, not more by the 
extent of his dominions, than by his own perſonal” abilities. 
Beſides England, he poſſeſſed ſome of the fineſt” provinces in 
France; to all which he added a conſiderable part of Ireland 
by conqueſt. During moſt part of his reign, he was embroiled - . 
in diſputes with the clergy, chiefly by the violence and obſti- 
mcy of Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Henry having ex- 
preſſed, in a paſſion, his deſire of being rid of that prelate, 
four knights, who overheard it, went 'and,flew Becket before 
the altar of his own church. Although this murder was com- 
mitted without Henry's inſtructions, the public odium ran 'fo 
high againſt him, that, to appeaſe ik he was obliged to do'pe- 
nance before Becket's tomb, where he received eighty laſhes 
from the monks of Canterbury. The old age of this monarch + 
was embittered by the undutiful behaviour of his children; and 
be is ſaid to have died curfing them, 11 ù.ũ9m1 
RICHARD I. called Czur de Lian from his courage, ha- 


ning engaged in the Cruſades, with Philip king of France, on 
tis way to Paleſtine, took Meſſina in Sicily, and reduced the 
and of Cyprus. In the Holy Land he ee prodigies 
of valour againſt Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt. In his return 


Henry VI. Emperor of Germany, who baſely retained him as 


\ 7 


lard was flain-by a wound he received from an arrow, while 
8 39 2 |  belieging” 


dome, he Was arreſted” by the Duke of Auſtria, and ſent te 


2 priſoner, / and exacted an immenſe ſum for his ranſom. | Ri 


5 
x 


Sun liberty: - John, however, ſoon after violated it; upon 


T7 


JOHN, furnamed Zocklang, the brother of Richard, ſuc. 
© ceeded ; a mean, cruel, perfidious, and tyrann 
murdered Arthur, his nephew, who had the hereditary right 


1 a 
. ; - 
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Dane - a caſtle.in Normandy, 1199. His reign. was-a 
21780 ſcen ne 


ne of oppreſſion and misfortunes, 
ical prince. He 


10 the crown. To ſecure himſelf againſt an invaſion from 


EN France, he reſigned his kingdom into the hands of the Pope. 
"His barons taking up arms againſt him, he ſigned a charter of 
N rights and immunities, called Magna Charts, che original copy 


which is ſtill extant, and is eſteemed the foundation of En- 


tach the barons invited Lewis, the Dauphin of France, to 


au — 


- *theit. alſiſtance, * who became maſter of a great- part of the 


ay 1 2 John died of grief, 1216. 


l RY II. John's eldeſt fon, about nine years of age, 


| "was. crowned at Glouceſter. The Earl of Pembroke was ap- 
. Pointed his guardian, by whoſe prudence and courage the 


French were obliged to evacuate the kingdom. The king of 
France, however, continued in poſſeſſion o Re en 


1 7 proved a feeble inconſtant prince. Having married Eleau, 
the daughter of the Count of Provence, he laviſhed the wealth 
of the nation on. foreigners and favourites, A Earl of 


. Leiceſter, à perſun of great abilities, but of boundleſs ambition, 
taking advantage of _=_ public diſcontents, exited the barons 
againſt the king. A. battle. was at laſt fought between then 
near Lewes, in which Henry, his brother Richard, king al 
the Romans, his eldeſt ſon Edward, with many others, were 
taken. priſoners. Leiceſter now directed every thing according 
to his pleaſure... A national aſſembly, now called a ꝓarliamen, 


Was held, to which two knights from every county, and depu- 


dies from. esch borough, were ſummoned, which was the or- 
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Final of the houſe of Common, 1265. Prince Edward making 
bis eſcape, and collecting an army, by the affiſtance of the 


; Ear] of Glouceſter, attacked Lieceſter, who was defeated and 
lain. Edward having re-eſtabliſhed his father's. authority, (ﬆ 
out on. the laft cruſade, with St, Lewis, king of France; but 
while he was carrying en the war in Paleſtine with the greatch 

| Falour, he was recalled by his father, who found himſelf unable 
to tupporrt the regal authority without him. Henry died 127% 
” EDWARD I, frnamed anks,.:was a; wile and brar 
Prince, but rigid and ſevere. - He firſt made war on the Well 
and having defeated and flain their king Læwellin in battle, an: 


- . 1 


_ - nexed that principality to the crown of England, 1 284. i 


fon Edward, born his year, was firſt ſtyled Frince ef V. s 
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which afterwards became the title of the eldeſt ſons of the kings 
of En land. 18 | 9 8 N 14 5 i 2 ROD 
e- | 3 king of Scotland, e ee. iſſue, ſeveral 
le competitors. appeared for the crown. The chief of theſe wet 


t Robert Bruce and John Baliol. Edward being choſen arbiter 
m between them, formed a deſign of ſubjecting that country to 


e. the crown of England. With this view, he determined in fa- 
of vour of Baliol, whom he afterwards treated rather as à vaſſal 
Js than a king. This provoked Baliol to revolt, and to form 
n- an alliance with the king of France, which continued for ſo 
on many ages aſter. warren wanted this pretext.” He led * 
to an army into Scotland, and defeatsdd Baliol ; who timidly ſab- 
the mitting himſelf to Edward, and refigning to him his crown, * 
was conducted a priſoner to England. He then forced the ; a 
age, Scots to acknowledge their ſubjection ʒ and barbarouſly deſtroy- _ 
ap- ed or carried off all the monumenis of their hiſtory ; partiou- 
the larly a famous ſtone on which their kings uſed to be crowned, 


d which is ſtill to be ſeen in-Weſtminſter-Abbey.—Edward 
next engaged in a war with France. The Scots taking advan. 
tage of his abſence, made an effort to recover their liberty 
They were chiefly animated to this by WILLIAM WALLACE, 
a perſon of the moſt heroic valour, who defeated the Englin 
in repeated engagements. His ſuceeſs raiſed the jealouſy of - 
his countrymen. In a battle with Edward, near Falkirk, 
Cumming, the moſt powerful nobleman in Scotland, deſerted 3 
him, which determined the fate of the day. At- laſt, by the "408 
treachery! of à friend, called Monteith, Wallace was betrayed - «3 
into xg (hap of Edward, who, moſt ungenerouſly, put him'to 
death, at London, as à traitor. All Scotland now ſcemed to 
be reduced ; but Robert Bruce, ſon to Robert the competitor 
for the crown, making his eſcape from the Engliſh court, again 
rouſed his countrymen to aſſert their independence. Being op- 
A by Cumming, he flew him with his own hand. Von 
ing this, Edward, tranſported -with rage; made os 
determined, to 


s for a fifth expedition againſt; Scotland, BE 
uſe his own expreſſion, to deſtroy it from ſea to ſea; but he was 
prevented by death, ig.. bf EA A FRIEND 
- EDWARD I. firnamed- Carnarvon, was à weak impru- 
dent prince, and a ſlave to favourites; firſt ta Gaveſton a fo- 
reigner, and after he was cut off by the barons, to Hugh Spen- 2 
fer, a young nobleman, who met with the ſame fate. Edward — _ 
for ſome time diſcontinued the war againſt the Scots. But in "2 
the year 1314, having led a numerous army into Scotland, he 
received a memorable defeat at Bannockburn, near Stirling s 38 


upon her huſband. 8 
in Berkley caſtle, where he was cruelly murdered, 1328. 

. EDWARD III. was at firſt kept under the controul of 
Mortimer and his mother; but he ſoon ſet himſelf at freedom, 
Mortimer was publicly executed for his crimes, and Iſabella 


in right | 
thoſe of England, with this motto, Dieu et mon droit; God 


— 


Fiftory of England. 
after which King Robert Bruce carried the war into England. 
Ifabella, daughter to the French King, Edward's queen, en- 


810 


tering into a criminal connection with Roger Mortimer, and 
by his aſſiſtance having formed a party in England, made war 
took him priſoner, and ſhut him up 


confined for life. Edward laying claim to the crown of France, 
of his mother, quartered the arms of that country with 


aud my right. At Creſſy, he defeated a ſuperior army of the 


. after a 
the bor 


French under their King Philip, chiefly by the walour of his 
fon EDWARD.. called the Black Prince, from the colour of 
his armour, only ſixteen years of age, 1346. He took Calais 
car's ſiege. During his abſence, the Scots,  ravaging 

of England, were defeated by his Queen Phi- 
LaPPA, and their King David taken priſoner. Edward, upon 
his return, inſtituted the order of the Garter, with this device, 
Hom ſoit qui mal y penſe, Evil to him ho evil thinks, 1350. 
The war with, France being renewed, the French, although 
more than double the number of the-Engliſh, received a dread- 
ful overthrow at Poitiers, where John their King, and his ſon, 
were made priſoners by the Black Prince, who added to the 
glory of the victory, by his generous behaviour after it, 1356*. 
Edward was not fo fortunate towards the cloſe of his reign. 


" The Black Prince, after he-had. reſtored Peter the Cruel to the 
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throne of Caſtile, was ſeized with a conſumption, which cut 
him off, 1372. England was exhauſted by fo many fruitleſs ex- 
peditions, 'The provinces in France revolted. The King him- 
ſelf was enſlaved by a miſtreſs, Alice Piers z which loſt him 
the confidence of his ſubjects. He died 137). 

In this reign the woollen manufactory was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
England. John Wickliffe firſt began to preach againſt the a- 
buſes of Popery. His followers were called Wiclliſſtes or Lollard:. 

RICHARD II. fon to the Black Prince, ſucceeded, when 
only eleven years old. During his minority, the French in- 
ſeſted the coaſts, burnt Portſmouth and ſeyeral other places; 

he evening aſter the battle, he ſtood by che king of France while t 
ſppper, and ſhewed him every mark of reſpet. When they made their entry 


into Londos, the Prince of Wales rode on a little black nag, by the king of 
with coſtly 


and 


France's fide, who was mounted on g ately white courler, adorned 
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and the Scots ravaged the borders. The rigorous exaction of 
a poll-tax raiſed an inſurrection, which began in Efſex, and 
was headed by one Ball, a prieſt, and Walter, a tyler, hence 
called War TyLeR. The inſurgents marched to London, to 
the number of, 100,000, where they committed the moſt hor- 
rible exceſſes. They maſſacred the primate, the chancellor, and 
a great number of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages. The 
young king had the courage to go out and hold a conference 
with them. Walwerth, the mayor of London, who accom- 
panied him, was ſo offended with the inſolence of Tyler, that, 
not reflecting on the danger he incurred, he ſtunned him with 
a blow of his mace; and Philpot an alderman, riding up, thruſt - 
his ſword through his body. The king and his attendafits muſt _ 
inevitably have periſhed, if Richard, al ough only ſixteen years 
of ages had not, with amazing preſence of mind, allayed the 
fury” of the mob, by offering . himſelf as their leader, and 
promiſing to grant what they defired. Their principal demands 
were, that all ſlaves ſhould be ſet free, and that all commonages 
ſhould be open to the poor as well as the rich. But this promiſe 
was not kept to them after they diſperſed, many of them 
being executed without mercy, which greatly alienated the af- 
fections of the people from the king; and his imprudence and 
trannical behaviour procured him the enmity of the nobles.— 
He ee baniſhed his couſin Henry Duke of Hereford, on 
occaſion of a quarrel with. the Duke of Norfolk ; and on the 
death of his father, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, fourth 
ſon to Edward III. confiſcated his eſtate; on which account, 
vhile Richard was employed in quelling an inſurrection in 
Ireland, Henry, now Duke of Lancaſter, landed in Yorkſhire, 
where he was ſoon joined by Percy Earl of Northumberland, 
and upwards of 60,000; men.—Richard was diveſted of the 
crown, and ſome time after periſhed by a violent death in Pom- 
let caſtle, Jan. 1400. K | | 
Thus began the conteſt betwixt the houſes. of | York and 
Ei which ſome years after deluged the kingdom with 
ood, | | 8 


HENRY IV. had ſeveral conſpiracies formed againſt him, 
Which he ſuppreſſed with great ability, but tarniſhed his ſucceſs 


acited to revolt by Owen Glendour, were ſubdued, The 

dots likewiſe commencing hoſtilities were defeated ;\ and the 
tir apparent to the crown of Scotland, afterwards James I. in 
us way to France, being taken by the Engliſh, was detained 
a priſoner by Henry, | e 5 


by putting to death many of the nobility. The Welſh being 


| mandy; and of che other pro 


n nue of Engin 


© - | ©, In this reign, the rights of the Commons in parliament, 


| and 
the form of their elettion, were firſt aſcertained, William Saw. 
2 and a few others, the ſcholars of Wickliffe, were burut 


ba ys The uſe of great guns was introduced into 
| 5 were uſed at the battle of 
: Crete nry died, anno 14 


- HENRY V. while Prince — Wales, had been guilty- of ſe. 
e ee I, He had affronted à judge on the bench, Gir 
William Gaſcaigne, who ordered him to priſon. But upon his 
aeceſſion to the throne, he diſmiſſed all his former companions, 
The perſecution againſt the Wickliſſites was continued; and 
to ſtrike the greater terror, O/dcafile Lord Cobham, among o- 
there, was given up to the clergy, who put him to death with 
the tortures. — taking advantage of the infani. 

ty of Charles King of France, and 2 —— in which that 

. country was invelycd-by the factions of he Duke of Burgun- 
; 2 and the Duke of Or Orleans, demanded the reſtitution of Nor. 
vinces formerly poſſeſſed by the 

_Englith ; which being refuſed; he landed an army of near fif 

_ thouſand men at Havre-de-Grace, Aug. 21. 1415, and my 
Hlarſſeur after an obſtinate defence. But his troops being preat- 
; 2 diminiſhed by diſeaſes and fatigue, he had crofled the 

ö „and was returning to Calais, when he was overtaken 
by the French army, at leaſt four times his number, near the 
elle of Agincourt. Henry, however, by the falour of the 
e e „ gained 2 complete 

ory, Oct. 28. 

+ © Afterwards, Dre himſelf with che Duke of Burgundy, 
and marrying Catherine the French king's daughter dy Iſabella 
| 1 was declared regent of France during the life- 
ume of Charles, and heir to the crown after his death; which 

appointment was ratified by the pariiament of Paris. 'The 

| Dauphin was excluded on account of the murder of the Duke 

- of Burgundy, who was killed at an interview by ſome of his 
attendants, to revenge the aſſaſſination of the Nuke of Orleans 
The Dauphin's affairs were ſaved from ruin by the ſeaſonable 
aſſiſtanee of ſeyen thouſand Scots, under the command of Feb 

Stuart Earl of Buchan, who keying oh defeated and flain Henry's 

brother, the Duke of Clarence, at Beauge in Normandy, wa 

made Conſtable of France. Henry himſelf, while proſecuting 

— 9 =_ cut On a pleuritie diſorder, in the thirty- 
age, 1422. Charles VI. of France died 


f W and was 3 — 1 e ene Charles 
"HENRY 
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© HENRY VI. ſucceeded his father when only nine months 


old, and ſome years after was crowned King of France: at 

Paris. The Dule of Be his uncle, was appointed Pro- 

tector of England, and the Duke of Gloutefter, his brother, to 
yern in his abſence. Bedford carried on the war in France 

For ſome time with great ſucceſs, and ſubdued the greateſt part 

of that om. At laſt, being obliged to raiſe the of 

Orleans, when he was on the point of taking it, by Jas d Are, 


or the Maid of Orleans, affairs on a ſudden took an unfavour- 


able turn. The French, animated by this wonderful woman, 
whom they believed to be inſpired, were every where victo« 
rious. A ly to her prediction, ſhe crowned, che French 
King at Rheims. But afterwards having fallen into the hand“ 


of the Engliſn, ſhe was by them cruelly burnt at Rouen 2 2 5 


roereſs. Bedford, who had always conducted himſelf witk 
the greateſt valour and prudence; dying, amo 1336, che Eng- 
liſh were in a ſhort time diſpoſſeſſed of all their conqueſts, ex- 
cept Calais, notwithſtanding the brave efforts of Talbot Earl of 
Shrewſbury to/ ſupport Dr TIE eee e, 
Henry having reached the age of manhood, diſcovered the 
ſtrongeſt marks of weakneſs and incapacity : at times he was 
ſubject to fits of madneſs. He married Margaret ? Anon, 
woman of great ſpirit and abilities, but ambitious and revenge- 
ful. By intermeddling in the adminiſtration of government, 
ſhe incurred the hatred of the nobility. The Duke of Tork 
now began to afſert his right to the erown. / He was deſcended 
from Lionel third fon to Edward III. fo that he had à prior 
elaim to that of Henry. The enſign of Vork was a White roſe, 
that of Lancaſter a red. The two parties came to an engage- 
ment at St Alban's, where York was victorious, and the Ki 
taken priſoner, 1455. An accommodation was now agre 
upon; but the war ſoon broke out afreſh; The King's army 
was again defeated near Southampton by the Earl of Warwick, 
the moſt powerful nobleman in England, called the King- ma- 


ler, and Henty once more made priſoner.” But che Queen / 


having collected an army in the north, gained a complete vie- 
tory over her enemies at Wakefield. The Duke of York' was 
lain in battle; and his ſon, the Earl of Rutland; murdered 
by Clifford in cold blood. The Duke's' hea# was fixed upon . 
the walls of Tork, 1460. The Queen gained a ſecond Upon þ ; 
over Warwick at St Alban's, in confequence' of which her hul- 
band was again ſet at liberty ; but Edward the young Duke of 
York, ſupported by Warwick, was Preparing de revenge bis 
father's death wich redoubled feveritt .. 


rous monareh with his gauntlet, Whereupon 
of York, and the Duke of Clarence, the King's brothers, 
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- EDWARD IV. was proclaimed King at London, 4th 


- March 1461. He gained a complete victory over the Queen's 


forces at 'Towton in Yorkſhire, after a bloody battle, in which 
near forty thouſand on both fides are ſaid to have fallen. Mar- 


garet fc with her huſband and ſon to Scotland for protection. 
ge War 


now took down the head of his father from the walls 
of York, and put up the heads of the conquered generals in 
its ſtead. - Margaret made another effort to- retrieve her affairs, 
but without ſucceſs. Her huſband once more became a cap- 


tive, and ſhe, with difficulty, made her eſcape with her ſon 
to Flanders. Edward falling in love with Elifabeth Wood- 


ville, widow to Sir John Grey, married her, while Warwick 


Was negotiating a match with Bona of Savoy, fiſter to the 


neen of France ; on which aecount Warwick, thinking him- 
{elf affronted; and being otherwiſe ill uſed by Edward, deſert- 
ed his cauſe ; and attacking him by ſurpriſe, made him a pri- 
ſoner. But Edward making his eſcape, and raiſing forces, 
obliged Warwick to fly to France. There becoming reconciled 


to Margaret, he returned at the head of an army, - obliged Ed- 


ward to fly to Holland, and reinſtated Henry on the throne. 


But Edward being ſupplied by the Duke of Burgundy with 


and a few troops, returned to England, and being join- 
ed by his partiſans, fought the battle of Barnet, in which 


Warwick was defeated and flain, 1471. He ſoon after de- 
fſeated Margaret at Tewkeſbury; where ſhe herſelf was made 


iſoner, together with her ſon Prince Edward, a youth of - 

t nineteen, who making a ſpirited anſwer to a queſtion put 

to him by the King, was ſtruck on the mouth by that barba- 
Richard Duke 


baſely diſpatched him, unarmed, with their daggers. Richard 
is ſaid alſo to have murdered King Henry VI. a few days after 
in priſon. * Margaret was ranſomed by Lewis XI. King of 
France, and ſurvived her misfortunes only a few. years. Ed- 
ward exerciſed horrible cruelties on his enemies ; at the ſame 


time devoting himſelf to riot and debauchery. He died, anno 


1483, in the forty-ſecond year of his age. NOD 
During theſe diſturbances, printing was firſt introduced at 


London, anno 1451, by-Caxton, a merchant. | 
_ » EDWARD, was about thirteen years of age when his fa- 
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ther died. He was put under the charge of the Earl of Rivers, 
brother to the Queen. But the Duke of Glouceſter being de- 
clared Protector of the kingdom by the privy council, and ha- 
h of Bran upd ont Hlafinghs got 
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King and his brother the Duke of Tork into his power; and 
by the aſſiſtance of the Duke 22 um, uſurped the 
crown. The two princes were aſſaſſinated in che Tower, 2 

few months after their father's death. The parliament, as 
uſual, ratified the right of the moſt powerful. . 

RICHARD III. called Crouch-back, did not long enjoy the ' 
reward of his crimes. Buckingham, diſguſted at his neglect, 
determined to ſet up. Henry Earl of Richmond, deſcended from 

the houſe of Lancaſter, as his rival. But his intentions being 
diſcovered too ſoon, he was taken and beheaded. Richmond 2 
however ſtill proſecuted his claim. Having received ſome troops — 
from Charles VIII. of France, he landed on the coaſt of Wales 1 
with only 2000 men; but was ſoon joined by a conſiderable 
number of the Engliſh. A battle was fought at Boſworth near 

Leiceſter, in which, by the deſertion of Lord Stanley with 

7000 men, Richard was defeated and flain, 22d Auguſt 1485. if 
By his death the race of the Plantagenet kings became extinct, - * 1 3 
after having been in poſſeſſion of the crown 330 years. Thus | ; 
alſo ended the conteſt betwixt the houſes of York and Lancaſ- 
ter, which had laſted for thirty years, and in which above 
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ith 100,000 men are ſaid to have loſt their lives. . We 
in- HENRY VII. was grandſon to Owen Tudor, who married 
ich Katherine the widow of Henry V. He was deſcended from the 
de- | houſe of Lancaſter by his mother. But his title to the crown ' - 
de was not without exception. He married Margaret daughter to ; 
2 Edward IV. and thus united the right of the houſe of York to 
put his own. Henry was a wiſe prince, but jealous of his autho- 
ba- rity. He humbled the power of the barons, and made many 
uke uſeful laws for the encouragement of commerce, and for pro- 
ers, moting the happineſs of his people. His tranquillity was for 
ard ſeveral years diſturbed by two impoſtures ſet up bp ene- 
fter mies, Lambert Simnel, who perſonated the Earl of Warwick, 
of ſon to the Duke of Clarence, whom Henry had confined in 
Ed- the Tower; and Perkin: Warbeck, who pretended to be the 
ame Duke of York, brother to Edward V. They both fell into 
nno Henry's power. Simnel continued to enjoy a mean employ- 
ment in the King's ſervice during his life; and Warbeck, at- DP 
d at Mas ar x make his eſcape from the Tower with the innocent 
|  EarLof. Warwick, they were both put to death.” | 2 
s far Arthur, the King's eldeſt ſon, eſpouſed Cathetine of Arza- 
vers, gon, ſiſter to Charles V. who. brought him a great dow-ey and 
de- dying in a ſhort time, ſhe was, by a diſpenſation from the 


OED 


ba- Pope, given to Henry his brother. Margaret, the King's eldeſt. . 
; the daughter, was married to James IV. of Scotland, The chief 
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weakneſs of Henry was his too great love of money, which led 
dim to do many arbitrary things. Epſom and Dudley were the 
inſtruments of his exactions. When he died, anno 1509, he 
left in His treaſury 1,800,000 l. an immenſe ſum for thoſe times 
His parſimony is thought to have prevented his becoming maſ- 
ter of the Weſt Indies, as Columbus offered his ſervices to him, 
before he applied to the court of Spain. Henry however made 
amends, by encouraging Sebaftian Cabot, a native of Briſtol, 
who diſcovered the main land of North America, 1498. 


HENRY: VIII. aged 18, began his reign with promiſing ap- 


28388 but 2 in the end a capricious and cruel tyrant. 
He diſſipated the treaſures amaſſed by his father with a fooliſh 
Epfom and Dudley were executed to gratify the 
people. During the greateſt part of his reign, Henry was di- 
refed by Carpinar WoLstr, who gained his favour by the 
maaneſt compliances, but behaved to others with the moſt ar- 
rogant haughtineſs. Ambitious of becoming Pope, he pre- 
valled on the King to take part in the — PE continent, 
as ſuited his own aſpiring views, or gratified his reſentment, 
without any regard to the intereſts of his country. While 
Henry was abſent on an expedition inſt France, in which 
He gained a victory in what was called the battle of the Spurs, 
from the rapidity of the enemy's flight, the Scots making an in- 
road on the borders, were defeated by the | Earl: of Surry at 
Flowden, and their King, James IV. lain, with the flower of 
the Scotch nobility, gth September 1513. 
The Reformation having be 
\ Luther 1518, Henry wrote a book againſt him, on which ac- 
| 8 received from Pope Leo X. the title of Defender of the 
Po Roe 8 ; 

Henry falling in love with Anne Bullen, one of the maids of 
ueen, began to expreſs ſcruples about the law- 
fulneſs of his marriage, and therefore applied to Pope Clement 
VII. for a divorce. The delays he met with in this proceſs 
for fix years occaſioned the fall of Wolſey, who being ſtripped 

of his immenſe power and poſſeſhons, died of grief, 1530. At 
laſt the divorce being. finally refuſed him, from fear of the Em- 
peror Charles V. Catherine's brother, Henry reſolved to ſepa- 
rate himſelf altog from the church of Rome. His mar- 
nage with Catherine was diſſolved, and that with Anne Bullen 
_ Confirmed by Cranmer, a perſon of great worth and learning, 
ho was made Archbiſhop of Canterbury for his ſervices in 
this affair, 292 Upon this Henry being excommunicated by 
the Pope, by the authority of parliament aboliſhed the Papal 


1 


been begun in Germany by Martin 
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power in England, and ſuppreſſed all the monaſteries, to the 
number of 645, together with the colleges and religious houſes z 
by which great revenues were procured, but at the ſame. time 
many — tt reduced to poverty. The King being declared 
| head of the church, drew up a certain form of belief in fix ar- 
ticles, called the Bloody Statute, filled with various inconſift- 
encies, which all were required to embrace; and ſuch as re- 
fuſed, whether Papiſts or Lutherans, were committed to the 
flames. Many of both deſcriptions ſuffered. | To 
Anne Bullen having loſt the King's affections, was upon 2 


ſight pretence condemned and executed, May 19. 1536. 0 
Her daughter Eliſabeth was declared incapable of inheriting the 5 
crown, as Mary the daughter of Catherine had been before. » 
- The very next day after the execution, Henry married Jane Sey- 
e mour, who died the year following, after having been delivered 
- of a ſon called Edward. His next wife was Anne of Clever, 
e- whom, on account of diflike, he ſoon diſmiſſed; and then 
u, mag Catherine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk, who 
ty being convicted of criminal conduct before marriage, was be- 
headed, with ſeveral of her relations. His la wife was 


Catherine Parr, a widow, who narrowly | Eſcaped being 
brought to the ſtake, for her religious opinions. Henry's 
cruelty increaſed with his years. Few "yy paſſed without 
ſome dreadful execution, brave Earl of Surry was put to 
death without a crime being proved againſt him; and his fa- 
ther was to have ſuffered next day, but was ſaved by Henry's 
own death, who died of corpulence, and an ulcer in his leg, 
28th January 1547; | e „ 
In this reign the Bible was firſt printed in Engliſh; Wales 
was united with England; Ireland was created a kingdom; and 
Henry took the title of King of Ireland. 3 
EDWARD VI. was nine years old when his father died. 
His uncle Edward Seymour Earl of Hertford, created Duke of da- 
merſet, was made Protector; who, by the aſſiſtance of Cranmer, / 
completed the reformation in religion; not, however, without 
ſeveral inſurrections. Having marched into Scotland, to compel 
the Scots to give their young Queen Mary in marriage to Ed- | 
ward, he defeated them with great ſlaughter in the battle f | 
Pinkey, and with little loſs on his own fide. He was prevent- "eo 
el from improving his victory, by factions raiſed againſt him _ 2, 
by his enemies at home. At the head of theſe was his own 55 
brother, the Lord Admiral, who was tried for his crimes, and 
beheaded, chiefly at the inſtigation of Dudley Earl of Warwick, 
iterwards Duke of Northumberland, by whats machinations, 


ſome 
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fame time after, che Protektor himſelf was firſt diveſted of his 


power, and then beheaded, 1551. Northumberland being 
thus placed at the head of affairs, having married his ſon to 
Lad 81 Grey, (niece to Henry VIII. by the Ducheſs of 
Suffol his youngeſt ſiſter, firſt married to Lewis XII. of 


France,) a young lady aged ſixteen, of ſurpriſing accompliſh- 


ments, prevailed on Edward to make a will, ſettling the ſuc- 
.  cefſion on her, in preference to his own ſiſters Mary and Eli- 
ſabeth. Edward died of a conſumption, 6th July 1553, in the 
| ſeventh year of his reign. He is ſaid to have diſcovered ami- 
able 27 erh and to have made ſurpriſing progreſs in learn- 
ing for his age. Northumberland cauſed Lady Jane Grey to 
be proclaimed Queen much againſt her own inclination. But 
the people roſe in different parts, in favour of the rightful heir, 
and Northumberland was deſerted by his own ſoldiers. 
MAR was declared Queen with the general concurrence of 
the people. Northumberland and the Duke of Suffolk were 
beheaded, and, what moved particular compaſſion, Lady Jane 
Grey, and her huſband Lord Guildford Dudley. 
15 had promiſed to her adherents to leave religion as ſhe 
found it. But ſhe ſoon violated her promiſe. Popery was re- 
ſtored, and the laws againſt heretics renewed. Such as did not 
comply with this change were committed to the flames. Hooper 
' biſhop of Glouceſter, Ridley biſhop of London, Latimer bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ro- 
gers, Saunders, and Taylor, eminent c „ with many 
others, ſuffered with aſtoniſhing fortitude. Gardiner biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and Bonner biſhop of London, were the chief 
promoters of theſe ſanguinary meaſures. Cardinal Pole, the 
Pope's legate, and nearly related to the Queen, was againk 
them. . 2 | | 
Mary eſpouſed Philip King of Spain, as furious a bigot a 
herſelf? who W ; pe 


her in a war with France, in which 
Calais was taken by the Duke of Guife. Grief at this loſs, 


and other mortifications, ſhortened the Queen's life. She died 
of a dropſy, 17th November 1558, in the forty-third yeat 
of her age. Weakneſs and bigotry were the cauſes of her 


. ELISABETH was twenty-five years old when ſhe ſucceeded 
her ſiſter. She was poſſeſſed of ſurpriſing abilities and great- 
neſs of mind, but naturally arbitrary and ſevere 5 not amiable 
as a woman, but illuſtrious as a queen. She was particular 
remarkable for diſguiſing her own ſentiments. During 

former reign ſhe had been confine! on account of her religion, 
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| ind was in danger of ſuffering for it. While' in alis; ſhe 
: roved herſelf, * by ſtudying the langu -and ſciences. 
When raiſed to the ne, ſhe reſtored the Proteſtant religion, 
b and eſtabliſhed that form of worſhip which is ſtill retained in 
f the Church of England. Philip of 5 her ſiſter's huſband, 
5 aſked her in marriage, but was rejected. Various other 
8 matches were afterwards propoſed to her, none of which ſhe 
. ever choſe to accept. Elifabeth was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
5 her political ſagacity and diſcernment, which enabled her to 
L ſurmount the many difficulties with which, upon her acceſſion 
A to the throne, ſhe was ſurrounded. She aſſiſted the Proteſt- 
5 ants in Germany and France, aided the Dutch in their revolt 
It inſt Philip; and by fomenting the troubles in Scotland, 
5 ined the rb direction of affairs in that coun- 


try. In ſhort, during the whole of her glorious reign, ſne 


of may be ſaid to have maintained the balance of Europe. She 


re was fortunate in the choice of her miniſters, Cecil and Wal- 


he ſingham, but not ſo in her favourites, Dudley, created Earl of 
Leiceſter, and Devereux Earl of Effex. Although not hand- 
he ſome, ſhe was vain of her perſon, and fond of flattery. Her 


1 memory is chiefly tarniſhed by her cruel and unjuſt treatment 


191 of Mary Queen of Booth 0 having fled to — for 


per tion, was confined to priſon for op, pond years, and then be- 
TH headed for being concerned in Babington's conſpiracy, whack | 


Ro- was formed-chiefly to procure her freedom, 1587. 


any Philip having long determined to invade England with his . 


hop whole force, in 1588 ſent againſt it a powerful armament, 


hief called the Invincible Armada, which beine defeated by the 


the Engliſh fleet under Lord Howard and Sir Francis Drake, was 


inſt afterwards overtaken by a ſtorm, ſo that few of the Spaniſh 


ſhips recovered their 


ports. 
ot 2 Some years after, Howard and Eſſex ſent on an 'expe- | 


. dition againſt Spain, took and —— city of Cadiz, 
o- as ſhips in the harbour, 1596. 257 
OW The Iriſh having rebelled under the Earl of Tyrone, were 
year ſubdued by Lord Montjoy, 1603. 

Elſabeth died 24th Maxch 1603, of a deep melencholys: « oc- 
caſioned, it is ſaid, by remorſe for the death of Eſſex, who had 


* 


edel Fg executed for treaſon, With her ended the Houſe of T ue 

Er In this reign, the Eaſt-India Company was firſt eſtabliſhed 3 5 

-ularlf Sir Francis Drake and Cavendiſh failed e the globe ; and 
the 
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ftmhority, and often harangued his parliament on this topic; but 
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At this-time flouriſhed 8 Shakeſpeare and Spenſer; and 
alſo Francis Bacon, Lord ron the father of modern or 

ental philoſophy. : 

JAMES I. and VL of Scotland, Alben dd from Margaret 

to Henry VII. ſucceeded. | He aſſumed the title of 
King of Great Britain. He attempted to unite the two king. 
doms together, but without ſucceſs, owing to the jealouſy of 
the Engliſh. A plot was formed by ſome Papiſts to blow up 
the King and Parliament, called the Gunpowder plot, but 1 it was 
0 happily diſcovered, Nov. 5. 1605. - 

Thats maintained peace with his neighbours during the 
whole of his reign. The kingdom continued to increaſe in 
trade and opulence. A ſpirit of freedom began to be diffuſed 

among all ranks, eſpecially among thoſe who did not conform 
do the Church of England, called Diſſenters or Puritants, 
James entertained high notions of his prerogative or regal au- 


they were not diſpoſed tamely to yield to his pretenſions. 
Hence aroſe continual jarrings between them. James's affecta- 
tion of learning rendered him the object of ridicule; and his 
partiality to favourites, hom he choſe for the moſt frivolous 
accompliſhments, expoſed him to contempt. His firſt favou- 
rite was Nobert Carr, created Kat! of Somerſot; and after him 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
' Being diſappointed in his ſcheme of matching his 15 Charles 
to the Infanta of Spain, he agreed to his marrying Henrietta 
of France, whom Charles had privately ſeen, in his romantic 
expedition to Spain with the Duke of Buckingham 
__ | Eliſabeth, the King's eldeſt daughter, was married to the 
*  Hleftor Palatine, who being elected King of Bohemia, was, 
by the Houſe of Auſtria, 5 only expelled from thence, but 
a alſo from his hereditary dominions. 80PHIA, cheir daugh- 
ter, married the Duke of Hanover; from 3 our preſent 
_* royal family is deſcended. James was much blamed for not 
' - affording more effectual aſſiſtance to his ſon-in-law. He paid 
rticular attention to the improvement of Ireland, and — 
by ſome he is ſtyled the Iriſb Legiſlator. James died 27th 
March 162 5, aged fifty-nine years. 
- CHARLES. ſucceeded to the crown in favourable eircum- 
| ſtances. But being ae 4 wr by his father with a high ſenſe 
of his hereditary N right, as it was „ and 
wanting to ale 7 in yt arb manner, he loſt the affeCtions 
of his ſubjects. The — refuſing to grant him ſup- 
Plies, he extorted 3 from the people by force, under the 


name 
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name 6f bang or bene volencet munopoliet, | tonnage and poundage; 
dr a tax upon merchandiſe, {fip-mo Kc. Such as refuſed 
were imptiſoned, or otherwiſe  puniſhed:' Jon HAMPDEN; a 
ivate gentleman,” unwilling to ſubmit to à tax not authoriſed 
by parliament, being rated for ſnip-monby only at twenty ſhill- 
ings, | brought his cauſe; before the court of exchequer, where 
it was tried with great ſolemnity; but he was caſt. Bucking- 
ham, who had adviſed theſe meaſures, was affaſſinated at Porti- 
mouth by one Fulton, an Iriſhrofhcer, from à private grudge; 
zs he was about to embark on an expedition for” the relief of 
Rochelle, A. 1628. N 25 <1 $66: vents a nN 
After this, Charles was chiefly ſwayed by the advice | 
Laònd, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Thomas N untuortb, 
Earl of Strafford. His attempting to introduce the Engliſh li- 
turgy into Scotland excited that nation to rebel, 1637. The 
Scots forming an aſſociation, called the ſalemn league and cove- 
nant, raiſed an army for their defence under General Leſſy. 
Charles marched againſt them; but finding his troops not dif- 
poſed to fight, concluded a treaty with the Scots, and return- 
ei eo England: Aug. 163. $10 bo PETR 
This treaty: was not long obſerved. The Scots, ſtimulated 
by the malcontents in England, again took up arms. Charles 
therefore prepared for war. In order to raiſe money, ſeveral 
uditrary taxes were exacted with great ſeverity; but theſe 
proving inſufficient, Charles was prevailed on to call a parlia- 
ment, eleven years after he had diſcontinued it; but the Com- 
mons not complying with his requeſts, he ſuddenly diſſolved its 
His neceſſities however increaſing, by the Scots invading Eng- 
and, and ſeizing on Newcaſtle- and other places, he was again 
obliged to aſſemble the parliament. It met Nov. 1. 1640, and 
rom its long continuance was called the long parliament.” The 
Commons began with petitioning for a redreſs of grievances, 
viich was granted them. They then proceeded to impeach. 
drafford, and ſome time after Laud, who were both condemned 
ad beheaded. The biſhops were deprived of their feats in the 
Houſe of Peers. The Star Chamber, and High Commiſſion 
court, were aboliſhed.” The King going to Scotland, Auguſt 
1641, was attended by a committee of the Commons, ho 
night be ſpies on his conduct. Hy 
g this a favourable opportu- 


The Papiſts in Ireland, thinkin 
lty to revolt, roſe in different parts of the country, and maſe, 
hered a great number of the Proteſtants. | 


The King returned from Scotland 5th November, where he 
aan 


lac made every reaſonable 


conceſſion. 
„ 
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| . | 
treaſonable. correſpondence between ſome leading members or 
. parliament and the Scots, he gave orders 8 Lord 
embolton, and ave commoners, P ym, Hampden, lles, Haſle- 
Figs and Strode ;- and next day came to the Houſe of Com- 
mons to ſeiae them himſelſ, but they had eſcaped a ſew mi. 
nutes before his entry. Whereupon a proclamation was iſiued 
for ending them. The train-bands of the city were 
raiſed for their protection; and the mob became ſo dangerous, 
that the * Royal family were abliged to remove from 
London. The King, now ſenſible of his .raſhneſs, ſent a mel. 
ſage to the Commons, that he deſiſted from his proceedings a. 
Rainſt the accuſed members, and promiſed for the future not 
to infringe their privileges. But all offers of ſatisfaction were 
rejected. Soon after the parliament made a requiſition, that 
the Tower ſhould be put into their hands, and that Hull, 
Portſmouth, and the fleet, ſhould be intruſted to perſons of 
their chuſing. Even this, although with great reluctance, wa 
_ complied with. But when they next demanded that a militia 
ſhould be raiſed, and that the parliament ſhould. have the no- 
mination of the officers, the King poſitively refuſed it. This 
put an end to all further treaty, and both had recourſe to 
arms. The people were divided into two factions. The fa 
vourers of the King were called Cavaliers, thoſe of the Parliz- 
ment, Round Heads. The war was carried on for: fix years 
with great animoſity, and with, various ſugceſs.. The generals 
on the ſide of the parliament were, firſt, the Earl of Eſſex, the 
Zari of Manchefter, and Sir W. Waller ;: after them, Lord Fair- 
fax, his-ſon. Sir. Thomas: Fairfax, and OLiver CRouweLL, the 
ſon of a private gentleman. at Huntington, originally intended 
for the law, who had ſome years before attempted to leave the 
kingdom upon a principle of religion, but - was prevented by 
the King's officers: Under the King, his nephews Prince Ru- 
diert and Maurice, ſons to the Elector Palatine, the Ear! if 
Lindſey Sir Marmaduke Langdale, the Marquis of Newcafitt 
and the Marguis of. Mentroſe:'in Scotland. The King fir 
crected his ſtandard at Nottingham; and the two armies met 
at Ragebill in Warwickſhire, 23d October 1642. Both ſide 
claimed the victory. In the firſt campaign the King was, up- 
on the whole ſucceſsful. The two moſt eminent men on each 
fide fell, LORD FALKLAND and JOHN HAMPDEN. 
During the winter, the King ſummoned à parliament 1t 
Oxford, to counteract that at Weſtminſter. He imprudently 
waſted. in negotiation that time which be ought to have em. 
 Ployed.in action. The courage of the parliament 2 
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increaſe with its loſſes. They were chiefly animated by a ſpirit 
of religion. The Scots were invited into England 7 — | 
aſſiſtance; and to make their union the more So pletes, tht 
Engliſh partiament took the folemn league and covenant ; E. 
opacy was aboliſhed, and the Preſbyterian form eſtabliſhed. 


— this time arbſe a new ſect, called dependents, ho 


diſclaimed all dependence om the civil power with TrelpeQ: to re. 


matters. 
The firſt great diſaſter the King met with war i 
moor, near . under N n ny ten —— 


The King, El ns it See- to ſuſtain a yer at Oxford, 
formed the fatal reſolution of leaving that 4 in diſguiſe, 


1, and returned into their own country. The n | 
by the arts of Cromwell, conſiſted chrefly/ of —— | 

mel 92 ſſeſſion of the King's perſon by force; and mt 

ng 2 parliament ſuch members as did not favour 

* the authority of thoſe who remained, called the 
Rump arliament, —— and condemfied the King, 
and then beheaded him at Whitehall, 3oth January 1643838. 
The ſurviving children of Charles were, Charles, and James 
Duke of Tork; Mary, eſpouſed to the Prince of Orange, and 

mother to "William, afterwards King of England; an 'Hen- 
netta Maria, married to the Duke of Orleuns, whoſe daughter 
was married to the kin of Sardinia. ae - FLA 
COMMONWEAL After the aac 'v Charles, the 
commons voted the office "off King, and the Houſe of Peers, to 
be uſeleſs, and therefore aboliſhed them. The Duke of Ha- 
nüton and Lord Capel, who had levied an army for the reſief 
of the King, and had been defeated near P „ and taken 
priſoners by Cromwell, were executed. Cromwell was fent 6 


Lord Lieutenant into Jechand: where the Marquis of Ormontl, 


bring concluded a treaty with the Papiſts under O'Neal, hail 
proclaimed Charles II. Cromwell ſoon over-ran the greateſt 
part of that co putting to the ſword every garriſon that 

made refiſtan 8 On this account he flew at Drogheda to | 
number of three thouſand. '” Charles II. being —— 
de Scots, Jie 1656, — from. 
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Ireland, where Jreton, his ſon-in-law, and Ludlasu, were left 
to complete the conqueſt of that country. Cromwell defeated 
the Scots at Dunbar with great ſlaughter, 3d September 1650. 
Charles having advanced into England with what forces he 
could collect, Cromwell, leaving General Mont to finiſh the 
reduction of Scotland, came up with him at Worceſter, and 
gained the moſt complete victory he ever did, 3d September 
165 1. Almoſt the whole royal army was either cut to pieces 
or taken priſoners. The young King, after the moſt aſtoniſf- 
ing eſcapes, and aftervenduring the greateſt hardſhips for forty. 
one days, at laſt got ſafe to France. Cromwell returned in 
triumph to London. And thus the whole Britiſh dominion 
were brought under ſubjection to the parliament, which now 
was compoſed only of fixty or ſeyenty obſcure and, illiterate 
The parliament were offended with the Den by the re- fre 
_  ception they gave the exiled loyaliſts ; one of whom had aſlaſl- 16 
nated their envoy Doriſiaus, for having been among the judges 0 
who condemned the late King. War was therefore declared bir 
againſt that republic; and it was maintained on both ſides with rat 
uncommon vigour. Seven bloody engagements were fought Clo 
by ſea in little more than the compaſs of a year; in the laſt of had 
led 
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which, the Engliſh, under Blake and Monk, gained a fignd 
victory. Van Tromp, the famous admiral of the Dutch, was ni 


ridge his authority, went to the: houſe ; and having turned han 
1 and the 

ö act 

1 


land as a conquered province, and Monk ſent to govern it. on | 
. Cromwell gave peace to the Dutch on equitable terms chie 
War being declared againſt Spain, Blake carried the terror d Peri 
Io Engliſh, name oyer the whole Mediterranean. Admire Du 
Len and Venables were ſent againſt Hiſpaniola ; but failing in bout 


king; but apprehending the dan 2 
e offered to. him py his and 


1 * 0 


13 
—— # C - 


\ Hilory:of Eoglnk uns 


were formed againſt his life, which, wich wonderful ſagacity; 
5 he detected and ſuppreſſed. But ſtill he found himſelf. un- 
0, happy; and he paſſed the end of his days in anguiſh and ter- 
he ror. He died 3d September 1658, the anniverſary day of ſome 
the of his greateſt ſucceſſes. Richard his ſon was appointed to 
ind ſucceed him; but wanting his, father's abilities, he was ſoon 
ber obliged by the officers; to reſign his power, and afterwards lived 
ces in retirement to a good old age. The officers reſtored the 
iſh. Rump parliament; but finding it unmanageable, they again 
ty diſſolved it, and choſe General Lambert as their leader! In 
| in the mean time, MONK in Scotland, with the concurrence of 


long Fairfax and others in England, having expreſſed a diſapproba- 
now tion of the conduct of the officers, the nation ſeemed to be 
rate threatened with a return of former convulſions. But by the 

| artful, management of Monk, who led his forces to London, 2 
re- free parliament was called, which reſtored the King, 1ſt May 
Taſſi- i860 CCC 
dyes Wer ARLES II. returned to London 29th May, being his 
lared birth-day, aged 2 He behaved at firſt with 13 
with ration,, and was chiefly directed by the counſel of Hyde Earl of 
ught larendon, the chancellor, whoſe daughter the Duke of York 
alt of had married; but his indolence and love of pleaſure afterwards 
ſignal led him to intruſt the management of, affairs/to'unworthy-mi- 
, wa WW niſters. Theſe were called the CABAL, from the initials'of their 
to 2. names, Ci ford, Aſly, afterwards. Lord Shafteſdury, Buctbing- 
urned 


bom, Arlington, and Lauderdale, Little attention was paid to 


|, and n who had, loſt, their all in the King's cauſe. An 
| act of indemnity was; publiſhed; in which the regicides, as they 
| Lord Bl were called, or thoſe-who had condemned the late King, were 
{ with excepted. Ten of them ere executed. Epiſcopacy wag re- 
eanclt ſtored 3, and thoſe who did not conform, were deprived of their 
mberz lings, to the number of 2000, - 24th: Auguſt 1662. The 
„But King married the Infanta of Portugal, chieſſy on account of 
3 who her great fortune. He bad no children by her. A War was 
0 Eng: undertaken againſt the Dutch, which, after much bloodſhed 
it. on both ſides, was concluded by the peace of Bra. The 
terms, chief admirals on the fide of the Engliſh were, the Due of 
rror df Vert, Prince Rupert, Montague, and Mond, now created * 
dmiras A Duke of Albemarle ; of the Dutch, De Rupter and Tump“ A. 
ling in bout this time, a plague: raged through the nation- At Lont 
ey wer don it was ſucceeded by a fire, which reduced a great part of 
> made that city to aſhes, 2d, September 1666. Wr; 03.06 SHR 141:944)> - 
cron Although the parliament were more liberal in granting mo. 


Rey, to Charles than $0 any of his predeceflors, - * | 


s m uu 


gaſity and diſſipation always involved him in difficulties. This 
made him ſubmit to receive a penſion from the court of France, 
who drew him in, without any juſt cauſe, to engage in a freſh 
war againſt the Dutch, which had nigh proved fatal to that re. 
public 1672. This raiſed great murmurs through the nation, and 
deſtroyed all confidence between the King and his parliament, 
An at was made to exclude the Duke of York, as being 


= Papiſt, from the ſucceſſion. To forward this ſcheme, one TI. 


aut Oates, a worthlefs man, gave, as it is ſuppoſed, a forged ac- 
ans pay rs formed by the Jefuits to murder the 
ing, and introduce „ afterwards called the Popsfo plu. 
In conſequence of which, d Stafford, and ſeveral others, 


Were executed, profeſſing their 'innocence to the laſt. Ano. 


ther plot was ſoon after hatched, to counteract the former, call. 
ed de Meal. tub plot. The torrent againſt Popery ran ſo high, 
that the Duke of Tork was obliged to retire beyond ſeas 1679. 
This ferment was thought to be excited by the arts of Lord 


| Sbafteſbtiry; who had been diſmiſſed from his office at court, 


of the Duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to the King. At 
Kft Charles, offended with the violence of the Commons, dif- 
ſolved the parliament, which for that time was held at Oxford, 
with a fixed reſolution never to call another, 28th March 1681. 
The Duke of York was recalled; and ſent as his -_— high 
commiſſioner to hold a parliament in Scotland. From this time 
Charles ruled in the moſt arbitrary manner, fining and impri- 


ſoning ſuch as he thought moſt violent in their oppoſition. 


The doQtrine of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance was every 
where publicly maintained. "Various ſchemes in defence of 
freedom were formed. A confpiracy was detected, in which 
ſome of the moſt illuſtrious perſons in the kingdom were con- 
cerned, called the Rye-howſe plot, from a houſe'on the road to 
New Market, which belonged to one of the conſpirators; where 
ſome of them propoſed to affaſſinate the King. Among others 
Lord Rus and Algernon Sidney, both illuſtrious for their vir- 
tues, were condemned and executed on very defeckive evidence, 
1684. The King died 6th February 168757. | 
Jans I. had beet! bred a Papiſt by his mother from his 
ancy, and was Rrongly bigotted to his principles. He pro- 
miſed, however; in parſiament, to maintain the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion. > The Duke'sf Monmouth, having landed in the weſt of 

„ e nd commer King by his followers; but being 
defeated at Sedgemore, near Bridge water, he was afterwards 
taken and beheaded.” The Earl of Argyle, his friend, ſhared 
the ſame fate in Scotland. The King's troops, under r 
; : | 25 Tt, 


* — 


— 


this the. — method in n intro 
duce Popery. For which purpoſe the moſt arbitrary me 
were purſued. James was chiefly directed by the ad 
Peters, a Jeſuit, and a furious bigot. Seven of the ich 
having refuſed to read, after divine ſervice, a declaration 
liberty” of conſcience, and for ſuſpending the _ laws: al 
non-conformiſts, were ſent to the Tower. Being 
their trial in Weſtminſter hall, they were acq ed Be chew 
jury, which occakioned incredible — Jane 1688. In 
this ſituation of air, people "thei on  Willkam 
Pe of Orange) who kad nianidd Mary} he King diet | 
daughter. He anded at Torbay, th November 1688, wick 
about 13, 00 men; but ſuch was the terror of Jeffreys execu» | 
, tions in thoſe parts, that at firſt very few joined him. Having 
5 remained for ſeveral days (at Exeter), he at laſt to de- 
"> ſpair of ſucceſs, when he was joined by ſeveral perſons of dic. 
At tinction, and the whole country foon after flocked to his ſtandard. 
. Among the reſt, the Princeſs Anne; the King's favourite daugh- 
ter, and her huſband, Prince George of Denmark, went over 
91 to him. The King, deſerted by all, ſent his Queen and 
fon to France, whather he himſelf ſgon after pars 95 0. 
advice of his prieſts and French emiffaries.  ' 25 5 
James having thus deſerted the throne, he mee e 
* Princeſs of Orange were declared by p parliament joint ſove- 
2 11855 13th February 1689. This * called the 1 ol U 
WILLIAM III. and MARY. were Khewiſe acknowledged i in 
Scotland, where Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed, and Preſbytery re- 
ſtored. The greateſt part of Ireland, con6fting. of Roman Ca- 
tholics, adhered to King James. A ſmall party of Proteſtants, 
atimaicd by Warxzn, their miniſter, defended Londonderry 
2gainfſt his forces, with wonderful bravery, for above three 
months, bete 26. oP mee eee ſiege, after the loſs of 
9ooo men. 22 having received ſome troops from France, 
landed at Kinſale in Ireland, 22d May 1689, and was received 
a Dublin with great joy. The ctuelties/ exerciſed on the Pro- 
—_ 2 this _ He was defeated William, at the 
z 1 July 1690 ; whereupon n embarked 
for France. His * a ſecond dit — by Gene- 
nl Ginkle, in a bloody battle at Augbrim, 13th July 1691. 
By the reduction of Limerick, about three months aſter, the 
e was completed. A yu amneſty and 
| ety: 
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; ; 
* 
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liberty of conſcience vas granted to the Iriſn, The hopes df 
James of recoxering his cron were entirely annĩhilated by de | 
deſeat of the French: fleet under Zourwille, by Admiral Ruſs), fr; 
igth July 1692 The French admiral's ſhip, the Ring Sun, ; 
and ſeveral others, were butnt within fight of King James, and Q 
ofthe army; which was aſſembled to make a deſcent upon d 
4 gland. This unfortunate; prince died at St Germain's in 
France, õth September n, aged ſixtyreight. King Wil- 0 
lam died not long aſter, by a fall from his horſe, aged fifty- ar 
two, 8th March 1702. His Queen, Mary, had died of the Or 
{mall-pox, 28th December 1694, without children. Her ſi- tre 
ter Anne ſucceeded. | he tw e e 19 po e724 21 A 
I he great object of William's ambition, during os. whole Ste 
of his life, was to humble the power of Lewis XIV. France, dre 
_ Juſt before his death, he had formed an alliance for that pur- and 
poſe. For moſt part of his reign he was engaged in diſputes the 
0 


With his parliament. He enjoyed more abſolute. authority in 4 
Holland than in England; iſo that it was not without reaſon he ſuc 
Was called Xing of Holland and Stadtbolder of /England, © | Ele 


+; ANNE. carried on the war againſt France with the moſt ver: 

ſplendid ſucceſs, by means of her general the famous DUKE ſhe 

of. MARLBOROUGH, who defeated the enemy in various Get 

| e took many of their ſtrongeſt towns, and brought ( 
wis XIV. to the brink of ruin. In conjunction with Prince Ven 

Eugene, general to the Emperor of Germany, he gained a | 

complete victory over the. French and Bavarians, under Marſhals 

Tallard and Marſin; and the EleQor of Bavaria, at Hock/et or 

Blenheim, on the Danube, 13th Auguſt 1704. About 20,000 

of the enemy were ſlain; Tallard and above 13, ooo were 


” 


eee enum nu nti nd, omen wn : 
The ſame year, 24th. July, Gibraltar was taken by the Eng- 8 
liſh fleet under Sir George, Roo. nl en een 5 184 

In the year 1706, 12th May, Marlbotough defeated the French 1 7 
and Bayarians. under Marſhal Villeroi-and the Duke of Bavaria, Wl lille 
at. Ramillies in-Flanders, nearly with as great loſs as at Blenheim. 


This year the union between England and Scotland was effected, I knd- 
22d uly. Las py Sac hoo tent) nl | : 
9 — eK and Prince Eugene defeated: the French under 


| - the Duke of Vendoſme, at Oudenarde; I Ith July 1708, which 


. NEAT 


was followed by the fiege and reduction of Liſſe, one of the 
3 places in Europe; and at Malplaguet, or Blareignies, WI c:;4, 


ns, under Marſhals Villars and Boufflers, 1th Sep- Suther 

_ tember,1709, with vaſt ſlaughter on both ſides, chiefly on that f _ 
of che Engliſh and their allies. n bud hy Foes : 
wrt > „M ens eo, After BW Crom: 


Hiftory ef "England. 


g After ſo many victories, the King of France began to be a- 
2 fraid fon R ital.. e 1}, FR 
1 The Ducheſs. of Marlborough baving loſt the favour of the 
* Queen, by the art of one Mrs Maſbam, who had been intro- 
_ duced at court by the Ducheſs; and the. chief direction of 
G ublic affairs being entruſted to Robert Harley, created: Earl of 
ON Oxford, and to Se: Jahn Lord Bolingbroke, the command of the 
ty- army Was taken from Marlborough, and given to the Duke 9 
the Ormond, 1ſt January 1712. A peace was concluded by the 
6, treaty of Uttecht, Ath February 1713. The Queen died, 1ſt 
Auguſt 1714, aged fifty. With her ended the line of the 
ole Stewarts, after having ſwayed the ſceptre of England an hun- 
oe, dred and eleven years,, from the acceſſion of James I. 16033 


veral acts of parliament, as being the next Proteſtant heir. But 
KE ſhe had died 8th June, the former year, aged eighty- four. 
7 ho I. died 11th June 1727, aged ſixty-eight. © 
zght GEORGE II. his ſon, died 25th October 1760, aged ſe- 
inct 
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Scree lies between 54 and 59® north latitude, and is 


Log: about 300 miles in length, and from 50 to 150 in breadth. 
It is ſeparated from England by the river Tweed, the Teviot 

ench WI ear erm mn Is | | 

varia, ls, and the river Eſk, It is divided into two parts, north : 

on and ſouth, by the firth of Forth. It is alſo divided into High- 

Qed, lands and Lowlands. „„ . 


inder | 4 9 8 i 4 | © & 1 f 
"Hick Diviſions of ScoTLAND. - 
| * * 15 e by ; L | N f . 6 
f ths Shires, , Shberiffloms, and other 'Subdi ifons. 1 ©Chief Towne, 
aer, Caithneſs, | 3 wick and Thurſo. 
Sep- Sutherland, Sutherland and Strathnaver, . | Dornoch, Tongue. 
hat t 2 . 5 1 N 
mY Rofs, Lewis, Lochbroom, Redcaſtle, Tain, Dingwall, For- 


Ferrintoſh, Ferrindonald, &c. wane 
A {mall ſhire, 4 erbe, 
3 5 


Cromartie, 0 
Shires. 


ws 92 and Weſter Roſs, Iſle 0 
20 
| / 


% — 
*% 


He fes and other S. e. Chief Towns. 1 
» Stra laſs, Sk , Harri | 
3 Dalaas D and men ent. 6 
—.—— W | Nod 
Murray mp ae Elgin and Forres. 
3 1 Boyne, Tran Jak DI 
0Zy, &c. | : Cullen, 
Old and New Aber 
7 * Garioch, Str Strath- Per S 5 deen, 
e, g - 
. 
TOs Forfar, Angus, Montroſe, Brechin, 
Perth, Athol, Gowry, Breadal- ; 
Perth, Monteith, Strathern, F Perth, Dunkeld, 
Glenſhield, &c. SOR IOW 
Part of Fife, a ſmall ſhire, . 
Fife, ; ; St Andrew's, Cupar, &c. 
Stirling A very ſmall ſhire, | — — 4 
,” = » 
Linlithgow, {welt Lothian, $Linlichgow, Barrow. 
F s to 
Edinburgh | 2 — ; E Ep BY - N. lat. 6. 
„„ { Mid Lothian, | W. lug 3. Lech.” 
Merſe or Berwick, Merſe, Lauderdale, [ Dunſe, Lanker. : 
Roxburgh, Tevietdale, Lidfdale, Fuſe, Ty Ink, Let 
Peebles, Tweeddale, 9 
Selkick, ] Etterick Foreſt, ae 
Lanark, \ Clydeſdale, | ; 3 
N | Ninhſaale, Eſkdale, Annandale, 8 Mok. 
„ } Galloway, Eaſt part, 1 Py 
Wi 1 Port- 
Wigton, 4 Galloway, Weſt part, K. wr 
Air, 3 Carrick, Kyle, Cunningham, e b. 1 
R „ Paiſley, 
Renfrew, wed Renfrew, 4 | { Greenec, Pon Out 
Dumbarton, "HED $08 [ 3 


Argyle, Cowal, Knapdale, Kin- 


I, 


| tire, Lorn, with part of the ( Inverary, Camphell- 
| Argyle, Weſtern iſles, Iſla = Mull, ( town. - F 
7 5 Uiſt, Teri, Col, Liſmore, 

- A Sr, 0 * G46 
Orkney, . ile of Or — . near 
IRE <A 9 5 the Meridian of Los 

| | don. 
Late, [Put and Arran, 8880 


near 
Lon; 


laverkeithing, Dunfermline, Queensferry, Culroſs, and Stirling, 


Seothand, 


In all thirty-three ſhires, which chuſe thirty | repreſentatives 1 


to fit in the parliament of Great Britain; Bute and Caithneſs 
chuſing alternately, as do Nairn * Cromarty, and A : 
nan and Kinroſs. 


The Royal Boroughs which cue repeſemaivs re, 


— 8 PIE ae 

Wick, Peck Dingwall, dd? Tayne, | 45% - 

Fortroſe, Inverneſs, Nairn, and Forres, Þ 5 ns 

Elgin, Cullen, Banff, Inverury, and Kintore, ITE Ry - 

Aberdeen, Bervie, Montroſe, Arbroath, and greehin, = | 

Forfar, Perth, Dundee, , and St Andrew' 8 

Crail, Kilrenny, Eafter ther, Weſter Anſtruther, and Pittenweem, 
Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, and Bruntiſland, \ 


ow, Renfrew, Ls and Dumbarton 
on, Dunbar, North-Berwick, Lauder, and Jedborgh, © {js 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, and Lanark, ; 
Dumfries, . Sanquhar, Annan, Lochmaben, and Kirkcudbright, _ * 
Wigton, New » Gallon * and Whithorn 2 - | 
Air, RIO v ere, fþ e and e e 


, | | Ia all, 


* LS | 
I OED.» 


. 


Thi e which eee 
Tweed, at Berwick; the Forth, joined by the Teith ; the Tay, 
_ by the we the South Eſt and North Eſt, near 

ntroſe ; the Dee and the Don at Aberdeen; the Deveron at 
Banff; the Spey ; the Laſſe below Elgin; the Findborn, near 


Forres 3 the n 


On the weſt, the Leven, which runs by Dumbarton; the 
Clyde by Glaſgow ; the N:th by Dumfries; and the Annan. 

The principal Laxes or lochs are, Loch-Ne %, Loch-Tay, 
Loch-Earn, LocheLeven, Loch-Lomond, Loch-Owe, &c. Arms 


of the ſea are alſo called lochs; as Lach- Long, EE can | 


Inverary, &c. 
The chief MounTains are, the Grampian ; | Lammermoer, f in 


Berwickſhire z the Pentland hills, in Lothian, which join thoſe 
of Tweeddale and Moffat; the Cheviot or Teuiat hills, on the 
borders of England; the -Qchi/ hills, in Fife; the Ord, in 
Caithneſs ; the mountains of Hoy, in Grkney. 2 : 

There are ſeveral fingle mountains known by the name of 


Ben or Law ; as Ben-Newiſh near Fort-William in Invernefs- 


ſhire; Ben-Lomond, . North-Berwick Law, &c. 
The IsLawps of Scotland are, the Weſtern _ the Ork- 
neys, and Shetland, | 8 
3 X 2 i 


2 - .Seotland. 
The * of the Weſtern. iſles are, BUTE, ten miles Jong, 95 4 
| yy three or four broad, in which is the caſtle . royal b urgh 14 
of Rornsax, which gave. the title of Duke to the en de ſons > 
of the kings of Scotland, as it now does to the Prince of di 
Wales; and ARRAN, both i in the firth 6f Clyde. 
IsLA, Joka, and SCARBA,, oppoſite to Sonic in, Argyle- an 
ge lere 
MULL, twenty- four tA long, _ in 3 laces 28 7 
broad, ſeparated from Morven and Ardnamurchan by "i 5 = 
row ftrair-called the Sound of Mull.” Weſt of Mull are, STAF- 
FA, famous for its ſubterraneous hall and ſtupendous pillars; M 
| JONA, 1, or I COLUMB KILL, anciently” thi ſeat of weſ⸗ Di 
tern learning, and the burying · place of ſeveral kings of Scot. "20 
land, Ireland, and Norway, the veſtiges of which {tilt remain, me 
norch of tis, Tyrr#e or 77 erif, Col, Rum, &. 
Skx, 40 miles long, 30 broad ; welt. of which, LEWIS Y; 
and Hark1ts, 100 miles long, 14 broad Nox ru Uisr and 
-,SourTn Utsr. "Welt of this, at a conſiderable . is the 28 
\ ſmall iſland ST Kit DA Or Herr... "OP pla 
trir 
Pay 


5 


The ORKNEY iflands, about 30 in number, are ſeparated 

From Caithneſs by the Pentland firth, which is dangerous to 
mariners from the rapidity of its tides. The largeſt iſland is da, 
Pamona, 24 miles long, and about brad; in which are M, 
* Kirkwall and Stromneſs, and on the de of 4 ſmall loch called kc 
Stenner, the remains of a Druid templee.. 1 
The SHETLAND iſlands are about 46 in number. The one 
largeſt is MaisLaxn, 60 miles long and 20 broad; in which its 
are Larwick aud Skallotuay. Near this the Dutch, i in the ſum- Kill 
 "Imer-ſcaſon, employ a great many boats'in-fiſhidg.-- -/ - Dre 
The Carts of Scotland are diſtinguiſhed by the names of tifu 
| Head; Nefs, or Mull; as Dung /by-heud, 8 * 110 7 Noe 


| ' Cantirey' 'M ull of TEN e ee 5 hall 
LoL AS FE ONE IE gay h 

2 3 Wore” Low 
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16% w. long. from Fairhead on to Miſſenhead ſouth, ture 
* Clear, near 300 miles long, and about 10 broad. Its c 
Was little known to the Romans, Who called it Hiberrio, ling j 
vernia, Fuverna,” and Jerne; which laſt reſembles its _ 

name Erin or lar in, W 8 a n country. 
r 


e- 


ancient 88 are rep nted 455 839 wy ar been very very 
fayage, Strab. iv. p. 20 acitus ſays, th oil, the cls | 
15 f e e ind penis of the 5 dine, of frel vn, 
differed little rom thoſe. 0 f Britain, Agric. 24. 


It is divided into four err * ers Longer, Huge, e, 
and Cennaughr. J M4 d l quo! eee 
1. 5 8 — . counties, 1 1 gakl. 


Dene, Aunrim, een, Monaghan, Fermanagh; 4 Ca- 


vat. 


4 cid, N72 counties, KR E Meath, "Wi 
Meath, 0 \ King's Conte, Beer 5 ah. Kildare 
Dublin yg Caterlagh, 2 rd, Killenn n. 
. Aol ent, fix counties, aterford, Cort, Kory, Lia: 
moths Tipperary, Clare. ron. ill: * ln 50 | 
4. Fe five Counties, Gau, Refommany Hoy, 
Shiga, Leitrim,” T ; LY 
The chief towns re; Dontan, n. lat. PR = W. long. 6 


25.3 Cork,. Waterford. 15 moſt of the counties, the principal 
Poſe are of the fame name. Beſides which, there ar in An- 


2 ee ee . Donaghadee, pppolite" to 
Port Patric 


about e1 tales diſtant; in.Louth,, Draghes 
da, Dundalk ; in Eaſt M 7 Navan. in Weſt Meath; 
Mullingar,,. Atblane; in 55 ewry, Drogore, Hil Meme, 


&c. 


The chief rivers are, bp SH ANNON, lich Tins 8 


one hundred and fifty miles, forming many beautiful Jakes in 


its progreſs 3 its navigation is ſtopt by a ridge of rocks ſouth of 
Killalo in Clare; the Boyne, which runs into the Iriſh ſea at 


Drogheda; the LH. ek runs through Dublin into a beau- 


tiful bay below that city; the Barrow, joined by the Suir and 
Noer near Waterford ;, Blackwater, which runs into Y 
hall bay; Lee, at Cork ; and Bandon, at Kinfale.* - e 
Ireland abounds in lakes or loughs,. the chief of which art 
Lough Neagh, Lough Earne, Lough Derg, the lake of Wunde 
remarkable for its romantic ſcenes, Kc. They give this W 
alſo to gulphs or inlets of the ſea; 3 a8, Tan Sully 
Foyle, near which is the famous * See Lough . 
Tus, Lough Strangford, «ge 
Ireland in general is a level countzy, abounding i in rich 5 paſ- 


ture for cattle. it is ſaid to breed ng 1 78 N ere 
Its chief mountains are thoſe of Morne, in Down, Car- 


ling ford, north of Dundalk; the mountains of Wicthw,. not ; 


far from Dublin ; thoſe of Tiperary, Kerry; and Drone. 
T;0 — of Ireland are 3 mw two millions, s 
2: 


Ll 


- 


EY : 1 
; a Y * 
m_ * — — —.⸗ ä —— * 8 A 
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- | : 


- "kr tenths of whom at leaſt are MEAL EN b. Ronin Catho- 
=. es, 2 ** the eſtabliſhed religion be the Church of Eng. 

= . *of the families of rank are deſcended from thy 

liſh 3, a e or of 3 many from the Scots, 

of whom are Preſb 

3 are in Ireland fo ur archbiſhopricks, Armach, Dublin, 


e aden, Meath, Kildare,” Ce Der. 
* Waterford, Killalo, Down, Clogher , Limerick, 8 
Kimore, Ba Kilala, Cloyne, Le Leighlin, Clonfert, Raphoe, | 


U e 
l univerſity, ee Triny Colle, at Dub. 
"The conſtitution of the Iriſh government is Similar to that 
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| rn Weg as in” and, conſiſts of 2 
of Lotds and Commons. The number of the'Commons 

- ; AD : 2 hundred PI ; ; 
RE, th Tiere uſed to be a liberty of e 
5  Judicature, as in Scotland, to the Britiſh kouſe of Peers; but 


dis wark of fu jection was removed by che abolition of what 
- r 
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Lance is honda on the notth | the agli 9 Alpe 
and the Netherlands; on * eaſt by Germany, Switzer- ous 
| „and Italy; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean and the ow 
Aj 5 mountains; and on the weſt by the of Biſcay; nom 
between 42 and 51 north lat. R un 
Ion. about 600 miles in length and $00 in breadth. - toth 
© GAELA ANTIQUA. — Gallia was named by the Ro- driat 
þ | mans Gallia 7. ranſalpina, or Ulterior, which alſo comprehend- fror 
ed Flanders, Holland, Switzerland, and part of Germany. It ſeas, 
G 

Aqui 

e 

the 


Was called by che Greeks Galatia,-and the people Galate. lt 

_ was named Comàta, from the inhabitants wearing their hair 

„Which the Romans wore ſhort; and the ſouthern part of 

- ity e from the uſe of Ty . which | was no 

Wt FL the Roman als, - 
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wplied to the lake formed at the mouth of it, ſuppoſed to be : 1 


and the Rhine. 


The" chief rivers: of Gaul 258 Jop Ins, th Rhone, :a 5 
very rapid river, joined by the E Arar, Saone, a renfarkable- : 


nver; at Lyons, and Arles and Avignon by the Bu. | 


 entia, Durance, very rapid and ſtony. 2 


GarUMNa, the Garonne, joined by the F; Do- ä 
dogne, which runs into the Bay of Biſcay by a broad mouth, + 
has now a communication with the Mediterranean by the 2% | 
canal of Languedoc, the work of Lewis XIV. carried, at an 
immenſe expence, for more than an hundred miles, over hills _ 
and vallies, CE at one place through a mountain. „„ > 
laces, rr my oined by the Elaver, Allier; Sraping; | (+> 
the Seine, joined by Marabns, Marne; Sauins, called W x 3 
afterwards 5 the Somma; ScaLnis, Scheld, +54: ͤĩ 
Rnzenvs, the Rhine, joined on the fide of Gaul by the. +l 
M gu oſelle ; and the My * Maeſe or _ equa 45". 
. eee ee — 
ert the Leck, and the 1/el. two firſt unite 3 „ 
| was formed by 3 eut by the amg 
of Druſus from the Rhine to the Ball. tals, Hel. 28 for ; awed Fc We 
ral miles, and was called Flevus, or Py Wed name is alſo. © 3 


3 The ancient mouth of the Rhine, which ran 
paſt Lugdunum, Leyden, is ſaid to have been choaked up wih 253 
land. en the Leck was formed, is uncertain. 73+. 7: 
The chief mountains are, Cebanna, the Cevennes in Langue 1 
doc; FO gg che Vauge or Voſge, between Lorrain and Al. 
face 3 Jura, between Switzerland and Burgundy; and the 
Abet, Alps, which ws divided into Alpes maritime ; Cutis, 
one of the higheſt ridges, now Mount Cenis; Grece, ſo called 
from the paſſage of cules, Pennine, Rhetice, Norica, Pan- 
nonice, and Fulie, extending in the form of a creſcent for two 
hundred and fifty miles, from Monaco on the Mediterranean, 
to the Sinus Flanaticus, Carnero, a bay of Liburnia, in the Ha- 
driatic. The Alps are the higheſt ground in Europe; and 
from them rivers riſe which run into the Euxine and e : 
ſeas, the gulfs of Lyons and of Venice,  - + 
GALLI was inhabited by three great nations, the Celte, the. ; mo 
12 and Belge, Lifering | in thei eir cuſtoms and language. £m E 
e Celte were by far the moſt conſiderable, extending from - +8 
the _ and Marne to the Garonne. This "name aneien tig 
| 5 included | 
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| kiehided' the whole of Gail, and was likewiſe applica to ſeve. 


ral other countries, to Which they ſent colonies, to Spain, Bri- o 

* tain, Germany," & c. They were called Galli By the Romans, 2 

Ron Aid Cane by a the Greeks. About a hundred ears before the 12 
I Chriſtian ra: the "Romans, under 3 777 fuctouting the 


5 ; | people of Marſcilles and the Xduans, allies, carried 
=» | ee 1 t6 Gaul, i became maſters' 70d territo 5 on the 


3 wth of the Rhone, to which 'they 125 the name of rovincia. 

. f e entire conqueſt of Gaul was re 5 to the 274 vai arms 
| of Julius E 

by Auguſtus divided Gaul Into four i r Galli 


Narbonenfis, Aquitanita, Celtica or e i; elpica, 
$ 39% 1 to the Tock Poe 4 a * 
. PROVINCIA ROMANA, or Gallia Narhonenſir, ex- 
tended from the Py renees and che Cevennes to the Al; S, along 
the ſea, and from thence up he Nope de to the Laus manu, 
5 the lake of Geneva. © 
The chief ſtates and 0 were, 1 nid Nan- 
- Tuates i—Geneva ; Vienna, Vienne, on the Rhone; Cularo or 
Gratianopolit, Grenoble: SEDUNi—Sedanum, Sion: VERAGRI,— 
 Oftodurum, or us, Martigni in the Valais: NM e 'Caturige,, 
: 3 Tricorii, and Segalauni— Valetitia, * Valence: Cavi- 
. | RE8—Ar athſo, Orange; Avenio, 8 55 5 
7 © SALYES, or -jti, or ii. Aque Bextie, Aix, founded by 
Beating Calvinus, who conquered” the Sales 3" ' Moſfitia, Mar- 
ſeilles, founded by a colony from Phocæa, a city of Tonia in 
A Afia; the people, Mass11. ENSES, long retained the polite man- 
= NETS of the Greeks, Strab. iv. p. 181. Eaſt of this, on the 
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ſea coaſt, Telo Martius, Toulon; Forum Juli, Frejus; Ant- R 

Pelte, Antibes. On the Rhone, relate or um, Aries. Nan 

* Meſt of the Rhone, Vorck Ang comic and HzLVn— SSM 
=  - 9Nemauſus, Niſmes, Where are a Roman amphitheatre and Cape 
8 _aquzduct almoſt entire: Vollen TEcros sog: — NARB⁰ dene 
=. MarTrvs, Narbone, the capital of the province; Agatha : To- T 
 _ LOsaTES=> Tohfa, Thoulouſe, 'on the ae en ger t 
f 1 Rouſſilon. | | were 

wg AQUTTANIA, from the- yes to the 1 and ] 

Chief States: South of the Garumna, TABEILI, Biturige, Ts 

6 Viki ſei, Vaſates, Eluſates, Auſcii, Convenæ Burdegala, Bour- are tl 
deͤeaux, on the Garonne; Aquæ Tarbellz, Acqs, on the Aturu, ſey, 
Bn” - Adour Climberris or -um, Aux, or Augh. W 
North of the Garumna, Saxrones—1cul; bo I uleme; ile, 

= _ eialimuite, Saintes, on the river Carantonus, or . 7 
1 che 8 near the mouth of which is the iſland Liiarun ful ft. 


Oleron, 


* 
vs 
G 


| | TOs: I 
4 Oleron, and north of it the iſle of Ree, ** ofite to Ports 


1- Santonum, Rochelle : Picrones—Limonum, Poitiers : Brro- 

5, RICE CUBI—Avaricum, Bourges: ARvERNI—Gergovia, ſitu- 

he ate on a mount; Augu/tonemetum, Clermont: Lemowices; . 

- Petrocorii, 8 » 3 — 2 and Vellayi— 

- Augufteritum, Limoges; Veſona, Peregueux ; Unellodunum, 

he * 41114 Ciel or Lugdunenfis, according to the 

ia. arrangement of Auguſtus, extended from the Liger to the Se-. | 

ms quina and Matrina. PE 2, wed — + 
Chief ſtates and towns: SEGUSIANI—Lupdunum, Lyons, at = 

lia the conflux of the Rhoſne and Arar, founded by Munatius — 

ca, Plancus, after the death of Julius Cæſar: ADvi—BibraFe or _ 


Auguſiodunum, Autun, Noviedunum or Nevirnum, Nevers: 
ex- Maxon —Algſ or Alexia, Aliſe, the taking of which by 
ong Czfar finiſhed the reduction of Gaul: SENGNES.—Agendicum, 


zer to the mouth of the Sequana, was called Ax MoRica, as it 
were ad mare, in Celtic, ar mer, near the ſea, now Bretan 
and Normand 1 5 ; | 2 i 3 
In the bay the country of the Qſſinũ and the Lnelli, 
re the iſlands of Sarnia, or - mia, Guernſey, and Cz/area, Jers 


mus, Sens; Autriſhodorum, Auxerre: TriCagsts — Auguftomana, - 
oyes : MELDI — Jatinum, Meaux: Paris——utetia, 1 
lan- Paris: CannuTEs—— Autricum, Chartres; Genabum, Orleans 
0 or Durecafſes, or Druide, Dreux, a ſeat of the Druids : Turo- 2 
I— NEs — Ceſarodunum, Tours. AnDEs, or. -di—Andegavus,, or f 
igen Julioma gur, Angiers, at the confluence of the Meduana, Maine, I 
AV A- Ledus, Little Loir, and Sarta, Harte, which run into the Lis 
ger: AULERCI, Cenomarini, Diablindi, and Eburovices —Me: = 
| by dalanum, Evreux : Lxxovn, at the mouth of the Seine, and * vl 
Mar- Biducafſes, whoſe town was of the ſame name: UnELLi—4- A 
ia in launa, Cherburg, near the Cape, now called, La Hogue ; As- 2 
man- RINCATZ, Or -tui—Abrincatarum oppidum, called alſo Ingena, 6 
| the now Avranches, „ . 3 
Anti RHEDones—Condate, Rhennes ; Nannetts— Condivienum, F 
Nants : VeneTt—F/indana, Vannes: /CoUrtosoLITz and Os | 
vil I:MII—Portus Brivates, Breſt, near the Promontorium Gobæum, ; 
an Cape St Mahe ; near which is the iſland Uxantes, Uſhant, and 1 
ARBO Sera, Sain. Eaſt from this, Oletum, St Malo. . 2 
: To- The country along the ſea- coaſt, from the mouth of the Li- 3-2 
JONES A 


uriges, 


Bour- 


[turus, ſey, both now belonging to Britain. . 
Weſt of the mouth of the Liger is the iſland Vindilis, Belles 
deme; lie, , )))] 
ntclu, . 4. GALLIA BELGICA contained a great number of powers | 
liaru!, ful ſtates, 3 FO” N ag e j 


* 
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Jleron, 


538 WV 
HeLveT11, who inhabited the country now called Switzer Ri 


land, divided into four cantons, Tigurenus, Tugenus, Ambro- 7 
' nicus, and Urbigenus, extending from the Lacus Lemanus, or $I 
Lauſanius, the Lake of Geneva, to the Lacus Brigantinus, Ve. Va 
netus, or Conflantienſis, the Lake of Conſtance—Aventicum, R 


Avances; Tigurum, Zurich; Tugium, Zug; Urba, Orbe. to 
Contiguous to the Helvetii were the Rawraci, Tulingi, and La- nal 
tobrigi. : : Ns 
ene now Franche Compte Viſontis, Beſangon, on the 
river Dubir, Doux. Contiguous to the Sequani were the Lin. 
gines and Leuci—Naſfum, Nancy. 5 | 
- The Helvetii and Sequani are ranked in Celtic Gaul by Cz- 4 
. 7 3 
The country along the Rhine, below Helvetia, being occu- 2 
pied by different tribes from Germany, got the name of Ger- diff 
mania; and was divided into Germania ere and Infericr. 1 
GRR NANA SUPERIOR: contained the following ſtates and ite 
towns; TRI BOC I Argentoratum, Straſburg : Newer: gore 


—=Neviomagus, Spire: V ANGIONEs—-Borbetomagus, Worms, . 
and Magontiacum, Mentz: TRR VIII, —Conffuentia, Coblentz, niſhe 


at the conflux of the Moſelle and the Rhine; Auguſta Trevi 
rorum, Trier, at the conflux of the Saravus, Saar, and the 
- Moſelle. Through the confines of the Treviri ran the large 
foreſt Arduenna, Ardenne, from the banks of the Rhine, to 
the country of the Nervii on the Scheld ; about 250 miles 
long, and in ſome places about 100 miles broad: MEDION 
TRICI Divodurum, Metz. | 5 | 
Germania IxnFERIOR——Vpir and Gugerni, or Sicambri 
— Colonia Agrippina, Cologne; Banna, Bonn; TFuliacun, 
Fry; EBuRONEs, Condruſi, Sunici, Tungri—Atuatucay 
ongers; Fons Tungrorum, Spa. 5 : 
The ſpace contained between the Vabalit, Waal, and the 
Rhenus proprius, was inhabited by the Bat#vi, now Holland; 
north of whom were the Caninefates and Friſi. Various & 
ther German tribes were ſettled between, the Maeſe and the 
Scheld ; the winds e Aduatici, Nervii—Camaracum, Ca 
bray z Turnacum, Tournay: Toxandri, who are thought l 
ſome to have inhabited the Iſlands of Zealand. © 
The other ſtates of Belgica were, the Mogini— Ports 
Icciut, or Ttius, from which .Cxfar fet ſail for Britain, tht 
ſituation of which is uncertain :- ATR EBATEs—Nemetacuny 
Arras: AMBIaNi—Samarobriva, Amigns, on the Samer 
Somme: CAaLETEs— Fuliobona, thought by ſome to be Diepp*; 
Carrocmtinum, Havre de Grace: TIO NOONE] 
772 | 3 ; Kouel 


* 
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Rouen, on the Seine: BeLLovaci—— Bratuſpantium, Beauvais: 
VEROMANDUI—Augufia Veromanduorum, St Quins : 'SUES- 
c10nNE8—Noridunum, or Au 4% Sueſſionum, Soiſons. 811. 
VANECTES — Auguſflomagus, Senlis: HEMI — Durocotorum, 
Rheims. The Bellovaci, Ambiani, and Atrebates are ſuppoſed - 
to have conſtituted the Belgium of Cæſʒgar. Some limit that 

name to the Bellouaci alone. | e 


/ i oy 
Manners and | Cuſtoms of the Ancient Gauls. | | 


Gaul, like Britain, when firſt invaded by the Romans, was 
divided into a number of ſmall independent ſtates, { civitates ), 
differing from one another in their language, inſtitutions, and 
laws, Cæſar, b. C. i. 1. Moſt of theſe ſtates were under an a- 
riſtocratic form of government. Several ſtates however were 
governed by kings ; not hereditary and abſolute, but elective, 
and of very limited authority , v. 23. f. 27. Some ſtates had 
ſuch an averſion to regal government, that death was the pu- 
niſhment of any individual aiming at ſovereignty 3 as the Hel- 
vet, who burnt alive thoſe convicted of this crime, from 
which ſentence Orgetorix, who had perſuaded that nation to 
leave their own country in queſt of a better, ſaved himſelf by 
means of his friends and dependants, i. 3. So the Arverni, for 
the ſame cauſe, put to death Celtillus, the father of Vercinge- 
terix, vii. 4. 1 85 „ | 

Kings and magiſtrates were elected, laws made, important 
cauſes tried, and wars declared, in the great council of each na- 
tion, which met at ſtated times, and alſo on extraordinary oc- 
calions, ib. v. 47. /. 54. Tacit. mer. G. 11. When war was 


* The nobles choſe a chief, anciently every year; and in like manner a ge- 
deral for war was elected by the multitude, $treb, iv. 197. Thus the chief ma- 
ziſtrate of the Rdui, called by themſelves VER GOBRETUS, was choſen annually, 
Ceſar, J. G. i. 14. vii. 30. ſ. 32. who during his office was not permitted to go 
beyond the boundaries of the ſtate, 38, vii. 3r. ſ. 33. Another perſon therefore 
was choſen to command the army, is. 35.1. 37. Ny - 

f As the Sequani by Calamantalader, ib. i. 3. the Sueſſioes, firſt by Divitiacus, 
and next by Galba, ii. 4. the\Aquitani by the grandfather of one Piſo, iv. 9. 
12. the Z 2 3 and Cativulcus, v. 20. & 22.1. 24. 26. the Senoner, 
by 3 and his anceſtors, v. 45. ſ. 52. the Nitiobriges by Ollovico, vii. 20. 
31. &Kc. * A | 

t Thus Aunorx excuſed himſelf for having made an attack on the camp 
of Sabinus and Cotta, the lieutenants of Cæſar, Neque id, quod fecerit de opput- 
natione caſtrorum, aut julicio aut voluntate fua feciſſe, ſed coaftu civitatis > SAG 
©55E EJUSMODI IMPERIA, UT NON MINUS HABERKET JURIS IN SE MULTITU= 
do, QUAN IPSE IN MULTITUDINEM, 16. | __ 
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the ſubject of deliberation, all who had reached the age of pu. 
berty were obliged (communi lege) to aſſemble armed; and to en- 
force punctual attendance, he who came laft was put to death, 


in fight of the multitude, with the greateft torture, Ceſar, ib. 


- The common people of Gaul were held in no eſtimation, and 
reckoned almoſt in the place of ſlaves. They could attempt 
nothing by themſelves, and were admitted to no aſſembly. 
Moſt of them, oppreſſed by debt, by exceſſive tributes, or by 
the injury of the more powerful, gave themſelves up into bond- 
age to the nobles, who.exerciſed over them the ſame rights as 
a maſter over his ſlaves, Czar, b. G. v. 12. f 13. 

The reſpectable part of the Gallic nation * was divided into 
two claſſes, the DRUIDS, and EQUTITES or nobles, cavalier:, 
fo called hecauſe they fought on eback, ib. Strabo adds 2 
third-claſs, the BarDs or iv. 198. So. Diodorus+, v. 31. 

The nation of the Gauls-were very ſuperſtitious, {admodum 
_ - dedita religionibut, ib. Religionis haud quaquam negligens, Liv. v. 
46.) and their ſacred rites were much the ſame with thoſe of 

the Britons 9, ee 9. 493- 885 56 8 


Forum hominum, qui aliguo ſunt numero atgue benore, genera ſunt dus, b. 

+ The Druids took care of religious matters, and performed public and pri- 
vate ſacriſices; they. had the charge of the education of youth; judged. and de- 
cided almoſt all public and private controverſies ; and tried and puniſhed hei- 
nous crimes. Such was the reputation of the Druids: for: juſtice, that by their 
I i ſometĩmes even reconciled hoſtile armies. They taught the 
immortality of the ſoul ; but that the world ſhould ſome-time of other be de- 
Uroyed by fire and water, II. 197. The Druids in Gaul enjoyed the ſame 
power, the ſame honour and privileges, as in Britain, ſee p. 492. 

The Zquites or Nobles, when it was requiſite, were all employed in war; 
and in proportion to their rank and fortune, were attended with a. number 
retainers (amba#i) and depencants (clieates.) Ib, Paufanias fays, that each eque: 
or horſeman was attended in battle by two domeſtics (nsr) or ſlaves (Ju 
Whoſe office he deſcribes, x. 19. But Diodorus ſays ſome of theſe were alſo of 

free condition, v. 29. Some noblemen of the higheſt rank were attended by: 
band of men, (emperinngs five hundred) called 80LDURII, who devoted them- 
ſelves to every hazard in defence of their patron; and iſ any thing happened to 
him, they either fubmitted to the ſame fate, or flew themſelves; nor was there 
an inſtance of any one in the memory of man, ſays Cæſar, who, upon the death 
= him "x whom he had yowed friendſhip, refuſed to ſubmit to the ſame fate, 
22.1. 23. | | 5 . 

The Cd whom the Gauls chiefly worſhipped was Mercury, ſuppoſed to 
have been called by che natives M olia, as ſome think, Tbeuib or Teutates, who 
was believed to be the inventor of all arts, to preſide over public ways, over 
ain and merchandiſe. _ Next after Mercury, they worſhipped Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter and Minerva; concerning whoſe attributes, they entertained nearly the 
forme opinion with other nations, i. e. with the Greeks and Romans, To Man 

Yep: ule to confecrate the ſpoils taken in war, Ib. 15. ſ. 16. | 
| he Gauls ſaid that they were all deſcended from Father Dis, or Pluto, and 


' {hxcefore computed time from the number of nights, not of days, 


* 
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The funerals of the Gauls were ſplendid. and expenſive, a. 

+ cording to their rank and fortune, {pro cultu ). Every thing | 

f which was thought to have been agreeable to the deceaſed, was x 
thrown into the funeral pile, even animals: and a little. before # 

1 the time of Cæſar, ſuch ſlaves and dependants as were known 

t to have been moſt beloved, uſed to be burnt. together with 

; 


d them of ib. | ; P 8 
y In the beſt regulated ſtates of Gaul, it was ordained by law, ; 
' that if any one received 2 by report or otherwiſe, 
5 which concerned the public ſafety, he ſhould acquaint the ma- 

giſtrate, without communicating it to any other perſon, The 
0 magiſtrates publiſned or concealed what things they thought 


, proper. It was not allowed to ſpeak about ſtate affairs, but in I 
2 a public aſſembly, ib. 19. 2 3 „5 
I. The nation of the Gauls is repreſented by Strabo as fierce . 9 
and warlike, and prompt to engage, but fimple, and void of ar- LS 
tifice z employing no means to enſure ſucceſs but force and 
courage. Mos they were liable to be over. reached by ſtrata- - 
gems, iv. 198. They were very arrogant when victorious, and 
equally dejected upon a defeat +, ib. 197. Czſar repreſents them 
as fond of revolutions, and eaſy to be excited to war, 5. G. ii. 
10. but apt to be depreſſed by misfortunes 2, ib. 19. ö 
The Gauls are deſcribed by Livy, as of a large fize of body, 
vith long and ruddy hair, C rutilatæ come ), xxxviii. 16. aurea 
caſariet, Virg. En. vii. 659.) the colour of which they impro- 


It, was a cuſtom peculiar | to the Gauls, not 40 bernd their fame to-onmni/ tate. 
their preſence in public, till they reached ap e of manhood, and were fit ta 


var; bear arms, Ib. 17. In contracting marriages, the men added an equal ſum. to 

or what they received from their wives by way of portion; and the longeſt liver 
equet enjoyed the whole, with the intereſt or produce of it, (cum fruftibus ſuperiorum - = 
0 


tenporum,) Ib. 18. The men had the power of life and death over their 2 


ſo of 24 over their children, When any perſon. of rank died, his relations met, | 
by r il any ſuſpicion was entertained concerning the cauſe of his death, his wife was 
hem- 


examined by the rack as a flave, and if convicted of guilt, was put to death by , | © £2 a 


ed to burning, and e kind of torture, B. N 8 
there * They uſed alſo to throw into the funeral pile, letters addreſſed to depart- 
death ed relation, that the deceaſed might deliver them, Dicdor. v. 28. | 


t They uſed to carry the heads of thoſe whom they flew in battle, ſuſpended - 1 


, 


from the necks of their horſes, or fixed on lances, a cuſtom which: Strabo ſays, 


ſed to was common to all the northern nations; and to ſet them up on che gates of 
| who their cities. B. 198.; Liv. v. a6. The ſculls of the moſt diſtinguiſhed leaders 
\ over of the enemy, they. adorned with gold, and uſed as cups. Liv. xxiii--24. 

Mars, 


f. Caſar lays, the Gauls were inſpired wich a contempt of death; by the belief. 
of the ec, 4 of the foul, and its eee A aſter 

death, a doctrine taught them by the Druide, vi. 13. whence Non paventiofunere. 

Callie tellus, Horat. od. iv. 14. 49. So Diodorus, v. 28. lian iays, the Ch 

nere a people the moſt fearleſs.of danger of any in the world, zii. 23. which 
?erizonins uoderſtands of the Germang . — 5 


ved by a certain kind of wafh, Diador. v. 28. and turned it back 

_ _ over the crown of the head to the neck; ſo that, as Dio. 

| us fays, they looked like Pans and Satyrs, ib. whence this 

Whole country got the name of GALLIA COMATA, II., 
I. 2.3 Plin. iv. 17. /.31.; Tacit. Annal. xi, 23. Lucan. i. 443. 

The Gauls and the European nations in general, wore no cover- 

ing on their heads. This was peculiar to the Parthians and eaſ- 

tern nations, to which Martial alludes, x. 72. The Gauls were 

in general of a fair complection, / laFea colla, Virg. ib. 660. 

_ whence ſome derive the name of Galli or Galatæ, from yaa, 


* 
Fo. N * 3 
e "64S at. * 2 


lac ; Which name Paufanias informs us was only applied to them r 

in latter times in place of Celta, i. 3. Diodorus ſays they were fo n 

' calledfrom Galates, the fon of Hercules, one of their kings, v. 24.). 8 
Ide Gauls were a very iraſeible people, and of ungovernable 0 

_ fury when provoked, Liv. v. 37. Their firſt onſet was impe · 8 
 tyous, but when Poke. with ſteadineſs, became languid “. a1 
The Gauls wore gold chains {zerques ) around their necks C 

2 B Fu , K } . | | 

agd on their arms, Ziv, vil. 10. 3 Straß, iv. 197, Alan fays ter ; 

alſo wore crowns in battle, xij. 23.— There was na filver f be 

in Gaul, but rich mines of gold, Diador. v. 23. Strab. v. 190, 3 

_ The nation of the Gauls was fond of. dreſs (pf; *. 
dſeir magiſtrates wore embroidered jcloaths;/ and of different 40 
- evlours, Strah. iv, 197. So. alſo private perſons ) Diadbr. v. ha 
2. &, 304 Fig. An. vii. 05945 Marrellis. xv. 13 hy 25 
.* Corpora iis e animi mages magic quam firms, Liv. V. 44.prima eorum prelis þ ſhi 
goam virorum, ee minus quam lac, 1. 28. 2 uſu Bor bat * ( 

primm impetum, quem fervide iagenio tt caci ird effundunt, ſoffinveris ; fluunt ſudore et 
L. udine a, labant arma: mollia cor pos, * WT 1 15 fd, ve 
.  Sulvls, fit, ut ferrum non admoveas, proflernuant, *xxxviii. 17. 80 Polybius ii. 35. 

; or ii. J. Accuſtomed to'a moiſt and cold climate, Ziv: v. 48. heir bodies 2 
Were unable to bear labour and heat, x. 23. They went always to the public rr 
aflemblies armed, xxi. 20. In battle they were naked above the waiſt, Vue, * 

bie, xxii. 46. A viii. 29. But Diodorus ſeems to reſtrict this to the A · 4 
| b48i, or the attendants of the nobles, v. 29, bf * hae 
- + It was a cuſtom in the public aſſemblies, that if any one diſturbed a perſon The 

i white ing, by noiſe, an e up to him, bid him be. filent; and if Ga 
de refufed, the with his ſwor odd much of his garment as ren- *A 
dere the reſt uſclefs, Strab. iv. 197. 5 oh 1 4 
_ __ --A'diftinguilhing part of the Gallic dreſs was a covering for their thighs, called | Ha 
Race vel Brace, breeches or trouſers, Diadpr. v. 30; Furt. Cas. 80.; Ta- of th 
M bifl i. 0. wide and Jooſe, (laxe, Lucan, i. 430.) ſometimes ſtriped, Gavt 
| © (vicgate, Propert. iv. 2. 43:} and of different colours, reaching below the the ti 
me Saru iv. whence the ſouth part of Gaul was called Gallia Broc- 4-1 
- cata, | Plin, ii." 4.; Mel. ii. 5.; but this part of dreſs was alſo common Neur 
to other nations; as the Sauremätæ or Seythians, and Getz, Ovid, Trip. iii. 10. the f 
4 v. 7. 49. & 10, 34. the Armenians, Juvenal. ii. 69. the V. , people nilelay 
of Germany, Zucan. i. 430. Kc. Mela, ſpeaking of the s having their when 


whole bodies covered, ſays, tchum BRACCATI corpury ii. 2.3 but this word is Looks 
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The Gans lived for the moſt part on milk and feſt; cipy- 


cially pork and bacon. - They had a great number of ſwine, 
hich rh wild in the feds,” and were remarkable for their 
ze, ſtrength, and ſwiſtneſs. A perſon who 2 thein 
without being uſed to it, was in the ſame b. er as gta 


wolf, The wool of the Gallic was gen 
in ſuch abundance, that a kind . Er was 2 
ſufficient not only to ſerve the country f ry but. als 4 
ſupply moſt parts of Italy *, ib. 15 77 2 nal. iz. 30. 
ancient Gauls had no wine of their own produce, but 
made a kind of drink from barley, called Zythur; alſo from a 
mixture of honey and water Þ Diodor. v. 26. The Gauls 


when they ate my fat on the ground, with the ſkins of - 


wolves or dogs 5 read below, ib. 28. ſometimes on couches 4, 
$trab; w: 197. 


Ceſar. v. 42. 


The arms of che Gauls were, a ur. Ve e e, ha nging by a 


= on the right thigh, which wounded only with the edge, 
pay — * mucrone, Liv. xxii. 46.) 3 a ſpear, or lance, 
int a foot and a half long 3 
dared by x rend wth his proper device; a brazen helmet; ſome 
had an iron 5 They uſed a kind of trumpet, that 
gare a dreadful ſound; which, when about to en 2, they 
augmented by the war-ſong, by in 4s and beating on their 
ſhields, Diodor. v. 30.; Liv. Xxvili. 1 | 


thield, ny 


e houſes-of the Gauls were built of boards 
and hurdles, of a round form, * and covered with ſtraw, . 


Gaul being often overſtocked withinha itants, numerous bands 


vere ſent out at different, times to procure for themſelves new 


dto the Gauls, Cie. Font. TT. ; thus, „ieee milftis arcus, i © i 
cel appropeit 4. 17. Bractatæ cognationis daten, the diſprace of your Galke . 
The upper part of the body was covered with a 
bnd of waiſt-coat with fleeves, (che xupedorog, veſtir fiſſtir manicata, wſyve 


relations, Cic. Piz. 23. 


ad pudenda & nates demiſſa,) and over it a lk mantle, (SaGum) 8rab. iv. 196. 

commonly ſtriped, Diodor. v. 30. (virgatis lucent Krenn, Virg. Eu. wii. 6860.) 

They wore a kind of flippers which covered only the fole of the foot, called 
GALLie R, i.. Phil. ii. 30.; Gell. aii. 274 

A garment of this cloth was called Baxvocvevitys, Martial. i. 54. 5. xiv: 128. 

+ They purchaſed wine chiefly from Italy, and were exceedingly fond of it, 55. 

ce they are ſaid to have been invited into that country by the delicious taſte 

of the Italian wities, Lie. v. 33. Viges were planted in the ſouthern parts ok 


* 


Gaul when it was ſubjeRed to the Ronians; not in other rer onzad ; 


the time of Cæſar. 


They were ſerved youg people of both ſexes, below the of berty. 
Near'b Were N which were pots and ſpits, for boiling : Ra re 
the ficſh, ”'The niceſt portions were ſet before the braveſt men, as among the 


ancient Greeks, Homer, paſſin. In the midſt of the entertainment they uſed, - 


when any quarrel happened, to challenge one another to ſingle combat, which 
n ee e Nee e eee 


ſettlements, - 


* 


* 


* 
t 
Mo 7 o 
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X and Cuſtoms of the Anctont Tants. 
ments, Who commonly determined b y augurp, into what 
key ſhould fre der coufe *;\ Lin . J Fin 


we tee Bib we independent of one ano- 
ome one ſtate generally obtained the pre- eminence; 

Bk ituriges, in the time of Camillus, Liv. V. 34. and the 

Aa, . 805 

Before Czfar, the Romans were poſſeſſed of only a very 

' ſmall part of Gaul, chiefly what is now called e Cic. 

Prov: Conf. 13+ 


þ J leaving on 


"hs 


; 8 r ee 3 Theſe poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
/north kaly, called 4 9754 of Germany, Tacit. m. G. 28. 
; Tait. of them 


2 even ky ＋ mingling IN called the country 


or Galatia, Liv. ni. 16. & 17.3 Fain. xx. 2; 
3 Dioder. v. 33. 
Another dody of Gauls, under Brennuz, took and burnt Rome igſelf, Liv. v. 42 


| in. 3, 2219. 3-3 and the Romans ever after, although often defeated 
5 . wich great ter, Liv. vi. 42. vii. 9.—27. 2 L 27.—29. 
t. xx; Polyb: f. 14-—36.z Streb. iv. 185. n of them 
Kun of any other people, 5% l 23, & 35. fo that Cicaro-obferves,” that n 
Jeſs nature bad ſecured Italy by the barrier of the Rome would never 
Dave become the miſtreſs of the world, De prov. Canſ; 4. and they gave the 
| _ ve A e 


e und of the ſame nature with a war in Italy, I. 

viii, 1. N words of Salluſt. Fag. 114. Romani. fic bobuert : 
omnia wirtuti ſus prona g © ; cum, Gallis pro /e e, . At 
A — eh nr rf monde — —.— 
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e — or 
2, m— ee the a ry egy of the Gauls, particularly that tribe of 
d the Bellevaci, Ib. ii. 4. Kc. ; Strab. iv. 1 - then the Yentti, a f. 


r. 


ſtates 
& of the Zhurones, v. 20. Kc. and afterwards of almoſt all Gaul 
„a nobleman of the Arverni, vii. 4. Cæſar, by cruſhing theſe, 
00441090 r were * OY. unou, 


ene 5 n þ 
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| Manners and cini of the Ancient o ws 
The Romans carly formed an alliance vith the, people .of 


Marſeilles, Fah. iii. 95. and under pretext of afſiſting them, 


made war on, the neighbouring ſtates, Liv, xxi. 20, & 26. 


The firſt nation which the Romans ſubdued beyond, the Alps 

2 the Salyes: againſt whom, and the Ligurians, they 
Lr for eighty years, to procure ſrom them a. 

by land i and at raps. ſpace twelve 2 


_— pr may en 4725 7 
. 


— 2 Czar, 


13 3 or Salluvii were 9 by 13 — . 


a. U. 6 e ue > colon rc v 
= own name, be Id, Bauer SEXTLB, gg 


r who 22 it, ell. 55 Cic. Font. 1. 
jen — og of Gaul, which firſt belonged to the Romans, 
called by Cæſar PROVINCIA or Provincia Neftra, i. 1. J. 10. 
ke. after the time of Auguſtus got * name of GALLIA 


Ys * . N en four. y ears. after a.colony was. Be: 


NARBONENSIS, Tarit. Aunal. . 24. or Narkeneghe' Proj 5 


vinciay Plits iii. 4. 
Aden dhe overthrow of the Cimbri and Tautne by "Marius, 


the Gauls remained unmoleſted till they were attached by S. 


ar, Aſter che conqueſt of Gaul, Cæſar and the :ſucce 


* ors derived from that country large ſupplies for their 
Struck with the dreadful loſſes they had ſuſtained, the 


Cause. continued for a conſiderable time ſubmiſſive. to the Ro- 


man gaovernment. But being provoked by the rigid cxaQtions = 
of the præfects ſet over "Gig = ebe to recover their 


i n ee 


3 e opp oppreſſed by r 
er p 


rernors, in common rovinces of the empire, 


nade great progreſe in t pk of civilization. The ſtudy f 
Fuvenal. vii. 16. 
lawyers in the 


coquence. was Jo much cultivated in Gaul, 
lt it furniſhed, en to inſtru the. Bri i 


Flojas aol * FOI air the death of eee : 


40. but. they were ſoon reduced the Germanic 1 
to — rec 5. 45. 46. then under VIN who revolted — 


Nero, but periſhed. in the attempt, Dio, Kili. 232.  Tacit. I. i. x. = . 


wards under various commanders, but without facceſs. The Druids, - wha 


were found to have encouraged theſcinſurreQions, were N 2 N | 


bet.'25. They continued however, for a time after to: have 
R * | 4 
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From whom'the law by whi = . exchided wr "I 
ee Tree e Law. 
Le Nx. es by $3 4 | 

14 wee, Divi6ons of renne 

| ok" | Chief Tow * Provinces. * e 
Bt 25 I Saſcony, | Bayonne. 
: rance, pes N Languedoc, © ebe, 

Troyes. Froence. Aix. 
a, * Rouen. / Pepe, P74 9 
N — 
a Thr ren French Nor It cd To 
Jon. The other 47 e rbours-are, in P. 


* Pls ds aim 12 


: bb vanquiſhed were obliged 
to confer rewards on the viftors, and. to c ſe oratjons in their praiſe. Sac 


EY. 8 or wich their tongue; valeſs they choſe rather to be ſcourged with rods, 
g 


; Ty which Dio ſays was ſtill kept in his time, liv. 32. This 
. 1 to have wes nia Dio ln 4 * to have only e Be ch 
' 


. ” Gallia cauſticos decuit facunda Britanno; ® 7 


Fer XV. 111. Under Claudius the chiefs of the Gauls, | 


ticularly of the AZdui, were choſen into the Roman ſenate: 
had formerly obtained the right of citizenſhip, Tact. 

W x1. 23.—26. which was granted by Galba to all the 
Gaus Plutarch. in 'Galhz.; Tacit. Hiſt. i. 8. The Gauls, 


with 1 liberty „ Joſt that valour for which their anceſtors 
0 reviowned, Tack, Agric. 11, When the Roman em- 


pire 4 invaded py the "ky £455 nations, Gaul was gray 
rſt by the Goths and Viſigoths, Procop, f. then by the Bur- 
Fa Agath. 1. prope princ. and finally conquered by the 


ANKS, a fierce people from on rat — 9 1. _ 


ſed of various tribes, recs, oe 


N b Flare 


30 * eg the exbdied . xi: 20 * 


. as had performed the worſt were forced to out What they bad written with! 


ed in the neareſt fiream, i. e, the Rhone or Arar, Svet. Cal. 20. This ca 
- was celebrated before the altar dedicated to Avguſtus; Liv. it. 137. ber 
„. Juvenal . 44. in the temple decreed to him by the joint conſent of alle 
ates of Gaul, whoſe. names, fixty in number, were inferibed on the an. 
trab. iv. 19%. An dnnual feſtival was celebrated there in the time of a 
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OR ; Harflens; Rouen, Honfleur, Caen, 


was firſt excited by 
whom the — of ſilk was introduoęd. It was after 


burg, = Granville, and Averanches. In 1 
Malo, Brieux, Treguer, Morlaix, Audierne, Port rOrient,” Port 
Louis, or Blavet, Vannes, and Nantz; in Orleanois, Rochelle 
and Rochefort; i in Guienne, Bourdeaux; and in Gaſcony, 


Bayonne 4: in Languedoc, Narbonne and Beſſiers; in Fre- 


vence, Marſeilles and Antibes. 
From theſe ports the French A an Pal ts trade 
l one ſpirit of commerce 
juſtly ſtyled. the Great, under 


wards greatly.encouraged and-improve by famous >" 
a gentlemani. of-Scotch extraction, were 7 6b to Louis XIV.- 
The chief capes are, Antifteur, Barfleur, and La Hogue, 


the Engliſh Channel; Penmark and Quiberon, on the . * | 


Bretany 3 and Portes, on the coaſt of Provence. 
The number of inhabitants in France are coniputed at twens 


Was millions; thoſe in Paris about nine 2 ub ni gr of 


King was ſtyled, His Moft Chriſtian Majefty 
Pope, he Eldeft Non of the jt The King's ER 555 
was called Dauphin, and was declared to be of age when f 

teen years old. ke fo were excluded, from : co, 1 
what is called the 

1 ng of WR 7 the IR 
in Paris; an country V Verſailles twelve miles. from 
Paris; Marli, Fountainbleau, 1 80 Germain, &. 

The eftabliſhed religion in France, till the late revolution, 
was the Roman Catholic, - Proteſtants were not av pri In 
the year 1685, under Lewis XIV, they were obliged to ch; 
their religi on, . country, which is c alted revobing _ 
«14 of ants ; 
his famous edict, ſec to the Proteſtants the liberty 
efing hel relic n, A A. b. 15988. 


There were in A 17 archbifhopricks, 10 4 bithopricks, 8 


750 great convents of monks, and 200 nunnerics. The mo 


ind nuns in the whole kingdom were reckoned above 200,000 ö 


and the reyenues of the c 
upwards of fix millions 8 
The univerſities were tho 
PoiRers, Bourdeaux, Angers, Nantz, Caen, Bourges, Mont 
ier, Cahors, Valence, Ait, Lion, Grenoble, Straſb 
ont, Mouſon, and Thowlouſe ;/ beſides ſeveral academies f 


py and religious houſes amounted to 


e e 7 e 1. 5 
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uſe in that town Henry IV. promu | 
oF _ 


hots of Paris, Orleans, . Sh 
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Tue French menarchy was firſt founded” by Crovis, A. D. 
491. His deſcendants were called, from his grandfather Me- 

' rovzus, the Merovingian race ; and having continued 270 

ö 2 ended in Childeric III. A. D. 751, when Pxrix, the 
ſon of Charles Martel, mayor of the palace, and father of 
CHARLES che Great, was proclaimed king: His deſcendants 
were called the Carlovingian race, and ended in Lewis the Sloth- 
ful, A. D. 987; After his death, HUGH" CAPET, the fon 

| of Hugh called the Grxtar, and grandfon of Evpss, Count of 
Paris, who, together with 'Biſhop' Gossrx, bravely defended 
cat city for two years againſt the Normans, from 885 to 88), 

uůrfurped the crown; and his deſcendants, till the late dreadful ca- 
.' taſtrophe, continue to enjoy it under the name of the Hoſe if 
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on the north by Alface and Swabia in Germany; and 
du the caſt bythe lake of Conſtance, Tyrol, and Trent: be · 
.  - * tween 45 and 48 north lat. 6 and 11 eaſt long.; about 200 
P —ͤ—r LSD 
_  .._ Switzerland is divided into thirteen” cantons, Bern, Baſil, 
_ .. Schaffhauſen, Zurich, Appenzel, Glharis z Friburg, Lucern, Sc- 
" Tothurn, or Soleure, Zug, Switz, Uri, Underwald : all af 
then having capitals of the fame name, except che two la, 
. whoſe capitals are, Altorf and Stantz, The firſt fix cantons 
* dre Proteſtant, the reſt Popn. 
= Ihe allies of the Swiſs or Switzers are, the Grifons, ancient- 
Iy Rbheti, Brenni, and Genaum, who have under them Chis 
= - 'yenna, Valteline, and Bormio, Proteſtant and part) 
Popiſh; the republic and abbey of St Gall,” Proteſtant and To- 
mae rept of Geoer *, Proteſtant the rede . 
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„ 8 N e N : 
_ + *=*®-GENEVA is fituate'on a lake of that name, one of the nobleſt in Furope! 
Tue hose _ — _ it, _ 8 middle of the 277 2 
: - ., 4ncircled wi fertile 16s, 1 cuitivat 3 the ſpec, one o 
6. 1 the world, a bounded bythe ene of ar called mount Ins 
| Uu the due fide, the Alps, the Claciers of Savoy, und the ſnowy head of mout 
| » Blane, onthe other... The inhabitazts are freß and happy. An attempt vi 
he Duke of Savoy, a: 1 * upon the town, in the middle 
- " # dark” night, io time of peace, Several hundreds of his ſoldiers had got 
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n, 
all 0 t, havin 
g the appearance 
dncan. E: en hund d feet. N. 


neient⸗ maſſes oſ ſnow and i 

: Avalanches, and h ice, which ſometimes giving way. 4 
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which is 
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nt Vallaiſans are. I 5 

of n - them. er ang a — wich * F E 
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mn ata 6 
mocratical. Of the former kind are, Bern, Zurich, Lucerne, 
P teas ah omg 


he Swiſs bare. ſcreral diftricts 55 towns ſubject to them 
de they conquered. The chief of theſe towns is Baden, 2. 
miles north-weſt from Zurich, where the deputies of 
* the cantons and their allies meet annually. - 
The reformation. in religio n was begun at Zurich in Swit 
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HE Netherlands, or Low Countries, a are 5 Ane! A 
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hut: vote hut virgins married, and when a woman. anea diued ber choice, her hopes | ; 
77 and wiſhes, were at once terminated. - N gan Puſh as one body and 5 
pleaſe one life,” that her ere and deſires might not extend farther, and that ſhe | | 
orſe, 1 —_— him, not merely as her husband, but as Her marriage; 1. e. the — 
a, b e. n tu whom ſhe could be married. 16. (Among n 
reſent carried fell farther, where. wives Here burot,on "7 piles of their huſ- 
your binds, Diador. xvii. t. Strab.; xv, 699. & 714.25 Wares 206.26. poly 0 
e wiſe y is there in uſe, the ur wife is preferred. 80 anciently among th 8 
er huſ- Peace me wife moſt beloved was ſacrificed” at the husband Lend, . % 
ey ce- dt. v. 5.) To limit population by rearing obly'# certain number of children, or - © 71 
1d G0. to kill any one of a usbund's kindred,” (er agnatiz), Was acebunted an ihfa- 3 
his the mous crime; God morale had ver influepce” Nr the Germans, than | 
bus ſhe Food laws in other count ies. 1 79. * 3 
5 | 4 Loung men were late of enjoying che mae 6 o 
hw enſeebled in their prime, (ber ali flatur us, is virte, nervoſque confirmari pulant 
weren Cxfir. id.). Nor were virgins married tos geh, Boch parties waſted til they 
to ſe att ained their full growth, and the children inherited the vigour of their 8 | 
fing 06 The uncle by the mother's fide regarded his nephews wich the fame 3 fe Aion 2 6 
. 19- their father. Some reckuned this the ſtrongeſt tie of conſanguinity ; and therg- : 5 
writing fore in exacting hoſtages preſorred thoſe of this relation, as engaging the _ | 
—_— by # frmer bond,” and the family by a more extenſive obligation. Every | : 
ie bil own children, however, were his heirs. and ſurteſſorz, without any-teſts 
bre ber or laſt will. f n the next in ſucceſſion were the brothers of * © 
chrovgh deceaſed, Home: — , uncles-by the 9 and mother's ſide. ' The more n —_ 
itbet merous a s kinſten (propingit) and relations” (den, by marri 3 
Rees vere, the more comfortable and reſpedable was his old _ It was no 4 — 
the pro tage to be childbefe a 20. a at Rome, where the greateſt chert "was ©; 
(Sac rich men without children- by Srredipthe;-legaoy-hunters, * 1 
* ad one regaled a ſtranger according to his abili: N When his 1 2 1 
tons failoſiy he accompanied his gueſt to * neighbouring hopſe, 2 2 - 
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i 8 ** their repalt, .they Wechsel to buſineſs completely armed, and s 
frequently to convivial evterta:pments,” It was not a diſgrace _—_—— 
T continue da ond night in drinking. Quarre)s oſten happened, 0 — 9 — 
perions in quer; u hich were rare! iy conſined to abuſive langusge, but vial 
rivated.in > loo and faughter. But the Germans generally at their fealts 
52 deliberated abou t the reconciliatico. of enemies, the torming of family allianr 
ces, the election of chiels, finally, abut, peace and. war ; copceiving.thet at 30 
| — time did the mind. open ittelf with greater. eee or glow with 
ove heroic ardovr. Strangers to artifice "I viſe, they A bed the {ee 
rets of their hearts ip the {reedom of feſtivity. 1 he opinions of —— 
W reſcrve, ere on the ioliowing day ogaip t- len into co 
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moually calling ont their lands, and ret from me place to amo. 1 
That wight gat laſe their martial ſpirit acquiring a taſte for agricul- 

ture; that igdivi not become deſirous of en extenfive eſtates, 
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of the deceaſed' were committed to the flames, and ſometimes 
ig Herſe: A mound of earth vas reared, for. LR The 
2 and laboured. magnificence o . monuments th Bieten a 


the "dead, Tears and e ey ſoon 
Laid afide, dot not their rief and regret. It Was e 

_ women to weep for their friends; the men N — ; 
2 the by aveſtHtates, of the 1 0 0 the .CATTI 


"te" ſkirts" of the Hercynian FIRE: chict 
* 51 fe 9” Wet W 
e Magde d in their infantry +, B. 30. | 
e SUEVI offciſed, the. rere . of Germay e 
wt SHAH . 067199 0509 HIT 81 er ee 
2 © The Gul are fd to have been ancient y more ee 
a or S ine, Fo 
i. a. fl 23. The names of ſome of Meir —— AN ef 77 45 
Beiidy Bubemia, Ib. and Bavaria, ꝗ. Bofbria. Some of the Ge 2 — 
edged tothe Ronan empire; as the Bufavi, who gecupfed an iſland 
at. the moüth of the Rhine; but were enempted from = and. only furnitc 
Lokdiers, celebrated by Toeitus for weir be bravery aud in ſwimming rivers 
arma, f i. 59% n. 41. iv: 12. 17 wh Certain fates were ſaid to 
poſſeſs the — EV (Daa: agros gers cere,) becaüſe, it i ſuppoſed 
hey pris toave Rooms the ten of thei ph Tat. . 
it w a cuſtom common'among the tri, and ſomerimes, "although more 
| ory a noche yrs of Germany, no 0 cut the growth bf their air and 
till chey had Uain ap enemy. alſo wore an iron ring, which was 3 
ark of infamy is that comityy: "Theſe Uwiyb formed'the” firſt line int battle, and 
many e them grew old in this ferocious appesrante. They Hal no houſe, or land, 
er domeſtic care; but were maintained by thoſe whom m key choſe to viſit, 1b. 32. 
- Next tothe: arti along the banks of 'the — were the 
markable for:their ſlili in horſe manſhip. Adjeining to the latter were the Bru- 
2 above 60, oo ot whom were defiroyed in battle by the Chamgvi and Agri 
ris; in the time of Tacitus, 16, 33. North of the mouth of the Rhine were 
ERISII, now. land,” extending to the dcean, where the pillars of Ner- 
to be fill ſtanding on the roaſt, 75. 34. Cotiguous to the Fri, 
were the CHAUCI, poſſe fling an immenſe extent of country along the German 
accaniand- the Bakic g; the moſt renowned people among the Germans for their 
Juſtica, amd. inſerior 1d none in valetr, T5. 35. Plinxvi. T. Their veighbours the 
| Cherpſei, ener vated by along peace, were ſubdued by the Cott? ſo likewiſe the 
Fofeig: a contiguous nation of leſs-hote, '74: - 36. n the fame part” of G. rmany 
dwelt the CIMBRI,: — the-rerror oi Rim, but in che time of Tacity 
an inconſideruble They fürn beczme formidable in the year of the cit 
aa (Ch Melle ot Papiris Corbehie Co rom weder te the time of Tra. 
| jan. Ihe, canteſt between. the German: Roman was continned for about 
240 rare, wich any loſſes: on bbth/ fides © German liberty wa more vigorous 
Parthiah defporiſm. . Tacitus obſerves, that in Ater times'the' Germans had 
tziumpbed over, (alluding to the mock trum mpH of Dotvitian, Agric. i 
„ D, 65) but not conquered; Tur. A. G 37. From the 9 nm . 
= atthe-deftrudion of the Bru#eri, and his ſervent prayer ti * 
the:coptinvance of; civil diſcard among the enemies 6f Asche the or 21 
means of ſaving the empite ſrom its: impenchnt . 33. 3 to ha 
4 ſubverſion of the Roman wo" by: the pations of German), 
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— Hermundurii, in alliance with 2 


, le Shenithe. Neri, the; Rae and ks 


\* They wer Aiftinguifhed by the cuſtom 8 


engen,] their hair, and 9798 i vp a knot, -Tacit. 2. Be-. bus 
evi were Miſcupioated from: he other Germans, and.free men. 


2 irren twiſting their locks moiſt tment, er with 
bathing, lk "eng perhaps alſo braiding SC — and — 


them in a knot, Ali. 165. 9 1008 -indeeds; either Cen- 


nected, with the . Svevi by conſanguinity, m. imitation, chis: 


mode 

was ſometimes adopted, but rarely, and ily. during the . ſeaſon of . youth, 

Among the mm it was 8 Even old men turned. back 

r A 8 11. 2 b it behind, and oſten tied it 

ly on the crown the Senſe onion thin 
air inta a knot. ale — tortis,). 8 __ which, from the ſitua» 

an of that people along, the, Rhine, be Ruan N0OP03; v. 38. f. and res 

dar! e Sen from de end curl of the hair of the Echio- 
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i 6 a dead. of the 15 395 T4 44 Hort wad 
LONGOBARDI!, compated with t — vere few in — — 
E by thi rlous, 4 1b..40. They ne 
Lnberdy in Italy. . 

other trib 
terwards gave. name — . ſee p. 4 * 2 „the 2725 8 1 
Niitbones, of. theſe. ſtates, unleſa that 


eee in worſhipping HERTHUM, 3 or mother. Earth, wh, 


ved, interpoſed in human affairs, and viſited che different parts the! 

as She, was worſhipped. wi great deyotion in an iſland of the ocean, N, 
ſuppoſed to be Hailigelend, or boly land, near the mouth Pa the Elbe.) Tan 
citys t np notice of the Saxon who afterwards became Ptole- 

my mentions n of. the. Fofi near the — — 2 and Clu 


rius makes are mentioned by no other author 


au yoke, afſumed the name of FRANCI or free-mes 3 and 
ed Gaul gave It the name of Frame, France, which it till retains, 89 * 
m between the., Saxons and Alemanni, in vita; Hilarionies np 
3 — ſuppoſed to ha de occupied the country of the Cat. 
gan +the Fra contiguous 26 the Saxons, and at war with them. in 
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— Ant en, 3 


enen reckoned to be 
c 1 Sarmatia. Of theſe the Peucini or op rpc were ranked 

among the Germans, Plin. iv. 14. from the i of their 
manners ®, Tacit. m. G. 46. 


'The mapners;of he ancient Germans, as deſcribed by . 
citus and Czfar,-are wonderfully fimilar in ſeveral” reſpeQts to 
thoſe of tlie tribes of America. It is curious to trace 
the reſemblanee between the manners of the ancient Germans, 
and the inſtitutions and laws of their deſcendants, in the dif- 
e Ron rr 29 Oſim | 
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. at wal clubs. n 
more induftrious in the cultivation of corn and the other fruits of 12 
was uſyal 8 I; They are ſaid to have. been the 
2 & Ka 2250 (rc, - alley in their language , 
k 4 or gloſs, 5 73 N 1 Wii. 3 found among 

ys rn tr pon ane ka . pie? 22 25 ol this rene 
were to the barians, ns curiofi ; 

2 are they. yet aſcertained by 955 N gent naturaliſts, 123 lupe 

amber t be u diſtillation, j wad youre» of from certain 
uſe a Cy of inlects, even wing 


| N ha 


found, not 
ſome to be a'folfil 


r by-che-eBave n Hoke indleled'in 
r at , 32. & 39. vi. 15. 8 ie ly pe by. 


3 but alſo in mibes; wherce is ſuppoſed 
bitumen} This fubtance long neglected on the ſhore « 
e ht ĩt into requeſt. 
8 pere. the natign: of the- Sitoner, (now 888 | 
gane), ing from the {i bat in deing gorerned by a wo. 
nat fo mudh, ſnare A bad they bot only degenerated from liberty, but 
ces ſunk below lavery iſe, Db. 48. VVV 


The nation of che Sovi, i che time 1 Cent, was by far the greateſt 
lad ork the German. They were divided into one hun 
cantons, each con of about two thouſand men. ot theſe une thouſand: = 
was annually employed in war, the reſt remained at home and cultivated the- 
groudd ; who ini their turn.nexe year went to war, and the other thouſand re 
mained at home. Thus agriculture and arms weie equally attended ro, Cafar, 
J. G. iv. x. It was a part of the Sn who are ſaid to have paſſed the Rhine un- . 
2 Ib. i. "22. 28. K 44.7 Ju 37. & 48. But ſome ſuppoſe theſe to, 

2 0 
WD re eee 
lired near the mouth of the Viſtula ; and although they derived a. great many. | 
of their cuſtoms from the Sarmite, 5A they more reſembled the Germans in 
bulding houſes, wearing ſhields, and — K akin on foot whereas the 
8 contrary, went almolt always on horſcback or in waggons, 16. 
North of the Fenedi were the FENNI, (now Finland;)_ remarkable tor eien 

manners and poverty. They had neither arms nor horſes, nor any 8 
dwelling: Thel food was the common her bat , the ih of beaſts thei | 
| couch” che harte earth. Their only dependance was un their =» 
arrows, which, for want of iron, they pointed with bones. Both. men 
kt gr: . hunting, in which the women accompauied the meu, 
a; n ſhelter TP. 


animals, appear through the 
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BR * Modern ben, ig Gun MANT. 2 
Wha 3 is 8 ditided 1400 3 or U dbetbem, 
and Lower or Northern Germany. The Emperor MAXIMI- 
IIAN, predeceſſor and — to Charles V. divided it 
into ten parts, called CIRCLES, 1552. But the cirele of 
Burgundy, or the ſeventeen provinces, being now | detached 
from 9 there only remain nine circles: three in the 
north, three in the middle, and threc in the ſouth: — in che 
2 order. | 
UPPER:SAXONY. comprehends, 1. Ponranta, fub- 
ety to Pruſſia Chief town, STETIN; and the iſlands 
> Helle and Wellin, "at the mouth of "the Oder: 5 and (Partly to 
rs, and the iſland, Ruge. co 
2. The electorate of BaanyenBuRG, ſubject to its on e- 
leQor; the King of Pruſſia BERLIN, his capital, on the ri- 
ver Spree; 2 Brandenburg, Frankfort. on the Oder, Kaen, * 
= Ke. ions N 
3. The electorate of Saxony, ee to its own eleftor— 


inting and ſtatuary | wel in 
— — ope are kept GEES — which Guſtavus Adol 
Hug of N was ſlain in battle; 16323 WIC TBN BUC, 
Waere Luther preached bis A ſermon. againſt the Pope, 
1517. — 

7 Bd ſubject o a great, 1 many e Princes 
1 and Counts— Erfurt, where there i — bell twenty-ſeven 
mmouſand pound weight, and eleven yards and three quarters 

Wie ; Gotha ; "Mansfield ; Ei e where IL Was a, 

1483, and died, 45⁴⁸. Kc. n ci F 
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interwoven together. The ſame was the retreat of young men, and the re- 

ceptacle of the öld. But even in this ſtate, lavage a8. it was, Tacitus pe 
o_ were more har "BY than in the pe on cf pioperty, ( Securi adverſus bv 
— 5 reuri adver ſur deor, rem difficillimam affecuti Sent, ut illis ne woto quigem pu- 

46.) Seneca les fimilar expreſſions 3 in praiſe, of poverty, 47. The 

25 and Oxiones, the laſt people mentioned by Tacitus, are ſup; 42 to. have 

beet the inhabitants of Lapland, They were ſaid. to have the countevance of 

men andthe limbs of wild beaſts, becauſe, as it is thought, they. were covered with 

the hides of animals, as the Saas. at Nate aud WF W P near 

ü the frozen ccrn. 
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_ LOWER SAXONY" OR e 357 SORTER? fab 
6 w to Denmark, and partly to Ruſſia—K3el, Metdrop, 
22 tadt. Here alſo are two Imperial cities called Hanſe 
pn — #3, and HAMBURG, on de i 2 place "=> 
. The Duchy of Liwzxsons, ſabjeQ to Hanover, © © ub 
Na BRUNSWICK, and Wolfenbuttle, ſubject to its own Prince. 
The Elector of Hanover has the title of, Dule 9 Brunſiuict, | © 
without any property in that duchy. * | 
4. Haxoves, ſubject to its own eleftor, FR King of Great 2M 
Britain— Hanover, Meer ee, a fine palace, N Le | 1 
fingen, the ſeat of an univerſity.” .. -x_ 
J. LUNENBURG, ſubject to Hanover Zell. 1 J 
5. Bunnzx and Verden, BoA to Hanover grant * 5 
ſtrong fortification. FAS. =" 
7. MecxLewBuRc, ſubject to the two Dukes of Mecklen- ' 
burg Schwerin and Mecklenburg Strelitz. From the latter” is _—_— 
the preſent Queen of Great Britain. 8 - 
8. HiLDEsHEIM, ſubject to its own: 'biſhop, 7 7 
_ 9. MacpeBURG: awd Fr we wor ee "to the; Ka of: ED - 


III. WESTPHALIA, ſubfect to 2 great man different ſo. ie 
.—Chief towns, Em den, e ade Ofna- 95 
hs the Biſhop of which is Frederick Duke of York, ſecond. 
ſon to the King of Great Britain; Minpen,” near which the 
Britiſh and allied army, under Prince Ferdinand' of Brunſwick, 
defeated the French, 1ft Auguſt 1759: Lippe; Pyrmont, famous 
for its mineral waters;  Cleves ; ff rhe on the Rhine; Fuli- . 
ere; Aix-la-Chapelle, famous for its hot baths; Ham] Liege, &c. = 
3 UPPER RHINE, Aber croſſes the Lower id con-.ñ 
reat many ſtates, fubject to various pett) overeigns, 5 
Aled "n= RE Counts, and Dubes ; woke > im 5 
cities — 7 Darmſla#t; FRANKFORT. on the — 
| wy Waldec ; Deuxponts,' & c. From a proteſt made 1 7 | 
decree of a diet of the empire; held at Spire, 1529; by the 
Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſte, and . Ee 
PROTESTANTS have their name. ow > oe 
V. LOWER RHINE, called alfo the Blefteral Pn 9 = 
Reeg four electorates, Palatine, Cologn, Menta, and Trirrr. 
| Dn capital of the EleQor Palatine | is Heidelburgh, where is a — 
famous tun, fit to contain eight hundred h ogſheads, Which 
uſed to be generally kept full of the beſt Rheniſh: Wine. The be 
archbiſhop.of Mentz is the firſt elector, and preſides in the = 
et of the rag Here BERTM-HOLD SCHWARTZ, a... Ü˙ʃL 
„ . 1 


NT TrxznT; where,.a Long :oun beguo LY 
1545, and pay 1563. ; 
VIII. BAVARIA, able to its own Eleftar, a 


EEE 


pictures; 2 Ingolfad! N 


Where the diet af the empire n beld, fince Spire 


8 * * the duch: en 'E 
= Spital . — 
1 e eee N 
R and carry, aut 2s much. as 


; AUGSBURG, an imperial city, Where the. Proteſtants 

7 Her confeiien of faith to oi in a diet of 

| 6 F500 hence -called the burg 2 
Ge un de Peaße CONSTANCE. an the tke of tha 
Ute, Kasse for the death of JOHN HUSS of Prague, who 

Vas burnt by the orders of: 2 general hole there 1415, 
for maintainin oe dockrines of Wickliffe, although he had re- 
* dee protection from the Emperor Sigiſmund. 
4 . 3 1 OME of of Eg ook hard, the. Tame, fate the 
| following year... | eee 


i | Z 1 German is 2 level. country, "with. a very 1 mountains of 


he. paſſion of the Germans for..chafing the wild 
hoa HERCYNIAN. foreft,. ſuppoſed 60 be ſo called 
- Fro! . roman aa denoting reſinous or pine trees, which, 
= N . es 
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2 e Places with wood, Which is oc. 
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8 l is, bed | 85 — 
ow. G. 1.) According i Pliny, it fete 0 ns the water of 

{ca for forty miles, iv, 24. 
5 CHARLES the 


hag RED 7 was eſtabliſhed 
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Great, ter his conqueſt + 

his family for ds ob- 
tained by different families. It has been, with little inter- 
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on; inions. n the princes | 3 
that r, or his cum EN at their head, ; i oa _— Be 
who When the imperial throne | a fene is 
15, choſen by nine electors, "of M | = 
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5 e Eng Pai hs Linn of Hil an ee 1 
Ig 3 are * i She ov | 
Tube LU THERANS have biſhops and ſuperintendants for ; 
© the government of the church; the CALVINIST clergy are 
ual, and govern their hurts by preſbyteries, where 
i ber are admitted; whence with us they ate called Pre. [ 
5 | But the chief difference between theſe two. church- 
5 es is, Io; Bat the Lutherans believe i in dere, is Fre conſubRantia« 
- , e ; | 
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| OHEMIA » was e included 1 in Germany, under the 
2 name of Boiemum or oiohemum, ſo called RR the Bojz, 
1 Gallic nation, who ſettled in it. They bein being expelled 5 
the Marcomanni, ſeized on the weſt of Vindtlicia, hence call 
ed Bavaria. The Marcomanni were diſplaced by the Briohemi, 
à tribe of Sclavonians, who ſtill poſſeſs it. It remained . 2 
ſeparate kingdom; and the nobility uſed to elect their 
princes z till at oY it fell under the dominion- of the ho of 
> - Auſtria, whence it is ſometimes ranked in Germany, Bohe- 
= mia is bounded on the north by Saxony; on the eaſt by Po- 
= land and Hungary; on the fouth by Auſtria and Bavaria; and 
* bn the weſt by the palatinate of Bavaria. It4s 300 miles long, 
Ds” A e Versen Ne N, lat, and 12 and 19 
To It eernprebende, 1. „Donau ProPER, moſtly ſubjeQt to the 
- ouks of Auſtriz-—— Towns, Prague, a large city'on the Ti- 
wy | ver Muldaw, which runs into the Elbe, over which there is 2 
1 n R . feet long and 34 18 of 
1 1 4 * The Lanka believe, that tie ae calls nflesd of being 
changed after the worde of conſecration into the real body and blood of our Sa- 
=. - - viour,-according to the doctrine of the Roman Catholics, called TRANSUB- | 
TY _ STANTIATION, ſtill retain the nature of bread and; wine, but, at the ſame 
5 time, in a myſterious manner, alſo partake of the ſubſtance of Chriſt's body, or 
Ms « are conſubpantiated with it; whereas the Calviniſts maintain; that the bread and 
5 6 wine are only /ymboligal repreſentations of the body and blavd of our Saviour. 
RR ee e ad. of the church of Rome with reipect to this and other ſuch ab- 
; ſtruſe doctrines occaſioned, in 22228 . pars r ſeveral cen- 
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army, of ., $0,000 cruſaders, furviſhed by -different prices, 8. 1431. — 
hows diſcord having ariſcn ae theſe 1 through their own pages. 2 
the 


* 


n Koni atz ; Tabor, famous for being the head- | 


rters of the Huffites * under Ziſca. 


2. SIL ESTA, moſtly. ſubje& to che King of Pruſſia. — ls | 


chief towns are, Breſlau ; Glagaw. 
3. Mon av14;.ecntirely ſubject to the houſe of aha. 
ſs chief towns are, n 88 "WEI . 


T 


HUNGARY. 


4 


 UNGART.; is 1 on the north b EEE on the 
eaſt by Tranſylvania; on the ſouth by Sclavonia 3 on 
E 


eſt by Auſtria a Moravia ; about 300 miles in lengt 
pe in breadth; between 17 and 23 E. lon. and 45 
49 lat. | 


it ws anciently called PANNONIA, divided inte 1 0 25 
and Inferior. — The chief town was Six Miunt, at the conflu- 


ence of Savus, the Save, and Bacuntius, the Boſna. It obtain- 
ed its preſent dame from the HUNS, who ſettled in it. It 


e upon beating of the e 

mn joke Huſs and Jerome 7 Prague _ Conſtance, ſee p. 574. and of the 

decrees againſt their, followers, flew to- arms, and murdered 

ns av} nai of Prague, who had publiſhed the royal mandates. They choſe 

for their leader Jou TRAUTENAW, bane ZISCA, becauſe he had 
but one eye, having loſt the other iv battle 

toniſhing conduct and ſuccefs, deſeating with great ſlaughter all the armies 

ſent againſt him. He encamped his men on à rocky mountain, about ten 


miles from Prague, and ſortified it with a wall, within which the people 
built houſes. To this place he gave the name of Tason, in alluſion; to che 


mount of transfiguration. Ziſca had the misfortune to loſe alſo his other eye; 
but notwithſtanding continued ftill to command the army for five years. At 
laſt, While going to meet the Emperor, who offered to give him his 'own 


terms, he was ſeized with a erous diſeaſe from infection. Perceiving his 


end approaching, when his friends aſked in what manner he wiſhed to be bu- 


ried, he'is faid ty have defired them to leave his body in the open fields, becauſe 
| he choſe that it ſhould/be the food of birds rather than of worms; and to 


make a drum of his in, that the ſound of it 'mighe ſtrike their enemies 
with cerror. The inhabitants of Tabor erected for him a noble monument, 
with a ſuitable rainy and put up his picture at the gate of the city. 

} Aſter the death. of Ziſca,the Hufſiter; or as they called themſelves, the Taborites, 
choſe PROCOPIUS, 4 prieſt, tor his ſucceſſor ; who for a long time carried on 


the war with fill greater ſucceſs than Ziſca, ſpreading his ravages over moſt 
n Among the reſt he defeated Julian, a warlike 
. 


e order of Pope Martin the Vth, led sgainſt Proc 


dence and the arrs of their enemies, 1 was was defeated and "Main, an 
Nuſſites in a manner entirely cxtirpated.” welt ſhocking cruelties were com- 
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x when ev 6 a 
# __ the Turks, e 
BE and afterwards Emperor of Germ | 
=_ of Lewis, with fome difficulty. the; Kin -of © 
=—_--, and it has ever fince been held by the houſe of Auſtria. 
| he chief towns are, PatsBURG';- Buda, famous for its 
hot baths z and Per all n the! Danube; famous for 
its wine, 1 3 of the Teiſſe and 1 my 
on a river © ame 
ungary is. A from from Poland by the Fe 172 
tains, anciently Mon: Canpater, There are * . 
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HY Ruffia and Little 4:08 the ſouth by 
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Ine provinces are, "an the ſouth, Volhinla, Podott 
RA Aae in the muddle, Linie Poland, Great Poland, 
Poleſia, Pelachis, c. in the north, Poliſh or Royal Pruſſia, 
n ln Kran and Courland, 


ſubject to Ruſſia. 
The chick chief cities are, WARSAW, N. lat, 529 : $- E. lon, 
21 f. Cracow, and Gnefna ; Dantzic, Thorn, aud Elbing, 
i Pint Royal, ure free cities, under the protection of Po- 
land, but hate been lately fenen by porta baggy 
WD The rivers ate, the Dann er Dina; the Vila, joined by the 
e ; "the e eee Warts, which al 8 
; Pant, ute 5 
8 | | 
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ſolute diſpoſal of che lives and properties of their vaſſals. | The 
preſent King is STanIsL4vs AUGvusTys, choſen 6th September 


1764, formerly Count-Poniatowſki, a Poliſh nobleman. 


The eftablithed religion is Popery. There are two -arch- 
biſhopricks, Gneſna and Leopold; and 13 biſhopricks. The 
Proteſtants, who are here called Diſſidenti, being harſhly treated 
by the Catholics, applied to Ruſſia for protection ; whereupon - 
the Catholics," who got the name of Confederater, ſolieited the 
aſſiſtance of the Turks, The conteſt between theſe two 
powers involved Poland in the greateſt calamities, and was ter- 
minated by the diſmemberment of the kingdom. The Ruſſians 
being finally victorious over the Turks, the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
the Emperor of Germany, and the King of Pruſſia, agreed to 
ſnare among themſelves ſome of the fineſt provinoes of that un- 
happy country. The territories of Poland have been fill far, 
ther diminiſhed by a late partition of à great extent of country 


between the Empreſs of Ruſſia and the King of Pruſſia. 
' DUCAL PRUSSIA vas formerly ſubject to the German 
knights of the Teutonie Order, who conqueredd it in the f fth 


ritories.. In the year 1701, Frederick, ſon' to FREDERICK 


the title of! Xing by the Emperor Leopold 3 but ſupported that 
dignity: only by pompous * diſſipation. His ſen Frederick 
Williamy who fucceeded, 174 3,” was of à very different cha- 
ncter; and his grandſon FREDERICK III. che late King of 


moſt illuſtrious warriors of antiquity, TE 24 ; 8 
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Hrs vaſt empire extends from the Baltic and Sweden to 


Kamſchatka and the Eaſtern ocean in Afias It is boumded 


on the north by the frozen ocean, and on the ſouth by Fdland, 
Litle Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, 
n 1 ere 
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century. + ALBERT, Margtave of Brandenburg, bo WAs 
Grand Maſter when tlie Reformation was begun by Lüther, 
having embraced that perſuaſion, had the addreſs to ſecure 
this province to himſelf, wick the title of Due. His ſucceſ- 
lors, being men of great abilities, gradually enlarged their ter- 


WILLIAM, 'defervedly called the Gra, was decorated with 


Pruffia, who ſucceeded in 174, by his eminent talents Faiſed | 
himſelf to be one of the moſt powerful princes'in Europe, and 
by his wonderful military exploits, - may be compared to the 
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3 ' _ Ruſſia, er Muſeovy. 


Great Tartary, Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown regions 
in Aſia. | 


It is of greater extent than all the reſt of Europe, and even Pet 
exceeds the limits of the greateſt empires of antiquity. When ] 
it is noon-day in its weſtern parts, it is almoſt midnight in its Liv 
eaſtern parts. In the ſouth the day does not exceed fifteen of 
hours and a half; in the north, ſun is viſible for two the 
months. The part contained in Europe is 1500 miles in length. 20% 
and 1 100, in breadth; between 47 and 72 N. lat. and 23 and 170 
685 E. lon. It comprehends a great number of different pro- 10 
Vvinces, which have been divided into various governments. tory 
_ The chief provinces and governments are: in the north, part 27tl 
of Lapland; Samoieda, or the country of the Samoiedes, ex- T 
tending from the White Sea, along the northern ocean, an im · larg 
menſe way, ſeparated from Nova Zembla by the Waygat Straits, whit 
included in the government of Archangel, which city ſtands Sea 
near the mouth of the Dw na, four miles from the White Sea. Fete 
The Engliſh firſt opened a trade with it, 1553. The extent this 
of Nova Zembla is unknown, as mariners have' been prevented, and 
by fields of ice, from ſailing to the north of it. man 
In the middle, Carelia, Ingria, Eſthionia, Livonia, countries T 
- conquered from Sweden; the governments of Novogorod, mile 
Smolenſti, Moſcow, Jariflaw, Wologda, Galiczkow, Wiataks, ſhely 
„% . ( ENF cut | 
In the ſouth, the government of Kiow or Kioff, in the BW nile: 
V xkrain, the country of the Coſſacks, along the Nieper, re- Lade 
markably fertile; Biclogorod ; Woroneſh, &c. nel 1; 
Moſt of theſe provinces and governments have capitals of In 
the ſame name. MOSCOW, on the river Moſkwa, was an- =cie 
ciently the capital of Rufſba, celebrated for its magnificence, Tt 
and the number of its great bells, of which the Ruſſians hate done 
3 . | | Ws lions. 
_ PETERSBURG, the preſent capital, confiſted only of: ere 
few fiſhing huts, till the 1703, when it was founded by BW native 
Peter the Great. It ſtands on {ſwampy ground, on both fides Wh ine 
of the river Neva, extending fix miles every way, between the i ng 
Lake Ladoga and the Finland Gulph. As the Neva is not in Gene 
all places of a proper hot a; merchant-ſhips 'are commonly guiſe 
_ cleared at Cronſtadt, on iſſand Retuſari, in the Finland and ir 
gulph, where the Ruſſian fleet is uſually laid up. In the neigb· Lot re 
| urhood of Peterſburg are ſeveral magnificent palaces, Peter- he we 
buff, an imperial ſeat z Oranienbaum, built by Prince Mentz- of ſhi 
e F 
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Noteburg, at preſent Sluffelburg, fituate on an iſland in the 
lake Ladoga, was the capital of Ingria before the building of 
Peterſburg. | | 

In Carelia are, Wiburg, Fredericſham, and Kexholm. In 
Livonia is Riga, at the mouth of the Duna or Dwina, a city 


of conſiderahle trade; Dort; Revel; and Nerra, on a river of 


the fame name, near which Charles XII. of Sweden, with 
20,000 men, gained a ſignal victory over 100,000 Ruſſians, 
1700. In the Ukraine, ſouth-eaſt of Kiow or Kiof, is PUL- 
TOWA, on the river Worſkla, celebrated for the deciſive vic- 
tory gained by Peter the Great over Charles XII. of Sweden, 
27th June 1709. | 3 Ee 3 
The principal river in Ruſſia is the WOL GA, one of tbe 
largeſt in the world. After a courſe of above 2000 miles, in 
which there is not a ſingle cataract, it falls into the Caſpian 
Sea below Aſtracan. It approaches ſo near the Don, that Czar 
Peter propoſed forming a communication between them: but 
this noble project was defeated by the irruption of the Tartars ; 
and it has never fince been reſumed. The Nieper has a. great 
many water-falls, which prevent its navigation. 
moſt conſiderable lakes in this country are Ladoga, 150 
miles long, and go broad; ſubje& to ſtorms, which produce 
ſhelves in it; joined to the ſea e 70 miles in length, _ 
cut by Peter the Great at an immenſe expence : Onega; 100 
miles long, and. 40 broad, which has a communication with 
Ladoga by the river Swir, and with the White Sea, by a chan- 
nel lately cut: the White Lake, Ilmen Lake, Worſero, andPepus. - 
In this empire lay the Manter Ripbæi and Hyperborei of the 
ancients z but their ſituation is uncertain. "7 
The number of inhabitants in Ruſſia is by no means propor- 
oned to its extent, They are computed at twenty-four mil. © 
hons. Before the days of PETER the GREAT, the Ruſſians 
vere little better chan ſavages. That illuſtrious prince, by the 
native force of his own gen us alone, for he had received but 
an indifferent education, produced an aſtoniſting change. Ha- 
ng committed the management of his affairs to La Forte, a 
Genevan, and General Gordon, a Scotſman, he travelled in dif- 
guiſe through ſeveral countries of Europe, to learn their arts 
and improvements. He left Moſcow in April 1697, and did 
not return till September 1698. At Saardam and Deptford; 
he worked as a common carpenter, to acquire the knowledge 
of ſhipbuilding. Since his time, this empire has made wonder- 


of improvement. Peter left the crown to his Empreſs Cathe- 
: 4D 2. | rine, 


* : 


rine, a-native of Livonia, whom he had raiſed to that dignity 

from being the wife of a Swediſh corporal, and a captive. Prince 
Mentzikoff, his chief favourite, and one of his beſt generals, had 
been in bis youth a paſtry-cook. The preſent Empreſs of Kuſſia 
is Catherine II. who ſucceeded in 1762, upon the depoſition and 
death of her huſband Peter ml, Joerg Vote of Holſtein, _ 
. Chriſtianity was introduced into Ruſſia abdut the end of the 
tenth century, by the zeal of 9 as it had been former- 
Iy into France and Britain. The Ruſhan church uſed to be 
ſubject to the patriarch of Conſtantinople; but about the end 
of the ſixteenth century, it had an independent patriarch of its 
own. This office Peter aboliſhed, on account of its exorbitant 


* 


power. All religious matters are now under the direction of a 
council, called the Holy Synad, Beſides archbiſhops and biſhops, 
there are two metropolitans, the one reſiding at Kioff, and the 
other at Tobolſki. Although the Ruſſians diſclaim image-wor. 
ſhip, their churches are full of the pictures of ſaints; and in 
their private devotions they kneel befoxe ſome image. They re- 
tzin many other ſuperſtitious and. idolatrous cuſtoms, ſuch as 
' bowing and crolling themſelves when they paſs by a church, 
and proſtrating themſelves at the entrance. Even the ringing 
of bells is conſidered as an act of deyotion.. Divine ſeryice is per- 
formed in the Sclavonic tongue, which, as it differs much from 
the modern Ruſſian language, is only underſtood by the clergy. 
Ihe profeſſors of all. religions are tolerated, Jews and Jeſuits 
excepted : a. great number of the. Ruſſian ſubjects are Mahome- 
CVVT 


DN is bounded by Daniſh or Norwegian Lapland on 
the north; by Ruſſia on the eaſt; by the Baltic on the 
ſouth; by the Sound, the Scaggerac Sea or Oattegate, and the 
Dofrine mountains, on the welt: 800 miles in length, and 500 
in breadth; between 56 and 69 N. lat. and 10 and 35* E. long, 
Ihe principal diyifions are, Schlox kN chief town, Lunden; 
2 ELAND— Gettenburg, Norcoping, Chriſtianſtadt, Calmar: 
D WEDEN Þ KOPER——STOCKHOLM *, N. lat. 59 20 E. lon. 195 
"# Stockholm ie built on each fide of the influx of the lake Mellor, into 
the Baltic, and on an'ifland in that influx or freight. The iſland is properly 
tte city, and the buildings on each ſide, the ſuburbs, which have commuvicatious 
with the city by two lang wooden bridges; on ene of which are the Hutchers 
zvy lter houſes, and ſhambles, and on the other, the fiſh market. Theſe mar- 
kets are kept clean by water pumped up.from below, and the ſtrong current 


b-rries oil completely alf. 1, 
ex | | 1 
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30.3 Upſal, an archbiſhop's ſee : WesT Nom 6nd; paar 
apland ; EasT BoTHN14, and part of Finland Abo; Nyſtad, 
Cajenburg, Uma, Torne. S mar get's Hort FEST i 
The iſlands in the Baltic belonging to Sweden are, Alan 
Gothland, Oeland, and Ruge mn. 
Sweden, in general, is a cold, barren, mountainous/country; ' 
It abounds with lakes and torrents, but has ſew. navigable ri- 


vers, and theſe are frozen up for four or five months in he 


year, as is likewiſe the Baltic. The chief wealth of Sweden a, 
riſes from its mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron: 
The Swedes. were anciently .free, and their King elective, 
In 1397, the crowns. of Sweden, Denmark; and Norway, were 
united by Margaret, daughter of Waldemar, Queen of Den 
mark, firnamed the Semiramic of che North, Cbriſtiern, one of 
her ſucceſſors, wiſhing to become abſolute'in Sweden, by the 
afſiſtance of Trollo, Archbiſhop of Upſal and Primate of Swe 
den, formed a plot for maſſacring the principal nobility, Who 
oppoſed his views; which inhuman deſign was executed at 


Stockholm, 8th November 1520; Sweden was delivered from 


cient royal family, who, having eſcaped from priſon, Had ta- 
ken refuge in the mountains of - Dalecarlia, | Chriſtiern was 
depoſed by his own ſubjects for his cruelty, 52. Under 
Guſtavus Vaſa the Proteſtant religion was introduced ifito Swe- 


bis tyranny by GUSTAVUS:; VAS aA, deſcended from the au- 


4 2 


den, as it was taught by Luther. Vaſa died 1599. 


His grandſon GUS'TAV US/ ADOQLPHUS, and the fourth 
in order of ſueceſſion from him, by his great abilities and noble 
exploits filled all Europe with his renown. Being ſet at the 
head of the Proteſtant confederacy in Germany, he defeated 
the Imperial troops in repeated engagements, in one of which 
the famous Auſtrian general Count Tilly was ſlain. But in the 
midſt of his ſucceſſes, Guſtavus was killed in battle fighting 
againſt Walſtein, the ſucceſſor. of Tilly, on the plain of Lut- 
zen, 15th November 1632, aged only. chirty-ſeven. His lieu- 
tenant-general, however, Duke Bernard of Zaxe-Weimar, gain= 
ed a complete victory. | The war was continued with great ſuc- 
ceſs by Sweden, and the Proteſtants in Germany, aided by 
France, under the famous generals Bernard, Bannier, Torſten- 
ſon, Wrangel, and others, all trained under Guſtabus, till it 
was finally terminated by the celebrated treaty of Weſtphalia, 
24th October 1648; by which the Proteſtant religion and the 
liberties. of Germany, were eſtabliſhed on a ſolid baſis. The af- 
fairs of Sweden were conducted by Chancellor Oxenſtiern, a 
man of great ſagacity, during the minority of CHRISTINA, 


"2 


os - : Denmark. tos 
5 the only child of Guſtavus, who was only fix years of age at 
ber father's death. This capricious Queen, from a paſſion for 
ers, . e the crown to her coùſin Charles Adolphus, 


ſon to the Duke of Deux-Ponts, 1654 ; and, embracing the 
Catholic religion, retired to Rome, where ſhe was not treated 
with that deference ſhe expected. She died 1689. 
Charles XI. the ſon of Charles Adolphus, oppreſſed the liber- 
ties of Sweden, and made himſelf abſolute. CHARLES XII. 
his ſon, who ſucceeded 1697, aged 15, was one of the moſt 
* diſtinguiſhed warriors of modern times. At an early period of 
. life, he performed wonderful exploits againſt the Danes, the 
Poles, and the Ruſſians, who had all combined to cruſh him. 
Laying fiege to Copenhagen, he forced the King of Denmark 
to accept a peace; he depoſed Auguſtus King of Poland, 1702; 
but afterwards madly attempting to dethrone Czar Peter, he 
was completely defeated by him at Pultowa, 1709. Upon this 
Charles took refuge in Turkey, where he remained for fixe 
years. Being ordered to depart from that oy with a fran. 
tic boldneſs he attempted, at Bender, with 300 Swedes, to de- 
fend himſelf againſt 30,000 Turks. Having at laſt returned 
to Sweden, he reſumed the war againſt Denmark. He was 
killed by a muſket-ſhot at the of Frederick hall, a frontier- 
town 'of Norway belonging to the Danes, 1718, aged thirty- 
fix After his death, the Swedes recovered their er ©, 
3 but were deprived of it, by the addreſs of their late King, 
_ Guſtavus. This change took place 19th Auguſt 1772. 
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IME, dominions of Denmark conſiſt of Denmark Proper, 
30 Norway, Lapland, Iceland, Greenland, the Faro iſlands, 
and ſome territories in Germany. 

DENMARK PROPER confifts of the peninſula of Jutland, 
and the iſlands at the entrance of the Baltic; Zealand, between 
the Sound and the Greater Belt; Funen; between the two 
Belts ; and ſeveral other lefler iſlands, Langland, Laland, Fal- 
ſter, Mona, Femeren, and Alſen. 

. JourLanD—Chiet towns, Alburg, fituate on the gulf of 
Limburg ; Wiburg, Arhuſen, Scanderbourg,' Ripen, Frederi- 
cia. Ide ſouth part of Jutland is called the duchy of SLr5- 
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i "Denmark. | | 
\ Zeat.anD—CopEnHAGEN, 55-30 N. lat. 13 E. lon. El- 
nore, where all the ſhips which enter the Baltic pay toll. | 
NORWAY, called Norgie by the natives, is divided into 
four governments, Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand, Bergen, and 
Drontheim, ſo called from cities of the ſame name. . 
The Viceroy of the King of Denmark reſides at Bergen. 
Other cities of note are, Koningſberg, famous for its filver * 
mines, which were firſt diſcovered - 1623; Frederickſhall ; 
Frederickſtadt z Arndal, ſituate on a rock in the river Nid, 
. 7 | LE TE. 
This is one of the moſt mountainous countries in the world. 


A chain of mountains extends between Norway and Sweden 


above 800 miles. Some of the ridges are eſteemed the higheft 
ground in Europe. Theſe are called Hardanger, ſixty miles 
over; Filefield, Dolrefield, &c. At the foot of ſeveral of 
theſe mountains are caverns of a prodigious extent. 
On the north coaſt of Norway, in lat. 68, is that dreadful - 


yortex, called the Maleſtrom or Moſkoeftrom, from the ad- 


joining iſland Moſkoe, which ſwallows up .every thing that 
comes near it. The noiſe of it is heard at a great diſtance; 
and its attraction is ſaid ſometimes to reach more than fix 8 
liſh miles. At che turn of ebb and flow, the water, for a ſhort 
ume, becomes ſtill. : DOI, ai BG 
The Norwegian ſeas are ſaid to contain various monſters'; 
ſome of them of an incredible ſize. The ſea-ſerpent is above 
100 feet long; the kralen or korven is reported to be a mile 
and an half in circumference. But what is related concerning 
it, and concerning the mermen, and merwomen or mermaids, 
is fabulous. e „ 
The moſt remarkable cape is at the bottom of the Seaggerac 


Sea, called the Naſe of Norway. 


LAPLAND is very thinly peopled. The inhabitants are of 
low ſtature, and moſtly Heathens. They live chiefly by fiſhing 
and hunting. In this country is produced the reindeer, 4 
moſt uſeful animal, and of ſurpriſing ſpeed in travelling. 

The only place worth notice is Waxpnus, an old fort and 
harbour, with a few houſes, in a ſmall iſland. of the ſame - 
name, about one hundred miles eaſt from North Cape, N. lat, 
71.—55. | o . 5 

ICELAND is ſituate between 63 and 66 30 N. lat. and 12 
and 270 W. lon. about 400 miles long, and 180 broad. The 
chief town is Scalholt. The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to be a- 
bout. 80,000; moſt of them Chriſtians, but ſome Heathens. 
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The moſt we thing i in this ian 4s Mount HECLA, 
"kick. although covered with. fnow, is always throwing up 
flames of ſulphur, and totrents of - boiling way which ren- 
ders it unſafe to approach it. | ee 


GREENLAND ; is divided into Laſt Greenland Ind Welt | 


8 Greenland. 

The extent of- this country is 8 as mariners have 
been prevented from ſailing beyond the 80 or 81 deg. of N. 
Lat. by mountains of ice; nor Is it e to which querter of 
| che world it belongs. 

„East GREENLAND, called! alſo Shir bergen, from its rocky 
- | [coalts, was firſt diſcovered by Sir Hugh Willoughby, in 1553. 

1.1 is quite uninhabited, although ſome Europeans, who were 
*accidentally. left ig He made a ſhift to (preſerve themſelves 
through the winter. In the ſummer- ſeaſon the 8 and 

Engliſh carry on the whale-Gihery on its coaſts, 

" _.',, WesT, GREENLAND, which extends from 60 to-7 5 deg. N. 

lat. is inhabited by a wild ſort of people, to the number of ny 
ho in ſummer employ themſelves in fiſhing! and hunting; and 

in winter live in ſmall huts, - which are dug to' a great depth 
below ground, and raiſed only a little above the ſurface. 
Ihe ſtraits betwixt Greenland and North America, are cal- 
ed Davis's Straits, from Captain Davis, an Engliſhman, who 

firſt failed: through thoſe $64 19965: 5/6) 

The FARO: or FERRO ISLANDS, are fo called from their 
hing in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying from one iſland 
'to another. They are about 24 in number, of ſmall extent, 
N. lat. 64 Es W. lon. 7. deg. between Iceland and the Shet- 


land iſlands. The inhabitants a are wh nk to amount to > about 


Tr cut 


From 18 th the FANS of Germany. :ued hoſe 
394 of barbarians, who, for ſeyeral ages, under the name 


1 
"The regal. dignity in Denmark was at Grſt eleQivez butin 
proceſs of time, to prevent the horrible ravages of civil wars, 
t became hereditary in the preſent family. e powers of the 

crown, howeyer, were very limited. The cofnmon people, 

being oppreſſed by the nobleg, at the inſtigation of the clergy, 
put themſelves under the protection of the King; and, ac- 
© cording to a preconcerted plan, made a ſolemn ſurxender of their 


* [Uberties to Frederick UL at Copenhagen, 180 He necepted 
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common had done. Frederick and ma Acer hae 
* the abſolute power veſted in them with great moderation. 
The eſtabliſhedl religion in Denmark is the Lutheran, N 
was, introduced by Chriſtian III. 4533. The ofſioe of biſhops _ 

2 is only to ſuperintend the inferior clergy. without any o- 
ther mark of ö than A t ane their eccleſia- 
„ N . 9 £4. 1 1 
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ore of Babelmandel, uit; x F at 
On the ſouthy'thelifrabian Sea; unciently More Erjthretin 3© 
Gulf of Perſia and. Gif of Ormiis Ormus; Gulf of Sindi; Buff k 
Cambaya ; Baye ef ; Straits of Malacca and ix 2.887 
_ Straits of Sunda ; Hof Stem N China 8e: & of 7 We: 
On the eaſt, the*Gulf of Tonkin or Cochin Chinay. Bay-of 
Canton; of Nanking; Yellow Sea, ehr Peli Gül 
of Cong between Corea and the iflands f Japan's 5 Sex: of 
oo oy of Kamſehatka, 8&0 1-099 = OT. 
The Wie are; the Euphratir and 7 vhich run 
into the in Gulf; the Indus, which runs 4 int the Indian f 
2 and the Ganges, which runs into the of nts a 
the Iaxartes and Oxys, which anci 
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Abe other great riverw'of- Afis were unknown to che . 
the Ava or Menamkiou, the Menan, Mecon, and Domea, in 

e beyond the Ganges; the Kiam or Blue River, and the 

Whamho, Crocceus, or Yellow River, in China; the Argun, 

and Lamour, which ſeparate - Chineſe and Ruſſian Tartary; 

* tmhe Oby, Geneſa or Jeniſca, and ths Lena, a run into 
the Northern Ocean. 

5 The chief mountains in Ado - are ' Covetfur, en the 


. Euxine and Caſpian Seas; Taurut, Antitaurus, and Imaus, 
cConnected together, and extending the whole length of Aſia, 
| e * re to the Eaſtern Ocean. 
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great diviſions were, Aſa. e dle n, 
| and Albania Armenia: Syria Arabia þ Babylonia and 
1  Chaldea ; Meſapotamia'; Afſyria'; : Media; Perfia; and Sufiana ; 
3 : Parthia, a e e ee -BuSriawa, 3 India ; Scy- 


=_— 3 Nau Me r big 
3 - ASIA MINOR ; is a name which: does.not oc in the Chi. 
2 OE Sol but firſt took place in the middle ages. It is now called 


Natalia or Ariatolia, becauſe it lies eaſt e Conſtantinople. 
The Romans divided it ingd agi rir or intra Taurum, and Afi 
ultra or extra Taurum , Liu xxxvii. 45. xxxviii. 39. 

The chief parts of Afia-Miner were, Myfia, Sides lis, 
Fg fag Lydia, Caria, Lycia, e e and Pifidia, Fauria and 
 Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadecia Armenia Minor, Pontus, 
8 , e ee * . omg —_ ne 
. along the — oben par of i it is alle HELLESPON- 
. 8 0 —— Chief towns, 1 . Crxiceni, fi- 
tuate in a cogneinital, iſland af the Farin 2nd to the 
e . 122 e 
"I tn Alexander and 74, Fl wok; he 3 Sho he Tout 

3 lis, vi. 16. . 18. H nge it is fo called by. Q. Curtius, vii. 6, 13. & 7.4. and by- 
Ee ot 2 CEN e alſo Strabo, xi, 510. 8 f is thought to have deſcribed 
„ e er the-name'oE the rana, i 202.; but this cane be the. caſe, 

wi 


* Herodotus calls Je- ci: def lee Tees, Afia within the river Ha), 
_ 6-4 J. 28. 80 Strabd, ii. init. xvii. fn. Aſia when put for a province, comprehetd- 
8 ee . 27. 
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r bridges, rendered famous by the bege ot Mi : 
thridates, which was raiſed by Lucullus; near this is the river _ 
Granitus, where Alexander firſt - defeated the Perſiatis, and 1 
Lucullus cut to pieces the army of Mithridates; north oft 5 4 
the river /E:s5pus, the boundary of this ee ſouth . * 
Lampsdcus ; the people, Lampracẽni. . 354085 114 : _ 
Myfia Maj was arne wit the two blog d. _ 


"Gons, which it anciently included. 


II. TROAS; or Hbrygia Minor——TROJA or Him, near 
the mouth of the river Scamander or Xanthus,' below its junc⸗ 
tion with the Simozs. Theſe are torrents which flo from 
Mount Ida, and are ſaid to have beei drunk up by the arm 

Xerxes, On the ſea ſtood Rhatẽum, where was the — 

Ajax, and Sigeum, where was the tomb of Achilles, both 
ſituate. on promontories of the ſame name; oppoſite to which 
is the iſland Tent dos. — „a {mall æiuer which 
runs into the Scamander, ſtood Thymbra, famous for the 
temple of Apollo, hence 1 ix which Accs 
was ſlain by Paige | tine bn r ORG 0h et - 

Oppoſite to the north of the iſland Badge ins the promonto- ; 
ry LeFwm ;' ſouth of which ſtood Antandrut, and Auramprtium; 
CCC 


mer, and  Lyrne, aſſes [che 3 Brisẽis, che miſtreſs of 
Achilles; all in 3 thaw and che{ going 
countries dwelt the Legen. 1 502 36 15 5 


III. ZOLIA; or is, 8 et Carnet and . 
mus, peopled hy the olian Greeks from Ætolia. Taken at 
large it includes the two former diviſions. The chief 
towns were, Elea; Grynium, where was an oracle of Apollo, 
hence called GaxxNAuUs, Virg. En. iv. 345-3 Cana, or , on 
a promontory of the ſame name; Cyme; Lariſſa; Temnos, &c. 

IV. IONIA, likewiſe peopled by Greeks, containing twelve 
cities. Procaa, north of the river Hades and therefore 
reckoned by ſome in Æölis; a colony from this city founded 
Marſeilles; SMYRNA, now che chief city in thoſe parts, on 
the river Meles, near the banks of w Homer is ſaid” to 
have been born, hence called Melefgines.. png cities _ 
tended about the birth of this poet; 

Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamzs, Cline; PAN ts Ab: ; 
Weſt from Smyrna ſtood | Cuazouens ; \ErrraHra,. whence 
the Sibyl Erythrea, at the bottom of a peninſula, oppoſite to 
the iſle of of Cl its harbour . Cy/ize3-near- which: Mimar, 4 

high mountain; and the eee and port Corycus, or 
um, Ln che fleet * 8 a FO Te” ; 
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— Kry thre and Mimas: 
. Rood Taony/irho city of 
Anacreon; and at the top, Leripus: r theſs is the 


_ — promontory | Myon nefus. ae? 


Without the peninſula i be on che * Hale- 
ſus; peat which: was the grove Wen facred to 1 hence 
called Clarius ; and Notion, or m. 

On the fouth of the — 210 7 or * A Enis, 
the moſt illuſtrious. ci Hither Aſia, famous for the temple 
of Diana, one of the — the world, built at the 

joint expence of the Grecian ſtates in Aſia; the birth-place of 
| Cn the weeping philoſopher, of Hipponax the poet, 
1 Parrhaſius and Apelles the painters, Strabo, xiv. p. * 
ſite to the iſland Samos is the p „ eee ee where 
the cet of Texxes was deſtroyed by hs — 

On the north of the river Mæander ſtood De, the city 
of Bias, one ot the ſeven wiſe men. of Greece. 'The Mreander 
forms ſo. many windings in its courſe, that it is put for any 

winding or maze, Strab. xii. p. 67 fo; Firg. En. v. 250. 
South of it was Milẽtus, — Tiles; the father of phi- 
loſophy, and of his ſcholar Anaxzimander, the inventor of dials 
and of maps; and of Timotheus the muſician. This eity is 
ſometimes ranked in Caria. About thirty ſtadia from the 
mouth of the Mæander ſtood Mrus, -untis, which Artaxerxes 
aſſigned to Themiſtocles, to furniſh his table with meat, ob- 

. ſanium,') as Mugngſa was appointed to ſupply him with bread, 
and Lamprucus with wine, ee i. 1 38.50 e xiv. 636.; 
Diadar. i 5 J. Nep. 106. | 

The cities of Chios and Samos were - alſo ee 2 

5 mong the cities of Ionia, and completed the number twelve. 

V. LYDIA, the kingdom of. Croeſus, called alfo Mæonia, 
anciently-it included Ionia. —— Its capital was SaRDEs, at the 
foot of mount Tmolus, on the river Paf3lus, which joins the 

Hermut. North of this was MAGNESIA, at the foot of 

mount Sipplus, near which Antiochus was OY the Ro- 
mans under Scipio Aſiaticus; north of it Thyatira. 

On the river Cayſtrus ſtood 5 and. " Metropilic; 

ſouth of Which Trailer. 

VI. CAkIA, the. a — FI Di . 

y The a , 75 a 
Strabo Ter 1 1 15 4 ac- 
7 45 tg Thucydides, becauie they were not Greeks, Ilid. & Thucydid. in proam. 

the Grind of mankind into Greeks and Barbarians is ſaid to have been un- 


N e a90 Giro. ir 376: xiv, 661. & 662. 
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lia Antiqua. 3% 
ws, birth-place of Herodotus, the facher of hiſte , and of 
Dionyſius, hence called Halicarnaſſeus, «acus,” or * — fa 
mous for the monument of - Mausolus, erected by his Queen 
Artemiſia, one of the ſeven wonders of the world, Strab. xiv. 
p. 656.3 Plin. 36. 5. m. ſituate between the — Seramicus 
and Iafur, which form the peninſula Donis; at the bottom of 
which ſtood Cnidur, facred to Venus, where was 2 celebrated 
ſtatue of that goddeſs, made by Praxiteles. 

Near Halicarnafſus was the $ fountain Sale de, which 
rendered men effeminate, ſee p. 303. 

- Oppoſite' to Rhodes was a diſtrict called Pra Rhein 
becauſe it belonged to that people. At a greater diſtance from 
the ſea, Stratonzce, or -en, Ablanda, Alinda, Hydrela," Sr. 

VII. LYCIA. —— Telmeſſus, or -ifſus ; Xanthus, on a river 
of that name; Patra, famous for the oracle of Apollo, hence 
called Patdreus ; Limjra, on the river Limyrus, where Caius; 
the grandſon of Auguſtus, died of a wound he had received in 


Armenia; near which was Promontorium gacrum or  Chelidgni=" GE 


um, whence mount 'Faurus begins; Olympics, at the foot of 2 


mountain of that name; mount Climax, projecting ſo far into | 


the ſea, that Alexander's army were obi ed to march round it 
up to the waiſt-in water; Phazelis, on confines of Fam- 
ph lia, Lucan viii. 249. 43 
chief mountain in Lycia is 2 one of the ridges of 
which emitting flame, gave room td the poetic fiction of the 
threefold . Chimera, made up of a lion, a a goat, and a 
on, Ovid, Met. ix. 646.; Serv. in Virg. An. vi. 288. 
The government of Lycia was anciently republican, and he 
inhabitants were diffivguilhed for their virtue, Strabo, Xiv. b. 
664. FX 
Vim. PAMPHYLIA- and PISIDIA, — 2 3 
country. —— Between the riwers Cefirus and CataraZes ſtood 
Perga ; Aſpendus, on the river Eurymedon, at the mouth of 
which Cimon deſtroyed the fleet and army of the Perſians. In 
Piſidia were” Antiochia, Termeſſus, Lyrba, Selga, S. 
L ISAURIA and LYCAONTA, interſected by the 


| binds of mount Taurus; ſubdued by the Romans under 


Servilius, hence called 1/auricus; Coracefum'; Sydra ; Ha- 
maxia ; Selinus, where the Emperor Trajan died, hence called 


Trajanopdlis Ieonium, Derbe, Erie * the Apoſtle 
Faul was ſtoned, Acts, xiv. 19. 


X. CILICLA, divided into Aſpera or Tracheitis, Compeſtris 
or Fedias, and Cilicia Propria ; fo hemmed in with mountains 
that it * few and theſe. very narrow, hence called ; 


. = 


Pyle. —— At the mouth of the river Calycadmus, the promon« 
tory Sarpedon, fixed. by the Romans as the limit of Antiochus; 
near which the promontory Zephyrium. 

Along the coaſt, . Sali, ſaid to have been founded by Solon. 
The Athenians wh ſettled there, having corrupted the purity 
of their language, are thought to have given riſe to the term ho- 


Euftath. ad Dionyſ. 875. 


On the river Cydnus, which had. almoſt proved fatal to =: Kun 


ander, ſtood TARSUS, iexgned. to have got this name from 
the Pegaſus of Bellerophon having here loſt his hoof ; ſaid to 


have. deen built by Perſcus, Sele, 38., Marcellin. xiv. 25. 


| whence it is called by Lucan Perſea Tarſus, iii. 225. the birth- 
place of the Apoſtle Paul. St ſays that the inhabitants of 
cis city excelled thoſe of Athens and Alexandria in the ſtudy 
of philoſophy and the ſciences, xiv. p..673-—676. 
On the confines of Syria, the mount Amanus, now Monte 
Negro, often mentioned by Cicero, approaches ſo near the fea 
as to form the paſs called Pyle Syrie, or Amanice, near which 
ſtood ISSUS, not far from the river Pindrus, where Alexander 
ined. his celebrated victory over Darius; and to perpetuate 
the memory of it, afterwards: built Alexangria, now Scande- 
Toon or Alexandretta, the port-town to ALEPP0,,,on the Sinus 
Maus, or the Gulf of Iſſus; and at ſome diſtance from it Ni- 
XI. CAPPADOCIA and ARMENIA MINOR. —— The 
people, Cappad ces, or -ce, anciently called Syri, were one of 
the three bad Kappas, or names beginning with the letter K or 
C, the Cretans and Cilicians being the other two, which was 
afterwards applied to the three Cornelii, Sylla, Cinna, and 
Lentulus. Upon the extinction of the royal family, the Ro- 
mans, in conſideration of the ancient 1 between them, 
offered this people the enjoyment of their liberty, which they 
refuſed to accept, alledging they could not bear it. Where- 
upon they were permitted to chuſe another king. This coun- 
try was remarkable for its breed of horſes and mules, and for 
furniſhing the world with ſla ves. | 
On the confines of Cilicia, at the foot of mount Taurus, 
ſtood Cybiffra, the place of Cicero's encampment... _ _ 
In Armenia Minor, on the Euphrates, ſtood Melitene, the 
ſation of the legion, called Fulminifera, the thundering le- 


XII. PONTUS extended along 


the Mediterranean from 


Colchis to the river Hajys, the kingdom of Mithridates. Faſt 


from 


— 


. lune. d. 


from Halys ſtood Aon. On the confluence of the Iris. and 
wpatoria, which Pompey named Megalop?hs;/ above 
hich was Amaſia,' the city of Strabo the geographer. 5 
Along the river ' Thermodon is ſuppoſed to have been the 
1. of the Amazons; their city THEMISCYRA, Strabo, xi. 


at from this, along the coaſt, Polemonia, Pharnacia, and 


Cerfus, -untis, whence Lucullus is ſaid to have firſt brought 
the cherry-tree into Italy. | 


On the borders of Colchis ſtood Tropea, Trebiſond. 

Along the river Hah lived the Hen##i ; a colony of whom 
Pare: Fo ſettling in Italy, were called Yen#ti, Plin. vi. 2. and 
near the Cha Hier, who are 2 to have invented 1 iron weapons, 
Val. Flace. v. 141.3 Diony/. 

XIII. PAPHLA( * — g „ ſituate on a peninſula, 


the moſt illuſtrious city on this coa ; the . of Dis- 


nes the Cynic 3 Carambir, near a famous promontory of the 


me name, now Karempi, oppoſite to Criu- metupon, or Arit- 
tis Front” in the Ge e Crim Tarary, Strab. ii. 


124. 
28 BITHYNIA; extended from the 1 
to the tiver Porthenias. It was anciently called Bebrycia, the 
country of Amycus, the ſon of Neptune, the famous pugiliſt, 
= was ſlain by Pollux, Serv. ad Virg. 1855 5 373.3 * 
lace. iv. | 
On ene near the mouth of the river R 
ſtood Apamẽa, called formerly Myrlea. North of it was Ni- 
comedia, near which Libyfa, the e of Hannibal, 
Plin. v. 32. | 
On * 2 ſtood Ge now Scutari, called tze 
city of the blind, becauſe the founders of it preferred this ſitua- 
95 to that of Byzantium, on the oppoſite ſide of the Straits, 
Herodot. iv. 144-3 Strab. vii. 320.3 Plin. v. 32. f. 43-3 Tacit. 
Aunul. xii. 63. to which e pear 7 de SHOT: conſul. 
Honorii, 176. 
On the Euxine ſea, 8 or enn at the Sa of the river 
Calpas, a celebrated harbour; eaſt of which is the river Sagaris 


or grey uriur;  Heraclea' on the Lycus ; Tias, or -um. _ 


e foot of mount Olympus, ſtood Pruſa, now Burſa, 
for fron time the capital of the Turks; on the Lake 4 - 
Nicea, Nice, famous for the firſt general council held there 


The moſt remarkable cities along the W in Aſia Miner 
vere ſettled by Greek * 5 
Xv. 
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Xv. GAL ATIA or GAILOGRACI,. formerly the 
north of Phrygia. It got this name from the Gauls, who ſettled 
in it about two hundred and ſeventy years before Chriſt, _— 
Chief town, Ancyra, now Angoura, the capital of the Teo. 

„ near which Bajazet was defeated and made priſoner by 
Tamerlane. Tavium, the capital of the Ti eu, near the ri- 
ver Halys. 

XVI. PHRYGIA MAGNA.——-fn the. north, - near the 
ſource of the river Sangarius, ſtood Peſſinns, famous for an an- 
cient temple of Cybele, the mother of the gods, which was 
conveyed to Rome in the ſecond Punic, war, at the foot of 
Mount Dindymus; ſouth of it Gordium, famous for the Gor- 
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Lian knot, which Alexander cut wich his ford, inftead of 1 
untying it; Eumenia,' Aemonia. 00 
On the river Lycue; before its 2 n un * Mean- Ce. 
ra ſtood Loadicea and Coleſſe ;- on which. Apamea, on ark 
the river Marfyas, named from ſiſter of Seleucus, increaſed pre 
the ruins of Cllene, likewiſe/on the Marſyas ; where Apollo into 

is faid to have flayed alive one Marſyas for preſuming to con- ſea; 
tend with him i in muſic. The rivers Marſyas and Meander are belo! 


ſaid to fia from the ſame lake, Strab. i i At a temple 
ren? dicæa, e + nor ehen an 


2 
25 


ans 4. wn { TE e 11 * Hut ; 

in the eaſt end of we 1 is 005 ian CYPRUS, 81 
about one hundred and fifty miles long and ſeventy broad; ſa- fabia 
_cred. to Venus, who is Naw called Qurie, Op Grin and . Be 
 prigena,— Chief. cities, on the weſt, Paphos affo ; on Hria 
the ſouth, Amithus, and Citium, the — * of Zeno, au 1. 
thor of the. ſect called the Staiet ; on the eaſt, Salamis, nov birth. 


Famaguſta, north from the prom. Palalium or. Idalium; and Lau 
on the north, - Lapithus or Lapethus, Arfince, and Soli or -w_ 
founded by Solon. In the middle of the illand was Tamaſſus, fa 
mous for producing the metal called £s duden e n 
the foot of Mount Olympus.” | 
ee, W 
Colette, ALBANIA, and IBERIA, lay; between the 

Eukine and Caſpian ſeas, interſected by different branches of 
Mount 2 now Georgia, tn froarctts, 
f Two rivers, "which hare their fours, at 0 great diſtance 
from one another, run into the oppoſite ſeas: the Cyrus into 
; the 3 and che 7 * W Glaucus and * 
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356 Alis dntique. 


The eaſt of Jordan, called 12 
was in rough and barten. It was di 


vided Gs 
parts, rachonitic or Itures : on the north, Gaulonitis, Batanga, 
or Baſan,:Galaoditis, in which were\Ravieth-(Filead; Afttaroth, 


Wes Ammomitis, Moabitisy: Sc. A confederacy of den cuics in : 


this country: was called Decgpolis. Ie 16 to wot 
The country ſouth of the Bides Ses esel Alas or E. 

dum; in which were Zaar, Theman, Boxra, at the foot of Mount 

Sein, Er. der theſe are commonly comprehended'in Arabi 


| ARABLA \ was. divided! inte three S40QTS | i gar 5 \ Deferta, Patres, 
and Fe 2 
1. Ani Dxexkr A, now alle in ns the 
deſerts of Palmyra and the om e north, to Arabia 
Felix on the fouth, from rated by.2 range of 
Tn app gh 10 8 85 
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* 17 9s deſart of Sur, but authors differ about the {- | 


0s" 11 oe bee or Red Sea, Rood Rerenice, ancient- 
„Eu-, * ſhips" of Solomon ſailed to 
ſed to have been a port in Bofala on the ſouth-weſt coaſt 
Africa, /ce } [Ruſt 127-3 Pbara or Paran, whence the adjoining 
gan named, at the bottom of the: eaſt ſide of the 
ph of Hero, Mee, at the top of which ſtood): 
2 now. Ker, whence the. fois has its, name... 

3. A ELTX, is 2 large penimula between the gulphs 
of A 72 e my for the Fertility of » 
1; b very own. to ancients, Among 

different ſtates the Gala were the moſt d niſhed. 


- BABYLONIA and HAL DEA, now .Zyraco or Ira 


Arabic, extended from the Perſian gu, op the 2 


a little above BanyLon, its capital. 
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were} e on the river Mydenids, which, 90 ing = 
hacks great bulwark of the Romans againſt! the Parthians 3, 
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people it; e its inhabitalits 3 Carts, bes 
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the defeat arid death of Craſſus, nd afterwards for the murdea 
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Ane ws king 2 r Affyria was SARDAN APALUS, whe 
ſaid to haye. furpatied all his rede ceſſorꝭ in rad eſſemi⸗ 
na cy +, iodor. Wi. 23. Fu Min. i. 3-3 Juvenal. x. 362. AR- 
BACES or ARBAC 4p governor of Media, having pro- 
cured admiſſion to bim, fou apydit crowds; of women 
and einuchs in Wfemaſe CR 1 oy d"Y female dccu⸗ 
pations. — 07 deſpicable a prince, 
he formed a conſpiracy with Belef efys, = Kater of Babylon, 
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len the authority of Cteſias ii. 32 

Arbaces is thought by fome to have con den Peer with abe e 

Media, and to have'refigned"t chat of Bat nn 1 50 Affociate Bellie. der | 

ſuppoſed to have bech thes! 3 . tw ep alu 1B 
began/the; 


2 Kings, xx. 12. from 3 ſt 3 | 
Babylon, Þ. 747. e of 12 
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of which, when han it on, rendered him inviſible, - Ci, defe; 
ni. 
2 the firſt that ſubdned the Grecian Rates in Af. I 
ions extended fro from the Agean Sea to the river Ne, 
"He far ſurpaſſed all . — of that age in munificence. his fe 


Te fame of his hoſpt nnd e 8 court the moſt dif- fan ; 
- tinguiſhed ſages of hi "time, among the reſt, SOLON, the the li 
Fa ge of Athens. Crceſus, having ſhewed him all his tre- mt 1 
Ihres, aſked, if he had ever ſeen a bap ier man. Solon men- ſpeec 
119 Kleveral, of diſtinguiſhed virtue, in humble life; and bound 
concluded with: obſerving, chat no one could be called happy WM the g 


before his death. * e of Solon che — 


-- 4 — 
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of 5 e overtook Croeſus, ws ſays * 

he thought him the happieſt man in the world. He 16 his 
favourite ſon Atys, who was killed, while hunting, by an ac- 
cidgntal wound which he received from one Adraſtus, a Phry- 
gian exile, . whom Crœſus had pro and who, although 
pardoned by Croeſus, yet from mere wick pripactly flew him- 
{elf on the prince's:tomb. 

Creſus mourned - the loſe of bie ſon for two. Feats: 
He was rouſed from this deſpondency. 2 hearing of the re- 
volution in Media. Aſtyaget, whom Cyrus had dethroned 
and put in priſon, was grandfather to cdl by the mother's 


ide. In order therefore to avenge his cauſe, to ſtop the pro- 


greſs of Cyrus, and perhaps enlargehis own dominions, Ereeſus 
reſolved to make war. With this view he ſent ambaſſadors to 
conſult the oracles in Greece and Lybia, with rich pteſents to 
each. Several of theſe preſents remained in the time of He- 
rodotus, B. i. 46, 50. f 1. 92. An anſwer was returned b Jing 
oracle at Delphi, chat if Crœſus matched againſt the P 

he ſhould overturn a great empire. Encouraged by e res 
which he interpreted in his own, favour, he eroſſed the river 


Halys, and advanced into Cappadocia againſt Cyrus. \ They 


ſought in the territory of che Etexians near Singpe, rich doubes 


ful ſucceſs. Night put an end to the battle. 33 n 634% 

Next day. Crozſus, ſeeing Cyrus did not renew the attack, 4. 
parted with his army to Sardis, intending, as the W og. far 
ſpent, to defer further operations till next ſpring. In the mean 
time he ſent for aſſiſtance to his allies; to PING king of; WON 
to Labynetus, king of Babylon, and to the Lacedemonians, : > 


prehending no immediate. inyaſion from Cyrus after ſo equal 


a conflict, be diſbanded part of his army, which was compoſed 
of mercenaries. But Cyrus being informed of ſuch imprudent 
conduct, led his army by rapid marches. to Sardis... Having 
deſeated the Lydians, 
bege to the town, and took it by aſſault on the fourteenth. day. 
He gave ſtrict orders to ſpate the life af Crœſus ; who notwiths 
ſtanding would certainly have been killed, had it not been for 
his fon, who till that time Had been dumd. But ſeeing à Per- 
fin ruſhing on "his father to lay him, fear and anxicty brok: 

the ligaments of his wages do that be called dei, man, do 
mt till Crit. He continued. ah after to enjoy the uſe of 
{pcech.  Croeſus 285 brought to „ Was ordeted to be 
bound, and laid on a funeral pile in order to be burnt. When 
the flames were Jak” beginning 0 blaze, he called our three 
times, Solon, 'Shbn, Soden! Cyrus being told the reaſon thi 


exclamation, and Ts on the uncertainty of ha | 
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who had come-out- to'o panty bim, he laid | 
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ordered bim 50 be taken r God: ever after 
treated him wich the (greateſt "kindneſs, erotets il 126 —9 2. 
Juin. 1 ) det 1 x 5 

Erceſus havin ng tent a. meſſenger to Deiphi * * the 
prieſteſs for having deceived" him; after all His preſents, was 
told, that he had [deceivedthimſets; by explaining an ambiguous 


oracle in his own — and that he did not ſuffer for his 


own-fault; but fbr that of Ris 5 eriitor G Gyge ee ſeduced 
the artifice of a pm f had ain bis mer uſurped his 
88 KN moe el 159101 2 
© — hie great -wailth Anas ahevjtinitnes in 
mount''T mals neuf Saris, which being long wrought, were 
in after e SO II wy Serab Nil. 620. The Lydians 
were the rſt who coined? Bold and ſiver. The invention of 
E aud of theball; is alſo afetibed to them, 5. 94. 
Perſians acquired from dhe Lydians a tate for mw 15 
lickcies of life, to which formerly-they: were ſtran 
After the taking of Sardis, e ſübduefl the . 
ſtates in Aſiaz b. 14. Sc. ;. vnd. i. 16. em re * be- 
fore attempted in vain. te detach from the- iter Craœſus, 
Harolot. 176. He chen turned his arhs 2 : the king of 
and baving defeatec him in battle, "Kid Gege to the 
which he took by ſurpriſe; on a feſtival tay; by diverting 
2 adutſt uf the river *, 15. 19K. ; Polyen. vil. ße MY 
52taft of =u)l made war war on r 4 people of 
moth of the river H. * — der the government 
e 22 Atagem he cut to 
a part of x enemy Wreesg d 406k e queen's only 
„ whoicommunded hein, priſdner; wir ar number of his 


| ſoldiexs//9 The prince, unable 40 dear 1this diſgrace} few him- 


telf. Soon after Tomprie at the head! of her troops, attacked 
Syrus with ſuch fury; that ſhe gained à complete victory. 
Cyrus himſelf was dada, u the een, part of his--army. 
Hy — fa of e Arg ſne bw head to be put into a 

blood, wa 4 e Aeg e 
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Thiu haſt ever tlinſted for blood, noau take thy! fili, Herodot i. 
201,—ad fin.; Juſtin. +. 8. Authors differ as much about the 
death of Cyrus, as about his birth. Diodorus Sieulus relates, 
that he was crucified by Tompris, ii. 44. Nehophon, in his 
Kupumanud, or inſtiturion of Cyrus, ſays he died a natural death, 

Cic. Sen. 22. legg. ii. 22.; but this excellent bock was not in- 
tended to contain an exact hiſtory,” {nom dd hifteria'fidemſcrip<: 
fus, ) but, by mingling fable with truth; to delineate” che model 
of a perfect prince, Cic. ad Q fr. i. 1. 8. From the diverſity 
of accounts concerning Cyrus,” we ſee the unoettainty of tradi- 


: * 
VO mor et to 


tion. Cyrus reigned: thirty year. 


”; 


- CAMBYSES, his ſon; ſucceeded; He mude'wiron Amiafþs 


king of Egypt; who in the mean time dying, was ſuoceeded by his 
ſon PSAH,Eurrus, Herudot. ii. T. Iii. 1. to. The cauſe of the 
war, according to Herocatus, was frivolous, iii. 1.5 but Polyznus 
makes ĩt n very juſt one, vi. 29. To facilitate his operations; 
Canibyſes; by che advire of one Phayerja native of Haliearnaſſiur, 
who on account of ſome offence had deſerted from A maſis, made 
ar alliance with the king of Arabia. By him Cambyſes and his 
amy were ſupplied with water in the deſerts through which they 
had to paſs. When they reached Egypt they were met by the 
Egyptians near Peluſium- A fierce battle was fought, in which 
the Egyptians were defeated. Herodotus informs us, chat he 
ſaw i the bones ol the ſlain ſrattered up and down in the place 
whera they fell. The ſtulls of the . were hard, he- 
cauſe they always went with their heads bare and ſhaved ; thoſe 
of the Perſtans, . ſoft, bepauſe their heads were always covered 
with a tiara qt turban; 1609261 NEIL Ait an Tas n 
Cambyſes took Peluſium, according to Polysnus, by che 

following ſtratagem. e placed before his army a number of 
cats, dogs, ſheep, and other animals, which were looked upon 
as ſacred by * and thus prevented them from diſ- 
charging their miſſive weapons, for fear of wounding: any of 
theſe animals, vii. 9g. Herodotus: does not mention this cir- 
cumſtance, but ſays, that Cambyſes, after his victory, advanced 
directly to Memphis. He ſent upcthe Nile before him a ſliip 
of Mitylene, with a herald, to ſummon the inhabitants to ſurten- 
der; but they, tranſported with rage; deſtroyed the veſſel, 


and eut to pieces all on board. Cambyſes having taken the 


town in ten days} ordered ten of the firſt rank to be executed, 
for every one of his men that had been maſſacred j among the 
reſt the ſon of Pſammenitus. Thet king himſelf was ſpared, 
but afterwards ſtim ulating: the Egyptians to revolt) he was put 
to death} yhyning reigned:enly * months; B. 13% Al Bgypt 
700 8 . | 
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ſoon after ſubmitted to the conqueror, and that country has 


al moſt ever ſince been ſubject to a foreign yoke. From Mem- 


8 to Sar, the burying place of the kings of 
having cauſed the y of Amaſir to be taken 


Nr ee 3 | 


dered it to be burnt, contrary to the cuſtom 
8) 88 — 1 ts | 
e conqueſt of Egypt, the Cyreniant, and 
| | Barceans, ſent: ambaſſadors. to 13 with preſents, as a 
token of ſubmiſſion, Ib. 13. Next year 3 
of bis reign, Cambyſes reſolved to Shoe war in three different 
places; againſt the Carthaginians by ſea, and the Am- 
moniant and Ethiopians by land. But the firſt of theſe projects 
he was obliged to drop, as the Phanicians, without whoſe aſ⸗- 
ſiſtance he could not eee to co-operate 
ith: him againſt the Carthaginians, who were deſcended 
| A RE; originally 2 colony en, Tyre, 
* 19. 4 
Wa But being determined to invade the Ahn two kn, he 
ſent phos th into Ethiopia with preſents of purple, golden 
bracelets, perfumes, and wine; who, under the character of 
ambaſſadors, ſhould act as ſpies. The King of . ſuſ· 
the cauſe of their journey, treated them with contempt, 
and ſoorned their preſents, except the wine. However, in re- 
turn, hating bent a bow in their preſence, he bid them give 
it to Cambyles, with this advice; that when the Perſians could 
draw bows of ſuch m agnitude with equal eaſe, then he might 
make war on the Ethiop: ians with ſuperior forces in the mean 
time, he ſhould thank the Gods ſor not having put it into the 
5 other cogntry* than their 
OV eee 


Cambyſes, enrsged at this anfwer, immediately! advanced 


with his army, like a perſon- bereft: of his ſenſes, without ha- 
ving provided what was 'neceflary for ſuch an expedition. 
When he arrived at Thebes, in upper Egypt, he detached 2. 
bout 59,000 of his men to ravage the country of the Ammo- 
nians, and burn the temple of "75.18 Ammon. But they were 
all overwhelmed with ſand in the deſert, and never more heard 
| of ib, 26, gener. Nat: 4 it. th which diſaſter ſome- 

times, befals travellers: in the Sarl. Fug. 79. The 
army of Cambyſes, defare-ſrchatlproceeded the fifth-part of the 
way, was reduced to fuch firfits fer want of (proviſions, that 
they were obliged to eat their beaſts of burden, and at laſt 
. 2 man ** ” 
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lot for this dreadful purpoſe. - In the mean time, Cambyſes 
himſelf is ſaid to have been ſerved with delicacies; Sener. de Hu, 
iti. 20. At laſt, however, apprehenſive for his on 

he was forced to return with diſgrace, and with the loſs df 
the greateſt part of his ye pore Ui. 25. his arrival 
at Thebes, he'pillaged all es in that city, which were 
numerous, an very ric andthe in ben an e Diner. ” 


6. and 4 

3 When Cambyſes «: came to Memphis, he found the ety full 
of rejoicings, and keeping holiday; at which he was grea 
enraged, appoſing it to be on account of his badfueceſs, 
Being informed by the magiſtrates that it was becauſ they had 
found their God APIS, who had not appeared for a confiders - 
able time, he would nat believs them; but imagining that they 5 
impoſed on him, he cauſed them to be put to death; He then 


ſent for the prieſts, who, making the ſame anſwer, were or 


dered immediately to bring Apir to him; for that fince their 
od was ſo familiar as to appear among them, dn > omg | 
6 

When Apis wab brought to Cambyies; he, ſtill * FINER Ng 
26d, drew his ſword to run him through the belly, mer — 
ed to ſtrike him on the thigh. "Then ridiculing che priefis 

their 8 Worſhipping a brute as a 281 ordeal 
them to be ſeverely — and ſuch of 

ſhould be found — 5 — the feaſt of Apis, to bel "The 
god was carried back to his temple,' where, having — of his 
wound, he was ſecretly buried by the prieſts, Herodbti "iii. 
The Egyptians believed that Cambyſes, on account of t 
impiety, became mad. But he was ſo before, and — | 
to give ſignal proofs of it. SMERDIS, or Mergit, his bro- 
ther, was the only perſon in the arm "that coun bend the 
bow ſent to Cambyſes by the king of Ethiopia. Cam 
therefore, from aeg ſent him Gare to- Perſia; and fome 
time after, re. that one came to tell him that 'Smerdis 
was on the throne, he diſpatched PRRRASr7s, one of his con- 
fidents, to kill him, which he accordingly did, B. 30. His 
liſter Aer d my EAGER alſo his W ne he ae 


ie the Greeks be e 1, iftinguithed 
(\ This pitted his all black, encept a white {quare ſpot on his a 
the figure of nn-cogle on his back, and of a beetle on his tongue, Herasbt. iii. 
28. Strab. vii. B05. Plny makes the marke different, viti a6:\C 75x, When 
fach a calf was fund he: was carried by the prieſta to Memphis, placed in a 
magnificent temple, and wurſhipped by that» with» extraor- 

dinary hanours. Aſter his death e "Law and 
He wh nate went in e A &. Dur. Edd. 16. 5 
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him in all his expeditions, he ordered to be fla, for lamens 
8 — brother's death 
| eCambyſes exerciſed ſuch frantic eouchtyiin! Memphis, B, 
37- his detbronement was plotting at Suſay 61+ -» Patizithes, one 
of-the -a Mede by birth, to whom Cambyſes had left the 
chief direction of affairs in his abſence, had a brother extremely 
like Smerdit, the ſon of Cyrus, and probably of the ſame name. 
Patiſethes being fully aſſured of the death of that prince, which 
yells concealed che public, and knowing how odious Cam- 
es had rendered himſelf by his cruelty, having inſtructed 
bis brother to perſonate Smerdis, placed him on the throne, 
Heralds were immediately diſpatched to all parts of the empire, 
to notify his acceſſion, and to require their ohedience. Cam- 


byſes, ptr eee Egypt, met the herald ſent thither 


at Echatäna in Being thunderſtruck at the tidings, he 
at firſt ſuſpected the had been betrayed by Prexaſpes, and 
that: his brother was: il alive. But ped ured of the con- 
trary, he determined to advance towards bay with the greateſt 


diſpatch, to inflict vengeance on the uſurpers. But as he was 


mounting his horſe for this expedition, his ſword d from 
its — and wounded him in the thigh, nearly i in the ſame 
—— _ Egyptians alledged, in which he had ſtruck their 

Percewing his wound to be mortal, he aſſembled 
the = eng the Perſians in his army, and laid before them 
all that had happened, conjuring them at the ſame time not to let 
the empire again paſs from the Perſians to the Medes. Cambyſes 
died, after having reigned ſeven- years and ſive months, with - 
out ifſue; - The Perſians, after his judging what he had 


Fe e eee hatred to his bro: 
25 Mon 9 N 

F * Ca mbyſes,. "before beer erde, as cont to law, i is ſaid to 
Have 8 the royal pr 5 1158 Saal that there was no 
Jaw whi ch permitted a brother to marry his iſter# but there was a law which 
22 the king of Perſia to do what he pleaſed; He one day aſked Pre. 
ofpes, whoſe fon was his ex, what the Perſians thought — ſaid of him. 
AM your other qualities, ſays he, are greatly extolled, but they alledge' you hyue wine to 
—_— hoon deub — a5. — the 223 Faculties. 
n to ſtand at ſome 
7 wh wh his "his left Fogg —— bis 2 + be took a how, and having bent it, 
Taid he would ſhoot the young man through the heart; which he according) 
did, adding exultingly to the father ; Have I a fle my band? To which the contemp- 
— — with ick the murder of is ſ6n, replied, © Apollo could 
not have aimed better. Seer. de dra, iii. 14+; Herod, iii. 34. another 
day he ordered twelve Perſians of the firſt- rank to be buried a ive, . . Crceſus 
having preſimed to admoniſh him of the conſequenees of theſe dtrbdities, was 
ordered to —— * dut the miniſters uf his eruelty, kubwing he 
— — 22 deferred the ion. It was ſo; {41 N 


an lr at the ern af Crates, b S the miniſters to. 
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qu 1 the M eee | 
ther, quietly die, aas, — es 


of Cytus, eſpecially as Prexaſpes nowdeclared 
killed Smerdie;” 14.66. 


-'$MERDIS;-the Magian, being now Fas 2 


to ingratiate himſelf with the people, 3 them many im. 3 5 


munities, which made them 
But this, and his living quite ſecluded . 
raiſed in them ſuſpicions of his not being what he — 


At laſt, aſter he had Oo ſeyen months, the impoſture be- 3 85 | 


ing ene detected 


daughter to Oianes, a Perban ne en the first rank, A 
n was formed againſt him by Otanes and: Arnother 


Perſſah nobtemen. In the mean time, while they wete con- 


certing meaſures. about the execution of their Plot, Penh, 


whom the Magi had apparently: evailed, on : to/favour 
views; and to declare to the people aſſembled for that purpe 
what they wiſhed, having aſcended the tower of: the 
to the aſtoniſhment of of eyery one reſent f J 
ſeſſion of the whole truth, and then W hin 

from the tower, und thus ———— a sui: 1 
rant of what hadi paſſed, were not- ng to 
and having fromtheir rank procured ; at 
ruſhed into theia — - 2 — roy who w. 

2 berge affair 2 Smerdis and his: 


Magi, (4*yopore, ) on which it was re er 8 2 "= 5 4 5 


order to appear in public, Herba. Hl. 54.80. 18 hs 


' When che tumult was alayed; the ſeven — 70 00 had e 


fain the Magi,” mer to deliberate abe che adinjniſihution”-of 
2 1 O AN ES, who-ſpgke' firſt, arguing from the 8 


vaſes Attendant en arbitrary Wen ee "bis 7 5 
l dle Gua 5 7 


" MECADYSUS, wha ſpoke. neut, "adm 
Rid againſt monarchy, „ Coufuted bis reaſons for a demo- 


Br For-nothing 5 he faid, was" more 3 


t than the * ace ; and to avid che inſolente of 3 


bmitting of an ungovernable multitude, Was a plan . og 1 I 
[ Þ® means to 8 end . he tos Ee 
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= [the people neither nor hears: any thing, but acts 
tately,. without t, like a torrent; he therefore 
voice for an 2 „wherein the government is en- 
— to a fe men, di inguithed for their prudence and virtue, 


"DARIUS, - who "ng: third, agreed with Megabyſus in re. 
jecting a popular government; but contended, that an oligarchy, 
or the government of a few, was productive of hatred, envy, 
ſeditions, and murders z; he therefore gave his opinion for a 
monarchy, as the beſt form .of government, when well adminiſ. 
tered; and to confirm it, added, that to monarchy the Perſian 
nation owedi its liberty and ren With him the other 
"_ noblemen 

E 5039-6 Otanes, Goda himſelf left done, deckned having 
concern in their conſultations, as he ſaid he never 

Adula king; and only: requeſted certain privileges for him- 
ſelf and his deſcendants, which were readily granted, and 
more belides.. Theſe, Herodotus informs us, his family con- 
tinued to enjoy in his time. It was determined by the other 
fix,/ that the ſeven. conſpirators ſnould have liberty to enter all 
the a of the palace, without being introduced, except 
that af the omen ; and that the ſnould not be allowed 
to marry a waman out of any other family than of the ſeven 
conſpiratots. To determine which of them ſhould be king, 
they agreed to meet on horſeback next motning in a certain 
near tho city, and that he whoſe horſe firſt neighed after 


fun- riſe, ſbould be king; thus: leaving the election as it were 


to the determination the Sun, the chief god of the Perſians. 
The groom of Darius, hearing of this agreement, led a mare 
over niglit to the place appointed, and then brought thither 
his maſter's horſe. Next môrning, when the horſe came to 


that e eee and thus: Daxius was de- 


ive was the fon of then governor.of Perſia, and 
from the royal family of Achemꝭust, To commemorate 

e ſeryiees of che ſeven noblemen who leu the Magi, the 
rivy council of the Perſtan kinge ever after oonſiſted of ſeven, 


— vii. 14. Zſtber, i. 14. — and theſe counſellors en- 


joyed the ſame privileges which had been granted to the ſe- 
ven Tonſpirators, Herodot. iii. 761.68. Darius, to eſtabliſh 


_ himſelf on the throne, married Arofſo and Arty flona, the daugh- 
ters of Cyrus, Parmys,. the daughter of Smerdis, and Phedyma, 
the daughter ia en who bad detected the Magi. He erec- 


ted an equeſtrian ſtatue, with an r Mee of his 
"DARIUS 


EESSENOEIT EPS . DS mas, 


| DARIUS tte e empire into 8 or 
fatrapies, an or jairapes over » G- 
dering them to pay a . was exempted 
from taxes. The Ethiopians, bordering on t; and the in- 
habitants of Colciis, only brought certain ts 5 and the 4 
rabians furniſhed yearly frankinoenſe equal in weight to a thou- 
fand talents. The annual tribute paid to Darius amounted; to 
14,560 Euboic talents, i. e. 1,810,080 |. in money, beſides 
various contributions in kind, Herodat. iii. 88.—98. The ſa- 
trap of Armenia ſent annually to the Perſian king twenty 
thouſand young colts, Strab. xi. 330. The place where the 
king's po print pe GATE; Curt. Hints Ma & 
* | vt 


wartment, imagining that they 
drawn his ſeimitar, cut off ihe 


tod ber the lie of her brother; but alſo. | 

{ fon. Intaphernes and the reſt of his were put 
death, without regard to his late deſerts, B. 118. 119. 
In the fifth year of Darius the Babylonianis revolted. 
ked at the oppreſlive taxes impoſed on — 
that wr wr — _ A CC 


—— EN it a 7 * 
months; ——— — a fog when 


Fing fo e 
wk ad be 
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Ame city; he delivered-it up to Darius. Dafius beat down 
- its Walls, (as it is ſuppoſed,” from two hundred cubits high to 
fifty.) and took away its gates. He cauſed about three thou. 
-fand of thoſe who had been moſt active in the revolt to be im- 
- paled, and pardoned the reſt. Zopyrus was rewarded with 
- the higheſt honours. '''The revenues of Babylon were ſettled on 
him for life. Darius uſed to ſay, : That he would give twen- 
©. Babylons rather than ſee Zopyrus , ſo eben bee Herods. 
150.—160.; Faſtin; Sine 2 
Darius ſoon after undertook an expalition — — the Sey- 
thians, who inhabited the country between the Danube and 
dhe Tanais. His pretext for this war was to revenge their in- 
vaſion of Aſia about one hundred and twenty years before, 
„Having collected an army of ſeven hundred thouſand men, he 
croſſed the Thracian Boſphorus by a bridge of boats, over - ran 
Thrace z and then having croſſed the Iſter or Danube over an- 
er e of ee. advanced into Scythia. The Scythians 
ted before him, waſte the country and. deſtroying 
the Darius followed them with his army, till be wa 
-in er of periſhing for want of proviſions. At laſt he was 
iobliged't6 return with diſgrace, after having loſt a great num. 
ber of his men. The Scythians attempted to cut off his re- 
treat, by perſuading thoſe whom Darius had left to guard the 
bridge over the Danube, to break. it down, and retire home. 
Miltiadet, the Athenians prince of the Cherſoneſus of T hrac, 
was one of thoſe to whom this charge was committed. He ur- 
eee eee to embrace fo favourable an oppor- 
of ſhaking off the Perſian yoke. Theſe were all Greeks, 
— Darius had given the chief command of their reſpec- 
tive cities in Ionia and lis. Moſt of them at ſirſt agreed 
with Miltiades. But Hiſiæus of Miletus; repreſenting to them 
that. their power depended on that of the king, determined 
them to continue faithful to Darius. Miltiades, conſcious of 
mis danger from hat had happened, departed to Athens, Be 
rudot iv. 1. 85. 86. Go.; Nep. Milt. 3. 
Duarius, after his deten from Scythia, ſent Seylary a native of 
Caryandia in Caria, with a fleet, down the Indus, to explote 
the country; who, having reached the mouth of that river, ac. 
cording to his inſtruct weer ſailed weſt ward along the coalt ci 
| the Erythrean ſea, en the Red Sea by the Straits of By 
o'r and on the thittierh month after. his firſt ſetting 
Hut, arrived at the ſame plate from: whene,Necho, king of 
hau formerly fent th \:Phoenicians to ſail qnund Africa, 
A. which they — rage in ſamewhat, more op 
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journey, I. 32. Cleomenes, hearing of the 

7 him depart 2 — before ſun-ſet, * on BG but 
Ariſtagoras, taking an olive branch in his hand, after the man- 
ner of ſupphants, followed him to his houſe, and endeavoured 

to prevail on. him by offering money. As he proceeded 

e till he came to the ſum of fifty ta- 
lents, 2 little girl of eight or nine years of age, who happened 
to be preſent, cried out, « Fly, 2 * 45 elfe this Franger 
* Cleomenes ' ed with the 


monarchy. For Darius being 7 — the —— had 
that he might not (orgs — — 
E —— Cpper, 4 
19} Tn the eee the temp g. Oye, 
chief country, happened to be conſum 
which þ ee are, wy Perkin aherwards bur 


e 


FAS FAK 


ecaples; of the rea v. 102. hut Clem non 
fcxend veaſon, Agg. ii ( 100. 

The Ionians, although deſerted by the: AcheniahesGartiod>- 
on the war with vigour, and took ſeveral: places from the Fer- 
fans, At laſt, however, being did ebene e 

means of _— ee * * farced coo ſubmit. 
1 other cities were * 

according to _ x dens 5 —— 1 
Amflagoras was flam in ce, Y. us, ob- 
„ info: lema,! a8 if to allay the - 
commotions, upon the diſcovery of his pexfidy, as made 2 . 
ſoner 1 and being carried to Saxdis, Was there crucified; 
order of Artaphernes. It appeared that if Darius had firſi be 
conſulted, i 
mer ſervices: For when his head; was ſent to him, he en- 
preſſed great diſpleaſure. at the authors of hi deach, and orden - 
ech it to be honourably interred, as belonging to a man who 
ad merit highly of met een 1 „ 
31, 

Duigsoow ordered, Metdanine ws wrench with eee 
Greece, and on the Brettians and Athenians the!burn- 

ing of-. Sardis, nia ſudmitted on his approdch f but 2 
e kia py ding loſt in -douliling-the cape uf mant 
_=_ lee p- 327. and his army being — the-night-- - 

the Thragags he he was obliged to return without: fuc- 


year. Darius ſent DATTIS, 'a Mede, - 
and a, Joni a9-49: New his own nephew, the ſon of | the 


remor. of Sardis, wich a fleet of five. hundred. fail, 2 
army of one hundred thouſand foat; and ten thouſand! Borſe, 
(Nepos ſays two hundred thouſand: foot, Milt. 4. Valerius Mar- 
imus, three hundred chouſand, v. 3. Ber. 3. and Juſtin, fix 
hundred thouſand, i. 9.) to burn the cities of Athens and 
Eretria, and bring the inhabitants in chains to Suſa; for which | 
purpoſe they were provided wich 2 number of chains. 
They executed their orders upon the Eretriaus; Herbal, vi. 
1 Ba 119. but were defeated with great ſlau hter at Mara- 


Darius provked ined to make: 
Greece. in —— a- 
tions. In mean time 


bout to ſet out againſt both, he was prevented by a diſpute. a- 


—_ his ſons concerning 1 ſucceſſion to the crown ; for 
before 


J\ 


revolted. When h 225 "i 
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before a Perſian king went e wirivexpetiion; it way 

requiſite that he ſhould fix his 4am Fay had three ſons 

born before he was king; and four after * gow daughter 
was the 


of. -Cyrud: «: Attabazantsor! Artamenes eldeſt” of the 
former and Terres of the latter! The diſpute” was'determin- 
ed. in favour of Xerxes, 2s the eldeſt ſon of the king, 
whereas the other was anly. the eldeſt ſon of Darius, a private 
8 argument is ſaid to have been ſuggeſted by 

| ab, a king of Lacedzmon;' then an exile at the Perſian 
2 Darius died ſoon after „ having reinen — years, 


1 1 th Wan og 
with vigour the deſigns of his father, 
He firſt — Tae and appointed his brother Achem#ner 


Ae af it. He next ſet out againſt Greere with the 
2 es bee in hiſtory e; and to enſure ſucceſs he 
engaged the Carthapinians' at the ſame time ta attack the 

Gretk colonies in Siciſy and Italy, thus verifying the predicy 
tion of: Daniel, xi. 2. Th anformats' event of both erpei. 
tions is related elſewhere, ſee p. 2 4 

Terres cafter his return to Sardis from Greece, 2 0 
violent paſſion for the wife of his brother NV e Bei 
treated hy her with becoming diſdain, he trans 
feckion $0 her daughter who was married to his ſon Bee 
Her baſe compliance inyolved in undeſorved- deſtruction her 
father and mother; from the jealouſy of Humęfrit, the wife of 
e eee ee r rival, with the 
moſt; ſhocking cruelt .. 

EL: the: — — reg ent, Terres, 

te diſheartened, was ſunk in ws urn Aris, which expo- 

ys him to the contempt and hatred of his ſubjects. Encoura- 
ged by this, Artabanus, his chief favourite; murdered him, in the 
twenty-firſt year of his reign, and placed ARTAXERXES, his 
third ſon, on the throne; having induced him to kill his eldeſt 
brother Darius, under pretext that he had been the author of his 
father's\death. - But Artaxerxes being informed by Megabyzus, 


huſband to one of nent, the wreachety al Artabanus, 


VG ers 


* I 211 IS. 
have "WA ies . * 

28 een e karen arrows, nm; by a85., i Herodotus ſays this 
wan done by making a myriad, or 20,000. men, ſtand together as cloſe as they 
could — Ur And then walt round the place which they — — 


to the height of the wajſt :; aſter which the encloſure was again and again 

. with meh, till it was diſcovered of how many myriads the army conſiſted. The 
whiole*anibunred to 190 myriads, 1. e. F,700,000 foot.; beſides cavalry, mari- 

nere and th attendshte ef the camp.” The ſoldiers os ; this 1 numbered, were 


and 


e. accordipg to their different nations, vis, 6. ; 


16120 


ſen 
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not knowing what had happened, was. D extra) e e 


por of a n nme 


n E 8 


niſhment he deſeryed, Diodor. xi. 69. He next eruſhed his 1 1 


brother Hyſtaſpes, governor of Bacłtria; 8 reigned ; proſpe- 
rouſly for forty years “. He is diſtinguiſhed by) the name of 
„The war with the Greeks continued. The 


Inirus, prince af the Lybians, aud lied to the , 1 
wh was readily granted them, menes, the uncle of 22 „ 

ſent againſt them, with an army of 8 men. But he being defeateg, ho 
cut off with about one third of his forces. who eſeaped flad to Memphis, 


eee them, and yp themſelves r two 


te U mrs ad e i, parry” the | 
in battle; and oli the Athenians- to-take ſhelter in ee ad in © 
the Nile; where t 7 belieged them for 4 year and fit LE, "9. 


ber Atticus j but won of the perificed)'" l Het 30 Ay fl 
a en e eee the /mouths 66 che Nile, 


and thus en the unfortunate expedition 0 
fr years, I. 97. 'Thucydid. i. 109. & 11. 

Aſter this the 3 —— wg Parr, exp hcl | 
his ground againſt them, Thu- 


by A loffes in Egypt, Aitted out a f new - 
fleet, which — under the command of Cimon. He re- 
duced the greateſt. part of that iſland, and by his viRtories, both on ſea and 
land forced Artaxerxes to ſue for peace; which was at laſt Engng on terms 
bighly honourable to che Athenians and their” Allies, Diador, * Weng 
was terminated a war, which, if we con | from 


one years; b. C. 44 Simone at Citi, in and wasthe 
Me he heirs ho performed e 5: — MAID the — 
Inarus, who had deer Let. g to Meggbyzus, with fifty Athenians, 
upon condition that their were, after ſeveral years im- 

priſoament, gs put to death, ta gratify — . Hameſtris, che king's 


mother, for Ache menen + Jnarus way erpciiey, the reſt 
es, CE 4, E = 


3 D t'of Srl where 
——— chem, ag ys went rage ro. Gs procure —_ 
o 
what force cout not el. EE . ' 
2 which he preferred bis e But thi king did not treat him 
1 — "ws Tia was ind boch for his life 
own; obſerve 
e re r n ener 
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eber A* 
ande, Subb, xv. p. 7 er becauſe his right hand was long. 

er than His left, Poctarch, in Arrax. Hie ic ate called in fcrip. 
ture AHASUERUS; — 

' Avtaxerxes deft by his queen-only one ſon, called XERXES, 
who Tuceceded him; but ſeventeen ſons by his contubines, 
"$redianus, one of theſe, New Xerxes, after he had reigned for. 
ey-five'days,' and uſurped the crown. But he was ſoon after 
 Wethroned, und put to death in-a moft cruel manner, by his bro 
ther Ochus, who afſumed the name of DARIUS. He is cal. 
ed by hiſtorians. Darius Nothus,: or Darius the ard. Du. 

almoſt che whole of his reign, which laſted nineteen year, 
he was diſturbed by rebellions aud rommotions, which, how. 
ever, he ſucceſsfully quelled, although. with cruelty, 
| He was ſucceeded Arſaces, Ms elde ion by tir, who 
cock the mate df ARTAKXERXES, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the eee 

mem ; Plhutarch.\m vin u. 
5 nis withed ag t 
yourite.ſon..CYR 


me ground that ,Xerxes, the 
ſon of Darius tad been 3 decauſe he had 
deen born after h r was made To this Darin 
-would\b Fee ol nf in him the eus 
mand < f Aſia Minor, which he had for 
| ipted to dethrone His bruce 'and wight hare 
=_ ed it by means of the Greeks who ſerved. in his arm, 
Had che not it) a manner thrown: his liſe in / the moment of 
victory, from a vehement deſtre of flaying lis brother in ſingle 
combat. After his death, the Greeks, being deſerted by the 
reſt of the army, made that memorable retreat called the retreat 
F X evioph.” Aniabas. ; Fuſfin. v. 1 f. ſeep. 468. 


© | Artaxerxes weaknels to give up thoſe concerned in 
the death of Cyrus to Paryſatis his mother, 33 
io be put to death het teſt eruelty. Paryſatis, from 

Ir ne with the Auk . at t times exer- 


. offended her, in a man- 
ner —— to relate. Among che reſt ſhe poiſoned 9. 
Nru, the favourite wife of Artaxerxes, by inviting ber to ſup 
per, and dividing with her a bird, Which ſhe cut with a knife 
poiſoned only on one ſide. On this account ſhe was confinet 
"to Babylon, but Enn N ande former 


im rt e is it 


vernment in Aſia Minor with augmented . Here, by 
his oppreſſive conduct to the Greek ſtates, who had eſpouſed 
the intereſt of Cyrus, he forced them to apply to the Lacedæ- 
monians for aſſiſtance; which they granted the more readily, 
25 they had been chiefly indebted to the aid whick Cyrus had 
iven them, contrary to the opinion of Tiſſaphernes, for their 
ecifive victory over the Athenians at the Goat's river, Eg 
patamos, } under Lyſander. They therefore ſent an arr 225 
Afia, under the command, firſt of Thimbro, then of de 
and laſt of all of AGESILAUS, one of their kings; who, by 
his victories and depredations, cauſed ſuch an alarm at the 
Perſian court, that Tifſaphernes, accuſed of miſconduct and 
| ry, was ordered to be put to death, chiefly at the infti- 
gation of Paryſatis. Tithraufter, the captain of the guard, who 
executed theſe orders, was ap inted to ſuccecd bim. He, by 
great wr and fair promi 57 prexailed on Ageſtlaus to de- 
1 rom bis own government. 'T ut finding that Ageſilaus 
d only changed che ſeat of war, having attacked Phrygia, the 
gorernment of Pharnabazus; arid that he intended after that to 
carry the war into the very heart of Perſia, he ſeijt ambaſſadors 
into Greece, to'endeavour,” by force of money, to form a com- 
bination among the Grecian Hates againſt" Lacedzmon: This 
ſcheme having ſucceeded,” Ageſilaus, in the midft of his ſueceſſ- 
es and preparations, was recalled to defend his country. He 
readily comphied; and obſerved at his departure, that the Per- 
fans had driven him out of Afia by 30,000 archers, alluding to 
the Perſian dariet, which were pes of gol ſo called from 
king Darius, and ſtamped on one ſide with the figure of an 
mar ehe 4 Xenoph. & Plutarch. 19 ne REF DT  AHITERS een 


In the mean time the Perſian fleet, under Conon the Atheni- 
an and Pharriabazus, defeated the Lacedæmonians under Piſan- 
der or Piſandrus, the brother-in-law of Ageſilaus, near Cnidos, 
and reduced all the iſlands and cities on the coaſt of Aſia under 
the power of Perfia; except Seor and "Abjdor. * Conon then ob- 
tained leave to ge with a fleet and money to rebuild the, walls 
of Athens, which Lyſander had'deſtroyed: The Laced#moni- 
ans, mortified by theſe diſaſters, ſent Antalcidas to 'Tiribazus, 
to conclude à peace with Artaxerxes on the beſt conditions he 
could.” This Was done ugon terms very advantagecus to the 
king. By theſe all che Greek ſtates of Aſia were "again made 
ſubject to Perſia, b. C. 393. Oonon having, objected to this 
peace, was ſent for to Suſa, where he is 1 to have been ſe- 
cretly put to death by the king's order; But about this authors 
differ, Nepos in Cons. * 

| 41 Arta“ 


— * 
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Artaxerxes now turned his whole force againſt EVAGORAS, 
who, by his great abilities, had made himſelf maſter of the ſo- 
vereignty of Salamis and maſt ”_ of Cyprus. An army of 
300,000 men was ſent againſt him under Tiribazus. Evago- 
ras at firſt defended himſelf with great brayery and ſuccels ;, 
being aſſiſted by the Athenians under Chabrias, by ſhips from 
Tyre, and from Egypt; but at laſt he was overpowered by 
numbers, and obliged to capitulate. He reſigned all his other 
ſſeſſions, and retained. only the ſovereignty of Salamis, on 
condition of paying a, ſmall tribute to Artaxertes, Diodbr. xv. 


2.3. 4. 8. & 9. We have a noble eulogium on this prince, writ- | 


ten by Iſocrates the orator. He was ſucceeded by his ſon NICO- 
CLES, to whom that orator addreſſed an excellent directory 
for government. Diodorus relates this fact otherwiſe, xv. 47. 
Alfter the reduction of Cyprus Artaxerxes undertook an ex- 
pedition in perſon againſt the Cadufians, a people in the north 
of Media, between the Euxine and | Caſpian ſeas, who had re- 
volted. In this war the king and his army were in danger of 
periſhing for want of proviſions ; but the ingenuity of Tiribazus 
extricated him; and the Caduſians were again brought under 
ſubjection. Here DATAMES the Carian, whom Cornelius 
Nepos extols, chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, His father Cami/- 
fares, governor. of Leuco-Syria, periſhed in the expedition. 
Datames ſucceeded his father in that government, and perform» 
ed on different occafions fignal ſervice. to the king: but being 
forced into rebellion by his enemies, he, with a handful of 
men, defeated very numerous armies ſent againſt him; till at 
laſt, being decoyed into a peace, he was baſely flain by the ar- 
tifice of Mithridates, the ſon of Ariobarzanes, Nepos'; Dioder. 

IT Bs 2 / enn, 
Artaxerxes next ſent a great atmy under Pharnabazus and 
Tphicrites the Athenian, to reduce t which had been in 2 
te of revolt for a conſiderable time, firſt under Aeboris, the ſon 
of Amyrteus, then under \P/ammathis, who. reigned only one 
year; after him under Nepherozer, who reigned only four 
months; and then under Ne#anebus,. who reigned twelve years 
This expedition, after various turns of fortune, finally proved 
unſucceſsful, Diodor. xv. 29. 41. & 93. The advice of Iphi- 
crates not being followed, he left the army and returned to 
Athens, 1b. 43. In this war Ageſilaus was ſent to the aſſiſtance 
ror a. of Egypt, whom, for ſome offence, he depo- 

, and place 
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Nectanebus, his ſon or couſin, . on the throne. , 
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8. It is certain Ageſilaus died in returning from this expedi- 


tion, at 2 very advanced age, B. Plutarch. in Artax. 

Towards the end of the reign of Artaxerxes, there were violent 
commotions at court about the ſucceſſion. He had only three 
ſons by his Queen, Darius, Ariaſpes, and Ochus; but one hun- 
dred and fifteen by his concubines.' To preclude all diſpute, 
he declared DARIUS his ſurceſſor, ang inveſted him with the 
enſigns of royalty in his own lifetime.” But Darius, not ſatisfied 
with this, formed 'a plet with Tiribazus and others to ſeize 
alſo the power, by murdering his father. They were juſt on 


the point of executing their purpoſe, when their guilt being 


detected, they were all put to death, Plutarch. & Fuftin. x. 1. 2. 
The former contentions now revived: © OCHUS by his da- 
ring wickedneſs prevailed He ſo frightened  Ariaſper by his e- 
miffaries, that he forced him to poiſon himſelf. - He cauſed 
Arſames, (who was the king's favourite ſon although born of 
2 concubine, and univerſally eſteemed for his virtues,) to be poĩ- 
ſoned. Artaxerxes, overwhelmed with grief at cheſe atrocities, 
died of a broken heart, in the ninety-fourth year of his age and 
forty-fixth of his reign, Plutarch. Diodorus fays he reigned 
only forty-three' years, zw. h9ů· Ui rn nent get 
Ochus concealed the death of his father for ten months, tranſ- 
ating every thing as if by his father's authority. He even 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king as if by his father's order. 
He afſumed the name of A4rtaxerxes ; but he is diſtinguiſhed in 
kiſtory by chav e, 39G tt TI TEINS 
Ochus ſupported his power by the ſame/ wickedneſs and 
cruelty by which he acquired it. He put all the princes of 
the royal family to death, and every perſon of whom he en- 
tertained the leaſt ſuſpicion. Many of the provinces revolted ; 
but they were ſoon forced to ſubmit,” by the treachery of the 
gorernors do one another, r. 
Ankraszus alone, governor of part of Afia Minor, made a 
vigorous reſiſtance, firſt by the aſſiſtance of Chares, the Athe- 
nian, and afterwards of the Thebans; but being deſerted by 
both, one after the other, he fled to Philip king of Macedon for 
protection, Diodor. xvi. 34. & 52. ene ene 
Ochus was equally ſucceſsful in quelling the revolt of the 
Phceniciatis and Cypriots, Who were ſupported by Nectanebus 
king of Egypt. Nectanebus had ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 
Phcenicians-a body of Greeks under MENTOR, a native of 
Rhodes; in conjunction with whom they expelled all the Per- 
b | But, upon the approach of the 
of Ochus, Mentor delivered up the city Sidon into his = . 
7 412 . . 
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The Sidonians in.deſpair ſhut thernſelves up in their houſes, and 


ſet fire to them. About 40, ooo are ſaid to have periſhed by 
the flames, Diachr. xvi. 454. he reſt of the Phœnicians, 
ſtruck with terror at this diſaſter, ſubmitted. Mentor, having 
joined the Perſian army, contributed greatly to the conqueſt of 
Egypt. Nectanebus being defeated, and giving up all for loſt, 
fled into Ethiopia. Ochus, having rayaged the country, re- 
turned in triumph to Habylon, B. 5 1. The petty kings of 
Cyprus had formerly ſubmitted. There were at this time no 
fewer than nine kings in the ifland, every chief city having 
one. Theſe were all ſubject to the king of Perſia, and paid 
him tribute, 16. „ A242 ie r 2 4384. ee 
Ochus no abandoned himſelf. entirely to pleaſure, leaving 
the management of public affairs to his- miniſterz. The chief 
of theſe were MENTOR, and BAGQAS. an eunuch. The 
latter, being an Eyptian by birth, and provoked by the cruelties 
exerciſed by Ochus on his countrymen, particularly ſor his ha- 
ving lain the god Apis, lian, vi. 8. cauſed him to be poiſon- 
ed in the twenty-firſt year of his reign, Dioder. xvii. 5. 


1 0 
Bagoas placed ARS ES, the youngeſt of the ſons of Ochus, 
on the chrone, and put to death all the reſt. But Arſes, who 
was only king in name, diſcovering marks of diflatisfaCtion, 
in the ſecond year of his reign, B. 


was ale affe nate 424% 
ſed to the throne DARTUS,. called 'CODO- 


-, Bagoas next xai | 
MANNUS, 'who: was only a diſtant relation to the royal fa- 
mily, Curt. ii. 1. But finding him . 


he determined likewiſe to diſpateh him by poiſon. But Darius 


being appriſed of his deſign, when the potion was brought to 
him, he forced Bagoas himſelf to drink it, Diodor. ib. 
Barius poſſeſſed, ſeveral qualities worthy of à crown, but 
wanted the ſagacity and reſolution requiſite for the difficult part 
he had to act. In the ſecond year of his reign he was attacked 
by ALEXANDER king of Macedon. If the Perſians had fol- 
lowed the advice of MEMNON the Rhodian, they would have 
avoided an engagement, and ſtopped the progreſs of the enemy, 
by laying. waſte the country; but Ar{ites,, ſatrap of Phrygia, 
oppoſed this opinion, leſt the lands of his own. province ſhould 
ſuffer, Diodor. vii, 18. A ſter the defeat at Granicus, Sardis 
and Epheſus ſubmitted; to the victor; but Memnon made a vi- 
gorous deſence, firſt at Miletus; and then at Halicarnaſſul, 
| where he held out for ſeveral months with great bravery and 
ſkill; but he was at laſt obliged to abandon, the place, where - 
\ pon all' che Greek eities in Alia declared for Alexander. 
·?t!t!!; .. gu b573b cls ToinoÞ Memnon 


\ 
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"to have put two pe 


"Greece, was qvertaken | 
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Memnon now adyiſed. Darin tor 


the war ws 
donia 3, which, propoſal being approved. of, he himſelf was 17 


pointed to put it. in execution, , Haying,, equipped 2 fle 

300, fail, and put. on, card a great, number of land. ; 3 
reduced, ren of the 27 5 and by his yigorous condyQt2 Taiſed 
ſo great expectatjon, that 


1 upon his e in Greece, to join Thang: But Mem- : 


Ne ovens * 117 rius 
ch. t —.— of 


i bis wheys attention 


| 0 C. 330. aer ir had 7 1 two — — and ſix years, 2 4 


kings, Cyrus, Cambyſes;.. Smerdis, Darius, H. ir, 
Terres 7 * eee eee e Ter xes II. 1 25 
rius Not bus, 4 rtaxerxes H e 4 Tondo Ochut, A fer 
Darius, Codomannus. + Las 
The Perſian empire had long e on the decline. The by. 
ranny, of its government, the depravity of its princes, the op- 
preſſion of the ſatrapæ, the = of the people, the want of 
union among the different parts he, pies fel Gn nnd 
RIES TER to e its | 


ien * 2 1511 83 


- Manners and can of the babe, | 1 8 2 


"The crown of Perſia was partly heredita | — — par de- 
pended on the will of the reigning prince. % power of the ſo- 
vereign, as almoſt univerſally in the caſt, was very abſolute. 
Thoſe who approached him proſiraves: themſelves on tho ground, 
and adored him a8 2 en „ Curt. iii. 12. 1% Vi. '6. 3. vili. 


5 11, Nun eee Ts PF, 13 5 £4 i% bt 4 ** 1 1 


This Cogon tefolea to ad, A's vi. 2. 20 ha 1. 1F% Sperthic < 
apd Timagirgg is ſaid to have been puniſhed ;capi- * 


Buliz, Herodot. vii. 156.; 


1 the Athenians for ſubmitting to it, Val. Max. vi. 3. ext. 3. F 
he Theban artfully evaded it, lies, i, Ax.” Cyrus the youn 

ka to death, for not coverip their hands with FS won 

1 preſence, 9 The aa title of addrcfs to the king Xi 2. 

Lord, Keren, domi, lune.) He was called. the. Great King, or K 2 

Lot veneration was paid to the Perßan monarch, we may Buck om 

this: When Xerxes, in croſſing from Europe to Afia, after his, retreat {rom 
by a rm, and the pilot declaring that all muſt 

unleſs the veſſel was lip hrened ſome' of the pallcogers, ſeveral of the Perſians, 


B.A the « ng s deſire, after having * him, * into the ſea. Xerxes upon 


N 


6 


— 
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The Perſians were carefully trained to be ſoldiers. The 
three great leſſons the youth were taught, from five to twenty 
years of age, were to tide, to ſhoot the arrow; and to ſpeak 
truth, Herodot. i. 136. In time of war, every one, if re- 
quired, was obliged to attend the king in his expeditions, un. 
lefs difabled by age or inſirmity, under pain of death *®. 
When the Perſians went to war, they carried with them 
their wives and children, as an . Curt. iii. 
g. 12. The method of muſteri troops, and the order of 
their march, — rein e 
Before the Perſians declared war on any nation, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to demand of them earth and water as a token of 
ſubmiſſion , Id. v. 17. vi. 48. vii. 1333. 
The Perſians erected neither ſtatues, nor temples, nor altars 
to their deities; conſidering it as abſurd to conſine within walls 
that being whoſe temple is the univerſe; f rui omnia deberent ef: 
datentia, J Cic. legg. ii. 10. Accordingly they called the whole 
ing preſented the with a golden crown for his. preſervation 
— * to be . having cauſed the 7 ſo ava Sg 
The truth of this however is doubted by Herodotus, viii. 118. The puniſh- 
ment inflited on thoſe guiley of treaſon, is too ſhocking to by deferibed, fr. 
Zarch: ers. 4 1 Fern! 3 | 
Fe”, Darius was about to. ſet inſt. the i 5 | 
Le be apes eld 
might be left to comfort bim in his old age, Darius faid he would leave them 
all, and immediately ordered them to be flain, Heroder. iv. 84.; Seneca de Ira, 
iii. 16. Thus alſo Xerxes behaved to another nobleman, ſee p. 349. Herod. vii. 


27. & 39.3 Senec. ibid; K. TT. EF, 
The arms of the Perfians were a thick tiare or head · piece; a coat of mail, 


3 2 


rus is ſaid to have introduced the uſe of chariots armed with { 7 
Cyroped. viii But Diodorus Siculus meutians 19,000 of. theſe long before 
in the Ninus, n. 5.. The Perſians had a curious method of commu- 


towers, which Polybius deſcribes, x. 39. &c, ga 

© + The Scythiavs ſent in return to Darius, a bird, a monſe, a frog, and fire 
arrows; intimating, that unleſs the Perſians could fly through the air like 
birds, go under the ground like mice, or plunge into the fens like frogs, they 
muſt periſh by thoſe arrows, Herodot. iv. 132. ambaſſadors ſent by Darius 


water; on which account Xerxes ſent no ambaſſidors before he mide war on 
them, 1d. vii. 133- The Lacedzmonians being afterwards alarmed by unfa- 
. 50prable omens,” and imagining it was ſor this crime, ſent two men, Spertbic: 


"death; but Ferien generoully' declined 'cxaQing it, and difmilſed them in 


FFV ay 
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erer 


as an emblem of the deity r. 


givipities, at continual variance with each other; the one 


Manners and Cufigms of the Perſians. 622 


anſe of heaven Jupiter, Eerodbe. i. 131, For this reaſon, at 
te inftigation of the Magi, or prieſts, Xerxes is ſaid to have 
burnt the temples of the Greeks*, Cic. Jegg. ii. 10. fee. p. 612. 


They worſhipped chiefly the ſun under the name of Mithras, 


12 5 EY , 4 i; th ves 1 ; vi N g 24 "A 
The chief doKribevf the Afagi wat, that there are rivo priociplency faprem 
| the cauſe of all good, 
and the other the cauſe-of all evil. The former was repreſente( by light, and 
called Yazden or Ora, by the Grecks Ox amaepss ; the latter was repre- 
ſented by darkneſs, an talled Abraman, by the: Greeks Arina. The author 
of this doctrine is ſaid to have been ZOROASTER, Aren, Plin, xxx. i. 
gen. Laert. froem. 2. Fuftin, i. 1. But others ſay that Zotoaſter only reform- 
ed the magian ſyſtem, in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpis, and taught that there 
was a principle fuperibr to the other two, one ſupreme Being, who created both 
ght and darkneſs, Hyde, de relig. vit. Pers. The time however when this 
itoſopher flouriſhetl is uncertain, Plia. & Laert. ibid. Pliny ſays that Zoruaſ- 
ter was the only perſon that ſmiled the firſt day be was born, vii. 16. 
+ Herodotus fays they called Venus Metre ; and that they alſo worſhipped the 
moon and the earth, fire, water, and the -winds. © They prayed not only for 
themſelves, but alſo for the whole Perſian nation, and particularly for the king. 
Without a prieft-no legal , ſacrifice could be performed; and aſter tarrying a 
little, be carried off the fleſh, and uſed it for what purpoſe he pleaſed, II. 132. 
- The Perſians obſerved their birth-day iv as bat rag ſolemnity. No one 
was allowed to vomit or make water publicly; hat it was indecent ts do, it 
was unlawſul to mention. The crime as to tell a lie, and next to that 
to contract debt, becauſe this uſually leads to falſchood. - There, was alſo an 
aQion for ingratitude. They conſulted about matters of the greateſt importance 
over their cups, und determined them neit duy when ſober, IB. 13 3. as the 
Germans, ſee p. 364. When equals met they kiſſed one another: if one of thetn 
was a little inferior, they kiſſed one another on the cheek ; if greatly inferiar, 


be fell down and worſhipped the other. Neighbourhood” was confidered "as a 


ſtrong bond of connection. They were however fond of foreign" cuſtoms, and 
borrowed luxuries ſrom all quarters. Xerxes even propoſed a reward to the per- 
ſon who ſhould invent a new pleaſute, Cic. Tuſc. v. 7.; Val. Max. ix. 1. 3. 
Next to bravery in war, having à numerous offspring was moſt highly eſ- 
teemed ; and to ſuch the king annually ſent preſents, Herodot. i. 136. No one 
was puniſhed for the firſt fault, or ſuffered. capirally for one crinfe. The an- 
cient Babylonians'did not uſe phyſicians ; but the ſick were cartied into the hie 
or public place, and fuch as paſſed were obliged to ſtop, and declare if they, or 
any of their acquaintances, had ever been affected with the ſame diſeaſe, and whit. 
had given them relief, Herodot i.197. The bydies of the dead, after being be- 
daubed with wax, were interred. Tboſe of the Magi were not buried till 7 | 
had firſt Ke 1 ny te to be torn by wild beaſts, I. 140. Cie. Tuſe. l. J. The 
Nyreanians are faid to have publicly maintained dogs for that purpoſe,” V. 
it was anciently the cuſtom at Babylon, on à certain day, to aſſemble ſuch 
Virgins as were marriageable, and diſpoſe of them in marriage fot woviey ; firſt 
the moſt beautiful to the higheſt bidder, and then thoſe who were leſs tomely. 
The money thus colſedted was: given to thoſe who' married the fRli-fsvoured ; 
and each of theſe virgins was given to the man who agreed to take her with 
the ſmalleſt ſum. Thus the rieh had ati opportunity of gratifying their fancy, 
and, the more otdibary looking procured Ruſbands; which excellent cuſtom Fe- 
rodotus ſays did not exiſt in his time, Heroder. i. 196. Every married woman wis 


obliged once in her life to proſtitute herſelf in the temple of Venus," called by 


the Aſſyrians Mylitte, to a ſtranger, for whatever ſum of money the ſtranger a- 
greed to give, which was conſecrated to the goddeſs, Ib. 199. The fame cuſtom 
ls ſaid to have prevailed in Cyprus, Strab. xvi. 745. 
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Us 
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Babyloh, long "ſhe 88 oft celebrated city in e world, Plin, 


1 26. is Faid 5 Have been built by Sem tamis s, Diodor. ii; 7, 
Strab. vi, prive. Herodetus LA to her only the conſtryc- 
tion of a mond fot confining the Euphrates, f. 1. 184. Euſebius 
makes it to have been founded by Niro, increaſed 'by 
Belus, and adorned chicfly, hy Nebuch adnezzar.*, rarer. ix, 


41>: {is T2131" Dan 6 14 # - Th: bY $441.34 


e ene en buitr of Intge bricks," vem nted-with bity- 


wig A pitchy ſubltaiice,” which oth, ut of the earth in 


mat country, rob. xvid p. 743. and, as. Herodotus, in- 
forms 8 415 . 10 5 dee Ks Water, "Th banks Neb a (mall 
river; called 18, whic i e Euphrates: [ls bas 
Cirraunded®xy ich a broad. deep ditch, out of wh ode wi x 
_ wean: i for making the bricks, Herodot. i. 179. Thi 
\ ith Water. . Babylon, as being defended by 
| Z's e ig called by Juvenal, 4 figuls mnt urbu, x. 171, 
The towers on the walls were only 250, feyeral'places being 
bunch by marſhes; and therefore ſuthcjetitly ſecure withou 
towers; Hidden ib... There, were; an hundred: gates, twenty- 
five. an each fide; all of ſolid: — Herodot. ib. 5 Yaiah xlv. 2. 
from Which ftraight” ſereets rau, interſecting one another, 
through” the hals city, And dividing, it into A certain number 
of diſtinct quates. Round theſe ſquares, towards the ſtreets, 
ſtood” the houſes,” not e i ogg dut ſeß arated by certain 
intervals, all built thr 
the middle of OTE —— Was — of 1 — laid out 


eee, | Ten ger EE: . 1. 26. 
4. The. ee . foetus 


Do ki dess 1 . — e height 200 oy and the — 
1 15 'of cubits; he 25 that cach Th regs was three inches more than 

vi. 26. as Her 9b rye that a royal cubit was three in- 
ches more than an ordinary: one o.that the cubit of, Herodotus, and the foot 
of Pliny. ate, id he opinion ae latter, N to be.cquivalent. Strabo 
makes the circumlerence 385 ad, . the wall 3a feet ; the 
oy between the 4 N A bite, of the 7 — xn 60 Tubits; and 


ks. on the. top widgenough.to let two carriages. paſs one ano- 
der with ate 515 e ent. - 
li * *＋ bo J *, F; n Bu | | 
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ſtories 2 5 The ſpace in 


Bgſcription of Babylon. . 6g 


„ Ml The houſes were not built cloſe to the walls,” but at the 
925 diſtance of two plethra, Diodor. ii. 7; fin. - { fere ſpatium unius 
© 7: WM jugeris, Curt. ibid.) about two hundred feet, 


wer The river Euphrates flowed through the middle of the city 
— from north to ſouth; over which there was a bridge, five 
by ſtadia long and thirty feet broad ꝰ, Diodor. ib, There were two 
_ palaces, one at each end of the bridge, which commanded a 
be of the whole city, Diodor. ibid.” "Tha 


and three quarters of a mile in compaſs; and that on the weſt, 
the new Palace, ſixty ſtadia or ſeven miles and a half in compaſs, 
Theſe two palaces communicated with one another by a vault 


built under the channel of the river +. | 

a +1 | ; ns, 3 Adjoi ing 
®. But che river here (according to Strabo, xvi. 7 8.) was ooly * Radium 

or furloug broad: conſequently the bridge could be fo much longer. 


+ Before the bridge and this vault could be built, it was neceffary to divert 
the courſe of the river, and leave its channel dry. For this purpoſe, a vaſt lake was 
dug above Babylon weſt from che river, of a ſquare form, 300 ſtadia or 324 


renee only 420 ſtadia, or 524 miles, i. 185. Into this lake the watery of the ri- 
rer were made to flow by an artificial canal, till the bridge and other works 
vere finiſhed; which Diodorus informs us was effected in an incredibly ſhore 
time, 75, Then the river was again pertnitted to flow in its uſual channel. The 
lake however was till preſerved, not only to prevent the city and adjoining 


to ſerve as a great reſervoir for containing water through the whole year, 
which being let out by Quices, was nen 

cumjacent lands to a great extent: hence their amazing fertility, which is ce- 
lebrated by many authors. They generally produced, at leaft an hundred fold, 
ſometimes three hundred fold. Heroder, i. 193. A branch of the Euphrates 
joiged the T where Nineveh ſtood, ib. and afterwards Seleucia, Plin. v. 24. 


adia of lt . the main ſtream at U place called Zeugma, ib. As the Tis 


let fix Fern in lower ground than the Euphrates, there were ſeveral canals from 
e latter to the former, Arrias. vii. and from each of cheſe numerous ſmaller 


5 paſs for it rains very little in A 5 Herodot. ibid. | | i 

the en- To ſecure the country round Babylon yet more from the danger of inunda- 
whole, tions, there were great banks raiſed on both fides of the fiver, Herodot. i. 185. 
cubits, Within the eity, on each fide of the river, was a key and an high wall bvilt of 
readth I brick and bitumet, of the fame thickneſs with the walls of the city. In theſe 
re than mo oppoſite walls, at the end of every ſtreet, were gates of braſs, and from 
ee in- them deſcents by ſteps down to the tiver. Theſe * were open in the day» 
ne foot time and ſhut at night, ZHorodot. i, 180. 185. & 186. py 
Strabo ln the centre of the eity, near the old palace, ſtood the temple of Belus, of 


zt; the a ſquare form, two furlongs every way. In the middle of the temple was a 
5; and Wold tower buile of brick and bitumen, (ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the 
e ano mne with that of Babel, mentioned Gen, xi. 4. & 9.) a furlotig in length and 

* breadth at the foundation ; 5 a furlong or ſix hundred arid ſixty feer in height, 


Str4þ. xvi. 738, It confilted of eight ſquare towers, one above another, 


m on the outſide, gave it the reſemblance of a ſquare 
hae gave k. 3 A n 


* . 


t on the eaſt fide of 
the river was called the old Palace, thirty ſtadia or three miles 


every way, and 35 feet deep, Diodor. il. 9. Herodotus its circumfes 
country from being overflowed by the annual inundations of the river, but alſo | 


through ſmall canals over the cir- | 


nly 59 i cauals were cut, Polyb. it. 8 „ In this manner the corn · field were watered, | 


decreaſing in breadth, which, with the winding of the ſtairs from the top to the 
A g eadth, w wi e winding 0 S 2 * 4 


1 


626 Deſeription of Babylon: 


-Atjoming to the new palace or the citadel, Diodor. ii. 10. 
were the famous hanging gardens penſiles horti ], according to 
Pliny, xix. 4. {. 19. the work of Semiramis or Cyrus: accor- 
ding to Curtius, v. 5. ſ. v. 1. 35. and Diodorus Siculus, ib. the 
work of à Syrian king, who reigned at Babylon, to gratify his 
vwife; who being a Perſian by birth, regretted the want of thoſe 
woods and groves to which ſhe had been accuſtomed . 

© So great was the opulence. of the country around Babylon, 
that it- furniſhed one third of the contribution impoſed on the 
whole empire for the maintenance of the king and his army, 
Heradot. i. 192. After Cyrus overturned the . empire, 
B. 191. Babylon funk in its importance, as the Perſian kings 
uſually reſided at Suſa, Perſepölis or Ecbatina. When Dari. 
us reduced Babylon by the contrivance of Zopyrus, he demc- 
liſhed its walls and gates, Id. iii. 159. Alexander the Great 
calls 3 On the top of 8 was an apartm | ant. proper ly fitted up, 
for making aſtronomical obſervations, Here alſo were three ſtatues of ſolid gold, 
one of them, namely, that of: Jupiter or Belus, forty feet high, and weighug 

one thouſand Babylonic talents, Dijedor, ii, 9, computed. to have been wo 
Above three millions of our money. Herodotus repreſents. this ſtatue of Jupiter 
as not quite ſo large, i. 183. The whole weight of the ſtatues and decorations 
meationed by. Diedorus Siculus is eſtimated at above twenty one millions Sterling. 
Xerxes, upon his return from his Grecian expedition, is ſaid to have plundered 
and demoliſhed this temple; Strab. ibid. Herodot. i. 183.; but lian gives a dif- 
ferent account of this matter, xi 3. Alexander attempted to repair it, but 
was Ern by death, Strab. ib, Pliny ſays that the temple of Belus wa 
tanding in his time, vi. 26.1. 30. FM 873 AB 
__ * This king of Syria Fy Aſſyria, we are told by Joſephus, on the authority of 


| Beroſus, ia Ja x. ii. & contra Apion. i 19. p 1044. was Nebuchadnezzar, who 
© reared this ſtructure to pleaſe his wife, who came from Media. The fan: 


account he ſays is confirmed by Megaſthenes and Philoſtratus. | 
_ Theſe gardens are ſaid to have contained a. ſquare, extending four plethr: 
or four hundred feet on each ſide, Strabo ſays four raevpa. of jugera, xvi. 738. 
They conliſted of terraccs riſing one above another, like the ſeats of a theatre, 
and carried up to the height of the walls of the city ; the aſcent from terrace to 
terrace being by ſteps ten feet wide. The terraces were ſupported on arches, 
ſtrengtheucd by walls twenty-two feet thick. The arch which ſupported the 
higheſt terrace was fil! ty cubits high. This terrace lay ,next to the Euphrates, 
and had in it a reſeryoir, to which water was raiſed from the river by means of 
an engine, and whence the gardens on the lower terraces were ſupplied. Ore! 
the arches which ſupported cach.terrace was firſt laid a floor ing of large ſtones 
teen feet long and four. feet broad; above this a layer of reeds mixed with! 
great quantity of bitumen; above this a double row of bricks cemented with 
* Plaſter (gyp/o; ) and over all theſe were thick ſheets. of lead, to prevent the 
moiſture from ſinking. through, Above theſe was laid a ſufficient depth d 
earth ſor the talleſt trees to, take root in, This ground being levelled, u 
planted with, all ſorts of trees; ſo that theſe terraces riſing gradually above on 
another towards the river, had at a diſtance the appearance of a woody mou 
tain, intermited with the moſt beautiful flowers and plants of kinds, 
- In the ſpaces between, the arches were various ma ent apartments, cM 
nding an extenſive proſpect, Diddor, W Curt, ibid, . The deſcription of Stile 
ſomewhat different, xvi. . 
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ſed to reſtore it to its former greatneſs, by making it the 
ſeat of his empire. After bis death it was neglected by the 
Macedonians; eſpecially after Seleuæus Nicator built Seleucia. 
on the Tigris, at the diflance only of three hundred ſtadia or 
thirty ſeven miles and a half from Babylon, Pliny fa ninety 
miles, vi. 26. where he and his ſucceſſor fixed their reſi». 
dence: So that Strabo ſays in his time Babylon was in a great 
meaſure. deſerted, ibid. His contemporary Diodorus Siculus 
ſays, that only a ſmall portion of it was then inhabited, and that 
moſt places within the walls were eultivated with the plough, 
ü. 9. To the ſame purpoſe Pliny, vi. 26. and Pauſanias, viii. 
33. Scarcely any veſtiges of Babylon now remain; ſo that the 
predictions concerning * recorded in ſeripture have literally : 
been fulfilled, Jai. xiii. 19. &c. xiv. 22. Kc. 
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ASIA may be divided into ſix parts: Turkey *, Arabia, 
Perſia, India, China, and Tartar r. 
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The government of Turkey is nothing but a pure 7 deſpotiſm. The ſo- 
rereign is called the SULTAN, the Grand Seignior, the Grand Turh, or 212 
the Turks; his prime miniſter, the Grand Vizier ; his chief ſecretary, Reit Effends ;* 
the principal judge, Cadi· el: oftar, or Cadi Lg ien, i. e. the Jade of the arm . 
who appaiats the inferior Cadiz or Judges; the chief prieſt is called Mufti ; t 
governors of provinces, Pacha: or aſoaxvs, who are appointed by the Vizier ; 
the commander in chief of the army, Captain Pacha, of the fleet, Captain Baſſa. 
The council whoſe advice che Sultan ufually follows in che adminiſtration of | 
effi, [is culled the Dives... / br ed aid 
The Sultan. fucceeds y. by inheritance, and partly by the nomination af 
his predeceflor.. He rules with the ſame abſolute command as the general of 
an army, and delegates his whole power, to the various officers whom he em» 
Pye; firſt to the Vizier, the Vizier to the Pacha, and he to his ſubdelegates, 
ihe names of- Matſallan, Kaiew-Maham, Aga, D:libafte, Ge. The Sul- 
tan conſiders all his ſubjects as ſlaves, whoſe lives and propeities are at his diſ. 
poſal, There is no diverſity of rank, but what is derived from being employed 
in the ſervice of the Sultan. The only checks to deſpotiſm in Turkey ariſe from 
ts own chief ſupports, the force of ſuperſtition and the terror of the army. 
The provinces are divided into a certain number of diſtricts, each governed by 
2 Pacha or viceroy, who is inveſted with unlimited power. Thus Syria is divided 
into five governments or Pachalics, uſually called from the city where the Pacha 
reſides, the Pachalic of Aleppo, of Tripoli, of Saide, (anciently Sidon, lately 
removed to Acre, (ancientiy Ace or Ptolemais,) of Damaſcus, and of Gaza, com» 
monly called the Pachalic of Palefline. This diviſion was firſt made by SE- 
LIM I, who took Syria from the Mamlouks ; but the limits of theſe Pachalics 
re oſten varied, though their general extent has always been nearly the ſame. 
ALEPPO is ſituate in the middle of an immenſe plain, which extends from 
the Orontes to the Euphrates ; ſuppoſed to contain 200,000 inhabitants, but 
ſome make the number only one half, — ANTIOCH is now in a very ruinous 
late, conliſting only of mud-wall:d 1 covered with ſtraw.” It now ſtands . 
1 4K 2 - ol 
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1. TURKEY in ASIA is about 1000 miles long, and goe 


broad ; between 28 and 45 dep. N. lat. and 27 and 46 dep. E. 
lon. and contains the following countrie. 
e aa OP ROWE eee Chief 
{ 1 Rob & ; 14 rennen ; 5 1104 I y 
on the ſouthern bank of the Orontes, about fix leagues, or eighteen miles from 
its mouth, It formerly ſtood on the north bank. This river is here about forty 
paces broad, and at Aleppo but a ſmall ſtream.  _. £ | 
- TRIPOLI is fituate on the river Kadi, about a mile from its mouth, at 
the foot of mount. Lana. Among the mountains of Lebanon live a brave 
people called the Druſer; adjoining to, them the Maroaites, who are Chriſ. 
trans, in the communion of he church of Rome; and north of theſe the A/e- 
rians, whoſereligion is ſimilar to that of the Druſes, a mixture of Paganiſm and 
Mahometanjſm. Theſe ſtates pay an anhual tribute to the Turks, but enjoy 
their own laws, not being ſubject to the 'Turkiſh Pachas, They are ruled by 
their own Shi, or Emirs, i. e. noblemen or deſcendants. from princes, who 
| near a limited authority, ſimilar to that of chiefs in the patriarchal ages. 
Every one lives in a perfect ſecurity of his life and property. The men cultivate 
m_ lands and vineyards, and the women perform all domeſtic offices. In 8 
great importance, as concerning peace or war, the Ear or ſovercign m 
2 a _ afſembly, and lay 2 it the ſtate of his affairs Here Ts 
very. nd every ant who. reputation for courage or under- 
| Kanding, is intitled to 50 l ſuffrage; ſo that — government may he confi. 
as a well proportioned mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 
Turks have made repeated attempts to reduce theſe ſtates to abſolute ſub- 
jection, but without ſucceſs. Their courage and mountains have hitherto pro- 
teQed them, The Druſes are remarkable for their boſpitality. When they 
have once admitted a perſon to their houſe, and ſet before him bread and al, 
nothing can make them violate this ſacred pledge of friendſhip. Fo 
.SAIDE (ancientiy Siden) extends along the ſea-ſhore about 600 paces, in 
readth 150. It is a conſiderable trading town, being the chief emporium cf 
amaſeys and the interior country. It has on the ſouth fide a ſmall fort on an 
Eminence, and on the north-weſt a caſtle, built in the ſea, eighty paces from 
the main land, to which it is joined by arches. The inhabitants amount to 
5000, whoſe chief employment is the manufacture of cotton. Six leagves, 
or eighteen miles to the ſouth of Saide, (two hundred ſtadia, Strab. xvi. 757.) 
the village SOUR, (anciently TYRE), containing only fifty or fixty poor ſami- 
which live on the uce of their little grounds, and 3 trifling fiſhery; 
te on a peninſula, which projets from the ſhore into the ſea, in the form 
of a mallet with an oval head. This head is a ſolid rock, e -with a brown 
cultivable earth, which forms a ſmall plain of about $00 paces long, by 400 broad. 
The iſthmus, which joins this plain to the continent, is of pure ſea fand. This dil. 
ference of foil renders the ancient inſular ſtate of the plain, before Alexander join · 
edit tothe ſhore by a mole, very viſible, (Sce Strob. xvi. 756.3 Plip. v. 19. J. 17 
Diador. xvii. 40.—48.; Curt. iv, 2.) The ſea, by covering this mole with ſand, 
has enlarged it with ſucceſſive accumulations, and formed the preſent iſthmus 
From Tyre to Sidon the ground is very level, About four hundred ſtadia, 
trob, xv1. 756. or fifty miles north of Saide, near the foot of mount Lebanon, 
BarzovuT, (anciently Bey, Bnpuroc,) the emporium of the Druſes and 
| Maronites, where they export their cottons and filks, chicfly to Cairo ; whence 
they receive in return rice, tobacco, coffee, and fpecie. This commerce main- 
| tains near 6000 perſons ——Nine leagues, or twenty-ſeven miles to the forth 
Sour, is the city of ACRE, (anciently 4%, Ace v. Acco; called afterwards 
 ProLEMAILs, Strab. xvi. 758.; Plin. v. 19.; Diode. . 93.) at the foot of the-oorth 
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ers of mount CARMEL, which is a flattened cone and very rocky, , 
n e ju the en of. ancient Oaſis, Acre was » ph 
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note in the time ef ibo Cruſader; but  aftet their expulfon. it .ramained. ale 
moſt deſerted, till the year 1250, whey it was. fortified by. DAHER, e Amt 
bian Sbaik; who having obtained poſſeſſion of part of this country, .revolied. 
from the Porte, and maintained his gap till 1776, when he was ain 


by the treachery of bis chief confidedt. e has ſince been the ſeat of the 


Pacha of this diſtri, and has becume one of the principal towns on the coaſt; 
About eighteen miles eaſt from Acre, is the village Nafra, ancientiy Na- 
careth; and miles ſouth-eaſt of it, mount 'TABOR, near 3000 feet hi 
from which is one of the fineſt views in Syria: to the ſouch, a ſeries of yall 
and mountains, extending as far as Jeruſalem; tothe eaſt, the valley of Jordan and. 


Lake Tabarta, anciently- Tiberias, which ſeems au if incloſed in the crater of 2 


yuleano; and to the north, the fertile plains of Galilee,  — |. . 
DAMASCUS:is fituate in the midſt of an extenſive plain, watered with nu- 
merous rivulets from the furrounding mountains, bout four ar five miles in 
circutnferetice,” containing about 80,008 inhabitants, of whom about 13 ara 
Chriſtians. It is the rendezvous for all the pilgrims. from the north of Aſia, in 
their way to the Cale. The CAABA is a ſquare building in the temple. of 
Mecca, which Mahomet enjoined all hi followers to viſit once in their lifetime ; 
and to preſer ve continually on their minds a ſenſe of their obligation to per- 
form this duty, be dire ed, that in all the multiplied acts of devotion: which 
his religion preſcribes, true believers ſhould always turn their faces towards that 
1 According to the tradition of the Arabs, it is the firſt ſpot on earth 
which was conſecrated to the worſhip of the deity, The number of pilgrime 
who aſſemble at Damaſcus every year, amounts from thirty to fifty thouſand, 
which forms a large caravan, So many camely are employed, that ten thouſand 
of chem are faid to periſh annually. By means of this caravan Damaſcus. has 
become the centre of a very extenſive commerce, views of preſit uſually ming- 
ling with thoſe gf religion. Among its exports, dried fruits conſtitute an ime 
N article. Theſe were famous alſo io ancient times; hence DAMASCENA, 
pruna, were cultivated in Italy, Plin, xv. 13 / 12. A rich kind of filks, 
from having been firſt ſabricated in this city, are called Danaſt The ſplendid 
ruins of Palmyra, or Tadmour in the deſert, the celebrated emporium for In- 
dian commodities in ancient times, ſaid to have been built or fortified by Solo» 
mon, Fo/epbus, viii. 6. were unkubwn in Europe, from the time of its deſtruc- 
tion by Aurelian, a. 273, till the end of laſt century, when ſome Engliſh mer- 
chants of Aleppo viſited them in 1691. Amid theſe magnificent. monuments 
of a powerful and poliſhed le, are now about thirty mud walled huts, ; poſ- 
ſeſſed by Arab s, who exhibit every external mark of extreme. 
— JERUSALEM affords an example equally ſtriking of the viciſſitude of human 
thingy, CO only about twelve or fourteen. thouſand inhabitants. It is 
3 by a Mogſallom, or deputy, appointed by the Pacha of Damaſcus, who 
rives conſiderable profits from the pilgrims who come to viſit the bohyſepulchre, 
or burial 1 of our Saviour, But the number of theſe is now greatly dimi- 
niſked, eſpecially of Europeans About eighteen miles north-eaſt. of Jeruſa- 
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lem, in à plain about twenty miles long and nine broad, is a village called 
Kaba, the ancient Jericho. About ſix miles ſouth-eaſt from Jeruſalem, on an 
eminence, is Bait el. labs, anciently Betblabem, which can ſurniſh ſix hundred 
men capable of bearing arms, of whom about one hundred are Chriſtians; 
enty· one miles to the ſouth of this village is Habrown' or Hebron, at the ſoot 
an eminence, the moſt conſiderable village in thoſe parts, from the many. 
faQure of cotton and glaſs. The inhabitants of Hebron are at continual variance 
with thoſe ot'Bethlchem. - This whole country in general is billy and rugged, 
The country to the ſouth called Palefine, anciently the country of the Philiſ. 
tines, ĩs entirely a level plain, and fertile. red un 
41 ſometimes has a governor of its own, who reſides at Gaza, but u · 
ſually, as at preſent, it is divided into three Appenages, Yafa, (anciently Jeppa,) 
Led (Lydda, v. Diofpolis,) and Gaza, farmed out to Agas. Theſe are now 
very inconſiderable places, having been frequently ravaged by hoſtile invaſions, 
About a mile ſouth of Loudd ſtands: Ramla, the ancient Arimatbea. Nine miles 
fouth of this un the road to Gaza is Tabna, anciently Famnia ; beyond which 
are various ruins, the moſt conſiderable at Ezdoud, ancieutly Azitus.—— GAZA 
is ſaid to have got its name from Cambyſes, in his war againſt Egypt, placing 
there his military cheſt, (opes at pecunia, TAZA,) Mel. i. 11, It was anciently 
a place of importance, and ſtrongly fortified, as being the frontier town of 
Paleſtine towards Egypt. 1 N Gaza are only deſerts, part of which abound 
with barren' mountains, conſiſting of calcareous ſtone or granite, as Sinai and 
Hereb; on the former of which is a convent of monks, whither many pilgrims 
reſort to viſit the relics of a*St Catharine, which are preſerved there. 


Syria is much leſs populous than it was in ancient times. The of the 
Turkiſh government has reduced many parts to a mere waſte wilderneſs. The 
territories of Jamnia and Joppa in Paleſtine, which in the time of Strabo were 
able to bring into the field 40,000 armed men, Streb, xvi. 159. could not now 
furniſh 3000. Judza, which in the time of Titus is thought to have contained 
fonr millions of inhabitants, does not now contain tl e tenth part of that num- 
ber. The whole population of Syria is ſuppoſed hardly to amount to two mil- 
lions and a half. The country of the Druſes and Marovites, although leaſt ſer- 
tile, is the moſt populous. The Pacha of each department is, like the Sultan, 
a mere deſpot. He poſſeſſes the moſt abſolute power of lite death, which 
be exerciſes without formality and without appeal. Wherever he meets with an 
_ offence, he orders the criminal to be ſeized, and the executioner, by whom he 
is accompanied, ſtrangles him. or cuts off his head on the ſpot; nay ſometimes 
the Pacha himſelf does not diſdain this office. The Pacha frequently ſtrolls about 
diſguiſed, and wo to the man whom he ſurpriſes in a ſault. But as he cannot be 
preſent-gvery- where, he commits this duty ts a deputy, called the Mali, who 
les night and day, and, like the Pacha, judges and condemns without ap- 

peal. The criminal 
the body is carried off in a leathern ſack. The Wali has a multitude ol ſpies, by 
whoſe means he knows every thing. He inſpects the markets, and puniſhcs 
with the greateſt ſeverity any deficiency in weights and meaſures. Little or 
no attention is paid in Turkith cities to the cleaulineſs of the ſtreets, which are 
never paved, ſwept, or watered, either in 88 or Egypt. They are narrow 
and winding, and almoſt always encumbered with rubbiſn. Strangers are, # 
bove all, ſhocked at the ſight of. great numbers of hideous dogs roam ing about, 
without an owner. The Turks, who ſhed the bloMd of man ſo readily, never 
Rull cheſe animals, though they avoid touching them as unclean. They, in wo 
| Manner, 


ds his neck, the executioner ſtrikes; the head falls, and 
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manner, refrain from either hurting or touching kites or turtle-doves. It is re- 
markable, that canine madneſs is unknown both in Syria and E AG hs 
The great aim of the Pachas is to amaſs money; and for that purpoſe they _ 
employ,every method of extortion. This however often proves fatal to them. 
For when an accuſation is brought againſt any one of them, for which his riche 
es afford a pretext, an officer is diſpatched, called a Capidji, with a ſecret order 
or kat-ſherife to cut off his head. The Pacha in common tamely ſubmits, and 
his fortune devolves to the Sultan; but ſometimes he prevents his fate by dii- 
patching the officer ſent to deſtroy him, There are frequent inſtances of Pa- 
chas rebelling againſt the Porte, but none of them have hitherto ſucceeded in 
eſtabliſhing their independence. | | | | = 
The only part of authority with-held from the Pachas is the adminiſtration 
of juſtice in civil affairs, which is exerciſed by perſons called Cadir, independent 
of the Pacha. Theſe Cadis or Judges depend on the grand Cadi, who reſides at 
ee called Cadi-el-aſtar or Cadi Leſtier, i. e. Judge of the army. 
He names the judges of the capital cities, as Aleppo, Damaſcus, &e. and they 
name others in the places within their dependency. But all theſe employments 
are ſold to the. higheſt bidder ; hence the adminiſtration of juſtice is as venal 
and corrupt asthat of the executive power. 7 1 7 
The religion of Mahomet, called Mamiſe, inſtead of correcting the abuſes of 
government, ſerves to confirm them. The Nora or Bible of the Mahome- 
tuns, contains nothing concerning the relative duties of the governors and go- 
verned. It only inculcates implicit faith and ſervile obedience. - 1 
Chriſtians in Turkey are r to the greateſt indignities. The Maho- 
metans or Miſſalmaas uſually addreſs them by the name of infidel, impious, dog, 
or the like; and to mortify them, often practiſe before them the ceremonies 
of their worſhip. A Chriſtian cannot ſtrike a Mahometan, without riſk of 
his life ; but if a Mabometan kill a Chriſtian, he eſcapes for a ſtipulated price. 
Chriſtians maſt not mount on horſehack in towns; they are prohibited the uſe 
of yellow flippers, white ſhawls, and every fort of green colour. Red for the 
feet, and blue for the dreſs, are the colours aſſigned them. SP 
The inhabitants of Syria have no. property, either real or perſonal. The 
Sultan arrogates to himſelf the property of all the lands by right of conqueſt. 
When a father dies, the inheritance reverts to the Sultan, or his delegate; and 
the children can only redeem the ſucceſſion by a conſiderable ſum of money. 
Hence ariſes an difference to landed eſtates, which proves fatal to agriculture. 
The only method of ſecuring a perpetual uſu fructus, is by making what is 
called a Wal, that is an endowment or donation of an eſtate to a Moſque, 
The tribute impoſed on the land! by Selim, when he conquered Syria from 
the Mamlouks, called miri, till remains, and is very moderate; but it is render- 
ed oppreſlive and intolerable by the exactions of the Pachas. "Hence the con- 
dition of the peaſants in Syria is moſt wretched, eſpecially where they are expo- 
ſed to the incurſions of the Arabs, Here the huſbandman muſt ſow with his 
muſket in his hand, as in Paleſtine. In the tributary countries, ' ſuch as thoſe 
of the Druſes, the Maronites, &c. ages 70 is more ſecure, and the condition of 
the pealants more comfortable, Thoſe who reſide in towns, ſuch'as" traders 
and artiſans, are in more eaſy circumſtanges ; hence” the populouſneſs of cities. | 
The arts are very little cultivated in Syria, and the ſciences in a" manner 
unknown, Books are extremely ſcarce, and the inſtruction of youth almoſt 
entirely neglected. There was not à printing preſs in all Syria, till the year 
1733, when one was eſtabliſhed at a convent in the mountains of the Druſes, _ 
. an ; NS T4139 * . „ 9 in Aan ae 
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ed Man Hanna, by one ABDALLAH, whoſe ardour to promote the diffuſion 
of knowledge at Aleppo, excited _ him the reſentment of the pricſts, who 
procured a Kat-fterif, or warrant of the Sultan, for cutting off his head. Forty. 
nately Abdallah received timely warning, and eſcaped into Lebanon, where 
his life wras in fifty. ag 1 855 1 AE un 
The manners of the Syrians, and of the eaſtern nations in general, are very 
different from ours. We wear ſhort and cloſe dreſſes; theirs are long and 
ample. We ſuffer our hair to grow, and ſhave the beard ; they let the beard 
grow, and (have the head. With us, ro uncover the head is a mark of reſpec; 
with them a naked head is a fign of folly. We falute in an inclined poſtwe; 
they upright. We paſs our lives ere&; they ate almoſt continually ſeated, 
it and eat upon the ground; we upon raiſed ſeats. With reſpect to 
their language, likewiſe, their manner of writing is directly contrary to ours, 
and the greateſt number of maſculine nouns in French, for ſtance, are feminine 
_ with them. The Turks expreſs in their countenances, words, and geſtures, ar 
appearance of devotion, which proceeds not from true religion, but from igno- 
rance and 2 fanatic ſuperſtition, and is the ſource of innumerable diſorders. In- 
Read of that open and chearful countenance, which we either naturally poſſes 
or aſſume, their behaviour is ſerious, auſtere, and melancholy; they rarely 
laugh, and the gaiety of ſome Europeans appears to them a fit of delirium. 
they ſpeak, it is with deliberation, without geſtures and without paſſion; 
liſten without interrupting you; tbey are ſilent for whole days together, 
A have no defire to ſupport a converſation. If they walk, it is always leiſuro 
ly, and on buſineſs ; they have no idea of walking backwards and forwards for 
amuſement, Continually ſeated, they paſs whole days muſivg, with their leg 
croſſed, their pipes in their mouths,” and almoſt without chauging their attitude. 
It ſhould feem as if motion were a puniſhment to them, and that, like the Indian, 
they regard inaction as efſential to * #30 
me indolence of the oriental and fouthern nations, and the defpotiſm to 
which they have been uſually ſubjeRed, are generally aſcribed to the heat of 
the climate, which enervates the vigour both of mind and body. But this does 
not hold univerſally. The character of nations depends not merely on the 
climate, bur alſo on the nature of their government and religion, their progreſs 
in refinement, and improvements in knowledge, and on various other circum- 
ſtances. Hence the Qer of the inhabitants of the ſame conntry has been 
found to be very different at different times. The uſe of opium is 
thought to encreaſe the indolence-of the Turks, 1 ' 
Syria has undergone various revolutions, which have confounded the different 
races of its inhabitants. They at t way be divided into three claſſes, the 
poſterity of the . Greeks, the and Turks, The Turks did not extermi- 
_ the fofmer inhabitants, but having embraced their religion, incorporated 
There are ſeveral wandering tribes, which inhabit part of Syria and the ad- 
joining countries, very different in their manners Fromm theſe cat poſſeſs fixed 
ſettlements and cultivate the ground. The wandering or ſhepherd tribes, are 
the Terlan, the Curd, and Arobs,—The TURK MEN are of the number of 
thoſe-Tartar hordes, ho, on the great revolution of the empire of the Caliphs, 
emigrated from the eaſt ward of the Caſpian ſea, and ſpread themſelves over the 
alt plains of Armenia and Afia Minor. The CURDS are deſcended from 
the Cord-ucbi, mentioned by Xenophon in his Ai, who inhabited the 
mountains of Armenia, and oppoſed the retreat of the Ten Thouſand; and who, 
though ſhut in on all fides by the Perſian empire, had conſtantly braved the 
yower of the Great King, and the arms of his Carel. The ARABS, called 
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— —— — ln any other 
poplo iy making conqueſta. The Atabs who! rendered, themes 12 8 
under Mahomet and his ſuceeſſors, dwelt along the cultiva- 
2 of land, poſſeſſed: cities, and were ſubject to regular B wenge The 
Arab in the interior or deſert nee which 
e former produced. The Bedouici Arabs retain the, ſattie cuſtoms, manners, 
lapguage, and even religious opinions, with their anceſtors in the moſt remote 


Fo ab palate forging ron nn fron: the very mites 
of their deſerts; covered with chr Phra 2-16 inflamed; aud wit 
clouds; conſiſting of immenſe and boundleſs' plains, out Hoſes; trees, 
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each other, by the name of ES chiefs, or by that of rs gy 
mily; and when they individuals compoſe them, they 
call them the . — chick, though they may not bei all really of bis 
F 2 the wet in 


, eee abuſe. The manners — A 
2 preciſely with the deſcriptions in Homer, and the hiſtorꝶ of Aue 
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er Indoſtan is about 200 


miles long, and 1500 broad; etween 7 and 40 deg. N. lat. and 

66 and dex. E. lone. = int b4 5 „Inet. ton: bee 

It is dixided into two parts, he Cor INE NN Nd PENINSULA, 
1. On the CONTINENT, towards the mouth ↄf the. Ganges, is 


merich 


province of BENGAL, belonging to the Engliſh. Their 


chief city, where the Governor-General of India reſides, is 


CALCUTTA; 229433" N. lat. 880 28“ E. long. from Green. 
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2 Hyttaſpes king of Ferſia, who extended his com- 


gene N and derivechiſrom that country à tzibute! nearly age] to 
Third part bfiche- revenue. of is other domininme, Hrralat. iii. 90.96 
Ut 7 9 SSendacks that the fhdians paid Darius their tribute in gold; and the 
ather Sitrapics4in ſilver. The. account of the er r I Semirimin 
Dieter 7ils 74. appears fabulous 


fl Darius, before he undert 
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n 
ryanden i mail downtbe Indus till he. ſhould reach the occeany with ſome ſhips 
which had been fitted out ut Caſpathrar, im the country of Nadtys, now Pella, 


towards: the rt of the pavigable courſe of that 2 This Scylax per- 


—— obſtacles; far he ſpent no leſs than two-yeers)arid ü 


formed, though, it mould ſeem, with much difficulty and ichſtanding 
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in conduc- 


Vierecke from the place Where he embarked tos the Arabian Gul, 
oo W242. hes 610. The account which Scylax gave of bis voyage wal 


„thut little regard as paid 0 it. 


2 — — India was ALEX ER the, {Great who having 
krumed ne- hahe murderer of Darius, ſet out from Bari, and having paſſed 
mount Wee e5:thefory girdle, as it is called by the oriental geographer) 
eraſed the Indus at Tuxila, now Attach, the only — where the e 
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an army to be [conveniently tranſported. It is remarks 
Timur of Toamirlant, and Nadir Shob or Thomas Kouli Khar, 


— the fame route with Alezander.: On the banks of the Hydaſpes 


eee Chem; Alcxander mas oppoſed by PORUS; and be hag ada 
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and correctneſs f deſign to any fort. in India, hut too extenſive. 
It is thought, to. have colt two: millions Sterling. Indian Hities 
ne generally builz\gn one plans having very,narrow'y, canhage, 
and 'crooked ſtreets, with an incredible number of Telervaus, 
and ponds,: and a, great many gardens interſperſed. A few. of 
the ſhreets · are payed with. brick. The, houſes; are., variouſly. 
built: Some of brick; others with mud, and a {till greater pro- 
portion with bammbeos and mats: and theſe different kinds af 
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ced to they Hypboſis,' now Bryab, in his way to the GANGES, when his 
reſuſed ta. go farther, /er. p; 47 T, on account of the hardſhips which they h. 
ſuſtained in the rainy ſeaſon, Strab. xv. 697, and not bore juſt cauſe; for 
it. had zained inceſſaatly on them for 1eventy days, Dyodor, xvii. 94. lexander, | 
it leema, was ignorant of the perzodical heavy rains, which fall in this conntry 
during great part of the S. W. monſoon, at leaft in the months of july, Anguſf, 
ind part of September : Far he . entered India in the ſpring, Arrian, ix. 22, 
when the zaing were. already, begun in the mountains; and paſſed the Hydaſpes 
at; Midſummer, about the height of the rainy ſeaſan. This ;circumltance ap- 
pears tu have prevented him from completing the conqueſt of India: Tamerlane 
aud Nadir Shah conducted their military operations duriag the dry ſeaſon, 
A deſeription ol the petiodical 9185 and ee India is giren by Ar- 
nian, v. 9. and Strabo, xv. 691. Strabo, co the author ity of Ariflobulas, men- 
tous a curious ſac, that though heavy, rains and ſnow fell in the mayntains and 
the; country along the foot. of them, yet, not ſo much as à ſhower fell in the 
plains below, ib. & 693, The ſamę thing has been obſerved by the moderne, 
rr, . i Lt. 
Alexander ordered ſhips to be built on the ge to carry papt of his army 
domn the Iadus, to the ocean. The diſtance. is ſuppoſed to have been a 
4 thouſand miles. The manners and; cuſtoms of the indians in the time 
Alexander, as deſcribed by Arrian, were much the ſame with thoſe bf the mor 
dern Hindoos. N ＋ 34989 . ©. ' * a 4 © 80 
Arrian mentions, among other particulars, the lender aud delicate make of 
their bodies, their dark complexion, their black uncurled hair; their garments 
of cotton, oſ an extraordinary whiteneſs; their living entirely on vegetable food; 
their diſtribution into ſeparate ſects or claſſes, and the perpetuation of trades 
in families; the marriages of women at ſeyen years of age, and the prohibi- 
tion of marriages» between different claſſes; the cyſtom of wives burning 
themſelves with their deceaſed huſbands ;... the men wearing ear: rings, parti- 
colourad ſhoes, and veils covering the head and great part. of the ſhoulders ; 
daubing their faces, with colours; only the, principal people having umbrellas 
carried over them; their uſing e and bows drawn by the 
ſeet; Ke. de geb. Jadic. Strabo mentions moſt of theſe, ad many other par- 
ticulars, xy. 294, Kc, T 7 origin of the cuſtom of burning the favourite wife 
with her huſband is traced by Diodorus, X ix. 33, & 44. Such as declined it, 
were held ipfamons, Strab, XV. 714. The account of Herudotus concerning 
India, ough more imperſe and fabulous than thoſe of later writers, Jer 
cantaing ſeveral particulars, perfectly 2 of the pteſent Higdoos ; that 
ieee ee ee ee eee wich ee 
auth i that they expo ed thoſe who 2 recovery they deſpaired of ; Gat re! 5 
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outnumber the laſt, which are often ſo thinly ſcattered, that fires; 
which frequently happen, do not, ſometimes, meet with the 
obſtruction of a brick houſe. through a whole ſtreet.— The 
quarter of Calcutta inhabited by the Engliſh, is compoſed en- 
tirely” of brick buildings; many of which have more the ap- 
pearance of palaces than of private houſes: but by far the great- 
eſt part is built in the fame manner with other Indian cities. Cal- 
cutta'is not fortunate in its local fituation j for it has ſome ex- 
tenfive muddy lakes, and a yaſt foreſt, cloſe to it. The preat- 
eſt attention however has been uſed, by draining the ſtreets 
and filling up the ponds, to render it healthful, 


About twenty-fix' miles above Calcutta, on ae een 
: | 5 ugh 


ge NA had borfes of a ſmaller breed than their weſtern neigh- 
bours ; and manufactured their fine cotton wool in clothing, iii. 98.—t07. 
-  SELEVUCUS, after the death of ' Alexander, became poſſeſſed of the 
rincipal provinces of the Perfian empire, and, the reſt, of the conqueſts 
| in ia, which he conſiderably enlarged. He concluded à treaty with SAN. 
DRACOTTUS, king of the Profit or Gandaride, a powerful priuce, whoſe ca- 
pital was PALIBOTHRA, ſuppoſed by ſame to be the modern Allahabad, at 
e confluence of the two great rivers Jm and Ganger. With a view of 
dt, friendly intercourſe with this monarch, Selencus ſent to him 
MEGASTHENES, as ambaſſador, who reſided at Palibothra for ſeveral years, 
and upon his return publiſhed an account of his travels; whence ſubſequent 
writers derived moſt of their knowledge concerning the interior ſtate of India. 
But the credit of Megaſthenes was impaired, by his marvellous ſtories of men 
-, With cars ſo large that they could wrap themſelves up in them; of others with 
7 nl e, without noſes, with long feet, and toes turned backwards; of 
* . three ſpans in height (called Prout ts, Plis. vi. 19. ſ. 22.); of ants 
as large as foxes, that dug up gold, &c. Strab. ii. 70, xv.” 702. 706. & 711. 
See Mela, iii 7. His account, however, of the dimenſions and geography 
of India is found to be accurate; and his deſcription of the power and opulence 
of the Prafii perfectly reſembles that given of ſome of the greater ſtates of mo- 
dern 1 an, before the eſtabliſhment of the Mahomedan and European power 
in India, and js conſonant to the accounts which Alexander had received con- 
cerning that people, that they were ready to oppoſe him on the banks of the 
Ganges with 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 — 2000 chariots; and 4000 ele- 
phants, Diodor. xvii. 93. Curt. ix. 2. Megaſthenes mentions his having viſit- 
ed Sandracottus when entamped with an army of 300, 0 men, Strab. xv. 709. 
Palibothra, he ſays, was ten miles in le and two in breadth; furrounded 
with walls in which were 570 towers and 64 gates, 15. 702. Several Indian cities 
in modern times have had much larger dimenfions, Reanel's memoir;p. 50. 
Soon after the death of Seleucus, the Syrian monarchs Joft their 3 
in India; but how, or for what cauſe, we are not told. Some years after, theſe 
Indian provinces became ſubject to the kingdom of Bactria ; which had origi- 
nally buen ſubject to Seleucus, byt under his ſon ur gravdfon had become inde- 
pendent ; and after having flouriſhed 130 years, was oyerturned by an irruption 
of a $966 , OO 2 Ot bt radial 4b 46d 
Alter this, for many ages, no attempt appears to haye deer "made by ar] 
foreign power (o eſtabliſh itſelf in India.” The kings of E and Syria, an 
after them che Romaus, aimed at noching more chag-to ſecure an intereourſe 
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though on the oppoſite ſide, is Hooclr, a ſmall, but ancient 
city- The French, Duteh, Danes, and Portugueſe, have each 
of them a town and factory on this part of the river. The 
French ſettlement of CHanNDERNAGORE, and the Dutch one of 
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cm,, ate both very neat, and pretty large tons 3 and 
each of them on a better ſite than Calcutta 004 heron 
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About one hundred and twenty miles above Calcutta ſtands 
MooRs&RHEDABAD, alſo on the weſtern arm of the Ganges, 
which is there very low in the dry ſeaſon. It was the vapital 
of the Bengal provinces before the-eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh 
power, but is now much decayed.— The ancient capital of 
Bengal was Govn, ſuppoſed to be the Gax c Recia of Pto- 
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Romans ſeem to have vifited the more eaſtern parts of it. - procured the 
productions of thoſe countries only at ſecond hand. 

Commerce 828 in the weſtern part of the Roman empire, by 
the irruption of the b nations; and the communication of the eaſtern 
empire with India by the Red · Sea and the Perſian gulf, was cut off by the con- 
queſts of the Arabs; The (Arabs, however, ſtill continued to carry on the ſame 
trade with India, and, with that ardonr which characteriſes all the early efforts 
of Mahomet's followers, advancing far beyond the boundaries of ancient na vi- 
gation, brought many of the moſt precious commodirics of the eaſt from the 
countries ich produced them. In order to engroſs the profits of this trade, 
the Caliph OMAR founded the city of BASSORA, on the weſtern banks of 
the great ſtream formed by the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris; which 
ſoon; an emporium not inferior to Alexandria itſelf 2 24 
The merchants of Conſtantinople, excluded from their accuſtomed channel of 
trading with India, had r to the ancient way of communication, over 
land to the banks of the Oxus, and down that river to the Caſpian ſea, See p. 
127. By this mode of conveyance, perilous and difficult as it was, Europe was 
ſupplied with the commodities of the eaſt for more than two centuries. Du» 
ing that period, the Chriſtians and Mahomedans were engaged in almoſt un- 
interrupted hoſtilities; which, added co the antipathy cauſed by their different 
religions, excited) the keeneſt animoſity and hatred againſt each other. This 
was encreaſed and perpetuated by the cruſades, ſee p. 253, which, however, by 
their conſequences, ſerved again to open the uſual channel of Indian commerce, 
ib. During the ſpace of fiſty- ſeven years, that the Latins were in poſſeſſion of 
Conſtantinople, fee p. 479. the Venetians, who had greatly contributed to the 
taking of that eity. engroſſed a conſiderable part ot its trade, particularly of 
that to Iudia. When the Latins were expelled from Conſtantinople, part 
by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe, the rivals of the Venetians, among the other 
donations beſtowed on the Genoeſe for their ſervices, obtained PERA, 
the chief . ſuburb of Conſtantinople, with ſuch enemption from the aceuſtom- 
ed duties on goods imported; and exported, ac gave them a decided ſuperiori 
over every competitor in trade. With the vigilant attention of merchants 
the Genoeſe availed thetnſel ves of this favourable ſituation. They ſurrounded 
their new ſettlement in Prra with fortifications. | They rendered their facto- 
Ties'on the adjacent coaſts places of ſtrength. They were muaſters of che har- - 
dour of | Conſtantinople more than the Gredks'ithemſelves, . The whole trade 
of the Black Ses came into their hands; and; not ſatisfied with this, they took 
poſſeſſiom of the Cher/oneſur Tawriga; the modern Crimes, and made CAFFA, its 
principal city tile chief ſeat of their trade with the eaſt. [In;conſequence_of:this 
derade ed, Genc became the greateſt commercial power in Europe z; and 15 
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_ Temy;/ extending along the north bank of the Ganges, twelve 
miles in length, and two or three in, breadth. It nw can ouly 
| be” traced” from its ruins. Near its ſite ſtands the modern 


Eee a fonarrgtinf nt) t6 momaingt ry) 
The chief city in the eaſt quarter of Bengal is DACCA, be. 
yond the principal ſtream of the Ganges, although.a very large 
ranch of that river runs paſt ĩt. Dacca is moſt commodiouſſy 
' Gtuate for trade, having a communication with all the inland 
navigations. It is one hundred miles above the mouth of the 
Ganges, and one hundred and eighty by the road from Cal. 
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the wiſdom of its government been equal to the enterpriſing induſtry and 
. courage of its citizens,” it might have long held that rank. But in this reſped 
it was greatly inferior to Venice. © hs otters $2 IN K 75 
The Venetians, to counterbalance the advantages recently acquired by 
their rivals, reſorted to the ancient ſtaples of Indian commodities, chiefly 
to Alexandria: and having concluded a treaty of commerce with the. Soldan of 
Egypt, or Princes of the Mameluks, who were then in poſſeſſion alio of Syria, they 
made ſettlements at Alexandria and Damaſcus, appointing a ul to re · 
fide at each place, in a public character, and to exerciſe a mereantile juriſdic 
_ er oſ the e To ſanction this intercourſe: with In · 
| tained a diſpenſation from the Pope; a thing indiſpenſably neceſ- 
"po age, to ſilence the ſeruples of the people. The — 
much uſeſul information concerning Indian commerce, from the ſucceſsſul en: 
terpriſe of one of their own citizens, MARCO poLo; Who having pene 
trated to the court of the Great Kban of Tartary, on the frontier of Catluy or 
China, and having gained the favour of that prince, during the courſe of twen- 
ty-ſix years, partly employed in mercantile tranſactions, amal partly in conducting 
negotiations with which the Great Khan entruſted him, explored many re- 
gions of the eaſt, which no European had ever viſited. e 
ln the mean time the Genoeſe, deprived of their ladian commerce upon the 
capture of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 2. 1453, arid weakened by domeſlic 
diſſenſions, left the Venetians in the entire poſſeſſion of the trade to India, 
which raiſed that people to the higheſt pitch ol power and opulence. The 
merchants of Florence alſo obtained a ſhare, though inconſiderable, in this com- 
 Mmerce,s- The Venetians are thought to have carried vn» their trade to India 
with greater advantage than any other nation ever did; as they had no direct 
intercourſe. with that country, but purchaſed the commodities of: the - eaſt, im- 
ted. by the Mahomedans into Egypt and Syria, more frequently by barter 
e e manufactures, than with ready money Concerning the ſub- 
ſequent changes which have taken place in this trade, ſe p. 261. 489. & 519. 
- : The- firſt conqueror of India in modern times was MAHMOOD, Emperor 
or Sultan of Ghizai, anciently Bactrians; whoſe capital city was Gbiani or Gbas- 
na, ſituate among the weſtetn ſources of the Indus. He entered Jadgſas or Hin 
yon D.-x000 ; but in the courſe af eight years triade Ho farther progreſs than 
- MOULTAN, the modern capital ofthe countryoſ the ancient Malli, at the conſſur 
_ - of the Fenarb or Chunevh with the Ladur, (which river ig called by the natives 
Sine ur Sindeb,) about 800 miles ſrom the ſea. He afterwards conquered moſt 
A the country (eaſtwards to the: Ganges, deſtroying ini his way-all/the Pagodu 
ur temples of the Hindoos, whom he treated-with the moſt ſavage eruelty, and, 
tum his furiaus zeal for Iſlemiſm, wiſhed to extermidste. In tie year 1184, 
| his poſleriry were cxpelled. by the ſamily of the Gaurides, ed from Gaw 
333 . | 
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About five: hundred miles from the mouth of the» Ganges is 


PATNA; the rapital of Bahar, built along the ſouth Bank uf 


the river ; A very extenſive and populdus eity; ſuppoſod to be 


the ancient Halibothru. Having: ben often che feat of war, it 


is fortified in the Indian manner, with: a wall and a mall ci 
tadel. It is 2 place of xery conſiderable trale. Moſt of che 


laltpetre imported by the Eaſt· India Gompany is manufactuſtd 


within the proyinee of Bahar. About fixty miles above 


Patna is BENARES, che chief gity of the diſtrict or Zemin- | 


dary of that game,) (including; alſo the Circars of 4 Fianptur, 
Guzar, and Gazypoiur, ) the anaſent ſeat of Braminical - learn- 
ing 2 very rich and populous city, compactly built along (the: 
north bank of che Ganges. VV 
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period, as it is t 


of the country, ealled the S4ax- 
ſeris or Sanſtreet lang 


little plunder out of Stidial He died, a. 140% %% U k 


continued to enjoy it till the 9 when BELLOLI, an Afglu of the 
tribe of LODI, obtained it. His ſon transferred the ſeat df empire to! AGRA, 


mily of Loi the empire was torn by dreadful convulſions, which 
mily lion Ae mor t rer 4 31 1 men + 
GUL Tartars fling the provintes between tHe Indus and Samarcand;” be- 
ing diſpoſſoſſed of the northern part of his domimons by the U/bee TurKryj\ de- 


country flattered him with the hopes of congueſt. After repeated attempts hes 
at laſt ſucceeded in defeating, Brela Tk the emperor of Delhi, and thus put au 
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ABER, a deſcendant of Tamerlane aud -Gengiz Kan; Sultan oſ ith MO. 


' 


urity, by the adinlttube” of | 


being bent en his-oxpediciob againſt the Turks f ſee p. 481. 24d eie vf ; 
" >-FL #5,352443 93458, G387 : 

After the death of Mahmood, a. 1413. the crown of 'Delhi 'devoNe@oh- 
Curzen; ai SEID;: that ls one of the race of the Prophet; Whoſe poſterity 


(2. 150.) “La this velgn the Portugueſe firſt arri ved in india! Under the la- 


termined to try his fortune in Hindooſtang where the diſtracted ſtate of the 


end to the dynaſty of Lauf, f. 1925. W | 
* 5 ; , 


-i Nojrh-weſt from mie is che e of ODE. The chief 
city; where che Nadob now reüides, is LUCKNOW, on + 


mall ribetyj named the: 5; which :communicates: with the 


Ganges ut forty-five miles d th-weſt of Luctnow. This city 
is fi hundretl und fifty miles, by the neareſt' road, from Cal. 
cutta: All from Lucknow: 1 the. mouth of the Ganges is one 
vaſtiplain/244 About miles to che eaſtward of Luck. 
now is FYAABAD; five and xty miles from Cal. 
euita CT gs, pan . — e the Nabob, till 
6 3 & a lar 
— Why adjoini to ĩ — nog hy 
of Oqpelor id At che e n :of- the'e two great 

Bos 6 £2) gh to 7; - rivers 
heh -: 


ſubdued were - called. the MOGUL JL EMPIRE.—Baber ing in 15 30, his ſon 

IDON. fucceeded, w IS 75 nerd; of ability and virtue, was 
ned from the.throge by af and art of SHEER 
he -aſurped.the 'e 


—— wy ou — into eleven foubah 
in ww <q in extent to ; 
2 ES . —— 
— won un Or revenge, pro- 
2 aver: aſcertained. Many of 
Ee: collefted by:Abul Fazel into a hock called Axix Acaa- 
cn, Thins of Ather, which, to this day. forms an authentic regiſter of theſe 
3 = 2 Mr Glad win, and 
u in Bengal, under che patronage ol Mr Haſliage, Govanor- — 
of —— in. Iodis, 2 N. de JURE, the ſon of Acbar, ſoc- 
ein Gen Sir. Nen Res was ſent as the firſt Engliſh ambaſſador 
4625. The letter part of this Emperor's life was 
* ſom, SHAW — wt upon his father 
eee a ee eee, expelled then 
N er 


the — as alſo 
terminated in the elevation of AURUNG- 
depoſed his ſather, and murdered or ex of 
prince, having ffwiſhed the conqu: 
ſeveral"other cogntries,.railed the Mogul empire to 
our. He eee 
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"rivers Ganges and Jou, is ſeated ALLAHABAD, in a very 
important ſituation, belonging to the Nabob of Oude, about 
eight hundred and twenty miles aboye the mouth of the Gan- 
ges, thought by ſome to be the Palibothra of the ancients. 
About three hundred miles above Allahabad js fituate A- 
GRA, on the fouth bank of the Jumna river, Which is very 
ſeldom fordable. In 1566, the Emperor Acbar, liking the ſi- 
tuation of this city, made it his capital; whence it is often 
called Actbarubad. During the laſt century, and the beginning 
of this, it was one of the moſt ſplendid cities in India. But as 
it quickly roſe to eminence, ſo it as ſuddenly declined. It now 
exhibits the moſt magnificent runs. 
About one hundred and nineteen miles north of Agra ſtands 
DELHI, or Debhly, on the right or weſtern bank of the Jum- 
na, 2837 N. L. and 77 40 E. L. the nominal capital of the 


Mogul empire. It anciently ſtood on the oppoſite. bank. Du- 
ring the latter part of laſt century, and the beginning of 
this, it was aid to contain two millions of inhabitants; but it 
is now greatly reduced. The fertile tract of country be- 
tween e Jumna and Ganges is called Dooap, which name is 


| 4 "> 
Zach brought into the field About 300,000 men; The conteſt was — wha 
Agra; in bk of the oldeſt,” who took the name of BAHADER SHAH, 
but is uſually called SHAH AULUM. His competitor fell in the battle. The 
youngeſt hrother | next revolted, and was alſo cruſhed, © The other brother, 
thirty years before, had rebelled agaivft his father, and fled into Perfia. In 
this reign the SEIKS, a new ſe@ of religioniſts, from the foot of the eaſtern 
oil attacked the e it Lahore, Eg vel having with difficulty 
reduced them, took up his refidence at Lahore, that he might be near at hand 
to keep them in lubjection. Herr be died, a, 17... 

Bahader alſo left four fons, who likewiſe cuntended t about the ſuc» 
ceſfon. Thitee of chem felt'at' different times in the*fttuggle? and the foürth 
vas Toon after dethtoned, to make way for his nephew FEROKSEREF, who 
was ſet up by the Seil ently ag Hap brothers, and Omraty'or chiefs of great 
power, In this reign the Engliſh Eaſt- India company received tfie famous 
; AN or Grant, by which their goods of import and export were exempt- 
ed from duties or cuſtoms; which was regarded as the 1 MA" 1 wr 
erar CAR TEE in India, while they Rood in nerd of proteQion fromm xe Prin- 
ces of the copntry, bh re IG = we $7 0G — 5 — park nd | 
To" the! year Tyr 'Ferokſere was depoſed! und deprived of fightby the Seide, 
who'raiſed to de ron a fon of *Bahader Shah, we be bag do 4: bled, 
and alfo his brother, in the courſe of a year; and both of them put to death by 
the Seids, who now difpoſed ol everything at pleaſure, ——They next placed 
on the throne MAHOMED' SHAH, grandfon cf Bahader Shah, Who, warned 
by the fate of his'predecefſors, gt rid of the seids, but not without à rebeffion 
and a battle, In this reign, the 'MAHRATTAS becute troublefomée, fo 
called from MARHAT, à prince in the Deccan, their briginsl chontry; and 
NIZ AM AL MULUCK, * Viceroy of the Decan, 'afpired zt independence. 
To promote his views, he invited RE SHAH, commonly cal Tsa 


6a Modern Divino of Afia: 
applied to any tract of dand formed by the approximation of 


two rivers. N rot torch; 
About three hundred and eighty-ſix miles north-weſt from 
Delhi is LAHORE, on the NRauvee, anciently Hydrotes,. a na- 


n communicates with the Indus and all its 


branches. Lahore was the reſidence of the firſt Mahomedan 
conquerors of Indoſtan, and is now the capital of the Seiks. 
At this city began the famous avenue of ſhady trees, ſo much 
ſpoken of by the early Indian travellers; which extended all 
The way to Agra, about five: hundred Engliſh miles. Near 
midway between Delhi and Lahore is SIRHIND or Serinde, a 
city of great antiquity, whence the art of weaving filk was 
brought back to, Conſtantinople by. ſome monks in the ſixteenth 
century. For although the art was brought into Europe under 
the Roman Emperors, it had again been loſt during the confu- 
ſions that attended the ſubxerſion of the weſtern empire, Proco- 
pius takes notice chat filk was brought from Serinda, a country 
in India, in the time of Juſtinian, ſee p. 476. Pliny, and more 
Ae ſuppoſed it to be brought from Serica, a coun- 
try of Upper Aſia, bordering on the north-weſt part of the 


F 


Chineſe 


Kouli Xben, the uſurper of the Perſian hrone, r rr and had the 


addteſs to, prevail on the weak emperor to throw himſelf on the mercy of 
the wenden Neun having entered. Dei maſſacred above 100,000 of the 
inhabitants, and carried off plunder to the; amount af ſixty · twro millions Ster- 
ling. Some ſay, much more. He however left Mahomed. in. poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and returned to Perſia, after obtaining the ceſſion of all the countries 
ſubject to Hindooſtan weſt of the Indus. —NIZAM-now-became indepen- 
dent in the Decau; and other 22 vf provinces followed. his example. 
The ROHILLAS,. a tribe from the mountains between India and Perſia, ered- 
ed an independent ſtate on the eaſt of the Ganges, within eighty miles of Del- 
hi. The MAHRATTAS. were become ſo powerful, that they forced the 
emperor to grant them a tribute to check their depredations,., They demanded 
the ſourth part of the net revenues pf certain provinces; which proportion 
being denominated in the language of Hindooſtan, a Cour, pecaſioned this 
name to be applied to any demands whatever of that people... Mahomed dicd 
3. 1747, the fame year that Nadir Saw, on account of his ſrantic-cruelty, was 
r his priacipal officers. . 5 = 
8 D SHA, che ſon of deres ſueceeiled. In his reign, which 
laſted only abont fix years, what remained of the ; Mogul empire, was totally 
diſſol ved 3.604, he ſucceeding emperats retained little elle but the name, no- 
thing remaining to the houſe of Timur but a ſmall territory round Delhi, now 


noflonger à capital, but in a manner, ulated by repeated depredations, 

50 f —— hang = Hg Th laſt army that might be reckoned imperial, was 
| defeated, by the Rochillas in 1549. The 1ATES or Ig, a Hindoo tribe, eſtab- 
_ liſhed themſclves;30 the province of AGRA -;;BENGAL; was ſeized by its vice · 
roy Aliverdy ;,OUD „by Sejiſar Jung, father to the late 87a Dowlab; ALLA- 


F ibe moſt conſiderable. part, by the MAH- 
ane Fal of late greatly augmented their power. In addition to 


den lormer poſſeſſions, they obtained the greatelt part of Gazerat, Berar, ani 


Ori{/a, 
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Chineſe wall, whence its Latin name. Between Delhi and 


Serhind are very extenſive plains, within which are ſituate the 
towns of Panniput and Carnaw!, famous for great battles, both 
in ancient and modern times. Theſe plains lie at the mouth of 
the paſs through the mountains from Tartary and Perſia, the 
original countries of the conquerors of Hindooſtan. The-coun- 
try is called, from its capital, Labore, or more frequently, the 
PANJAB, or the country of five rivers, becauſe it is contained 


between the five eaſtern branches of the Indus. Four of theſe 


are mentioned in the conqueſts of Alexander; the Hypasees, 
now Behut or Cbelum; AcEsINES, now Jenaub or Chunaub: 
HDR AOT EG, now Rauvee; HyenAsis or Huphaſis,, now Be- 
= the fifth is the Setlege, Suttuluz, or Sutluj, ſuppoſed to 
be that called by Pliny Heſudrus, by Ptolemy, Zaradrus, and 
by Arrian, Saranges. The three firſt ſucceſſively ' unite with 
each other at ſome diſtance above the city MOULTAN, 
(thought to be the capital of the ancient Malli, 299 52 N. lat. 
and 70 40. ee and form a ſtream equal to the Indus it- 
ſelf, at the place of confluence, which is about twenty miles 
on the weſt of Moultan. It is remarkable that theſe three 
ſtreams united are now called Jenaub, as they were Acefines in 
| | the 
Oriſe.—The name and perſon, however, of the Emperor were till held in ve- 
neration, and the various uſurpers endeavoured to ſanction what they had for- 
. cibly ſeized, by a. real or pretended grant from the Emperor. Some having ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of his perſon, attempted to make their acts paſs for his. Such 
is the force of popular opinion, that to this day, thruugh the whole Mogul em · 
pire, the coin is lruck in the name of the nominal Emperor. Thus the long 
poſſeſſion of power, although at firſt obtained by violence, and aſterwards exer- 
ciſed with cruelty, appears, in the eyes of the vulgar, to eſtabliſh a right to it. 
The NIZAM died at the age of one hundred and tour, a. 1748. The con- 
teſts which took place between his ſons for the throne of the Deccan, and between 


two other families for the Nabobſhip of Arcot, brought the Engliſh and French 


to engage as auxiliaries. - After much bloodſhed, Manouto ALLY was made 
Nabob of Arcot; and Salabi Fung, third ſon of the late Nizam-al-Muluch, was 
made Seubab or prince of the Deccan, the original diſputants having been aſſaſ- 
ſinated or flain in battle. In conſequence of this, the Engliſh eſtabliſhed their 
ſecurity and influence in the Carnatic 4 

In 1753, Anno was depoſed by GAZ, his vizier or chief miniſter, who 
py on the nominal throne ALLUMGUIRE, grandſon - of Bahader Shaw. 

„to get rid of Gazi, invited to Delhi ABDALLA, the ſucceſſor of Nadir 
Shaw in the eaſtern part of Perſia, and in the Indian provinces ceded to Nadir, 
known at'preſent by the name of the kingdom of CANDAHAR, anciently tne 


- Paropamiſan Alexandria; called alſo the kingdom of Abdalli, from Abdal, an 


 Aſghan tribe, of which Ahmed Abdalla was originally the Prince or Chief; 
and being ſtripped of his country by Nadir Shah, was forced to join the Per- 
ſian army in 1739. On the death of Nadir, Abdalla erected for himſelſ a con · 
ſiderable kingdom in the eaſtern part of Perſia, compriſing nearly the ſanie ex- 
tent of territory with the ancient kingdom of GIs. Abdalla, who viſited 
Hindooſtan no leſs than ſix times, exerciſed at Delhi the muſt dreadful depreda- 
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the time of Alexander. The other two rivers unite, and join 
the Indus a great way to the ſouth of Moultan.  , _ , 
About two hundred and twenty-five miles north of Lahore 
is CASHMERE, on the river Chelum or Hydaſpes, the capital 
of a country of the ſame name, which is celebrated for its ro- 
mantic beauties, for the fertility of its ſoil, and for the tempe- 
rature of its atmoſphere. It is an elevated and extenfive valley, 
of an oval form, a eighty. miles long and forty in breadth, 
ſurrounded by ſteep mountains. Its ſoil is thought to be com- 
poſed of the mud depoſited by the river Chelum, which ori- 
ginally formed. its waters into a lake that covered the whole val- 
ley, until it opened itſelf a paſſage through the mountains, as is 
ſaid to have been the caſe with the Pencus in Theſſaly, fee p. 319. 
Here are manufactured the ſpawv/s which are fo much worn in 
different parts of Aſia, and alſo in Egypt; of late likewiſe in 
Britain. They are made of the delicate wool produced by a 
ſpecies of goat, either of this country ot of the adjoining one 
of Thibet. Caſhmere is the frontier province of. Hindooſtan 
towards Tartary and Thibet. It is very ſubject to earthquakes, 
and therefore the houſes are all built of wood. The inhabi- 
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tions; ſo that this unſortunate city, which, in the time of Aurungzebe, was 
ſuppoſetl to contain two millions of ſouls, was now alm6ſt de populated. 
Amidſt theſe confuſtons and revolutions, the MAHRAT TAS, who for 2 
long time had been gathering ſtrength, formed the plan of expelling Abdalla, 
and reſtoring the - Hindoo government throughout the empire, or in other 
words, of making themſelves maſters of all Hindooſtan. They were joined by 
the lats and other Hindoo ftates. Abdalla was joined by Saab Dowlab, the 
Robillas, and other Mabomedan ſtates of leſs note. The Hindoos were arranged 
on one fide, to the number of two hundred thoufand, and the Mahomedans on 
the other, to the mumber of one hundred and fifty thouſand. A bloody battle 
was ſought on the plains of Carnatul and Panwievy, a. 1761, in which, after 
a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, the Mahrattas were defeated with prodigious flaugh- 
ter. Before the battle they had been deſerted by the Zats, which conſiderably 
influenced the fortune of the day. Since this period, the power of the Mah- 
rattas has been ſenfibly on the decline. | | 
Abdalla, whoſe influence at Delhi was now unlimited, invited thither SHAH 
AULUM, the ſon of Allumgire, who had been depofed the foregoing year, and 
murdered by Gazi, promiſing to ſeat him on the throne of his anceſtors. He 
however did not venture iv truſt himſelf in the hands of Abdallah; who there- 
fore ſet up Jetuan Bught, the fon of Shaw Avlum, under the tuition and pro- 
tection of Nidjib Dowwlab, from whom he ezacted an annual tribute. Thus in 
fact Abdalla became Emperor of Delhi; and if he had inclined to eſtabliſh him · 
ſelf in Hindooſtan, might have begun a new dynaſty of kings. He meant, pro- 
© bably at ſome future time, to purſue his defigns, whatever they were, either 
for himſelf or for the heir of the houſe of Timur, to which he had allied him- 
felf, by a match with one of the princeſſes. His ſon and ſuccefſor, the preſent 
TIMUR SHAW, married another princeſs of the ſame line. But apprehend- 
ing an attack from the Seiks, Abdalla withdrew his troops from Delhi and re- 
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tants are remarkable for their ſuperſtition. About two 
hundred miles north-weſt from Caſhmere is CABUL, near the 
foot of the Indian Cauedfus, called alſo -Paropamisus or na- 
vs, now HIxDOO-Ko, or the Stony Girdle, on the river Attock, 
a branch of the Indus, near its ſource; the capital of a 


pro- 
vince of the ſame name, which is beautifully diverſified by hills 
and vallies. The city ſtands in the moſt delightful ſituation, 
and is conſidered as the gate of India towards Tartary. It is 
at preſent the capital of Timur Shaw, king of Candahar. _—— 
The city of CANDAHAR is about one hundred and thirty - 
eight miles ſouth-weſt from Cabul. It is allowed to have been 
firſt built by Alexander, who called it after his -n name 
ALEXANDRIA, Arrian. iii. 28. It is named, by way of diſ- 
tinction, the Parepamiſan Alexandria, Ib. iv. 22. While the 
Perſian and Mogul empires were undivided, Candahar was the 
frontier city and fortreſs. of Hindooſtan towards Perſia, and 
therefore not unfrequently changed 'maſters. —— About two 
hundred miles ſouth from Cabul is ATTOCK, lat. 329 27' N. 
lon. 700 360, on the eaſt bank of the Indus, which, down- 
wards to the conflux of the Chunaub or Jenaub, near Moultan, 
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The legal Shaw Allum, after various adventures, threw himſelf on 
the protection of the Engliſh, who employed his authority and name to/ſanc+ 
tion their right to the conqueſts which they made by the able conduct of Colonel, 
afterwards Lord CLIVE, in the province of Bengal. The Britiſh power in 
ladia is chiefly owing to the ſplendid victory of that ſucceſsful commander 
over Sujab Dowwlab and other powers, at the ſamous battle of Plaſſey, June 1757. 
Another great victory was gained, by Colonel now Sir Hector Munro, over Sujab 
Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, and Coffim Ally, Nabob of Bengal, at Buxar, a. 1704. 
The great inferiority of numbers with which theſe victories were obtained, 
may ſerve to diminith our incredulity with reſpect to the conqueſts of Alex- 
ander. At the battle of Buxar the whole Britiſh forces did not exceed ) 
of whom only about 1260 were Europeans; the battle of Plaſſey was gained 
with an army of about 3000 men, and of theſe only 900 were Europeans, 
Shab Allum, the nominal Emperor, weary of his dependance, and wiſhing to 
better his circumſtances, threw himſelf into the hands of the Mahratras of 
Poonah, who promiſed to reſtore him to his throne. But he is now confined 
at Delhi, as a ſtate-priſoner, by SINDIA, the moſt powerful Foghiredar or chief 
of the Poonah or weſtern Mahratta nation. PEE 

The chief powers in-Hindc 5ſtan at prefent are the Mabratta ſtates, the Ni» 
zam or Prince of the Deccan, Tippeo Saib, the Seiks, and the Britiſh. © 

The Britiſh poſſeſs, in full ſoveteignty, the whole Soubah or province of Bengat, 
and the greateſt part of Babar; which, with the diſtrict of Benares, contain 162,000 , . 
ſquare Britiſh miles of land, that is, near 30,000 more than are contained in 
Great Britain and Ireland; and near eleven millions of inhabitants. The 
groſs revenue, including the ſublidy paid by the Nabob of Oude, av par! in 
1788, to £. 4, 210, cœο and the neat revenue, after deduding military char» 
ges, civil eſtabliſhmerits, &. to £- 1,670,000. The territory of Macrafs in 
the Carnatic is in compariſon inconſiderable. Its groſs revenue amounted to 
£. 1,030,000 ; but the neat revenue only to C. 85,000, At Bombay the diſburſe- 
ments exceeded the receipts by about C. 302,000 5 — 
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is called the river of A rock, i. e. forbidden, as being tlie o- 
riginal boundary of Hindooſtan on the north-weſt, and which 
it was unlawful for the ſubjects of that empire to paſs without 
ſpecial permiſſion. Attock is about two hundred miles north- 
weſt from Lahore, and alſo belongs to the Seiks. It is re- 
markable that this part of India, which was firſt known to Eu- 
. Topeans, is now leis known to us than almoſt any other. 
The ſprings of the Indus are commonly placed on the ſouth 
fide of the mountains which. ſeparate Indoſtan from 'Tartary, 
anciently called Imaus, or the Indian Caucaſus ; but ſome ſup. 
poſe them to be far more remote. About one hundred and 
ſeventy miles from the:ſea, by the courſe of the river, the In- 
dus divides into two branches, and forms a delta or a triangle, 
like the Nile. One of theſe branches again divides into two 
more, and forms another delta. About five miles below this 
ſecond ſeparation ſtands TAT TA, the capital of the province 
of Sindy, ſuppoſed to be near the ſite of the ancient Patrala. 
The lower part of this delta is interſected by rivers and. creeks, 
like the delta of the Ganges; but, unlike that, it has no trees on 
it, the dry parts of it being covered with bruſhwood ; and the 
x | remainder, 
The groſs revenue of the Britiſh dominions in India amounted, in 1792 ;, 
to no leſs a ſum than C. 8,245,560.—Large ſums-of e x uſually com- 
in India, by what are called Lacks of Rupees, each amounting to 
about ten thouſand pounds Sterling | 
The Eritiſh nation, with their allies and tributaries, occupy the whole ns 
vigable courſe of the Ganges, from its entry on the plains to the ſea; which, 
by its windivg courſe, is more than 1350 Britiſh miles. The Indians meaſure 
by Caſſes or Crores, each coſs being equal to nearly two Engliſh miles. 
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_ The Indians were conſidered by the ancient Greeks and Romans as an indi- 

30us race, and therefore called Autogtbines or Aborigfnes, that is, natives of 
The foil, whoſe origin could not be traced, Diodor. it, 38. From the eat lieſt 
accounts, they appear to have made great progreſs in induſtry, art, and elegance. 
The wiſdom of the eaſt is celebrated, 1 Kings, iv. 31, The whole body of 


” 


the people was divided, as it ſtill is, into four orders or caſts. The firſt cooſiſts 
of philoſophers and prieſts, called Brabmiss, and the more learned of them 
Pundits ; the ſecond, of magiſtrates and ſoldiers; the third, of huſbandmen and 
. merchants; and the fourth, of artiſans, labourers, and ſervants. None 
of theſe can ever quit his own caſt, or be admitted into another. The 
members of each caſt alſo adhere invariably to the profeſſion of their fore - 
ſaihers. From generation to generation, the ſame families have followed, 
and will always continue to follow, one uniform way of life, Nor is it 
lawful tor any one to marry into another caſt, Diador. ii. 41. Who- 
ever violates the rules or iuſtitutions of his caſt, is ſunk to the loweſt ſtate of 
degradation. No perſon of any caſt will haye the leaſt communication with 
him), as was the caſe with thoſe excommunicated by the Druids among the an- 
cient Gauls and Britons, /ze p. 494. Such perſou is called a Pariar or Chandala; 
and it is almoſt impoſſible for words to expreſs the ſenſation of vileneſs which 
this name conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. The divilion of the people into 
"caſts is ſuppoſed to have proceeded from BRAHMA, who created the ye 
EE | 7 * | 1 | Weng unc 
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continues ſtill to ſupply vearly the ſame articles as in the time of Pliny Pin. 
Li. & xiji. and to drain thoſe countries with which it trades of their gold and 


ficularly by the 
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remainder, by much the greateſt part, being noiſome ſwamps, 


or muddy lakes. In the dry part a great many camels are 
reared, who feed on the bruſhwood. The upper part of the 


delta is well cultiyated, and yields abundance of rice. It is 


remarkable, that the tide ſhould not be viſible in the Indus at 


2 greater diſtance than ſixty or ſixty- five miles from the ſea. 


In the Ganges, the tides are perceptible at two hundred and 


: forty miles from its mouth; and in the river of the Amazons, 


at ſix hundred miles. The bore, or ſudden inffux of the, tide 
in the mouth of the: Indus, is high and dangerous; hence the 


miſchief it did to the fleet of Alexander. The river Indus, 


and its branchꝭs, admit of an uninterrupted navigation from 
Tatta to Moultan, Lahore, and Caſhmere, for veſſels of near 


two hundred tuns. | 


The country along the Indus, for three hundred miles from 


its mouth, is called SINDY. . Its breadth is different; in the 


wideſt part it is about one hundred and ſixty miles. Sindy, in 
many particulars of ſoil and climate, and in the general ap- 


pearance of its ſurface, reſembles Egypt; the lower part of it 
being compoſed of rich vegetable mould, and extended into a 


wide 


under the direction of the Supreme Being; and is therefore eſtabliſhed not an- 


h by civil authority, but confirmed and ſanctionęd by religion. This inflity- 


tion, though jt lays. a reſtraipt on the natural liberty of man, and muſt nieceffarily 
ſometimes check the exertions of genius, has 95 95 the Indian manufactures 
to a degree of perfection ſuperior to that of any other country, and has always 
preſerved the trade of India with other nations nearly in the ſame. ſtare.” . 


filver, as it did in ancient times; /ze p. 138. Some mention an additional 
cat, called Burrun Sunker, compoſed bf ſuch as are produced by an unlawful 
union between perſons of different caſts. Theſe. are moſtly dealers in petty 
articles. of retail trade. „ e eee 


- Alhough it be impomble for a perfon of a lower caſt be zie to a higher, 


yet in certain caſes, perſons of a, higher claſs may exerciſe the occupations of a 
wer without loſing their caſt by doing fo, Accordingly Brahmins are ſometimes 


employed, not only as miniſters of ſtate, but as ſoldiers Ancient authors re- 


preſent, the. Indians ag divided into ſeyen kinds or orders, Strab. xv. 703.; Diader. 
li. 40.3 Arrian, 1ndic..10, milled, as it is thought, by conſidering forge of the . 
ſubdiviſions of the caſts as diſtinQ orders. They remark, that there were no 
ſlaves in India, . Mm —_ 8 77 


There js a number of devotees or religioniſts in India, called Faquire, who 


voluntarily ſubject themſelves to ſiugular mortifications, and undergo the ſever- 
eſt penances; on which account they are held in the higheſt veneration by the 
people. Theſe Strabo calls Germanes or Hylobii, xv. 713. and. mentions one of 
hem who ſtood a whole day on one leg, ſupporting a large piece of wood with 
his hands, #6714. V 
ITbe government in all the countries of India was monarchical; but limited 
3nd controuled by the fixed and inviolable privileges of the different caſts, par- 
faudiry and pre- eminence of the BRAHMINS, wha would 
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wide delta; while the upper part of it is a narrow flip of conn. 
try, confined on one fide by a. ridge or ridges of mountains, 
and on the other by a ſandy deſert; the river Indus, equal at 
leaſt to the Nile, winding through the midſt of this level val. 
ley, and annually overflowing it. During the months of July, 
Auguſt, and part of September, which is the rainy ſeaſon in 
molt other parts of India, the atmoſphere is here generally 
clouded, but no rain falls, except very near to the ſea. In- 
' deed very few ſhowers fall during the whole year. The prince 
of Sindy is tributary to the king of Candahar. He is a Maho- 
medan, and uſually reſides at the fort of 'HypraBap, ſituate 
on the Indus, a little above the head of the delta, and near the 
eity NussxRroux. The Hindoos are here treated with great 
igour by their Mahomedan governors, which drives numbers 
of them into other countries. oo 
On the north-eaſt of Sindy lie the territories of the Seil-; 
on the north, thoſe of the king of Candahar; on the weſt is 
Makran, anciently Gedraſa, a province of Perſia, whoſe prince 
is tributary to the king of: Candahar. A ſandy deſert bounds 
Sindy on the eaſt, extending near five hundred and fifty miles 
Lo | in 


\ 


deem it degradation and pollution, if they were to cat of the ſame food with 
their ſoxereign. Their 3 are ſacred, and 2 the moſt heinous 
crimes they cannot be capitally puniſhed ; their blood muſt never be ſhed. 
On important occaſions, it 3s the duty of ſovereigns.to conſult them, and to be 
directed by their advice. In ancient times, at a ſolemn aſſembly, called the 
great Synod, (Mex#an Evrefo;,) which uſed to be held at the beginning of eve- 
xy year, all the Brabmins aſſembling at the palace of the king, gave their o- 
Pinion about the adminiſtration of public affairs; concerning the ſtate of agri- 
culture and paſturage, Strab. xv. 703, f. and whatever elſe they Judged of ad- 
_ vantage to thoſe who were preſent, Diodor. ii. 40. The government of the 
Mahrattas at preſent is moſtly ariſtocratical, oo TNT 
Tbe monarchs of India were conſidered as the great proprietors of the land, 
as is ſtill the caſe in the great empires of the eaſt, See p. 63t. The huſband- 
men, now. called RYOTS, paid as rent ufually the fourth of the produce of 
their ſarms, Strab. & Diodor. ibid. As long as the huſbandman paid the eſtab- 
| liſhed rent, he retained poſſeſſion of the farm, which deſcended, like property, 
from father to ſon. Before the original inſtitutions of India were ſubverted by 
foreign invaders, the induſtry of the huſbandtnan, on which every member of 
_ | the community depended for ſubſiſtence, was as ſecure as the tenure by which 
3 | he held his lands was equitable, It was not uncommon, as we learn from Stra- 
1 bo, xv. 704. for two hoſtile armies to be fighting in one field; while the pear 
a ſants were ploughiog or digging with perfect ſaſety in che nett. The great» 
£ - eft attention was paid to render the coudition of thoſe who cultivated the ground 
| comfortable. Various officers'were appointed for this, purpoſe. One claſs of 
them had the charge of the TANs or public reſervoirs of water, without a re- 
. gular diſtribution of which, fields in a torrid climate cannot be rendered fertile. 
' Thoſe who collect the rents ſrom the Ryots, and parcel out the lands among 
them, are called Zul dals; who, it is ſuppoſed, were at firſt appointed 
only during pleaſure, but aſterwards became hereditary, On this ſubject, how- 
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in length, and from one ee 8 he ne bd and fifty i in 


breadth mentioned by Herodotus, iii to.the want 
of rain in Sindy, and its vicinity to 5 deſert, heats, i in 
ſummer-are ſo violent, and the winds which *. from the 
deſert ſo pernicious, that the houſes are contrived ſo as to be 
occaſionally. ventilated. ; Boring of apertures. on the tops of 
chem, reſembling the funnels of ſmall chimnies. 

hot winds preyail, the windows are cloſely ſhut, by w 

means the hotteſt of the current of air 1 * neareſt the. 4 


face of the earth, of courſe). is excluded; and a cooler part, 
becauſe more elevated, deſcends into the houſe through the 
funnels. By this means alſo yaſt clouds of duſt are excluded, 
the entry of Which alone would be ſufficient to render the 
8. e "The roofs are compoſed of thick layers 
rth, inſtead of terraces. Few countries are more un- 
Sos to Exropean conſtitutions, particularly the lower 
part of the delta. Along the banks of the Indus, the fiſher- 
men and / graziers form moveable villages or towns, becauſe 
peck are continually changing their poſitions like a camp; as, 
Arian informs us, was obſerved by Nearehus, the be dee 

) 5 Alexander's 
3 In the time of ACBAR, the lands were 1 


hes, and the rent of each inhabitant and of each village aſcertained. The i 
pual amount of rage — Sued, 2 abi mode of g it, continued wi 
little variation in 2 1 12 ear 1757, when Foffeer 
daun, being created 48800 Arcot by , after the battle of Plaiſey, 
"oo obli 7 to depart from the wiſe gar e of Acbar, aod introduce new 
— ASIHs that he nale mi e ſum which he had ſtipulated to 
e were various other officers «bb bad different toſks Were 7 5 
which are deſeribed, Strab. xv, 707, &c. Dieder, ii. 41. 2 e reſt 
care to provide accommodation and lodgings for ſtrangers, . 1 "rg hou- 
ſes are now called Choultrizs and are frequent in every part of the country. The 
greateſt attention was paid to: the making of highways; and ſtones were ereQ- 
ed at the end of every 5 adia, to mark the diſtances, and direct travellers, 14. 
0 ancient Indians lived moſtly on rice, as the Hindoos k.; till, Strab. xv. 
They had no. written laws; and ſuits were Taccordia 2 * 
pci of — Ib. ec * who n a com 1550 of In 
4 
All buildings, If j VEE kind, cobfecrated to the wg of 109 ion, 
called 8 Ok. theſe, the moſt ancient is thought to be n 
d of  Elephanta, at no great diſtance from Bombay; ; which is an ec 
err out of a lid rocks abour balf way up a high mountain, and formed into 
Area, nearl 2 0 feet 3 With human figures, ib high rele 
af gigantic ins 2 295 Wet Fit the inſide. There ate various 
n 1 dere ſte 5 95 
verns, appare the rig tem came 1 
by che Indians 3 815 deities; 7 7 A in de form of a. A . 
W — what 4 from a kal doors. mA, N 
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eircumference; as that in) the i 
- Lion of the great river Caveri or 2 into two chanfels en the Coromande! 


tions reſemble tho 


C1 = Mad Divifions ae. 


- Theſe people are ßpetel es de deſcended 


- "The country on the foutt aft os Sindy is called durch, ex- 
1 from * eaſtmoſt branch of the Indus to the Puder ri ri. 
ver, which ſeparates it from Guzerat, one of the provinces of 
the 2 On the fouth cqaft of the gulf of Cutch, is a 
AGiſtrict inhabited by a piratical Ae al en who 
cruiſe for merchant ſhips, as far to the welt id the entrance of 
dhe gulf of Perſia; ſuppoſed | to be Ty Se with what is called 
Bay = by Arrian. * e enn ne 
inc of CUZERAT: 1 4 kind 10 ebinſel, tin 
Wang miles long, and one hundred and forty wide, formed 
by the Arabian ſea, (called by the Afiatics, the fea ef OMAN) 
and the'gulfs of Cambay and Catch, which penetrate“ a great 
way. into the continent. The capital is AMEDABAD, taken 
by General Goddard in laſt war with che Mahtattas, a. 1780. 


It was reſtored on the peace of 1783. It ſtands in a level 


country, on à {mall navigable river named | Sabermatty, which, 
with e th — falls into the head of the gulf o 
F7% : C AM. 


- 


hear Tanjore, 1 Arb ; but afterwards Iplendid buildings were eredel, 
of dee rirant” and highly ofba othamented: ſome. of chem ſeveral miles n 
, which is formed by the divi- 


coaſt. The multitude of pilgrimb that refvrt tothijs pagoda to obtain abſolution 
is incredible; and none of them come without an offering of * th The 


number of Brabmins fu pported” in this temple by the liberality of ſuperſtition, 


together with their families, formerly amounted to no leſs thun $6,600; ** Here, 
all the other great pagodas of Na „the Brabmins ive 10 4 ſubordination 
which knows. no reſiſtance, and. fluwber i ins RE, which Knows fo 

wants.” Orne, if. vol. f. p. 178. 
The religious ritcs celebrated in theſe 1 and ſplendid 
The Indians worn a multiplicity of deiries, who in their character and func- 
of the Greeks and Roman. What was ſuppoſed to be 


ormed by the wer of u 
Per 7 = 2255 „the oc of fife;” Vuroen, the 


a, 

the Indians 2 to Bs 72 
of oceans; wind; Camo, the of love, &c: Ac 
cording to the . by the Indians of deities; , the ſame lice 


© rye? lui, Mars, Venus, &c. is by 


_ tioulneſs prevailed .in els worſhip, as ancjently among the Greeks, Stra. 


u. 378. xii. 559. and alto che fame ertelty. Repugyaiic as it in to the ſccliog 
o re e 


| | ——_ even the moſt ufeſul, yt and the cow," were offered up as vidims 


the altars of ſure of their { tid what is till more ſtrange, the Page- 

$ of the eaſt. were pofJured with Aer er nee un Well as the temples of 
bom weſt. The attachmint of the Hind60s"to the tenets andirites of their. rell 
gion, however abfurd to us they may appear, is! i ;vobly: great,” All the 
' ervelticy employed by their e conquerors to convert them, 


e . e 4 oſeck do pete 1 ning any The lower 
1 — the 


mom 5 u We or wanderin Tartars, a8 this cuſs. 
tom does not prevail in an {obey art of India. 
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| CAMBAY, near to the city of that name, which is indeed ee 
port of Amedabad, and diftant from it about fifty. ſix miles- 
On the eaſt of the ſandy deſert, and north of Guzerat, is 
AGIMERE or 'Marwar, the country of the Rape, or war- 
nor tribe among the Hindoos'; -hetice called NHD, für 4 
poſell toibe'the* Gagaſmira' of Ptolemy; three hundred aud "2 
twenty miles from eaſt to weſt, and two hindred and eighey | Y 
five from north to ſouth, conifiſting' generally® of high moun- 8 
tains divided by narrow vallies,” or of plains *enfiroheds by 4 
mountains, acceſſible only by narrow paſſes afid defiſes; henee 
it is one of the ſtrongeſt countries in the world, and the inha- 
ditants have always preſerved tlleir independence. They have 
deen repeatedly defeated, but never ſubdued. Patt of the 
country was reduced by Autungzebe, and is at preſent tribu- 
tary to the Mahrattas, but the nation in general is free Raj- 
pootana borders on the provint es of Delhi and Agra, on the 
eaſt . It was formerly divided into three great principalities, 
under the names of Oudipour;)'Foodprur,” and Ambeer or Amer, 
now called Joinagur or nagur. The ancient capital was 
lei 1 The city" dgimer rb is 
9d: SAGA LET oft  boligs WEN, 220, 97241 £0 belt 
1 E e ora e oftile! fron of een | 
Gcredbobks{ und een the highescalts"can' recelve-no-inſtrudtign,” but what 
the Brahmins chuſe to. communicate to them. Nothing can remove. the errors 
and bigotry of ſuperſtition, or the fury of fanaticiſm, but the light of knowledge ; | 
univerſally diffuſed” as much ds polſihle, through all Tanke. ED 
„Tune Brahinios, though, to ſerve their own r e have kept the people | 
in ignorante, are 'faid themſelves to entertain Juſt notions Fes ing the unity g +0 


ul perfeHoos of the Deity, and the worlhip molt acceprabile th/ him: In the] 
opinions however there is found the fame mixture 'of Ignorarlee | td" error, ag In 
: 0 1 14 3 4-444 4. 


rr by Bethe yah tha nit *- 
hold, that the univerſe was not only created by divine power and wit. 
dom, but that every event is brought 10200 y the Ss Inte tion ok 8 
1 the deity, hom they conceive 10 85 1 ſpirit, which pervades aud ammates le 7 
d fobc- whole creation.” 80 Strabo informs us, Xu. 713. The fouls of men they be- 8 
4 75 lieve to be portiony ſeparated from this" great ſpirit, to Which, after fulfilling... 
why their deſliny on earth, and attaining a proper degree of purity, they will be w. 
von, the gain re · United. In order to etface the fins with which à fohl, during ite re- | 
e. Ar ſidence on'tarth,” has been deflled, by the Indulgence? of ſenſual and corrupt ap- . 
me lice: Wl petites, thiby'reach; that it muſt pez, in 2 Jong HicctMou of |travſinigrationy 3 
s, Strat, through the bodies of different atilh IN ln What it ſuffers, and what it 
leelng learns, in the various forms of its exiltchce, all be ſo" thoroughly reſned 
differedt from all pollution, as to be rendered meet for being abſorbed into the diyins 
eſſence, atid return like a drop inte that unbounded ocean, from which it ori- 
he Page" WY finally Med“ Dr Fober(on's Dieren concerning ancient India,” p. 330. The 
* opinions of the Brahmins are wonderfully fimilar to thoſe entertained by Pytha- 
NN gorus, ſer p. 4. Whenice that philoſopher is Tuppoſed to have derived his doce 
All t trines from India, Srrab. xv. 716. Some ſe4s 7 Brahrmins entertained ſentiments 
„ proved of morality'as 775 as thoſe of the ancient Stoics : That man is formed not for 
"ih BY ation or indolence, but for action! that he is born not for Himſelf alone, 
n e rn der bis fellow men; that therefore the happineſy of the foctety'of which be | 
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ole a he Fiat ery bigh mounain, on ih top of wi 
„ e e eg mi 
uh of Agimerg is che province A e Ou. 
5 GEIN, the xchdence of e, the chi ff the Poonah Mah. 
ratta94.. four hundred and hirty-fixe, miles 7 .—— 
3 26 Ion. 15% 5, — ht, to be the Orne of Ptolem 
thirty-fix, miles. of it ſtood Mundy or Mu 
in the time of Achar a prodigious city, twenty-two: miles in 
— Circuit, ſituate on the top of a very large and mountain. 
-———Malwa evidently contains the higheſt grown: in Indoſtan, 
3 from it rivers riſe which run . Cam- 
1 ahe- en, Brom the fome:laky fro NER- 
BUDDA,. Which runs into che gulf of Cambay, north of Su- 
rat; and the ang hah yt which. _ 1 —— 
twenty miles a atna, running in OP irections 
rt ha. five. hundred miles, and nom eters uthery 
of ei eyaph ara. cog 


© | UL in de PENINSULA. 3 -tha diet plac 
are, on the weſt fide, uſually called the MALABAR Todd, 
_ SURAT, near the mouth of the Tarrr river, lat. 22* 11, 


| Jo Fee . from this, and agen phone 1 


5 at... 


# C : 1 


b 00 his ee t ak a 

. 8 te good of mankind, {ki ui ought to. 1 
To hether the events, which are not io his own power, be aug 
vere, uy Jong 2 is axis the purity of his intentions, he can enjoy 


„Which alone conſtitutes genuine h 
8 1 


new N ce of inf been introduced into Britain by 

2 Pod hag om the inſereet N The chief K part of the 

A yolyminaus. epic. poem, c g of upwards of 400,000 lines 

. trandlated by r My Wilkins and the 8 e lame poem je i 


ones... The former of theſe is ſaid to have been written 
ia, an eminent in, aboye 3000 years, before the rt age era; 
xy ter, a per hog before that. Kr Wilkie as alſo rnd 
fables, ed Haute pode or . Amiabe rucbien, commonly named 
EY Fables; which kind of inſt ſtru&ion, S e us,” was uſed by the 
„ xu. 71% —The kill of the ancient Brahmits in aſtronomy i 
ht, by ſome, bo have ſurpaſſed that of any other ancicat nation 3 J 733 


N 7 Iodians have alwa the ſineneſs of their 
mavuladures, but alſo a the F W e. Strdb. 
x7; 694-699, Fine linen is ſuppoſed to have been called Sinden, from the 
name of che river, ladps or 5 near which it was wrought in the bigbel 
perſedion ; and the deep blue colour in higheſt eſtimation among the Roma 
.yas termed Way Re Plin. Tot, 6.1. 27. 1 to be Sar with the 
modern Adige. ancient Indians were e 19 
de e W e ae vi 
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. fifteen; miles ſquare, token from the Mabratt: 


ad \o eee. = 


ver s BURHANPOLUR;! a cen of eee ratt4s; ; forazerly 
r the Soutmh.of Cannhzen, nb * middle 
rather tful country, at: 21919 . 19%. Mrs place 
General Goddard ipaſſed wirh his army in his celebrated Wären 
xcrol{'the; continent 105: India iv 49864, from! Sten 
bonth bank of the Fm rr, 4567 5 bel Bp! 1 
Surat! The dther: prngipa! 3 Ä her toached: were 


(hdttrrpolars Seng or. & cheltelr and db. 
About aneh eqn e 3 ſauch of Sura 
«< BOMBA T. the: e erent. of. {. che Eaglihten 


thisctbaſt, lato 18 JN. Re 40% ingen Mand litt mon 
ban ſeven miles in length, and very narfow, dhout! twenty 
wiles in cireunaſe tente, containing a yery.ſtrong and'cepagions 
firtrefs; a large city, f doe va Soy = yore arſem, sds 
ta the Bügſiſh in 65 by thie Pongs . — — 1 
of: the Queen, af Chaties II. On Un 

r66fi.by2 nartow; trait fror Salfetres neon i 


. 49755 n 
chi bay are other illandy, partienlariy Caranfab and 
amn, both df em acquiſitions from the Mabrestas == 
ta to the nortli end of Salſette ig Bass HEN a ſtyang fort uf 
the Mahrattas, uten by die Englih. after x Dnart Gegey: but re · 
ſtored at the peace.” i STONY It 
About anc; hundred miles Raft) from: Bowabay, and-gbout 
ſetraitys fire from the) neareſt; ſea · cVaſt s 'POONAH che ca- 
bad of ahe welter Matirattas;'\ whoſe erat extends a gt 
way from ſouth to narth in the inland parc uf Aadeſten. Fesnah 
is meanly built, and nat large, and Rs gute open ind defense 
le. Iri/caſe of an inxaſton the place:of kefsge ig PODRQONDER, 
a. fottreſs an a mountains about sighteen miles ws: gg of 
Poonah, where the archives of govetnment ate: ed. A 
bout —5 miles lhuthieaſt Fram | R 1s THEE = — 


pe. eb enwing,! branes one oben when nt 

22 donah is VISILIA POUR or I xo-ine formerly 8 

tal of the age 'of that roma anther Pam id 
8 44..44 _ won 


The faundatian of -the Mata ned was firſt: lid by 
SEVAJEE, .an/vficer in the Army of the king of. Mi 


hapour, 
who, taking advantage of the diſtraQionswhich prevailedin that 


kingdlomy, put himſclf at the head of a body atm military adven- | 
wn dh which kind of people there are great numbers in In- 
bi, ur u + ure l ane 
D 1 on . 
ge 7 | 


Mis denth, which-happe — ro 
the rover Tod f B near Surat, tou eonfiderable-way 
SaXB0JEe, ho was 4 perſon of 


Bag 
ſouth of 5 ay.' His fon 
merit; fall bythe treatharyrof” Auru in 1680. But his 
dfon-SAJOOJEE;! dafing the vulfions" which” followed 
fer lie death of Aurungzebe, extendedithe dominions of the 
| from thie weſtern les to the confines'vf Bengal, and 
r brtk as 1 gray ke died in 1740. His ſucceſſor, RA 


— the 22 onegrns called: Pagan, and the commander 
r Buſti, agreed td divide between them the domi- 
: þ tered oth maſtery the” former aſſuming the government 
8 provintes hy homme ut Poonah, the other 
vinces; and fixin n at NAG n in 

violent — the empire made by 


"encourage 2 $ of others, ac | 8 
on of fore er und een we ce he a 
j 0 that yn few the ſtate became, from an 3 mo- 


narchyy's' were jeonfedermey of: chicfs;and'the-looſeſt 
of feudal ie inthe World. The Mahrittas,.'howerer, 
ſtill 9 on to enlar 


their dominions, till che dreadful o. 
n enter, 
in by en __y n 


e FR cout of: Sombey Dae city of GOA, in 
an iſfand of the fame name; the capital of the/Portu ſe ſettle- 
ments in India, lat. 19 28420"; don- 5 457, firſt taken poſ- 
ſeſton of by MLBUOGUER UB, in 18510. The coaſt be- 
tcheen Bombay znd Gon is lirfle known. About 180 miles 
eat from Goa, and 30 miles from Bombay; ib BISNAG AR 
or Bijinagur, the capital of the andient kingdom of Nar/fngo, 
nkar the Weſtern bank of the Tungebadris river, and north-calt 
from it 18/\Apont,<— About 220 miles ſouth of Goa is 
MANGA LORE, lat; 120 50 lon. 54 447 ſouth of it, TELLI- 
CHERRY,' lat. 5 48% then CALICUT, che firſt Indian 

port where dhe P ueſe landed under Vaſco de Gama, in 
7 11% 18% R was chen the capital of the Zomorin, or 
Emperor uf that country, and the 1 city on the 
Malabar coaſt; it is now greatly decayed. South of "Calicut 
is Panne, at the mouth br as hn ſame name The 


ſettlement of the Dutch on this coaſt is COCHIN, 

at / 9e g Jon. 76 ½ There is a remarkable promontory, 
called mount DILLA, or Dilly, in lat. 12% Ion. 75% 2. 
Near Cochin is a large lake, — from which to 22 and 
the lake of Travancore, not far from Cape Comorin, the country 
is almoſt entirely covered with wood, and little inhabited. 


Cape 


Rin being a weak pritide; che two principal officers of the. 


O64 een 
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ee qt is the fouthermoſtypoint'of this pen 


winds are conſtantly! at variance, being eaſterly on the. one fide, 


* 


conſequently various. 10 aok 28887223 VI 9 
a called the OROMANDETL COAST, are, Palamrotta 
or 


Dutch in the late . war, lat. 100 20% lon. 799 Fa, weſt from 
it is TANJORE, which gives name to the country, and TRI. 
CHINO POET, kt. tos 4% north of it; Tzaxquenar; 4 

ſettlement of the Danes. About 65 miles north of this is 
PONDICHERRY, che capital of the; French ſettlements: in 


by 
bout 100 miles Loh of it, i MADRASS, or Fort St George, 
the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh on this. coaſt; firſt pf. 


fortreſſes. belonging to the Britiſh! nation, lat. 139 1 


is, in common with all the European ſettlements 
on this coaſt, bas ho port for ſhipping, the coaſt forming near- 


be approached in boats of a particular conſtruction, which art 
made without ribs or keel, with flat bottoms, and having their 
planks. ſewed together, altogether without iron. Thus, they 
are rendered ſo exible, as to elade the effects of the violent 
ſhocks. which they receive, by che daſhing of the waves or furf 
on the beach, :which-either ovetſets- or breaks to pieces a boat 
of European make. There is no port for large veſſels between 
Trinkamaly, in the ĩſland of Ceylon, and the Ganges. The ter- 
ritory (or Faphire) belonging to Madraſs extends about 106 
miles along the ſhore, and 47 inland, in the wideſt part. Le 
About 70 miles ſouth-weſt;of Madras ia ARCO T, che an- 
cient capital of the whole country; ſuppoſed to be the Caru- 
Weſt from this 187 MTSORE or: Meflur, the, country of! the 
HTDER ALT, who by his great.abilives raiſed 
on ante rank'to ber powerful ptingee5: He 


Was 
* „ 


% % 
% 


. 


and weſterly on the oppoſite, alternately and the climates. are 


innevelly, lat. 9e 42% Ion. 7 4% 15% Ramanad, M. 
du, lat. 9 ga“, len. 782% N dA AT Ax, at the mouthof 
the Cauvery river, or, more properly, at the middle of three: 
mouths, 'a city and fortreſs of the Engliſh, taken from the 


ly A ſtraight line, and it is alſo incommoded with a; high and 
dangerous ſurf or wave that breaks upon it, ſo that it can only 


* 


lat: 80 12% lon; JA. 18 ob, from which ai ridge. of mc ; N 
running north to the Surat or Tapty river, divides the i pehin- 
ſula into two parts. On the - oppoſite: ſides bf the) cape, the 


The prinbipal places'on the chit nde of the ipeninluls, om. 


mandalum of Ptolemy 3 hence corruptly Coro m lob. 8 


7 

* (IETF. 
. ; 8 
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Ae ble et ene Asse Wha ſeryed in 
of Killadar. ot governas of a 'fmalt Fortreſs,: Ine 


*g of > Hyder ain iſhed hitifelf as an 
anxilizry-of : the French, W 25 4 77 5 c e is faid 
ta have: acquired che nbout ten yeais 
— being: pat at cus per! 420 . 5 he de- 


And gpverned title 
He quickly quickly extended his dominions on every ſide 3 ang after 
 vanous''turns-of :fortune: died in [pofſeſon. of a te equal in 
entent te Grat n e an annual revenme of four 
millions, in 1782. The: power of Tipod Saib or Tippoo Sul. 
tan his ſon, Cane e 15 nh great N bow the Engliſh 
— capital | e e FAN 
| i Þ 4 AT 
Gtuat6inay jfland pf abe Chauvery river, lat. 22? % lom. 565 
4675 north of it is the fortreſs of BANG \ Notth- 
weſt from theſe is the fine provinee of BEONORE as Biddan- 
more, one of the firſt comqunſts of Hyder. ＋ About 120 miles 
morth from Madras is MEL OI, a ſtrong fortreſs) naat the 
mouth of the werf ee ;GannmicerTa, on the fouth 
22 is thrhiarleable boch hs e e 33 
a dinmond mie near it.. 
All, that part uf che Peninſuln ſouch of the Kiſtych >" 
nid — called the CARNATIC) but chat name is nov 
commun to th eaſtern de abdut 375 miles in 
length; from north 20 ſouth, bat no were more 120 wide, 
ocmmenty: no' more hang Dhe Carnatic contains an incre- 
dible number of forts ant fortreſſes n e which 
render fits important. er i 350 
n of che. mouth of the Kiſtnak river is a e 
: called the fout northern ARECA RS, „Naja- 
(E/lere; and Candapilix extending about 350 * "Surca 
. —— the Chika lake on che conſimes of Gattack, and fron 
25 to 75 miles wide; fecared:on the welt hy / a chain of ſteep 
_ mountains, and only acceſſible at the two Ends but wholly 
„„ e ee e e : the northern extie- 
aud me ſouthern 250 from 
ee e the Kiſtnah tiver is MsvLir!- 
n a. city and port of trade, in the Aſtriłx called by Ptolem 
- Miſcha: +4 Noth oi the Kiftnah $the GODAVERY river, 
' .th&''moſt-conhderabler from the Ganges 40 cape? Comorin. 
v has its ſouroe ubout 8 miles to mh tiorth-ealt of Bombay ; 
A Lee | 


22 4 25 
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About 
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Aboiit and ad bene the ſea it is joined by Bain Gonga'} 
at Rajamungry it ſeparates into two principal channels; and 
thoſe ſubdividing again, form ſoveral tide-arbours ſor bees 
of moderate burden, namely Ingeram, Coringa, N 9 
Bandarnialanka and Narſapour. Extenſive foreſts' of incl tree 
border on its banks within en which ſupply timber 
for the . uſe of theſe ports. | European” built ſhips ſeldom laſt 
five yeais in the Indian ſeas, but _ built of . native 74Þ 
timber are found to laſt forty years and upwards. North of 
mY on ES coaſt, are Vi Yagapatum, lat, 70% 4 125 Ae nd 845 235 5 
am, f 

"Weſt from the Circars/are the tenitertes of the NI7 AM, or 
ſucceſſor of the famous Niaam al 'Muluck, compriling the pro- 
vince of 'Gelconda, called anciently Tllingaims] or Tilling, ne 
between the lower parts of the courſes of the Kiſtna 
Godavery rivers, and the prineipal part of Dowlatabad; t6- 
gether with the weſtern part of BAR, ſubject to a tribute of 
a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to the Berar Mahrat- 
tus. His capital is HYDER ABAD or” Bagnagur on the 
Mauſſ river, lat. 17 12/3 Ton. 78 f, About Ryk or 
miles north-weſt of it, is che famous ALLE F 
on the ſummit of a hill of 4 conical form, which n 

impregnable, and joined to Hyderabad by a walF of ommun of 
cation. When Aurungzebe conquered id kingdom of Go 
conda in 1687, this fortenſy was taken by trexchery:”* 2 
zebe made Aurungabad the capital, och of he rivet G 
very, lat. 797 45/, Ion. 56e 2%, which he called after his n 


name The old capital was D0 WI. ATABAD br Dro mf, 


about nine or ten miles north-weſt of Aurungabad. The Em- 
Mahomed, when he conquered this part of the country, 
1 the fourteenth century; attemptec co eſtabliſh the ſeat of his 
empire at Dow latabad; and with that view almoſt ruined 
Delhi, by forcing the inhabitants to remove about 750 miles 
from their ancient habitations to his ne- 1 Dow- 


inabad are the pagodas of ELORA, moſt of which, are cul. 


near a fortreſs of the ſame name built on Wel mounten, 


out of the, narural rock.. | SENG 


North of: the territories: of the Nizam and the Geenen ae 
the tertitories of the Berar, or Faſtern Mabrattas 3 poſſeſſing . 
N of BERAR and ORISSA or Draa, Their . 

chief or Rajah. is MOODATEE Boonera: or. Borifota, a 
8 of en 'the fourider of tlie lee em +. /5Y 
e capital of Berar, and the geber of the Jab, is NA 
Wü a very 28 papules W h meanly bat, 


and 


* / ' 
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and in a manner defenceleſs; Munde nearly in the tie 
dia, where a great number of the great roads through that coun- 
try meet, and therefore an important E or ſtation in the 
cography of it, lat. 218, 30% lon. 7 4 Sh 46', 722 miles from 
Eng 631. from Delhi, 5 552 from and 673 from 
Madra fs. Moodajee's: principal fortreſs e depoſitary of 
his treaſures and valuables, is Grarcon, or Gawile, — 
on a ſteep mountain, above 100 miles north · weſt of Na 
Each of the native, princes in India has a depoſitory: o this 
kind, and commonly at a.diſtance from his place of reſidence; 
the unſettled ſtate of the country making this neceſſary. —— 
North-eaſt from Nagpour is .RUTTUNPOUR, lat. 220 16, 
lon. 82» 36, the capital and reſidence. of BamBajee, who 
holds the Kaltern part of the Nagpour territories; under - his 
brother Moodajee;- The capital of Oriſſa is CAFTACE or 
Cuttack, on the river Mahamuddy, no leſs than 480 miles al- 
moſt ſtraight eaſt from Nagpour. It lies on the only road be- 
tween Bengal and the. Northern Circars, and therefore is 2 
place of importance to Britain. We know leſs of. the interior 


part of the Berar dominions which borders on Bengal, is 

y woody.and. uninhabited z ſo that the uſual. cauſe of 

Sealovly between contiguous ſites, the defire of enlarging 
their frontier, is thereby removed. 

; The northern provinces of the x peninſula are called the DEC- 

„ that is ſouth, becauſe the 25 ſouth of the original ter- 

ritories of the Delhi empire. MAY name anciently* compre- 

hended the whole penmſula. Some limit the name of penin- 

ſula to that part of jt fourth of the Kiſtna river, /ee Introduction 

to Major: Rennes Memoir, p. Rix. 


Far of Berar than of moſt other countries in Hindooſtan. 
t 
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2. INDIA beyond the GANGES *, forms a great peninſu- 


W 'Bay of 1 the WP) 4 10 0 * ſea 
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* 7 Thed) (ales * ihe Aten Fwy or 1 110 FF Gang, 
the SANA River; or, by way of eminencr, Ganga, the Rives) riſes among 
l ins os BIBET ; 25 aſter wandering through thoſe ru 75 

about 800 mi as lt is thought, guſhes forth at in 
mountains callad Hinwalth, the #Himau: or Iman: of the ancients opening | it pre- 
cipitates, it{cIf into a vaſt biſon, e Mr Var” t bas wers] in the rock. Snperſtition 
has given'to the mouth of this caye ſort of the head of a cow, an animal 


held nearly in the fame veneration b the Hindoos, as the god Apis was by the 

ancient Egyptians ; ' whence this ſuppdfed ſource of the Ganges has gotten the 

name of Gangotriy or the Cow's moyth,” The fabulous account of the origin 

of the Ganges is," that it flows out of. the foot of Bs PAY, (the fame with 

Fes, z the: Prefer ving Deity: whenee: ſay the Bratimins,. it has its name 

| tha: word: ** * * Fit language; and chat, in Ky 
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on the eaſt. It is about 2000 miles lon 


_ commencement of the yaioy ſeaſon ; and 
time, yet they often produce fatal effects, 
hole fleets of trading-boate having been ſunk; by | ſtapta 

They are more frequent in the . Jugn than welfern parts of Bengal, and hap- 
pen oſtener towards the cloſe of the day than at any other time, As they are 
indicated ſome hours before they arriet by che rifing and very fingular appear - 
ance of the clouds, there is commonly. time enough for ſeeking a place of ſnel- 
2 1 It-is only in very broad parts of the river that they are 


© Punicate with the principal arm of the Ganges, This tract, known by the 
CFR | 3 | me 


, . 
2 
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; aſt.” It o miles long, and 1000 broad; 
between 1 aud 30 77 77 lat. and 92 and 109 deg. E. lon. 
and contains tate following ' kingdoms :' Achem, Ava, Aracan, 
A. . : . 7 x os 


| . Pegu, 


courſe to che plain of Indoſtan, it paffes through an immenſe rock ſhaped like 
- c' hend. This allegory is highly expreſſi de both of the veneration 10 
che Hindegs have for that famous ſtream, and of their gratitude to the Supren 
Being for che bleſſings it confers. Pr 65 * IFN n A 8%? 1 - 
Front Hurttvaer or Hurdoar,” in lat. 30, where the Ganges enters the plains 
ol Indoſtan, it lows with a ſmooth navigable ſtream through delightful plains 
during the remaioder'sf its courſe to the ſea, (which is about, 1350 miles), dif- 
"foling plenty through the adjacent country, both by its living produQtions ut 
annual imundstiong. In its courſe through the plains it receives river 
-fome-of which are equal to the Rhine, and pone fmaller than the Thames, 
- beſides as many others of leſſer note. Its bed is very unequal in point of breadth, 
From its firſt arrival in the plains at Hurdwar to the conflux of the Jamna, 
the firſt river of 'note that Joins it, its bed is Werren! ſrom a mile to. a mile 
nd' a — vide and, compared with the latter part df its courſe, toler- 


1 9 . 


x 1 ke \ 


. = 


::6a8 | 
* From hence downwatd its courſe becomes more winding, 
its bed coriſequ 


| ently wider; half a mile where harroweſt, and three miles in 
the wicleſt part, and chat in places were no iſlands intervene, The ſtream it 
always increaſing or decreaſing, accordivg to the ſeafon. It is rifſng from the 
latter end of April to the middle of Aüguſt, and falling during the reſt of 
che year, © Wien at che loweſt, it is about three quarters of à mile broad. 
The Ganges is fordable in ſome places =bvve the conflux of the Iumma, but the 
a" is never interrupted. ' Below that the channel is of conſiderable 
5 


4 


depth; for the additional ſtreams bring a greater acceſſion of depth than width. 


At 500 miles from the ſea, the channel is thirty feet deep when, the river is at 


the loweſt; and it continyes at leaſt this depth to the "ſea, where the n 


$a) ſtream depri thy: 1 1 a 


bars of ſand and mud thrown acroſs it by the ftrqog foutherly winds; fo that 


the principal brauch of the Ganges cannot be entered by large veſſels, About 
220 miles from the ſea, (but 300 reckoning the windings of the river), com- 
mences the head of the delta of the Ganges, which is confiderably more than 


- twice the area of that of the Nile. The tvb weſternmoſt branches, named 


| Cofimbunar and ff rivers, unite, and form what is afterwards named the 


Hoogly river, which is the port of Calcutta, and the only branch of the Gang 


that is commonly navigated by ſhips. © The numerous canals cut from the diffe= 
rent branches of the Ganges form dne of the moſt ext-rifive inland navigations - 
in the world, which is ſaid to afford: conſtant employment to 30,000 boatmen. 
The chief danger attending this inland navigation ariſes ſrom ſudden 'and 
violent ſqualls, called \Nerthwefters, {rom the quarter wheuce they aff 


ally blow. 
They begin about the middle of March in the eaſtern parts of Bengal, 01 
ſomewhat later in the weſtern. "They 8 three or four days, till te 
tho gh of no long duration at each 

if not careſully guarded againſt, 
by them almoſt inftaptaneouſly. 


Jo truly formpi- 


That part of the delta borderinz on the fea, is compoſed of 3 labyrigth of 


rivers. and +creeks; all of which are ſult, except thoſe that immediately coch- 
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ambodia,. Cochin-China, Laos, Tonguin, 
of the ſame name, except the firſt 
capital of, chem 185 Cbamdar as of 

n Cochin 


an 1 Wes | 
d the three laſt 
a TYP BY = 6 925 * 


dame of the Woods or Sunderbunds, jy in extent equal to the principality of 
N ee s enveloped in woods, oy infelled with tygers. Here ſalt, in 
2 ei equal to the confumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is made 
And tranſported with equal Tacility;; and here alſo is found an inerhauſtible 
ore of timder for boat: building, But the ſalt · makers and wound; cutters cx- 
« Exciſe; their 1 55 at the conſtant hazard. of their liver; fer the tygers. not on- 
I appear on the margin in queſt of Profs, vat often, in the night-time, ſwim to 

| N 55 that lie at ancher in the middle of che river. The breadth of the 
Aewer part, of the delta is upwards. of 180 miles; ta which if we add 
that of the two branches of * river that bund it, we ſhall have about 200 
miles Far the diſtance to which the Ganges expands its branches, 8 its junction 


not perceptihle to the eye, is about nine inches a-milez but the windings of 


5 


dhe per reduce the declivity'on-which, the Pater Fons, 
ee eee eee e eee 
"Ja the dry months. Tha. Þ 
perpendicular bank, more or leſs elevated abave 
;Iralon, with deep, water near it, 
0 y, a3: to occaſion ſhallow water at ſome 
This is occaſioned by the winding courſe. of the ſtream 3 


gel rivers have ;catirely changed thee courſe,/and the hed, pf the Genges i 
LJuppoled r Aire deck le bt . . in at pre- 


Nee, Sud 0b 25 | £43 902 ROM eto 
„ The fwdlling 20d overflowin ing partly tothe bins which 
fall iy the oy | thts mite failin the pia 
. The former begin in April; and the Ganges riſes fiſteen, feet: and;a; half out of 


; a blackath hue, 'which ic acquires by having been ſo long faguant am ; 
and other vegetables; and moves 1 forjove hail, 4 mile — 
in compariſon ol the ſtream of the river; which at this ſcaſon runs at the rate of 
five or I miles an hour. The n Rand for fame days pre- 
- ceding the middle of Auguſt ; and. aſter that gradually Aimigiſhes, owing to 
the ceſſation of the rains in the mountaits, although it continues to rain in the 
low grounds,: during the months of Aug ul and September, After the begin- 
ning of October, when the rain has nearly ceaſed, the temaipder ol the inun- 
_ dation goes off quickly by <rappration, leaving the lands hjghly.;manured, and 
. In a Rate fir to receive the ſeed hi the Cmple operation of ploughing. | The inun- 
dation of the Ganges riſes To different hexghts.in different parts of us courſe, and 
in its different branches ; ths x Jelngdy it riſes 32 feet, but at Dacca only abou: 

14 lect.— in certain tracts large dikes or dams have been raiſed at an enor- 


- mous expence, ad od event the inundation 1 h pac- 
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in the world. Ihe Burrampacter, till the 


ter, ſor the laſt 60 miles before its junction with the Gan 


. . 


N Ileum Divifans lis 1 


Cochin-Ohina Tboanom . of anchang ; and: of Ton- 
0 5 Ker or Keceie. : —_— the 8 are Fern little AC 


OY the moſt, of theſg countries. 
of mountains, running: fro _— north. to ſouth, divides 


E- former. * aq $3 


p e. the fame manner as AL | 
2 e is about 1440 miles long, and 1260 ei 5; 1. 


20 and 42 deg. N. lat. and gg and 123 deg. E, lon. 
15 uppoſed to contain 50 illions,. of inhabitants, Ix is a 
y 


el country, except towards the north 3 and has numerous 
canals of great dep th, ſome of. 1000 miles long. The 


1500 miles long; from 20 to 2 1 feet high; ſo broad that five 
or ſix horſemen may ride abrea defended by towers at ſmall 
diſtances; carried over ma and vallies. It is ſaid to 
have ſtood 1800 years. 


The principal cities are, PEKIN, the capital, ſaid to con- 


tain two millions of We ee Nn. n to be 


larger; N 7 EY 

I 1 ARY. 8 more than one half 47 Afia. 
11 is wel to be 4000 miles long, and 2400 broad ; between 50 
and 150 deg. E. lon. and 304 my 70 deg. N. lat. ed 
1 Tee Parts. if "OL een eee 
CHINESE Tar. —— "Its capital, . 
5 Russe TAR TA AY or SIBERIA. >—— Tts wer i. Tenor- 


N N divifion comprekends the country of the Samos 


des and Oftiaks- eng he the Frozen Ocean 3, Reals and * 


N on tte north-eaſt, &c. .. 
e Calmuck Tartars, "nonk: of the Caſpian 5 pure? the Cir- 


4 cafſian Ks x whoſe capital i is 1 on the hogs, allo | 


acknowledge tl themſelves ſubject to Ruſſia. 


fwoln m_ of the river, the tide totally loſes its effect of counte 15 1 
Hifeam z and ig a great mealure that uf ebbing and flowing) except very near 


the ſea. Sometimes a ſtrong wind blowing age inſt the current of the river makes 
the periodical flood riſe to an vncommon * height. . By this accident, .theinha- 
%itagts of a conſiderable diſtrict at Luckipour, about 50 miles from the ſea, were, 
vith their houſes and eatile, totally ſwept away in 1763. a 
There 1s a river equal if not fuperior 10 the. Ganges, Called BURRAMPOO- 
TER, which Joins the 'caſtern branch of the Ganges below Luckipour, about 
40 miles from the ſea, and produces one öff he Jarg eſt bodies af running why 
1765, was unknown in Euro 
It has its ſource ſrom the caſtern fide of the ſeme mountains that give riſe to t 8 
ges. 9 a courſe of 400 miles through Bengal, it js ſu ſimilar to the 
Ganges, that the fam deſcriptlon nearly anſwers both; only the  Burramp: 
ges, is regularly 
four to five miles wide. Aſter its junction with the MEGNA; it aſſomes hat 
name; : e the Megna be a much ſmaller river. Iu T Thibet it is called. * 
or Zane, which there has the ſame meaning with Conga in Indoſtan, 


RvR. Where it ſrſt changes its name to Burrampotter, * uncertain. | 
iT N * 2 5 | 


great, wall. which e arates China from, Tartary ig ſaid ta be 
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r or the nations whith ve 
Wet by chiefs or thans of their own, and A Sr 
ſuperior. Theſe are now but few; the Mocul or ' MoNeUL Te. 
'TARS; on the conſines of China; the Sing of [THIBET, its 
capital Patala, near which, on "the to ny a high mountain, 
- their Dalai- Lama, or hip h-pri des; the UsBrc Tas- 
'TaRs, whoſe capital 7 SOPFARCAND, the city. of Tamer- 
lane; but part of them are tributary to Perſia the Tonk 
STAN DARTARS; north of the Caſpian Sea. 

The limits of theſe countries are 2 Very, uncertain. : Tube Tar- 
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The 1 Hands, * E. on: 140. 0 8 N. 1 1. . ; 
about 12 in number. The chief are, Guam: 5 and Tinian, on 
* — Anſon landed. Wy 

The illands of JAPAN, which” form an empire. The Ja 

eſe ſuffer no nation to trade with them but che Chineſe and 

utch ; and even theſe under hard reſtrictions. | 

The PHILIPPINE iſlands,” about 1200 in number, belong. 
ing to Spain, firſt diſcovered 'by Ma ellan, who was ſlain in a 
ſkirmiſh with the natives, 1521. The chicf of them is A. 
nila or Luconia. 

Fon xs, on the eaſt of China; ws Afvax; in the gu 
as Cochin China, both belonging to the Chineſe.” 

The MoLoucca or-Sexcs iſlands, five 1 in number, ſubject to 
the Dutch. 5 = 

The BaxpA or NuTuEc illands, fouth of the 2 Jike- 
wiſe belonging to the Dutch. 
The ilatids betwixt Borneo and the Spice iſlands, Capo 


40 22 7 
I | 


or Macaſſar, Ambeyna, &. alſo ſubject to the Duteh. 1 


The Sur iſlands; 1, Bons EO, one of the largeſt iſlands 
in the world, fajd to be 800 miles long, and 700 in 
the poſſeſſion of the natively who trade with all nations. 2. SU- 
MATRA, 1000 miles long, and 100 broad; abounding in gold 
and emeralds, and therefore ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Ophir 
"mentioned in Sctiptpre, The Eng liſh have ſettlements here 
at Bencoolen and Fort  Marlborou e Þ the Dutch at Achen and 
Palamban. 3. Java; —— The chief towns are, Bantam, and 
BATAVIA, the e of the Dutch ſettlements i in _ 
125 e 
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8 be 3 dude ſans] "TY he Bay ok Belg. 
No * CEYLON, near Ca Comorin, thought to be the gr 4" 
R= illand in the world, chief towns are, Candy, Columbo, | 
its and Trin 8 pelon ing to the Dutch. 


in, ALDIVEs or Mar.pivia iſlands, reckoned in A 

Fl 8 0 but many of them are nothing but barren rocks. 2 
er⸗ To theſe may be faded NxW] HoLt ax, diſcovered by the 

N= Dutch about ws middle of laſt century, and lately: a ere 

J to be an iſland: by Captain Cook, the largeſt in the worldy . 

ar⸗ bore 2000 miles long, and in ſome places near as broad; New 

nd Guinea; New/ZEaLanD; and the newly. diſcovered and, 

- . New! ee New Teland, e e e . 

12 26 | 68 q pots "v4 el ng 28 ee „„ : 

2 | : 52 15 op * | 

8. 1 RICA is a cafe; joined to 1 tis Ik-. ; 

on : mus of- pion e 60 over; Herodotus . 

7500 Hadia, ii. 58. Strabo, 900 12 2 xvii. 803. 

Ja- Its length from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, N. lat. 
and 37 deg. to dhe Cope of Good Hye, 8. yr 34—7 is 4300. 93 8 

; and its greateſt, breadth, from Cl ape Verd in © Atlantic, W. 
Ng- lon. 17—20 to Cape Guarda-fui near the Straits of W N 
na del, is 3500 miles. 
4a "The equator divides.it almoſt in . middle. kt 

1 The two largeſt rivers in Africa are, the NILE and FE Ni. 
Iph GER; which both annually. overflow" their banks, and fertiliſe 

52 the adjacent country. The Nile riſes in Abyſhoia, and aſter 
to a prodigious courſe almoſt ſtraight north, falls into the Medi- Wt 
= terranean, dividin tr pt into two parts. The N . ns | 
tke- an immenſe direAly welt into the Atlantic. The 

yi: Gans, and 8 Aeli are ſuppoſed | to be two branches of the "8 
BES iger. 2 2 + ee . . s 

7 The moſt collidertite* Höüntzind i Aﬀreca ar” the . 
nds iains of the Hoon. in Abyſſinia; and K LAS, which gives name 
in t the. Atlantic Ocean; and extends from Mauritania to Fgypt. 
Su. The Peck of TENERIFF, in am ifland of that names one 1 
old the N is thought. to de the. higheſt ſingle. mountain in 
phir Id, riſing, in the form of a —— about three 
= = oy ieular height; 7 fome make it only one Hal: of * 7 
42 90 is mountain is ao 1 Volcano, a Sake rer 
and and Las 54th . fed en Fenty, vo n 2 * 
To -* 4A x * $3 h , 14248 4 iy xp! 9 27 * 4 Mer /The | 
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LID Avikons'of e Africa were; 4 


. = 1 Cyrenaica, including Marmaricu, now Barca; Regio a 
. Nee or the country betwern the tho Hy tes afterwards 15 
| _. || called Tripvlir or Thipolitanay- from its three ities, now Tri- Ne 
PD 7 «ih | poli; 3 Africa Propria, or the territories of Carthage, now * 
=: Tunis; 3 Numidia, -now- Alg ierss Mauritania, now Morocco AE 
=—_ 2 and Fez; Getulia. ulteric F. parts of frica were called : 
__— >: ue and the cout: Arkia; "which na e was by the an- * 


: 7 / cients eie to all-ſouthetn x ; 1 
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| "4 : | . Z \ EGYPT A FF Os ancient times the ſchool _ Jarving : 400 herb wu 


. Ta rote the moſt 'iNuftrious men in Greece repaired to it for Tradlion; as, Homer, [hs 
where, Lyeurgus, . Solon, Herodotus, Plato, &c. Diadbr. 1. 96. The earhy to tl 
nmaaiüiſtory of this country is involved in obſcurity. Its own e perm 
2. + _ that it had been governed, firſt by gods and heroes, and then | for | 
saAagdope 30,000" years, Diodor, 1.34. klebte makes the ſpace n om Stral 
= 7: _., the heroic ages, 10,340 years, e The magnificent works f the ancient zuril 
„ _ " Egyptian kings, proue their pomer and e pun es hiſkoryy- ag felatel_ from 

dy Herggotus, f. 99. ad fin. is ſo mingled v fable, that great = of it An 
Z little attention. One of the moſt uſeful of theſe Works was that of be t 
Ex ,- ; ih MERIS, who dug the the a60 called by his name, I. 149. Herodotus makes all 
1 I's mſerence of ole la ſtadia, er 40 miles, — Mela, 500 miles, ib, 13 

— 4 3 I. 9. Y, 250 mil But theſe dimen Ds. Kae belief. The time aud 
= 2 When this king flourj Me 2 uncertain; The of, i: adore is ſaid 4 knoy 
F = , Haye beey MENES, who dollt/Mennyuts, ' Hobadet, 4; 96, 662, 
? B+ = Is Were bull z different kings, ib. 10141241425. &c. 134. =, I Pf 
5 The-molt eee 465 Fan monarchs was SESOST " a fro 
WO who is 64 to have fd YEthiopia, Lybia,. 2 77 955 * che lone 
3 ricer Tanis to the eat 8 the Gatizes, ib. odoths men- NI 
: 2008. 25 tions his having alſo conquered the Scythjaps and I * . ii. 103. from 
bk # 33 pillars were ſtanding in the time of chat chiſtoriau, on which were ia- Perf: 
„ Theſe words, Sts TA1s, King: df Ride au Lob or Lon ps toget 

We $v8bved Tails. counTry BY ts ARM, 76, x06: 3 "Dioter. 1.83. Strabo mien Gran 

Diom ſome monuments of Seſpſtris in Ethiopia Kill extunt in his time, xvii. 790. the p 

The vanznihed kings and leacers, he is reported in general to have ee, frſt { 

45 with hmuanity ; ; but-when he-went ta the temple or entered his capital, 4 city 

7 


tauſed them to be harneſſed to his thatiot, four: abreaft, Thitead of horfes, 
38. Zeſoſtris becoming blind in his old age, diſparched' himfelf; after having lay, t 
_ 1 . ib. The 3 foon after e ate pieces; but the lat 
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in Upper ere, MEMPHIS, Ws 
EZ nies 2 Uo A5 e N from its mouth, 


15 — 5 A — its on 185 into different ſtfeams, near the 

.where: GRAND CAIRO, the preſent capital, flands; 

E, Thebes, famous for its hundred gates, flear 200 miles 

m— Memphis; J and below it, Coptos, the emporium of Indian 
and Arabian commodities, Plin. v. 9. 

Near Memphis ſtood the famous PIR AMIDS; the moſt 
ſupendous buildings in the world, ſuppoſed to be the burial- 
place of the 3 ancient Lines of Egypt; the largeſt of which,” at 
the baſe, covers. about 10 acres ound, and is above 506 


feet perpendicular height, and 700, if meaſured obliquely. 
Near the pyramids are the MUMMY-P1Ts, or ſubterraneous 
vaults, of prodigious extent, with. nitches in the ſides for con- 


taining the dead embalmed bodies, of the ancient Egyptians, 

e called gam. e of thele are laid to 180 7 
Fey 

Wee of 


e. are 1 ing of ihr 
Tacit, Annol. it. |» 


| at one time was governed (57 kings, choſen by the! people, who 
are to have built the r „for ſome — lived in gre 
harmony; but at laſt, differing anon themſelves, they were either lain 
expelled by PSAMMITICHUS one of their number, with the lhe — A 
body of Jonians and Carians, who had been driven on the Egyptian coaſt 
force of weather. Pſammiti for this ſervice, granted ſertlemeiits in Eg 
to theſe auxiliaries ; who, according to Herodotus, were the fieſt- _— 
permitted to refide in that conntry, ii. 154. For formerly all-ſtrabgers, - | 
ularly- the Greeks, were prohi ited trot” entering an Egyptian 
Strabs, xvit. 792-3 Jet p. 127, The gratitude of Pſammitichus to His — 
zuiliarirs produced a | croveticn ween the Egyptians and Crecks; and 
5 chat period the 855 | hiſtory became more àuthentic, Head il. 1 th - 
A number of Egyptian 5 oy 2 to the charge of the lohiand t6 
be taught the 02 bs language, s,” beſore this time; uſed ts - 
call all thoſe BARBARIANS. » Bax ſpoke poke» e e different from their owp; 
ib, 158. as the Greeks did afterwards; for the dein on of mankind into Greebr = 
and Barbarians,. av Strabo obſerv on the authority of of Thu cydides, was un- 
en Homer, vil. 379. . , 60k. & 


Pammitichue reigned 54 years. He hpedt 9 6f tene in deſieging Asörbe, 
a frontier cit of Syria, "twang at: it; which Herodoris fays, war's 
longeſt fiege he had ever heard of, ii. 157. | 

NECUS, the ſon of Planimitic us, was "he firſt who' attempted to Sage. | 


Perſian 3 ſo broad, that two veſſels {*p inpug," o_— could 7 Tail on 
ones it 1 exper to fave 


* * 5 * 


To "Ge He alle it 18 abe pe 805 
f Yay makes it 100 2 — broad, aud 0 feet deep,” vi; Ac w = 
19 8 re w_ 
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| teaty ke” 1 n kept above [two 8 or three thouſand 
* | | 65 8 The art of n 54 bodies il this manner i 
SR | now loſt. . | 
Tue different canals which FIRE Memphis from the 
„„ and other burial opt are thought by ſome to have 
+ _ ** turniſhed the Greeks with the idea of their ir infernattivers Styx, 
1 Aabkren, Cactus, Lethe, Diodor. i. 92. & 96. 
| Above Memphis, on the weſt or Lyblan | ide of the river, 
. | were the cities be and ARSINCE, or the city of the 
f crocodiles, which gare name to d diſtri; "in which was the 
| lake of MOR „of immenſe ny, Strab: xvii; $09. ; Plin, 
v. 9. dug by order of an Egyptian g to contain the water 
of the Nile en it roſe t ; — Communicate with it by 
| canals and ditches, one of which'MIP fubfifts;** + 
Near this lake was the famous EABYRINTH, ls work a 
Pſammitichus, or of che twelve . 
. : | , | dotus 


5 "tl rare 

I Mile, 8 het, wo drink of 2 are no fountain 
EE of freſh water in the country, ib, be. hah woe fin ed, ot rene wed by the 
A FPtolemies, Straß. ib. en 27 terwards feſtofed by the 
| 8 | | Oe fs 5 i non cy Bog Ke n 


Herodot that I: = 1 55 
5 8 e gd om — 552 5 e Folie « uw! a 20 
| "A; theſe hs rdered to ſail rounl 


Ty after having reignel 
Tai rg id the hi her 
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— Ply 228 276 20,05, 245 PI: Mela, 2 is prince was ff 14 


2 e treated by boa Wes 

- reed, be be ps ks oy e 2 to _ 1 5 "of £2 go f e Fin) 

| whi uſed to v 1 e . 
in great numbers To th qe nt 7 end U ty 

4 told them 9 * . 5. han wa 23 m. | 

113 King the 1 n 1 If W biiünb iwer 1400 

i SN reration, i6.872-—— Amaby uſed to. devote the A 52 15 12 to bu 

| | Le. Wh. foe mate very tree Kü his red. Bl rn 

 mertament too fa t EN xrelented to 1 5 da bnd 

the dignity..of Ay ing. He anſwered, that 2613 ? 

ow kept auld ſoon, break, 42 — mind onſtantl) intent a ben; 

er cls would be a 5 . that een 1 h 

the waged N 


it whoever failed to do ſo, or not not Ae 1 370 accoutit of the means of p 
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dotus and others, confiſting af 12 palaces and. 3000 bouſes, 
built of marble, all under ground, qr covered over, "= man" tY 


ting with one another by innumerable winding; paiſages, . | 
intricacies of which. occaſionedrits.name, -8trabo, kü. p- 81 f. 3 N 
= 2 = „ 
t in N Nl 
8 5 7 es. 2 he, 


I” 3 55 


mme of feen J river. „ 888 vary | 
deen bin „ 18 De i 7655 1700 he 7 12 5 | 
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„ le e eee ere 
nt tem- 5 
trance of one, of theſe 
it was 

exp d. and #high': 0 eB 
5 bigh. wo was from the iſland 

19, "were ettiplyyed forthree years 
h th: the x bine of Amis, e n 
ö foiled with gte er, kmited 
| e in od Joke or ren: 2 he fined by | 
. of affairs, bu oa 5 life; Diodor. E 

1.70, elt . FEI ated” 


g.—— Amik nafis built manym ma 
be + 4 At the en 


lar ime rote 2 25 
accuſe him e ude 
15 2 wo, they Bas aha te | 
neral was celebrated ike 20 1255 ten TEST 24 i- 
e oy by: = urs, funeral honours were with 
e ed to ret ek imitated by the Hraelites, 
among whom tad NIELS nor cb the ſepulchres of their anceſtors, | 
Ancient Egypt was der the Ptolemies, the number ph nn — 2 
„ gu. Vader Veſpaliai, Joſephus .. 
TID Nee of the Ee Alez- 8 
f Kr Flr eee es at above 300,000 free 2 4 
des Daves, xvii. 2. els rd ere exceeded 8, 00, 00, greatly” 
dove, double, of 1 t bopolatton, Shich 2 Volney calculates” at; ._ 
09 aye. ** 8. "Under the ancient kings of gypt, the population e 


on av 59 8 certain number of diſtricte, (aint), each of which. | 
e , Died, ib. The diftrity were ſubdivided into” | 
maller ſe 5 7 ek ſe "i (Try ſmaller ; the ſmalleſt were ficlds, r 
This minute diviſion was accoudit. of the frequent con of- 
boundaries by 1e bowing of the Nile, which could not be afcertained' 
vithout now an then meaſuring them anew. Hence geometry is ſaid to have. 


deen invented by the Egyptians, as arithmetic and accounts, or book- 1 
Vere W. the amen to adjuſt he n Stroh. xvii. „ 
7 : 4 2 | r f 
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The frontier cities of Egypt towards were Syiur, 
— — nearly under the tropic z where the time of the ſummer 
e in ſaid} to have been afcertained'bya well, Grab. il. gs, 

wii 3 PE. il. 33. and then the 9 a dial has no ſhade; 
whence Lucan fays,.:Umbrbs \nuſquam fectente 3 1. 58). 
ELETHANTI x, u-. in an iſland of the Nile; Tucit. Annal. ii, 

wo and Pet. which, Lucan makes the frontier of Arabia, x. 

2 „ ee in 

Fr vhich two towns happened ody Conteſt on a 
1 Jurenal xv. 33 Ke. About 

fur miles aowe Elephantina { vel 'ephontis inſulayJis the low. 
eee $/{'tiavigationis /Egyptiare fi, Plin. . 

3Sirab; B. Above khis — are ſeverul other cataracts Cca- 

| e :Catadhini Pin. ih. vel Catattypay Cie Somn. Seip. 5.) 


4 The principal part of Lower Egypt was ineluded between 
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tory, Þ. 164. 4 e account of Strabo li. fa ſame with 
tat of iq t though they differ 22 e otus in! 2 particulars, 
Feet in 2 important points . „„ 
5 5 ef, cgurt of e Te g ge ml choſen from 
; the,chre 21 a 9h thg.£i8g. of. 2ÞySogle Thebes, and Menpbi, 
ten, * who, when met, WE 1 1 num 1 or preſident, and 
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Mx wore lor hy ng HA: 0d neck an tage, of tn "ra or julie ſet with 


He Nunes, and 7 Xe v4 by. pe 7 om chain, MW: 80 Flian, 
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V, 36. ch th e e a es . 25 451 3 we, fu 0 

I Samuel iv, 187; the Ge 2 A N Ro Romans, Liv. is. 46. 
5 Ye origine.juris, 6. 80% By iuppoſe = 33 Urim and Thunmin, 
e. Inn kal annuc, ifefationand. Truth), on the, breaſt cf the Jewiſh 


anife 
ich Prieſt, Exodus xxviii. 15.30. Kix. 8.21. ; Levit. viii. $. reſembled the 
- _ of the chief judge of the Egyptians ; and that the one was borrowed 
the other. The deſcri pation, however, given of them is very different, 1b. 
were tot permitted to plead before 2 court ; but the parties repreſent: 
. their cauſe in writing, 200. the the edge decided. This 
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th. They had two kinds of letters 
| Rooks, and known on * N own . 


 lberality; 4 


> 2 , ; 
Er. 66 


ds Grecks Da, Lom jits-reſernblance to. de pyrimidicat 


of that letter in their alphabet a. A pt rb Orme. 

Near the mouth of che eaſtern channel ſtood Pelgſum, nom 

Damietta, the ancient key of Egypt; and at the mduth of the” 
ern channel, about - 100 miles from the former; Canã pus 


ir which is n Roſetta.” The capital of the Delta in aue — 


pn SAIS;; and near it, NauekAris; Strabo; XVII. 1 6 | 


miles weft from this 'ft6od the celebrated city of 
ALEXA RIA; now Scanderovn, oppeſite'ts the Hand Pha-" 
ror which was joinedbto th continent by a mole dr cau cauſeway, 
near à mile long, wich'a bridge at each endz br, According to 
ſome, in the mi le.) On this iſland ſtood che fame trow-' 
er, one of the wonders of the world, fo higk as to be feen 100 
miles off. The iſland Pharos 2s fad by Flemer te hüte deen a 
5 fail diſtant from: Exypt, IV oe be 


is called; from its eapitaf een eee 


Al For ena, xv. 122. or Mxurkrricz TELLVS, 1 XIV, 


Tabs 0 berg u their Seite N a 75 SIR 6 

3 the & wes Lac "he jg 1 755 as the en . 
aws of the Egyptiavs, perjur i ed ! 1 1 

. io, * 


r apt 1 ps 'but with ets Thoſe who 92855 
tongues cut out; and ſuch W the co 

were gui of ner . ; had both their han gut off, i6. 78. No 8 oy 
2 to w 241 without de poſiting the. eroba}me; of. his 1 
= it was eſteemed the Lott Torah Hot to ew or, j. 93- He 
who. did not ranſom it, was bimſelf 775 red. 7 bs burial, Herodes, ii, 1 36. 
Polygamy was allowed, except iy he wg rrieft $ Whatever was the condition of 
the woman, ey free or a Uave, the children 1 were. deemed v5 and legiti- 
mate, 1 were Wesel up very frogally and hardly, * 

As ſoon as they they were taught arithmetic and geometry 
the 8 care. 7 2 the lands were annually oyerflowed by the ING me- 
try was neceſſary to adj luſt their limits, . ib. $1, hence the 0 cience, 
which i is ſaid to have paſſed from Eypt into Greece, F Ui. jv — The 
prieſts not only. performed ſacred things, but alſo added as 5565 inftruRors- of 
one appropriated to 1 Jacred. 
common to. all,..Dioder, 
Sr.; 5 ti. 5 The, ſacred letters were called Hieroglyphics, becauſe. they 
pats th the figures of certain animals, ol the members of the hu- 
man body, Kc. bar a hawk was put for. +a, Dare, Jor lixelx attention ; 
5 crocadile, for 17. of malice ; the ri Pail fe a the fin erg Extended, for 
band with the buen. comprelled, for ne Kc. ib. iu. 
4. Old age was Ra ly reſpected in Egypt, as at Lacedazmon, .. The yaupger 
went out of the way, when they met 1 5 and roſe from, ther ſear, when 
they * to any ;place, W here was a great number of. 71 

m Egypt; who were renr: to the cure © 

W eee 84. — on e r 


Nu nation was more ſuperſtitious than the ptians ; who wor not on- 
17 . deities, as, Ii, Qriris, 45 Serapis, &c. yore Bide i& 
iride ; but allo a variety of animals; as, the ox, the dog, the cat, the bawhk, the 


| 15 or Egyptian ſtork, the wel/, the crocedile, &c. and even certain vegetables; as, 


ks and onions ; whence del exchalms, 0 fandtas gentes, quibus bes noſcantur in 
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38. andbdhe god oi MemenrTes Bos, Sul i. . 28. 


from the Nile, TEIL Naxorica, Martin. vi. 80; the 


cities of Egypt. Urber Nin Ac, Lucan. x. 91. the goddeſs Iſis, 


Nu icNA JUVENCA, Ovid. art. am. i. 77. and from the iſland 
Pharos, Javenca PHARIS, Ib. iii. 635. Aguor Pharium, ths, 


tian fea, Lucan, iy. 227. Turba Phattia,.. thy people af 
2 pe, Tabull. i 1. 3 324 Fin ena 


of Alexandre was che n 


3 excellent Nine, called VN Manzoricun, 
ee Ving. — 8365 waar; 1. 37.14. 
3 Torps-lay-che land of Goſhen, where 
the. Iſratlnes.dwelt.. 


Egypt was the.gteat granary of the 3 155 for 


tyity ig not owing to min, as very little falls in this country, 


but to che annual, e of the Nile, Which is. occaſioned 

by cha x hen the, ſun is vertical in E- 

CTC 

; 4 1 ? o 10. Te 11 1H, be Mit ynlawſul to kill hs, 

| 8 1 e vegetables, alchoug they reared them & Ne e Ne | 

fas illic fetum jugulore capelle ;. Car En ne” I2, Pere $37 

& i ak: Sap lay = gp 72 5 to kill 4 

a aN ee . 85 A or e 

wise ke N. even the nero could procure a pardon, Dioder. i. 

83. In tl fp] famine, when the people were 7 ſometimes to 

ear « -; ” W Rina Bel theſe 2455 e "Th 84. er > 

died in ou ; @ great mouth e ne urs ſha- 

1 5 75 wh Gay thoſe. in the honſe, 2 and Whole , 36; 66. 

eme dt the Eg id not. the ho crocodile as Lacred, "but 6 means 
gd Sede 2 lerodotus mentions a facted's bird called mf 


oy appeared only orice 777 500 years, hence Lat Neves e 
TERRIS, 55 Len 1 Pe. 0 Tt It A 
Tiberius, Tait, gene. 5 and at of e 15 2 * ons nc pe 

in 


told gage it, 16. & Fin. 1. 4. naticiſm, as uſual, 
pon joined to 1 xſtigion, One city or 2 e de ed one ſperies o of ani- 
mills d pods, whilſt their nei -held the ſame — i abomination ; 


which'was Var the foutce of contintaÞ ware ant bloodſhed. "This madneſs! Juvenal, 
Who reſided ſome time in Egypt as pra ſe & of a cob, ſtrotgly fatiriſes, xv. 27 


&e. —Yarious 851 are aſſigned by Diodorus, for the tiuns worſhipping 
certain Ry ENS cb is their utility which; is the only cauſe 
mentioned * . Tnbs. che Mir war worſhipped, becauſe it 

deſtroyed ſe le, deczuſr it defended Egypt from the in- 


ee Phe 20, Tomy becuuſe it: prevented 
_ the toe nereaſe of crotodiley,? Cie, ne Strdd Wil. s. .&c;: Councern- 
ipg.the ip of the Bull Apis, 25 een s Ry #41051 i 
3 erent animals worſhipped by particular cities are recounted by Stra- 
bo, XVII. S tz. The intjabittints e held dhe cri d ror he em 
yoo proſecuted Nm With uneeaſtug They were:fald' to poſſeſs a cer · 
wer over the crocodile, to prevent oy in Arm them, as ſome pev- 


| 2 . ned PS FIL i bod oer ſerpens; 26.1814: The only 


"all the Egyptian agfevdy were 1818: 0 OSIRIS, 
N. J, Bete ahſtated fromi”goars: others Kom mrocten, 76. They 
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chus at full moon, and then ate Fe erik the lie ——— 


an impure vegetable, and therefore never eaten. The pfieſts wodld not | 
at it, . 37. All the Egyptians nr 5 
frequently waſhed. They were e e 
prieſts n 2 and t. y. night. 
uffcred: ery Loy 
Ke phe, wi 3 
an ors. chives — e it in E 93 89 75 
themſclves,' or general, N * on | 
bead; hence no Egyprida would t 2 1 head of any . 39% | 
never ſacrificed c cow, Da ee eee bee e repeat 


is hs eee * N * mY 
The Egyptians embalmed the de dead hodir of thei Aa Een 0 t nil 
ire, called A ib it beg eee, 
a rich perfume, with which they vr pau” 3" The manner of embalming 
deſcribed by Herodotus, ii. 85. 89. and-Diodorus Siculus, i. 91. but is yow 
bryan pr rar ar ine ited. in the ſepulchre, the charger 
3 juct of the d\ 1 15 Bee 3 
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into twelve. month. 2 

wage at the end 978 1 77 every, fourth 
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ſays, that the Greeks were i zorant. of che 
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nomer of [par dans, fs "jul TP bit calle he! an year Or- 2252 
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9 a Oy xeon mbh te the ee ee 
pls iti rill it-was' conquered by che Arabs; under on, the general d Fx 


2 jt Kono » #22, kat — 2 . New: 2 5 with. 8 8 ct 


f -SALADIN' eſtabliſhed u new dynvſty of princes,; called 4 : 
'der vt Egypt'flourifhed\mere thari/it has cyvr done, nc, 1 1/4; 
Im the year van; - i or Ge- Neo, after having, congyered'the 
dos the ſouth of Ae} jurnod eee rg fee feen 
ſoldiers; the Mogobe or Mogul-Fartars, exerciſed ogg of N. 
3 recorded in- Hiſtoryt pallaging, * D 
diſtinction of "ge or ler * the pre vice Wurlt 
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Africa Antiqua. 


On the banks of the Nile grows the ruſh _Papjrus, of which 
paper Was firſt made, and thence got the name. This river 
alſo produces the Hippopotd nos or riyer-horſe, and the crocodile, 

5 | ES amphibious 

ES neee THO > + ** 
ſea, but alſo north of it; all the to Ruſſia. At laſt, weary of maſſacring, 
they carried off a prodigious num young flaves of both ſexes, whom 

ee fale in all the markets of Aſia. Nei Rudin, one of the ſucceſſors of 
in, thinking he had nom an opportunity of forming, at a cheap rate, a bo- 
dy of foldiers of remarkable beauty aud courage, in * hs he :1 2,000 of 
theſe young men, from Circaſſis; Georgia, Mingrelia, &c. who were carefully train- 
ed to all kind of military exerciſes: /Þhefe proved excellent ſoldiers, but, like the 
Pretorian cohorts' of Rome, ſoot! became mutinous, and preſcribed laws to 
their waſter. © In/1250, they depoſed and -flew-Touran Chab, the fon of Nejim 
Eddin, their benefactor, the laſt prince of the Aioubites, and fubſtituted one of 
their own number in his ſtead, with the title of: SULTAN, Soldan, or Soudas, 
i. e. abſolute ſovereignor prince; retaining tothemſelves the name uf Mamalute: or 
MAMLELOUKS, i. e. poſſeſſed by, or the property ol another; as being military 
faves; who, it is to be obſerved, are different from domeſtic ſlaves, called 404. 
The firſt Soldan of the Mamalukes alfo\coriquered Syria; and his ſucceſſors con- 

tinued to poſſeſs both tountries ſor near three cen An | 
The + ppg of the Mamlouks- was one of the moſt fingular inftitutions 
recorded in hiſtory. it was a pure military ariſtocracy. The Soldan had con - 
fiderable power; but was by n council or divan oſ twenty-four of- 
ficers called Bey. They were ſucceeded, not by any of their own: ndants, 
but always by military flaves, purthaſed from the fame countries, and educa- 
ted in the ſame manner as they themſelves had been. The Mamlouks ruled 
with the moſt deſpotic ſway, Few of their Soldaus died à natural death. No 
leſs than 47 of theſe tyrants diſplaced or deſtroyed one another in the ſpace cf 

257 years. 1. "I „ . ” AAS 3 4334 S343 

- SELIM, em of the Turks, having vanquiſhed the Mamlouks, a. 1517, 

t an end to their dominion; but inſtead of exterminating, left them in poſ- 
| ſeſſion of a conſiderable ſhare of their ſot mer power. They acknowledged ſub - 

miſſion to the Porte, and paid obedience to the orders uf a Pocha ſent from Conſtas · 

tinople, paying him a certain tribute, which they levied from the people. In 

this tranſa con, (ſor certain conditions were formally-preſcribed by the victor,) 
the body of che inhabitants were conſidered only as mere paſſive agents; and 
zccordingly remained in fubjection, as formerly, to all the Tigours of a military 
deſpotiſm. Egypt was divided into 24 departments, governed by 24.chiefs or 

Bey, who chole-one of their number, called Sbail El-beled ur Scheik Elbalad, 

who reſided at Conſtantinople, as governor of the city. 'Theſe Beys were to 

receive the.commanes of the Pacha and his divan or council, appointed by the 

Porte; but if the Pacha appeared to abuſe his power, they might ſuſpeod him 

from his office and repreſent their grievances to the Pare.” ach Bey maiu- 
tained a certain number of ſoldiers, or Janiforiee, and allo of Mamlouts, who were 
always recruited lrom among the young ſlaves that were purchaſed, and roſe by 

dation, or according to their merit, to ſucceed their maſters, Of late years, the 
ſamlouks have encreaſed their influence to ſuch a degree as to reduce the pow- 
er of the Pacha to a mere ſhadow. lu the year 1766, ALI, BEV, one of their 
chiefs, threw eff altogether his allegiance to the Porte; and might have ſucceeded 
in eſtabliſhing an independent goverument in Egypt, had be not been betrayed 
by MOHAMMAD, his principal confident,, by whom he. was defeated, April 

2772, and next year treacheroully ſlain. Mohammad pretended he had acted 
from attachment to the ſublime Porte, emitted to Conſtantinople the tribute 
which had been interrupted ſor the laſt 5 „and took the cuſtomary oath 
of unlimited obedience. , As @ further proof of his loyalty, he demanded per- 
miſſion to make war on DAHER, che prince of Acre, aud friend of Ali 11 
8 7 \ a | 5 ** Who 
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ibious; ammals of great fize. . The latter; although er- 
hg deſtryCtives was eſtcemed facred., by, the ancient . 
gyptians, who -#tſo, worſhipped other animals, as iy 


S8 F . 


—5 had like wiſe thrown off all _ the eee, requeſt of 
Mahommad+ pd, re way dignifi F 

by Ke yh gs r n Dake, ” | 
of means of the fame 1 y Mere againſ bis maſter Ali | — 
bo- But he did not 1 Y. good 8 ſuddenly cyt « 
d of by a pr pogryn fer, June 4 er his dea conteſts enſued a 3 
ain- his power. is Mare b 3785, two Beys, BR Aix and, 1 497-4 
the nl ge to ſhare it between them. . ord may prevail 
$to the Bey theraſelves, they always unite pains, the the reſtoration of the Tarkilt 
jim power, Every thing however continues to be done in name of the Sultan; the © OG 
e of cyſtomary tribute is paid. although with many dedyGions; and s Pacha is ſent 2 
dan, to Cairo, à bew one 1 every, third y r but hie 3 is merely 
1 or nominal. Confined watched in the caſtle. of Cairo, he is AN- the 5 5 
tary er of the Mamlevks,. the repreſentative of the Sultap. 
404. exiled, or e A: ure. Some Pachas indeed have attempted 2 re 
on · ver e 8 anne xed to their title, but the Beys have rendered 1 
T 2 gerous, tht gn gh ſubmit quietly to their three eart 
ions 22 3 the peaceable eee of their Glary 
cons 
 of- 1 nent reyolugens and ER which have happened in Egypt, : 
nts, and e gages to AY deen long ſuhjected, have rene | 
ca- dered this country quite a deſert, in com n of what i was in ancient times, 
uled It is now iubadiced chiefl by four. kinds of; people; 1, the ARABS, who are 

No the-molt numer as huſbahdmen, ſhepberds, and artiſans; 
e of 2. the COP TS or C (4 in A 4 l 2 to be deſc deſcended | 
9 rom the apcien al! jt ore holga yy ve their name formed by abbreviati - 4 
517, the Greek Ayvzroe, Egyptii 3 who | 8 . of the 8 
= called Eutychians, and are employed by rulers of the country, as writers, 

d- ſecretaries, i and collectors of the taxes; 3. TURKS, who were 
tan- ſormerly maſters of the country, but 5 Tae . to be met with, except 

In at Cairo, oer 5 ligious aud military er 
or,) ployments; and 4. the Mamelutes or MA who. now. poſſeſs | 
and the whole power anda or MAMLOUE ie Hy on account of its nat 7 
tary curioſities, and the. won tul monuments of antiquity which it contains. But 
ſs or ſuch is the ſavage ignorance and cruelty of its preſent rulers, that, Europ 
alad, ue not permitted to 2 them miautely: ce dhe different accounts of 
e to travellers concerning 
the Among the —— cut iaſities of Eepuche mob r ja ile river NIL. 
him on which the very, = of E e hole of the Delta, 
alu- the narrow, 2 cid brows 297 is 8 by Heroes 
were tus to have bee 215 rec om 3 or 1 
e by nia and 8 been fc A Wi appears to be 
, the from the gaturt of La. wb ck 80d. fat mud, E 
bow different from the red 2 12 Lybia on 28 one Ide, znd the clahey a 7 
their ony ſoil. of Arabia an the other Heraat. 3 42. 16, From the ſhells found 
eded the deſert, pag xp 6 conjeQures the whole o& this coun! 1 DAVE: (94.45 
ayed acquiſition from 1 The Nyg i tte. berg 
\pril 1. 05 of 2 2 to. have been con d io its preſent. — Ny 
cted The old | * was 15 ſeep... in Vene be 
bute low, , 8 85 1 228 Which barred. its entrance, was. pref 
oath reateſk care. Aro The veſtiges af 5 ill & 


per- to The? ale . v A. 5. 14. 10 pt. in, Wi 
Bey, 3 TREES 2 7 On, L 2 
4 


dog, the cat, the hawk, Kc. likewiſe oions and other vege · 
tables. An ox of a certain form, called A PI8, vas an obje& 
8 Strabo, hl. 812. & 9079. 


The 
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ied Ir 4 be of 4 Wee is" a be 88 f. g 
we 2 5 122 55 S aus FB 91 the Nile] flowing d 
* 450. miles in ko 3 "Und fro m 1s 26.0r 30 miles c, Which, at 
ſtance ok 70 les Trom the'fea, ihto two art, the branches of 
which 1 .* wh A Tow ra: 205 er Jl 2 without declivity, 

. Dela at Geda is tho hou 190 125 ., Je be 


Us lower cataract 6 Wh Cl l. Bs het by Seca, Iii, 
The rock which 5 ie HY the — is bare for fix months of 
be year. Then boats monatind deſcend by the fides, . During the inundation, 


the waters heaped u ne wg ani at ſheet, and break- 
_ Ing down every 6 Bog F es ok The oats enn n 
longer aſcen ſtream, m 1 ed ür + ies over 
java, „above the ref ; they however, deſcend,” as Ad TAP er them- 
yes to be plunged into the gulf. They precipitate pts into „ ee 
Feen inſtaft ate n n Us in at ſome 


| Uifrance, When the water betomies | . 45 k * holders on- 
K wich he le ; as Seen autiſu cribes fe, Wut. 

d. 2. N 121 dect de "he moser laden, and for Ge . 
Ment, whe the ſtern, to wy in exa@ equilibri "otherwiſe they would 


fulfil he fr F Ib th ab Kae, v. . 8 
= The Nite 'beg beg TT 70 bs Tar wii r and continues 
g abour 4 10 Fo 125 jt tei , Ull ie the end of May, 
| pn Ge 17 9 4 eſt 114 nor Me + High” hal $56 


Art iro, whe hed it i 10 one e . eee 


| WH pays 50 bree to the Grand een 
5 ro is 


2 he 9 b aching 51 to who Wes Sa cities od villages, which 
are all buin on eminences, either natural or artiſcial. When the waters ſub- 
ide, and the ground” is thoroughly' dried; the labour of the huſbandman is 
He has nothing to do but turn up the ſoil, and temper it with a 2 

ſnd to leſſen * fankneſs; iben he throws in the ſeed; and in a ſhort *-— pig 


. le couitry ls evrered wich te richeſt & verdure; The ſame me 
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eountry from Egypt to che Atlantic,. now called the coaft 
12 for the ſpace of near 2000 miles, borders all, 
7 on 4 I deſert,” called Zaara oute 1 Es 


climate of ines bao on 2 the foreign ip 
of DE the ee a "oy 4 bee E. 
chat though there have been 5 ow 75 rh lag yet not 
| ſamily . 
| 1 5 e firſt or ſecon 
deſcent. Almolt the fame ing happen e 15 13 1 eng tha 
they can only ſecure the 15 tinuanc I 11 amlies, by marrying women 


who are natives, which the Mamlo ma ined, copſtaptiy con 
r wit W * n . 


in ſummer ; and but and j in 8 durir 92 coarſe * 
the year, It rains ſtill leſs in Upper Egypt,.as is the cafe dy, See P. 649. 

when the north or welt winds blow, ard, hke the rains, 
as places are more or Are 


fight. 22 war ge, ny: an im 2 ns or © the op 


1; The e ol E e 1 ice, W which prevents all 
= Bam e ny ans. en is the Arabic. There 


yrs lame inſecurit Seda grant org wa 


the old harbour, left uncovered hy the — the ſea. The mole 

joined the continent to the iſle af Pharos is enlarged; and is now become 
. cf th the'maip land.” The —— — 3 the — 
| on the ſouth, not ia exiſt, its p being occupied 
the ſands of L Alezandria i dev ſupplied 4X water by a canal from 
the Nile, called the: Cane! of Faoiry' of Kalidj, the e wand which 
is only filled at the time of the inundation z and from the eiſterns or reſervoirs 
bullt under the ancient city, which -are hen filled, the Alczandriang ate r- 
1 water till the return oli the inundation next year. 

he moſt, remarkable antiquities near Alexandria are — commonly $ 
tales Ciapatra Needles of Thebaic . ſtone, and covered with hieroglyphics a the 
dne of them overturned, broken, and lying under the ſand, the on #3 
Fe ee of wem of a fingle 9 66 Ken high, — | 
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_ CYRENAICA 


rage member of x the — of — e feet I Revper 


5s, 400 feet high, e e Se who buftt in- its room 2 
ſquare'caftle, without tafte or ornament.——At a 237 yoke half ſouth of the 


town, inthe þ 5 1 0 — 2 
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comes to the ci Cairo 
—— dar as in Turkiſh 


* terrace ay” dane or les in 


NN they are of — 

nadly, burnt ; the reſt are af ſoft ſtone, 'procured from the neighbouring 
Moksttam All theſc iheſe houſes the air of-priſons, for they have no 
om the 7 Eg 2 daugerous to have many windows in 

a country. They the precautiun to make the entering door 
5. „ The ——.— —— — —— the —_— 


1 ride on horſeback. —— — or are 
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CYRENAICA extended from Catobathmos (a remarkable 
declivity, which Ballaſt and ſeveral of the ancients male the 
eaſtern boundity of Antica) to the Syrtis Major, or the Au 
Philendh, the altars' of the two brothers. A diſtriet of this 
country was called Pentapblics, from its five eitles ; Cyrtm, 
eleven miles from the ſea, founded by a colony of Greeks from 
the — ae ry the birth = of Fay 1 Acaderii- 

rab. xuii. p-! 8 8. llonin, ſea port Cyxene z 
Tabel anciently Barce, the people Burgi: Anſences and 
anclently Hyſperis,” Hear v. ih was the NL 


- Leptis, On; and Serbe, were deck cities in che NE 
GIO SYRTICA: - po 
This country was bounded on che eig by 92 Fes eum de 
Cinypbus, which runs into the Syrtit Major, where dwelt the 
Letephigi,' ſo calted from their living on the lotus, a ſood To 
luſcious as, according to, Homer, to make ſtrangers pes 
country; and on the welt. by the river. Triton, which raus antd 
the Syrtis Minor, and in its courſe forms ſeveral: — 
the reſt Thad}. hence Minerya was called Tritonia 
been hora 2 


a waned 0 GT x [pb rig 2 wee —Y 

ry VE (3-14 ATTN Pri; NN 
8 on 2 

1 ve the level of the plain ce dme en e 


N e ade dank of the Nile. Ancient authors differ 
ly 3 cheir height. Herodotus males the heigbe of the 
n Pletbra; or 808 ect. M 14. Strabo mbkes it a fu, or S 
, Ivii. 87 T. Diodorus, more than fix pletbra, or 609 feet, i. 63, and — 
Pay tt, Res in. . 7. There is the difference in The accounts of the 
Js Aer is reniarkadle, that ſo curious a ſadt ſhould not be afcertained. 
Ties Tiknite cs — — / thouſand men are * have been employed for 
twenty years in ilding the mid 1b. Herodotus that 
105,000" men were always e . work, and changed eve 7 — 
months, I. The ſom expended to purchaſe onions, lecks, &. ſor the works 
men, amoumted to 1600 talents ; wherice we may corjeure-the: whole en- 
beute, Heut. I& Plia. Bi. Pliny y calls theſe works, Nigu parte 
oc flutta' oftentatio and adds, — wo deſerved fare; VE pl bp, re 

ol thoſe who'reared ſuch vain môtumente are furik in oblivion; . 
Neu one of che pyramids,” is the thornious SPHINS, now almo6Rt-ſonk in 
the fand; {6 that the'top fits back only is viſible; its head riſes abant 257 ſeet 
bore the fand;' Its "chin meaſures ten fert fx inches in het: and-the 
whole Tengtivof rhe icountenance 'nearly bighteB font,” Aicbibr... makes 
the circumference of its head, 182 Rebe the'Tengrh of its Tabt; — and 
the height from the belly to the crown olf the head,'62 feet all of one: Kine, 
EY —— rgppe, Wide a great number of pyramids Sik bop. owe 
parts of 4 des thoſe: hear OO .Strad, vii. fome 
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capital of AFRICA PROPRIA was CARTHAGO *, 
age, built by a. colony of Tyrians under the famous DIDo; 
the-citadel,; which ſtood in the middle of the city, was called 


Byr/a.. Carthage was deſtroyed by Scipio, rebuilt by Auguſtus, 
— ol og * the ran in Ln. (erent . 


he e 85 e n rere e 2M Tk . 


= en c , ts ait d, aig 


oO. e te ugs ar be areal © ene 
ted from the inhabitants ef that country as much as the could —.— 
with = bull's hide, ' AkLiv: Gr, Fug, „A . 3 1 De Bell. Punic, 1, 
(Juſtin ſays, as much as an ore hide could 878 Weill. 5.) and to have cut 
the hide into very ſmall tongs, by which means "the" included à much larger 
than the — e; "whence che place firſt built on, i. e. the 
ciradel, get the'tianie of 'BYRSA, (from: 6g, cortum vel pellir, a hide.) 1b. 
Carthage in ſaid to have been baile 65 7; before Rome, 1 ll. i. 6. 21 — 
roy bout 


Oh > Nour Tae ancient fa 5 n 


uſtin relares;* that Dide, b frag in mart ARBAS, a nh 

N rince, with 4 ee iy Nals, was 22 7 

to eomply. ving theref, creed s funeral pile in the extre- 

mic of city, e g. form certain facred rites before ns, 

to appeaſe the minci of Nick or ' Acerbar, ber former hutband; ſhe 

— ec hab 1 Tord in her hand; bes 1 to the people, who 

were ſtanding around 1 ſaid, 8 e would go 1 and, as they had re- 

- and? nſtantly flew the for Node was worlhipped us 2 
goddefs as long as e Sits, xvii. 6. $170: in V.rg. An. T. 3 

- Carthage ſwod oh 4 kind e which d 360 Fadia ur 46 


11155 


eircumſerente. The neck of - fula extending 60 ftidia, . 
by wall. (Strab. Xvi. $32. Polybius wakes its extent only 25 ſtadia, I. 73, 
So Appian. 56.) Here were the ſtalls of che elephant. the citadel 


lay the | harbonrs;” and a finall ifland, called COTHON, encompaſſed with an 
Zuripus or calf, having docks on each fide of it round,” 
Carthage, when its power was at the higheſt, poſſeſſed the whole coaſt of 


Africa, -from * Cyrenaica 0 term the deſerts of 'Lybis to the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
a great part of Bpai , alſo Sardinia, and ſome other ſmall iſlands. 
We may judge et the 2 of Carthage From its efforts againſt the Ro- 


mans, e from its ity, when that people determined to 


. 
— . then cbntaitſed 1 and 5 d goo 7 
in Africa.” The Romans SS 5 = reſolution 1 3 
— dept Hey! r time any Juſt cauſe of offence 
the Ar. defftanided, 22 of 8 300 of the ik 
dren of the” thief”, wm e ret 291 delivered, th ben 
like machines. This alſo was com ns wi * ſuits of armour given up 
amounted t6d'200,006] and the cients [to 30 q,, The Romans then de- 


 manded'that the Carthaginians ſhovid leaves their preſent city, und build 4 new 


one in af their territories they. pleaſod, prqvided it was, not within 
Me aol) 2 recirarth gar the ſea. When the Carthaginians, after making all 


_ theſe ſarrifites; perceived that the deſtruction ofithvire city was reſolyed on, and 
chat they muſt either leave their habitations; vecorgirig to the ON, +” 
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joint conſis determined "rather to periſh than tamely ſabmit to ſuch —.— 
nity, e e the Romans, and took the moſt. vi 
mealures for. their Woence, | 
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„within hearing, thre herſelf with two n from the top 
33 the middle 21 By Hames, in, tation Aa Floris, of 
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pas 8 ee the Mediterranean 
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eres, K ib. Wii ee Duty. 5. xiv. $4. xv. 1 * 
Pr aint has! FEE. ib."xx2i:2, a 4 Dh b with 1 ee: 15 "qi 
8 ence bias makes the Carthagivian government ta ate 0 1 
3 ariſtoeracy and democracy, vi. 4 —The uate was compoſed of 
men 8988 for, their age, cheit birth, and fortune,” but eſpecially for their 
5 liberated about” all matters of public concern, With refpe@ to 
|; wake; 205 manner of " cleQtion, we have no certain ate 'Whi 
a tlie 4 determined, and. what things were laid befare the aTembly « 
be ger have 155 us very ant in the 1 de aſeribes the 
evwnl to the peo vieg arr at ief power to them- 
25 Se . 8 period 8, be oble es, the chief direction of 
airs was 2 entirely left £6 the ſeate, "ge 
ge th Claret 1 was veſted i 16 BO, called by a 
[> hoſen from among the no lity, whoſe power 
t 2 5 wen lee for life, Lie. Krniii. we Five of theſe were (e- 
Me 'Etrcater power than the reſl, Arier, ib, —An hundred judges 
fron Tong of Senators, to 55 ike conduct of generals 
14010 war, Juſtin. Aix. 2. There was alto a W ih rate at Car- 
| The heck hn nee of the moral of the citizens, as | 8 .nfors at 


on 


re fe Fo vern- 
_ 2 e to that of Laces and RE mentions 5 he thinks 


ower and con- 
oo; The Cartha- 
LY do — compoſed of merceparies whic was frequently the 
"aid, at the end of the firſt Punic War, brought Carthage to the 
e mercenaries, wheo'diſbanded, being giffatich ied with their 83. 
3 having turned their arms againſt their employers, RN . 
r! 1.65. ad fn. This war laſted three years and a Fae 
blobdched on both fides. It was at laſt acetat 2 wp the valour 
9 of HAMILCAR BARCA, the father of Hannibal.  Matho, the 
er of the revolters, was taken, and put to death with "the greateſt torture, 
8 many of his companions, ib. & Dieder, excerpt; Av, ile the 
— ns were involved in this war, the Rowan; took ogcaſion to ſeize on 
i. 88. which afterwards proved one chief A of the ſecond 
Pouſe wir, . Hi, x0. a! 2 5 1.85 
been of conduct, and eti if he had even 
1 blen cle, he was yu” to death, Liv. Tull. fin. uſually by eruciſixion, 
which was à frequent mode of puniſbment at Carthage, Polyb. 1, 79.; Liv. cpi. 
17: Zonar. viii viii. 17 Aurel. S008 26. 3 Jeffin. ent.). . 7-3 ah, Mar, vi 
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- Eaſt from this ſtood Hadrumẽtum, and Thapfus, near which 
Cæſar defeated Scipio and Juba. | 
The eaſt of Africa Propria was called Byzacium,  *_ 
„ e e arte 
After the dreadful defeat which they received hom Agathocles, they ſacrt - 
ficed at onte 200 boys of the no birth, choſen by lots Dioder. XX. 14. 
and 300 citisens, at the ſame time, N gave up themſelves to the 
ſame fate, 35,” Juſtin relates, that when Darius ſent ambafſagors'ts afk af- 
ſiſtance from the Carthaginians againſt the Greeks, he required that they ſnauld 
22 from A 2 of offet N 7 vi 2 dogs rs and 
of burning the bodies of their dead; with which requ he ſays, they readily 
com * 4 But Curtius obſerves, that t 3 derived from the 
Tyrans, their founders, continued to the deſtruQion of Carthage; iv. 3. 23. 
Herddotus mentions à ftriking mark of the ſuperſtition of the Carthaginiatis, 
that Amilcar, who commanded the army againſt Gelon, remained in the cam 
during the battle, ſacrificing to the gods; and when he heard that his troo 
were defeated, was ſuppoſed to have thrown himſelf into the flames; /as he 
was never afterwards ſeen. His image was worſhipped at Carthage, vii. 167. 
The Carthaginians worihipped ſeveral-other deities beſides Saturn; as Uranis 
5 Celeſlis, or the Moon, Tertullian. apolog. 23. Fepiter, under the 1. J 
Belus or Baal ; Neptune, Mars, Herchles, Apollo, Hulp, Kc. Tdi. vil. 
1. and in particular, ju uo, Yirg. Zn. i. 15. iw. J. We find the Carthaginian 
generals always punQual in paying their devotion to the gods : Thus Hamilcar, 
when about to paſs into Africa, Liv, Xxi, 1. Hannibal, after the taking of Sa- 
82 1 455 he ſet out for Italy, 15. 41.3 after the battle of Cannæ, is. 
Y | f o 227 f . 1 
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\ The Carthaginians wed their power td corhmerce, to the cultjration of which 


they were led by the ſituation of their N the natural genius oſ its inh 
bitants, as beiug ſpring ſrom Tyre, the firſt commercial city in the worl 
Carthage 10 Wanted the empire of the ſea; and might have continued to 
enjoy it in 1 2 had it net been for their luſt of conqueſt... From the 
ines of Spain, Diodorus ſays, the Carthaginians derived thole treaſures H 
wh t ſupported ſo many and grievous wars, v. 38. In the mines near 
ew Carthage, upwards of 40,000 men were employed ; and furniſhed every 
day 25,000 drachme, i. e. about L. 859, 78. 6 d. Strab. iii, 147. But the re- 
ſources of Rome, although leſs abundant, were more certain; and therefore 
ultimately prevailed. The native troops of the Romans were ſuperior to the 
mercenaries of the Carthaginians, 5 1 1 
Learning was but little cultivated at Carthage, although it produced ſome 
writers of note; as MAGO, who wrote twenty-eigbt books on huſbandry, 
Cic, Orat. i. 58. which, after the taking of Carthage, were, by order'of the ſenate, 
tranſlated into Latin, Farr. R. R. i. 1. Plin. xviii. 3. — CHironlenvs, the 
ſcholar and ſucceſſor of Carncades the philoſopher, Cic. Acad. iv. 6. & 31. Orat. 
WA. who wrote a conſolatory addreſs to his countrymen upon the deſtruction 
of his native city, Cic. Tuſe. iii. 21. &c.——TERENCE was born at, Carthage, 
but educated at Rome, having been brought thither as a ſlave by Terentius 
Lucanus, a ſenator, who gave him his liberty; and hence be deriyed his name, 
Set. in vit. Terent. Terence was ſo intimate with Scipio Africanus the young- 
er, and Lælius, that he was thought to have been aſſiſted by them in writing 
his plays, Cic. Amic. 24. ; nor did he himſelf contradict the report, Adelpb, prof, 
To theſe may be added, the great HANNIBAL, who, though from his earlieſt 
years almoſt always engaged in war, yet found leiſure to attend to literature, 
Nepes, in vita gjus. , A certain Carthaginian having communicated treaſonable 
intelligence oo Hayes of Syracuſe, à decree was made, that no Carthaginian 
thereafter ſhould learn to write or ſpeak the Greek age, Fuftin. xx. 5. 
The Carthaginians were a nation of merchants, induſtrious, ingenious, and 
42 ; 2 4 R ; 19 5 enterpriſing. 
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© Weſt from Carthage ſtood UT1ca, near prom. Apollinis, and 
prom. Pulchrum, thought by ſome to be the ſame where Scipio 
Africanus landed with his army. 9 OA 
Between Carthage and Utica ran the river Bagrada, near 
which the army of Regulus. deſtroyed an enormous ſerpent, 
with their warlike engines, aſter it had killed a great number 
of them. The ſkin is ſaid to have been ſent to Rome, 120 
feet long, Plin. Fg | 
The weſt of Africa Propria was called Zeugitana. 
'' NUMIDIA was divided differently at different times. The 


two chief ſtates in it were the 223 et” ee 


Maſſesyli, or · ii, on the weſt. Maſiniſſa was king of the for- 
mer, and Syphax of the latter. They were both called Nomd- 
dies or Numidæ, and after the defeat of Syphax became ſubject 
to MaſiniſſKa. 2 . 
Chief towns: On the ſea-coaſt, Tabraca, at the mouth of 
the river Tuſca ; Hippo Regius, near the river Rubricatus, the 
Epiſcopal ſeat of St Auguſtine ; weſt of which Ruficade.——In- 
land towns; Cirta, the capital, near the river Ampſaga; caſt 
of which Yaga ; ſouth of it Sicca; and Z AMA, famous for 
the defeat of Hannibal by Scipio. The ſituation of Thirmida, 
_ where Hiempſal was ſlain by Jugurtha, is uncertain. Among 
the deſerts ſtood Thala and Capſa. | 
MAURITANIA was ſeparated from Numidia by the river 
Mulucha ; the people were called Mauri, Moors. 
I The chief towns were Cæſarea, which gave the name of 
Caſarienſic to the eaſtern part, the kingdom of Bocchus ; and 
Tingis, or -i, Tangier, ſouth of the Fretum Herculeum, whence 
the weſtern part, the kingdom of Bogud, was called Tingi- 
tana. | | | : wt 5 
South of Mauritania lived the Gætuli, Garamantes, Libyes, 
and Ethizper, whoſe limits are not exactij aſcertained. Strabo 


enterpriſing, but falſe, deceitful, and cruel, Cunning (calliditar) was their 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, Cic. de Aruſp. reſp. 19. i Nail. ii. 94. Puxica 
FIiDES, among the Romans, became proverbial, and was equivalent to del: 
vel perfidia, artifice or treachery, Salluft. Fug. 108.; Liv. xxii. 6. Thus Plautus 
' uſes Penus for falſe, deceitful, Penul. prol. 113. So Livy, in recounting the 
vices of Hannibal, ſays, he had perfidia pliſpuam Punica, xi. 4.; Verſitis Pu- 
_ nice, and calliditas Graea, are oppoſed to the openneſs and fincerity of the Ro- 
mans, Romane artes, Id. xlii. 47. But the Romans did not always practiſe 
theſe virtues, as Livy himſelf acknowledges in this very paſſage. Nothing 
could exceed their artifice as well as their injuſtice towards the Carthaginians. 
The characters of both nations, and of their moſt illuſtrious citizens, will 
beſt traced from their actions. We derive our information concerning the 
Carthaginians chiefly from Roman writers, whoſe national antipathy led them 
o repreſent the character and conduct of their enemies in the moſt unfavour- 
le light, to depretiate their virtues, and aggravate their vices, | 
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| ſuppoſes. all the animals produced in the torrid or frigid zones 


to be of a diminutive ſize; hence the origin of the fables of the 
Pente, wei, p-. 4. FT 1 
Weſt of Gætulia were the Inſule Fortunate, one of which 
was named Canaria, as it is faid, from the number of its large 
dogs; whence theſe iſlands are now called the Canaries; and 
another Nivaria, ſuppoſed to be Tenerife, from its being al- 
ways covered with no. if os f-rade 
North of theſe were the In/ule Purpurariæ, now the Ma- 
deiras, diſcovered by Juba, who there fet up a manufacture of 


bar Inſulæ Heſperides,and Gorgonum, mentioned in the Peri- 
plus of Hanno the Carthaginian, who is ſaid to have failed 
round Africa, are ſuppoſed to have been the Cape Verd Iflandj. 
But the account given of them, and of other ſouthern places, 

ia that book, is too fabulous to be credited. The ſame thing 
may be ſaid of the famous Atlantis of Ars, hes. he repreſents 
as larger than Aſia and Africa, and which therefore ſome take 
to be America. But ſeveral authors allow the authenticity of 
the periplut of Hanno: (See Dadwellis difſertations prefixed to 
the Oxford edition of the Geographie veteris Scriptores Græci, 


vol. 1.) Pliny mentions Hanno's having failed round Africa, 


and written an account of it, ii. 67. v. 1. So Pomponius Mela, 
li. 9. and Solinus, c. 56. Some veſſels, manned with Phoeni- 
eians, by order of Necos, king of Egypt, having taken their 
departure from the Arabian gulf or Red ſea, made the circuit 
of Africa, and returned, after a voyage of two years, to Egypts 
by the ſtraits of Cadir, now Cadiz, Herodot. iv. 42. The ſame 
voyage is ſaid to have been performed by others, Strab. ii. 96. 


Modern Diviſions of Ar RIS A. 


Forer; BAR BART, comprehending Barea, Tripoli; Tunis, 
Algiers, Fez, and Morocco; BIIEDUL GER, part of ancient 
Mauritania ; ZAARA, or Sahara; NEGROLAND, along the Ni- 
; UrytzrR GuINEA, the Slave Coaſt, the Gold and Ivory 
ſt; Lower Guinea, comprehending Loango, Congo, An- 


-  gola, Benguela, and Matanan; CaFFRaR4, or the country of 


the Hottentots, around the Cape of Good Hope; Monomo- 
TAPA; SOFaLA; MonoMuG1, ZANGUEBAR; AJAN ; Coalt of 
ABtx ; NUBIA; ABYsS5iNIA; and ETHIoria. But Africa is 
divided differently by different writers, 8 on 
The principal iſlands of Africa are: . 
„ e ; BASEL 
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= if Darnb st at the entrance of the Red ſea. ' Ini "0 In- 

dian Ocean, ZocoroRA;' or Socatra.——Eaſt from Zanguebar, 

MosamBrQuUe, (or Melinda), belonging to the Portugueſe, and 

the Comora iſles.-——MapagascaR, a large iſland, about 1000 

| long, and 300 broad. Mavunrrius and Boum, be- 

to the French. In the Atlantic, 8 HELSNA, a ſmall 

2 miles in cireumferenco, belonging to the Engliſh, 

3 . 1200 miles. weſt of Benguela . Asegxsile Ile ; and 

St Matthew; both uninhabited ; 8 r Thon as, Prince's iſland, 

re. in the gulf of Guinea, belonging ta the Portugueſe, —— 

| Care VErD iſlands ;—Portugueſe. Canartes, Canary, 

| - "Tenerife; Ferrd = Spaniſh.— - Mabzin as Portugueſe.— 

8 | Arcane, or Weſtern iſles, nearly at an equal hare f from 
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readth. It has the Atlantic on the eaſt, whi 


eparates it From Africa and the Pacific or = 
"South Sea rar üch ſeparates i it from Aſia. £ 


Wi Jriged 3 into two great continents; North and South A- 
+ © merica 3' which are joined by the kingdom of Mexico, forming 
2 kind of iſthmus, 1 . miles e at LO ſo narrow as to 
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* p 8 and orice, of the Natives AMznxIcans.. 


7 ' ; ' f . 1 
me de e e al eee or l ef Ameria, 
. 15 2c they are called, are, a M53 Fall forkhead, covered with hair from Þ ex- 
4 tremities tp the middle of 1 yae I a have little black eyes, 
I 4 - , all * heading, cows pper lip... The countenance =, the 
*{ 6 an —— from the face; their hair v black, 
4 7 hk and courſe, Their limbs well turned; theſeer mall the body tall, U, Jagt. 
nF 1+. Rk ee Portioned ; trong and 3Qive, but not fitted for 
IS ; 2 aces imooth, and free from, beard, owing to a cuſtom 
among —— 0 it ant by the roots. Their countenances, at firſt view, 
| apr innocent; but upon a'narrow inſpection, they diſcover ſome- 
I. and fallen. Their features are regular, though oſten 
— by abſurd endeavours to improve the heauty of their natural form, of 
render their aſpect more dreadſul t their enemies. Iu the iſlands, where 
four-ſooted animals were both few and ſmall, and the e>rth yielded her pro. 
5 Ae almoſt ſpontancouſly, the conſtitution of the natives, neither brate 
5 the active exerciſes of the. chace, nur invigorated; by the labours of cul- 
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— The principal ſeas, bays, anch ſtraits, in America are, B: s 
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Bay, Hudſon's Bay, Hudſon's Straits ; Straits of Belleiſle, which 
9 Newfoundland ores New Britain; Gf of St Lau- 


rence; Fundy Bay, which ſeparates Nova Scotia from New 


England, remarkable for its tides, which rife to the height of 
fifty or fixty feet, and flow ſo- f as to overtake animals 


feeding on the fhore; Maſſacbuſet : Bay z Delawar Boy ; Che-, 


apeat Bay ; Gulf of Florida, or Bahama Strait ; Gulf of Mar- 


ico; Bay of Campeuchy; Bay of Hondurat; Gulf of Darien; 
the Caribbeean Sea; the Bays formed at the mouth of the Oro- 
nooco, of the Amazons, a7 of La Plata; the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, above 300 miles in length, but of unequal breadth, 
ometimes not two miles; running between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and ſeparating Terra del Fuego from the con- 


tinent of South America ; calt from which are the Straits of is 


Maire, fo called from a Dutchman, who firſt diſcovered them, 


reſts abound with game of various kinds, and the chief occupation of many 


tribes was to purſue it, their frame &quired greater firmneſs. Still, however, 
the Americans were. more remarkable for agility than reg They were 
not only averſe to toil, but incapable of it; and when rouſed by force from 
their native indolence, and compelled to work, they ſunk under -taſks 'w 
the pope "of the other continent would have performed. with eaſe. They 
were likewiſe obſerved to have much leſs appetite; ſo that the Spaniards ap- 
peared to them to be ĩuſatiably voracious ;. and they affirmed that one Spaniard 
conſumed more food in a day than was ſufficient for ten Americans. 


| | There is a ſingular. uniformity of appearance amomg all the inhabitants of 
the New World; 10 that, as Ullod Ser 44 if we g 0 one American, we 


may be ſaid to have ſeen them all; their colour and make are ſo nearly the 


who are of mi 
feet as remarkably ſmall, Their .complexion, though iwarthy, by being con- 
tinually expoſed to the rigour of a cold climate, inelines to the European white, 
rather than to the copper colour of America; and the men have beards, which 
are ſometimes buſhy and long. Some people have been found on the Iſthmus 
of Darien of a dead milk-white colour, not reſembling that of the fair people 
among Europeans, but without any tincture of a bluſh or ſanguine complexion; 
But theſe cannot be . conſidered as conftituting a diſtin ſpecies, any more than 
the white children ſometimes produced by the negroes of Africa, called Aldiaor. 
The parents of the Whites of Darien, called by the Dutch Kackerlabes, are of 


fame. , The e is the £/quimeaux Indians on the coaſt of Labrador, 
le fize and robuſt, with heads of a diſproportioned bulk, and 


the ſame colour with other natives of the + mae Both of theſe,” therefore, * 
0 


are to be held as a degenerate breed. Neither 


them propagate their race; 


. their children are of the colour and temperament peculiar to the natives of their 


reſpective countries-In the ſouthern extremity of America, there is ſaid to be 


people of a gigantic fize, called PATAGONIANS, above eight feet high, and 


of proportional ſtrength ; but their exiſtence is doubtfol._ . 
Although the ſavages of America are exemp#+ from many uf the diſtempers 
which affect poliſhed nations, yet they are liable to various diſorders," brought 


on by immoderate hardſhip and fatigue, by. the inclemency of the ſeaſons, ſcar- 


city af food, exceſfive repletion after long faſting, and by other cauſes. One 
dreadful. malady is ſaid to have been introduced into Europe from America, 
called Luer YVenerea, the Neapolitan or French dilegſe, becauſe it is ſaid to have 
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636 | America. 


ſite to Darien; and the Gulf or Sea of California. 
Ihe rivers in America are the largeſt, and the mountains the 
higheſt, in the wort. | | 


I The principal rivers are; in North America, St Laurence, 


and the Mini, which riſe at no great diſtance from one an- 


| other; in South America, the Marignon, or the river of the 
 AMAZONS, the largeſt in the world; the LA PLATA; 
and the Oronaque, Orinoco, or Oronooco. . 
Ide river St, LAURENCE, in its courſe, forms ſeveral lakes 
of greater extent than are to be met with any where elſe; Lake 
Superior, about 1500 miles in circumference; Lake Michigan 
or {linois, Lake Huron, Lake Erie or Ofwego, and Lake On- 
rario. Between lake Erie and Ontario is the ſtupendous cata- 
ract, called the Falle of Niagara, where the river, about half 
2 mile broad, tumbles over a precipice about 150 feet in per. 
. e pendicular 
2. 1493. It made diſmal ravages through various parts of Europe, and for a 
conſiderable time baffled all the efforts of medical fkill, till the application of 
mercury was thought of for its cure, 
The mental powers of the American Indians a ſtill more feeble than 
the frame of their bodies. I hey had no ideas but what related to preſent ob- 
ect. They had not a word to expreſs any thing but what is material and 
corporeal. Time, ſpace, ſuhſſance, and a thouſand other abſtra terms, were al- 
together unknown to them. Some tribes cannot reckon farther than three, 
and have no denomination to diſtinguiſh any number aboye it. Several can 
proceed as far as ten, others to twenty. Some, as the Treguois in North Ame- 
Tica, who are more civiliſed, have extended their arithmetic to a thouſand; 
but the Cherotee nation, on the ſame continent, no farther than a hundred; 
and the ſmaller tribes in their neighbour can riſe no higher than ten. They 
Have little foreſight of futurity, and their thoughts ſeem wholly occupied about 
the preſent moment. When, on the approach of evening, the Carribbee feels 
himſelf diſpoſed to go to reſt, no conſideration will tempt him to ſell bis ham- 
mock. But in the morning, when he is ſallying out to the buſineſs or paſtime 
of the day, he will part with it for the lighteſt toy that catches his fancy. The 
orth Americaus and natives of Chili, who inhabit the temperate regions in 
the two great diſtricts of America, are people of cultivated and en under- 
| ings, when viewed in compariion with ſome of thoſe ſeated in the iſlands, 
or on the banks of the Maragnon and Orinoco. Their occupations are more 
various, their ſyſtem of policy as well as of war more complex, their arts more 
numerous. But even among them the intellectual powers are extremely limit- 
ed in their ions; and, unleſs when exerted in the chace, or in war, ate 
Held in no eſtimation, Wheu not engaged in theſe, they waſte their life in a 
liftleſs indolence. To be free from occupation, ſeems to be all the enjoyment 
towards which they aſpire. They will continue whole days ſtretched out in 
their hammocks, or ſeated on the earth, in perfect idleneſs, without 27 
: Ou . or railing their eyes from the ground, or uttering a ſingle wor 
P. 032. | 33 "YA 1 p 
- Among the ſavages of America, as of other conntries, the condition of wo- 
men is humiliating and wretched. The huſband uſually purchaſes his wife, 


* 


either by performing certain ſervice to her parents, or by offering them pre- 


ſents. He conſidets her as a female ſ:ryapt whom he has acquired, and therc 
fore ſubjeRs her to every office of beach latigue.—It is obſcrvable, that 
7 N bY — 2 . N s ; women 


between Fuego and States Iſland z the Bay of Panama, oppo- 
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pendicular height. Below Lake Superior is another fall, call- 
ed St Mary's Falls, © Ns e 
The MISSISIPPI is joined by the Llinois, the Miſaures, the 
Ohio, and ſeveral other large rivers. After a courſe of 4500 
miles, including its turnings, it falls into the Gulf of Mexico. 
There are many other conſiderable rivers in North America; 
Hudſor"s river, which riſes near Lake Champlain in Canada, 


and falls into the Atlantic at New Vork; the Delaware, join- 


ed by the Schuylkill at Philadelphia; the Suſquehanna, Potow- 
mack, James river, &c. N a, 
The river of the Amazons and La Plata annually: overflow 
their banks, and fertilize the adjacent country, in the ſame 
manner as the Nile does Egypt. — 8 


The principal mountains are, the ANDES or Cordillera, 
thought to be the higheſt in the world, which run from north 
to ſouth, along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean, the Walen, 


1 


women have always been found in a ſtate of degradation wherever the cuſtom 
of purchaſing wives has prevailed. It is only in poliſnaed ſociety that women 
receive from men that degree of reſpect which is. due to them, and which 
proves equally beneficial to both ſexes. Among the ſavage tribes of America, 
While the men loiter out the day in ſloth, or ſpend it in amuſement, the we- 
men are condemned to inceſſant toil ; as among the ancient Germans, /ce p. 561. 
and 565. In ſome diſtricts, this dominion is ſo grievous and ſo ſenſibly felt, 


that ſome women, in a wild emotion of maternal fondneſs, have deſtroyed their 


female children in their infancy, to deliver them from that intolerable bondage 
to which they knew they were doomed, From this harſh treatment, women 
are far from being prolific. The difficulty of procuring ſubſiſtence in the ſavage 


tate cauſes infants to be often expoſed, When twins are born, one of them 


commonly is abandoned, becauſe the mother is not equal to the taſk of educa» 
ting both. When a mother dies while ſhe is nurſing a child, all hope of pre- 
ſerving its life fails, and it is buried together with her in the ſame grave. Bot 
the Americans are not deficient in parental tenderneſs to ſuch of their offapring 
as they chuſe to rear. The dependence of children on their parents, however, 


. bs of ſhort duration. It ceaſes almoſt entirely, as ſoon as they reach maturity 


aud after that they fhew no greater regard to their parents than to any other 


perſons. | 
_ + The natives of America, when firſt diſcovered, lived moſtly by age” Tan 
hunting. In ſome rivers, as in the Maragnon or Amazons and Orinoco, fiſh are 
ſo plentiful, that they may be caught with the hand. The 1 of the A- 
merican hunters in finding their prey, and their addreſs in killing it, are ſur- 
priſing. They have diſcovered a kind of poiſon, in which if they dip, their 
arrows, the lighteſt wound is mortal, without infecting the fleſh of the animal. 


The plants which they raiſe by culture are chiefly,—1. the maize, called in Eu- 


rope the Turkey or Indian wheat :—4. the manioc, which grows to the ſize of 
a large ſhrub, or ſmall tree, and produces roots ſomewhat reſembling parſ- 

nips: after careſully ſqueezing out the juice, which is poiſonous, theſe roots 
are grated down to a fine powder, and ſormed into thin cakes called Caſſada 
' bread, inſipid to the taſte, but no contemptible ſood :z—3. the in, à tree 
which grows ſo quickly as to yield fruit in leſs than a year; which fruit when 

Fg ſupplies the place of bread, and is both palatable and noyriſhing :z=4. 
Potatoes ; and — 5. pigento, a ſmall tree, yielding a ſtrong aromatic 95 
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sf South America, 4300 miles ; and the Apalochian or Alleg 
mountains, in North America, extending from Canada if. 


to the Gulf of Mexico, which riſe gradually from the caſt, and 


aro Reep towards the weſt. There are 15 High mountains 
towards the north, always covered with ſnow, whence the 


wind-blows- three quarters of the year, and occaſions a degree 


of cold in thoſe regions, not experienced in any other part of 


ok che world in the ſame latitude. 


- The diſcovery of America is one of the moſt imp tant e- 


vents in hiſtory, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, a native 
P ſe gs guns and reflecting on the figure of the earth, 
5 of an inaccurate map, had formed a ſtrong per- 
"Atlantic Ocean comprehended unknown 

e to the Eaſt Indies and China might 
- 2a a good citizen, he firſt propoſed 
r. hu pe WU food ther 
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take. They had node of the 


vas rendered imperſect, as well as their vther operations circum- 


ſcribed, by their having no tame animals, as the ox 


-rived from domeſtic animals, id one of the moſt remarkable diſtinctions 
between the inhabitants of che Ancient. and New Worlds, The Tartar 

on the. which he has reared, or tends his numerous 
herds; which furniſh him both wich food and cloathing. The Arab has 


rendered the camel docile, . and. eile himſelf of its irength; 
rein 


lunder has form=d the rein-deer to be ſubſervient to his will; and even 
Kamſchatka have trained their dogs to labour, But among the 
cricatis nothing of this king took place. Moſt of che animals, indeed, 
have been rendere#domedtic in our continent do not exiſt in the *Jew 
but thoſe peculiar to it, are. neither ſo fierce, nor fo formidable, as 
mpted them from. ſervitude, There are ſome, animals of the ſame 
continents, But the rein-decr, which has been tamed and bro- 
1 one hemiſphere, -yuns wild in the other. This is alſo 

with the -biſon of Anjerica, which is mauifeſtly of the ſame ſpecies 
horned cattle of the other hemiſphere.” 
ſavage- Americaus, when firlt diſcovered, had picked up ſome triſ- 
of gold in the torreuts that deſcend from their Mountains, and 
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uſeful of all metals, and which is never found in its perſe& ſtate, (ſee p. 112.) 
Nes, 6 ignorant. Theit devices to ſupply this want of the 


ſerviceable metals were extremely rude and awkwar 


The moſt ſimple 
tion was to them an undertaking of immenſe (difficulty and labour. 
& fell a tree with no other inſtruments than hatchets of ſtone, was employ- 


ment for. a month, To form. a canoe into ſhape, and to hollow it from 


. conſumed years; and it frequently began to rot, before they had fipiſhed 
b b ardines eee * much oceabened by their natural indo- 


£54 
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Jene, as by their want of ſkill, Their operations in huſbandry were equal-: 


flow and deſective. In a country covered with woods of che hardeſt timber, 


| the clearing of a ſmall field deſtined for culture vu ae the united efforts of 


a tribe, and was a work of much time and great toil, This was the _— 
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the attempt to his countrymen, as a means of depriving the 
Venetians, their 2 rich commerce which . car- 
ned on with the Indies by the way of Egypt and the Red Sea. 
But the Genoeſe rejected his propoſal, as the dream of a vi- 
fonary. He next applied to John II. King of Fong, 2 
prince of an enterpriſing genius, and no incompetent judge of 
naval affairs, who liſtened to him with attention, and referred 
the conſideration of his plan to ſome eminent coſmographers, 
whom he was accuſtomed to conſult in matters of that kind. 
They, from mean and intereſted views, having artfully tried, 
by captious queſtions, to draw from Columbus a full explana-. 
tion of his ſyſtem, adviſed the King to diſpatch a veſſel ſecretly, 

; 2 1 | 5 
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the men, and their indoletice was ſatisfied with performing it in a very fo en- 
ly manner. The labour of cultivation wag left to the women, who, after dig» 
ging or rather ſtirring the ground with wooden mattocks, and ſtakes hardened 
in the fire, ſowed or planted it ; but were more indebted for the increaſe to 
the fertility of the ſoil, than to their own rude induſtry. —Some tribes were 
totally unacquainted with every ſpecies of cultivation; as the Topeyers of Bra - 
— ns of Terra Firma, the Caigzas, the Moses, and ſeveral other 

The Ave, nd were divided intoanumber of ſmall independent Luer 
each poſſeſling un immenſe tra& of country. Among ſome tribes there was no 
idea of private pro - The men Fabel and the women laboured together; 
amd they 1. 1 the produce in common. Among others, the increaſe of theis 
cutivated lands is depoſited in a public granary, and diſtributed among them, ac 
ſtated times, according to their wants. The notions of property, however, are 
found to be different in different tribes. Where no idea of property is eſtabliſh- | 
ed, there can be no diſtinction among men, but what ariſes from perſonal qus- 
lities, Hence the ſavage Americans entertain a high ſenſe of equality and inde- 
pendence. All are equally free, and ſcorn to ſubmit to ſervitude. Many of 
the Americans, when they found that they were treated as flaveaby the Spaniards, <- 
lied of grief; many deſtroyed themſelves in deſpair. There was no viſible _* 
ſorm of government among them; and the names of magiftrate and ſubje# wers | 
unknown, © The right of revenge is leſt in private hands. The aged may ad- 
riſe, but do not decide, and their counſels are ſeldom. liftened to ; for as it is 
deemed puſillauimous to ſuffer an offender to eſcape with impunity, reſent- 
ment is implacable'and everlaſting. The paſſion of revenge rages with ſuch vio- 
lence in the breaſt of fa that eagerneſs to grany it may be conſidered as 
the diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtic of men in an unciviliſed ſtate. The American 
Indians have been known, for the purpoſe of revepge, to travel à thouſand miles 
through the wildeſt countries amidl incredible hardſhips. If they are ſo fortunate 
i alt 25 to ſurpriſe and deſtroy their enemy, they clicem it the higheſ pitch 


Revenge is the chief ſource of thoſe wars, which almoſt perpetublly prevail 
mong the American tribes, and which are proſecuted with the fame <mplaca» 
rancour as quarrels among individuals, They fight not to conquer, but to 
y- Before war js undertaken by any community, a formal conſultation is 
held. The elders aſſemble, and deliver their opinions in ſolemn ſpeeches, Ik 
determination be for war, they prepare for it with much 5 .A 
offers to conduct the expedition, and is accepted. But no man is conſtran- 
ed to follow him ; the reſolution of the community to commence hoſtilities im- 2 


poſes no obligation on coy member to take part in the war. Each —_— 
; , — 3 4 « do p a 6 


4 
by 


2h Fo conquer by ſtratagem is the higheſt merit of a commander. The moſt diſ- 


pk raſhneſs or imprudemce. This caution procee 
but ſrom the ſmall number of men in each tribe, and of copſequence the value ol 


.. tenderneſs due to a father, a brother, a huſband, or.a ſriend. But if, either 
from caprice, en ting defire of revenge, the women. of any family re- 
1 


- { want of ſkill in avenging their friends and relations, they warn them of the ven · 


+ 2 may af tx to ſuch ſevere proof, the great vbj. & of education and diſcipline 
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+. tortures. © Among ſome tribes they broil and eat them, Some of the captives 


nations exerciſe themſelves in feats of activity aud force, thoſe 


order to try who firſt diſcovers ſuch impatience” as to 
admitted into the claſs of warriors, nor is a warrior. promoted to the dignity ot 


he conſtancy of many of the captives is overcome by the agenies. of torture. 


in order to attempt the propoſed diſcovery, by exactly follows 
ing the courſe which Columbus ſeemed to have pointed out. 
John, on this occaſion, forgetting the ſentiments becoming a 
monarch, meanly adopted their perfidious counſel. The ſhip 
accordingly was diſpatched, but ſoon returned without effecting 


any thing. Columbus, having diſcovered. this diſhonourabie 


tranſaction, with that indignation which is natural to an inge- 
- nuous mind, left Portugal and went to Spain, a. 1484. Here 
he addreſſed himſelf to Ferdinand and Ifabella, who at that 
time governed the united kingdoms. of Caſtile and Arragon, 
But they ſubmitted the matter to unſkilful judges, who treated 
Columbus with contempt... He therefore. {cnt his brother Bar- 
VVVVCVCCCCCCCCCC © © dindontey, 


| ill maſter of his own conduct, and his engagement in the ſervice is perſe&ly 
Foluntary. They never take the field in numerous bodies, but in ſcattered 
parties. They place no glory in attacking their enemies with open force. 


tinguiſhed ſucceſs .is a diſgrace to a leader, if purchaſed with any conſiderable 
loſs of his followers, To fall in battle, inſtead of being reckoned an honourable 
death, is a misfortune which ſubjects the memory of a warrior to the imputation 


not from want of courage, 
/ Every individual.” It is a conftant practice among the Indians of America, to 
. ſcalp the enemies they have flain, that is, to tear the kins off their ſculls and 

es, which they carry home as trophies of their victory. They are particular- 
« Iy ſolicitous to ſeize priſoners. Theſe they ufually put to death with exquiſite 


are reſerved to replace the members which the community has loſt; and = a- 
1 dopted into the families of thoſe whoſe. friends have been flain. They aſſume 
the name and rank of the deceaſed, and are treated theaceforward with all the 


ſuſe to accept the priſener who is offered to them, his doom is fixed. No 
wer can then ſave him trom torture and death. The fortitude with which the 
ptives bear tHeſe tortures exceeds belief. Amidſt ſufferings apparently too 
great ſor human nature to ſuſfain, they chaut their death-long with. a firm 
voice, they boaſt of their own exploits, they inſult their tormentors for their 


{*& 
4 
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4 e which awaits them, on account of their death, and excite their ferocity 
| ; y the molt provoking reproaches and threats. They appear to be not only in- 
| ble of pain, but to court it. As the conſtancy of every American war- 


the New. World, is to form the mind to ſuſtain ii. As. the youth of other 
America vie 
with one another in exhibitions of their patience under ſufferings. -'A. boy and 
girl will bind their arms together, and 11555 a N coal between them, in 
zake it off, No youth is 


captain or chief, till he has given fullicient prools of his capacity- to. ſuffer the 
molt excruciating pain without ſhrinking, This faculty, however, for which 
the Americans have been ſo juſtly celebrated, is not an univerial attainmrent- 
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tholomew to lay his ſcheme before Henry VII. of England; 
but Bartholomew on his voyage fell into the hands of pirates, 
who, having ſtripped him of every thing, detained him a pri- 
ſoner for ſeveral years. At length he made his eſcape, and 
arrived in London, but in ſuch extreme indigenee, that he was 
obliged to employ himſelf for a eonſiderable time, in drawing 
and ſelling maps, in order — up as much money as would 
purchaſe a decent dreſs, in ch he might venture to appear 
at court. He then laid the propoſals of his brother before the 
king, who, notwithſtanding his exceſſive caution and parſimony, 
received them with more approbation than any monarch, to 
whom they had hitherto been preſentdNſeee. 


Their weakneſs and lamentations complete the triumph of their enemies, and 
refle& diſgrace upon their ny. ain eee CITING. ee en, 
The captives who are preſerved renounce their native country, and attach 
themſelves to the people by whom they are adopted ſo entirely, as often 
join them in their expeditions againſt their own countrymen, As the contends 
ing ſtates aim at nothing leſs than the extermination of each other, no exchange 
of priſoners can take place between them. When any one becomes a priſoner, 
his country and friends confider him as dead; (fo anciently among the ang, 
tum deceſſifſe videtur cum captus eff, Digeſt. xlix. 15. 18.). He has 8 inde- 
lible diſgrace, by ſuffering himſelf to be ſurpriſed, or to be taken by an _ | 
and were he to return home after ſuch a ſtain on his hdnour, his. neareſt rela- 
tions would not receive, or even acknowledge that they knew him: Among 5 
ſome tribes he would even be put to death. Thus the unfortunate captive, ag 
outcaſt from; his own country, feels the lefs reluctance in making à tranſition; / 
which to us appears ſo unnatural. —The alienation and enmity prevalent amon 
the Indian tribes, from their perpetual hoſtilities, prevented them from unitiig 
in any common ſcheme of defence againſt their European invaders; and while 
each tribe fought ſeparately, all were ſubdued, Ss 3 
Although among moſt. of the Jndian tribes, the preateſt freedom prevailed, 
and perſonal qualities only were reſpected, yet in ſome places the power of f 
certain families was eſtabliſhed. Thus, in Florida, the authority of the Sachems' 8 
wweigues, or chiefs, was not only permanent, but hereditary. They were diſtin- 
guiſhed by peculiar ornaments, they enjoyed prerogatives of various kinds, an 
were nog by their ſubje&s with that reverence which people accuſtomed te 
ſubjeQion pay to a maſter. The ame was the caſe in Hiſpaniola, Cuba, 3 


the larger iſlands, where the caciques, in order to preſerve or augment che 7 1335 


neration of the people, Rad the addreſs to call in the aid of fuperitition to up? 
hold their authority. They delivered their mandates as the oracles of Heaven, ant 
pretended to poflelt the power of regulating the ſeaſons, and of difpenfingarain 
or ſunſhine according as their ſubje&s ſtood in need of them. Among the Nat- 

cher on the banks of the Miſiflippi, ſome families were reputed noble, and enjoy+- -- 


ed hereditary dignity, The body of the people was conſidered as vile, and form- 


ed only for ubjeRion. Thie former were called Repei, the Yatter the Suat. 8 
err. The great chief, in whont the ſupfetye” autflarity was veſted, 1s _ & 
to de u being of a ſuperior vature; the brother of the fun, the {&e"objet of their 
W 2, 172 him with religious vencration;” and hondur him 8 
che repreſentative Wich | 7700 
implicit obedience.” The lives of his fubſects are ſo abſolurely at his Uſpoſal,” 
tat if anyone has incurred his Uiſpleaſure, he comes 9 n of 
and offery him his head. Nor does ö frehÞ ute; dis Prin- th 
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their deity. His Will is a law, to Which all ſubmiit Witx 
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Meanwhile Columbus after bearing much raillery FRY 
For eight years, at x iy court of Spain, had at laſt, by means 
of PEREZ a monk, and two other churchmen, QuinTaniLLa 
and SANTANGEL, prevailed on Queen IS A, from 
a motive of religion, to favour his interpriſe. As her finances 
wwere-then in a very low ſtate, after the reduction of Granada, 
| ſhe even offered to pledge her jewels in order to. raiſe money 
o defray the expences of the expedition. But Santangel, o- 
. — at her conſent, engaged to advance the ſum that was 
Three veſſels were equipped, of no great ſize, ha- 

ving on board only ninety men, moſtly ſailors, befides a few 
OT AST ROE TR AE OREay: Gor 


| officers, his wives, with many domeſtics of inferic 
rank, are ſacrificed at his tomb, that Os ho ES Is the hes world 
the ſame perſons who ſerved him in is; and ſuch is the reyerence in whi 
"be is baide: tips theſe widtione. welcume death with exnltation, deeming it a re- 


compence of 8 mm, 
eee 


In %% ̃ ̃ ̃ ͤ „ ]⁰˙ꝛꝛĩ teibew, whe 
firſt diſcovered, were altogether naked. Same had a flight covering, ſuch as 
2225 * But * naked, they were not unadorned. 12 dreſ. 


indians i in the northern of America are al of px mo . — 
L about their necks, . 


e „e new-model their per- 
2 the Americans to pleaſe or to ap- 


Laan to give an air of dignity and terror to their af) 
8 I I por eee eee Phe digen 


rank and eſtimation between the two Ns was ſo great as extinguiſhed, in 
me meaſure, their ſolicitude to a „ amiable. The man deemed 
it beneath bim to adorn. his perſon for the ſake of one on whom be was accul- 
to look down as a. ſlave, It was when. the warrior had a view to enter 
council of his nation, or take the field againſt i its enemies, that he aſſumed 

1s choiceſt, ornaments, and decked his perſon Wh the niceſt care, The deco. 
women were tew and ſimple ; whatever was pret ions or ſplendid 

was reſerved for the men. In ſeveral tribes the women were obliged to ſpcnd 
8 onſiderable part of their time every day in adorning and painting their buſ- 
WWW 
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iſe ſand pounds Sterling. The largeſt veſſel was commanded. by  . 
— Columbus himſelf, and the two ſmalleſt by two brothers, of 
LA the name of Fan. og ode ops 
om Columbus {et fail from PaLos, a ſmall ſea-port town of An- 
5 dalufia, 3d Augult 1492, and after ſurmounting many difficul- 
da, ties, on the thirty-third day he diſcovered. one of the 
0 At the end of about nine months, he returned to Spain with _ 
mak uantity of gold, and ſome of the natives, to the 
ha- 5 2 
ew pointed - 
Ou - « ' 
and wy . voyage, | 
a race of men ſo as to deſpiſe, ar ſo cold as to them, the wo- 
185 men bao. Meh and flovenly, and the hg, rr fea and. ſhew, 
oy which has been deemed their favourite paſſion, was chiefly to the = DT 
18 ther ſex. To deck his perſon was the diſtinQion of a warrior, as well as one 
_ oa ag ſerious occupations.” Dr Rebertfon's Hiſtory of America, cui. ii. 9. 244. 
Tl Mongo ip Pip rep oband i Loo ; 
| ou oreſts in game, ſojourn in 
* AR. little labour, and abandon without any concern, Even revered 
ells, which are more improved, and whoſe. refidence was become | fixed, 
their bad nothing but wretched huts, ſometimes of an » ſometimes. of a circu> | 
itted kr form, intended merely for ſhelter, with no view to elegance, and little at» 1 
ey 2. to conveniency. The doors were ſo low, that it was neceffary to bend 
with reep on the hands and feet, in order to enter them. were with- 
on indows, and had a large hole in the middle of the roof, to convey out the 
e pe · ſmoke. Some of their houſes were ſo large as to contain accommodation for four- 
ſture ſcore or a hundred perſons; where different families dwelt under the ſame roof, 
lours and often around a common fire, without ſeparate apartments, or any kind of 
that ſcreen or partition between the ſpaces which they reſpectively occupied. 
at bf The common method among the Americans of drefling their vi Anale, was by 
The roaſting them on the fire; Ks among ſeveral tribes this is the only ſpecies of 
with 2 et known, Some ol the ſouthern tribes had diſcovered the art of form- 
iked, ing veſſels of earthen ware, and baking them in the ſun, ſo that they could en- 
1 the fire. ' In North America they hollowed a piece of hard wood into the 
f in- of a kettle, and filling it with water, brought it to boil by throwiag red- 
per- hot ſtones into it. The people in the iſland of Otaheite, ſome time ago diſcover- 
0 ap» ed in the South-Sea, who far excelled moſt of the Americans in their inventions, 6 
Their had no veſſel that could bear the fire, and bad no more idea that water could be 
"ace made hot, than that it could be made folid, „„ | 
L in The. arms of the Americans were clubs made of ſome heavy wood, ſtakes = | 
ed hardened in the' fire, lances having their heads armed with flint, ur the _ 
end, bones of ſome animal; and, to annoy at a_ diſtance, the bow and arrow, is 
enter teroug. The ling is uſed only by s 
amed genuity of the ſavages of 
deco- their canoes.” An Rf _— 
-ndid | the fins 'of EET: on | =_ 
ſpcad | that ſtormy ocean, on which, the barrengeſs. of bis. country. com- 7 5 9 
- buſ- Gents to depend for the chief part of his ſublittence.. The people of = 
nong 
a 


Fa venture upon their rivers and lakes, in boats made of the bark 
0! trees, and fo light unt ue men can carry them wherever ſhallows or car 
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voyage, 8. ber 1493; and, after various delays, on a thi 
We which he Efcorored the continent of Sou N 

the mouth of the Oronooko. On his arrival at St Domingo, his 
prudence and temper were put to the ſevereſt trial, by the muti- 
nous behaviour of the colony which he had ſettled there. His ene: 

mies at cpurt miſrepreſented bis conduct. Their artifice and malice 
prevailed. A governor was ſent to ſucceed him, who was not 
aſnhamed to put him in irons, and ſent him like'acriminal to Spain. 

The mjuſtice of this act was univerſally condemned. He was 

honourably acquitted ; but would never part with his chains; 

and when he died, he ordered them to be buried with him. 

Te undertook a fourth voyage, 1502, in which he diſcovered 

BST 1 55 | 5 the 


taracts obſtru@ the navigation. In theſe frail veſſels they undertake and accom» 
pliſhi long vo 1 The inhabitants of the iſles and ſouthern continent form 
their canoes by hollowing the trunk of a large tree, with infinite labour, and 
though in appearance extremely awkward and unwieldy, they paddle and ſleer 
them with fiich dexterity, that Europeans well acquainted with all the improve · 
ments in the ſcience of 2 have been aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of their 
motion, and the quickneſs of their evolutions. Their firogues, or War. boats, are 
ſo large #s to forty or fifty men ; their canoes MM in fiſhing and in 
mort voyages are leſs capacious, RT Tc 
he religious notions of the native Americans are not ſufficiently aſcertain- 
ed. Several tribes have been diſcovered which have ho idea whatever of 2 
Supreme” Being, "and of courſe” no rites of religious Worſhip. But moſt of 
them have ſome confuſed notions of a deity, whom, however, they commonly 
Aread as" the author of evil, aud worſhip chiefly that he may avert calamities. 
Falſe conceprions of the Deity have given riſe to divination, the obſervation of 
omens, faith in dreams, attention to the chirping of birds and the cries of ani- 
mals, Ke. Among many nations the ſun ' was the chicf object of religious 
Worſhip.— The belief of the immortality of the ſoul is almoſt univerſal among 
the Americans, Who all hope for a ſuture and more happy ftate, where they 
mall be for ever exempt from the cala mities which imbitter human life io its 
preſent condition. This they figure as a delightful country, bleſſed with 7% 
petual ſpring, whoſe foreſts abound with game, whoſe rivers ſwarm with fiſh, 
where famine is never felt, and uniaterrupted plenty ſhall be enjoyed without 
labour or toil, As they imagine that the dead begin their career anew in the 
world whither they are gone, that they may not enter upon it defenceleſs, and 
unprovided, they bury with them their bow, their arrows, and other wea- 
pens uſed in hybting or war; they depoſit in their tombs, the Nins or Ruffs of 
which they make garments, Indian corn, manioc, veniſon, &c. In ſome pla- 
ces, upon the death of a cazique or chief, bis principal favourites are interred 
together with kim. FFFCCCCCCC. 
he ſavages of America, as in every other part of the globe, are paſſionately 
fond'of dancing, which, indeed, mingles in every occurrence of public and private 
lite ; alſo ot gaming, and of intoxicating liquors; ſo that what Tacitus ſays of the 
ancient Germans (Fee p. 564.) is Reidy applicable to the Americans; and 
Dr Robertſbn, in his deſcription af them, uſes nearly the ſame expreſſions, 
v. fi. . 150. Moſt of the tribes in the ſou:hern parts of America had diſco- 
vered a method of extraQting au intoxicatipg liquor ſrom maize or che maniac 
root, hy means of fermentation, The people of the ile; of North America, 
and of California,” who were ignorant of this art, vſed, in place ot e 
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the Ithmus of Darien. | Being forced on Jamaica by à ſtorm, 
and. in want of proviſions, he procured ſupplies from the ſa- 
vages, by the terror of an eclipſe of the moon, which he knew 


was to happen at that time. When Columbus returned to 
Spain, his protectreſs Iſabella was dead. Ferdinand gave him, 


fair words, but nothing elſe. This truly great man died in 


1506, weighed down by grief and infirmities. After his death, 
the Indians were no longer treated with gentleneſs, but were 
almoſt entirely exterminated from St Domingo and Cuba by 
the moſt horrid harbarity. | A l 5 th 4 #4 jo 21 Ta 2 is 0 GR 25 5 
The fame of Columbus rouſed the emulation of many ad- 
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(ils, the fumes of which aſcending to TI's fele all the tranſports 


and frenzy of intoxication.——ln muſt of the American tribes, women are 


not permitted to partake of thein teſtivals, Their province is to prepare the 
quor, to ſerve it about to the gueſts, and to take care of their huſbands aud 
ends when their reaſon is overpowered, Since the Indians in North As! 
meriea have been ſupplied by the Europeans with ſpirituous liquors, che women 
indulge in drinking them as immoderately as the men. 
Among the ſavage tribes of America, almoſt univerſally, the horrid euſtom 
prevails, of putting to death the aged and incurable; . which. is not regarded! as 
but as an act of mercy. The ſame hardſhips and Viliculty 
of procuring ſubliſtence, which deters ſavages, in ſome: caſes; from; rearing 
el offepring, prompt them to deſtroy their aged parents and friends. An 
American broken with years and infirmitics, conſcious that he can no longer 
depend on thoſe arbund him, places himſelf contentedly in his grave, and it is 
by ine hands of his children or neareſt relations, that the thong . | 
the blow inflicted, which releaſes him for ever from the ſorrows of life: 
Thus the character of an American ſavage exhibits human nature in a very: © 
unfavonrable lig t, blended, however, with ſeveral. virtues, e 
ſullen, ungrate ful, revengeful, cunning, cruel ; but independent, fearleſa of dai 
ger, patient under ſolfering, and ſtrongly attached to his tribe. 
Different opinions are entertained about the manner in which America was 
firſt peopled. Some have ſuppoſed, that it was originally united to the ancient 
tinent, and di: joined from it by the ſhock of an earthquake, or the irruption 
{ deluge. Others have imagined, that ſome veſſel, being forced from its 
courſe by the violence of a weſterly wind, might be driveti by accident towards 
the American coaſt, and have given a beginning to population in that "defolate 
continent. But theſe are mere ſuppoſitions, and not ſupported hy evidence. 
The ignorance of che Americans, when firſt diftovered, concerning the neceſ- 
ſary arts of liſe, and their, total want of the domeſtic animals, prove.that th, 7 
were not deſcended from any people in the ancient continent which had made 
conſiderable. progreſs in civilization. As it has been eſtabliſhed” beyobd a 
doubt, by the. diſcoveries of Captain Cook in his laſt voyage, that, in about | 
bos north latitude, the continents of Aſia and America are ſeparated by a 
ſtrait ovly eighteen miles wide, and the inhabitants on each cbntinent ace 
Imilar, and frequently and repaſs in canoes from one tontipent tc 
the other; it ſeems. probable, that the progenitors of all the American na- 
tions, {rom Cape Horn to the ſouthern limits of Labrador, from the ſimilari- 
25 their aſpect, colour, &c. migrated from the north-eaſt parts of Aſla. ou 
lince the Eſquimaux Indians are manifeſtly a ſeparate ſpecies of men, diſtin 
from. all the nations of the American continent, in language, * 
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* r asdifcovered | 
by SEBASTIAN CABOT, a native of Briſtol. 8 . = 
* The inhabitants of America, when firſt: — Meu the | _ = 
Europeans, were all in the moſt-ſavage ſtate, except thoſe of AN 
the 7 and Peru, — . 5 


of the domeſtic animals of Europe. | - Haile) ole NIE | bw : 
NORTH AMERICA is divided into three parts; Brit .. 
merica, 1 ee, or Ben e OY”. \ > 
niſh America, Wen 1 i : LE WH F 1 Gy 
" BRITISH NORTH Ak Ley oe | 


I. NEW BRT At, e e and 
60 and 100 deg, W. lon. 1600 miles long, an 23 
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ich The north of it is galled Labrador, and the-ſouth EI 

The country to the north of Hudſon 8 Sttaits is hid A 

w/w Ca gay depo, We 2 

vided into north and ſouth; where moſt of lin ſettle- 

ments are; Port 5 on, 'C T4 h-hill New ern go nd Albany. ; 

_ at the 5 EA of | bay, Clarke, 5 OS 1 CONSE 

ſome others. | 2 TA | 

"The knowledge of theſe northern parts owin 16 the at- | 5 


tempts made to diſcover a 8 pin to © 
different adventurers have given their names t the 25 8 | 
which they diſcovered 3 as, Hudſon's Bay, Davis Straits, 5 
The animals in this country are all covered wich a doſe, 
ſoft, warm, fur z and in winter, which here laſts nine months, 
we b one a white colour; which i is the alle with 
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Pp animals carried thither from Europe. 

and 2. CANADA, or the province of 'Quetice, "IM tnites/1o1 

s it and 200 broad; between 45 and 52 deg. N. lat. and 61 an | 
” 81 deg.'W. lon. The chief rank are, uc, 9 

5 from the ſea; and Movrngät, 170 müles above Quebec“ Aa- 
— — iu benen ther. is "Trois Here of ths Three 38 
= Tn this country 7 produced” the Belves; 2 200 for | 

vas animal, of the amphibious kind, about four feet in 1 

44 weighing my 3 N Which builds its own -1 
and | . 5 Mock | 4 x OED N K * WS. wats + + Sant = 

r to 'v : 
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and provides food to ſerve itſelf during the winter, always in 
proportion to the ſeverity of ijit. 
3. NOVA SCOTIA, 350 miles long, and 250 broad; be- 
tween 43 and 49 deg. N. lat. and 60 and 67 deg. W. lon, 
The chief town is HALIFAX, on Chebucto Bay; AxNApo- 
11e, on Fundy Bay. This province was granted by James I. 
to his ſecretary Sir William Alexander, who gave it its preſent 
1 It was afterwards, for a long time, ſubject to the 
6 rench, who called it Acadia. 3623 Jucal oats rind 1 123-1: 


+ INDEPENDENT: NORTH AMERICA (or The United 
States, ) comprehends, ' STO Bord 204M 73 dal Aar 
1. NEW ENGLAND, 55 miles long, and 200 broad; 
between 41 and 49 deg, N. lat. and 67 and 34 W. lon.; di- 
vided into four provinces, MASSACHUSET's Bar: Chief towns, 
508 Hort, Marblehead, Cape Anne, 
| Plymouth, Dortniousb, Cambridge: New Hanes; 
"Portſmouth: —— 5 on ler An, Sc. Newport :.—— and 
*\Connecricur: New Lande, Hertford. The chief cape is Cope 
Cod, the chief river is ConneBieur, There is à tract of coun- 
N the weſt of this Tiver, and north *of Maffachuſets, 
called VERMONT, which is a feparate government in the 
United States. Its chief town is BNNUHn.!e Tow. 
Woo Do ²⁵ͤ d ²⅛˙ꝛiXQ OY $4 BY, i Bd HELD ACN] 
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-.. ** The ingenuity of the beavers. in building their cabins, zud in providing 
.- themſelves bliebe. is truly wonderful. When they are about Ly chooſe 2 
- «habitation, they aſſemble in companies, ſometimes of two or three hundred, 

,and after matyre deliberation, fix.on a place where plenty of proviſions, and all 
-  neceffaries, art to be found. Their — are always fituatg in the water, and 
- when they can find neither lake yor pond convenient, they ſupply the deſect 
| NN current of ſome brook or ſmall river. For this purpoſe they ſe 

ect a number of trees, carefully taking thoſe above the place where they in- 
tend to build, that they may 'fwim down with the current, and placing them- 
feldes by threes or ſours round each tree, ſoon fell them. By a continuation of 
the ſame labour, rhey cut the tree: into proper lengths, and rolling them into 
- the Water, navigate them to the place where they are to be uſed. After this 
they conſtruct a dam -with as much folidity and regularity as the moſt ęrperi- 
-| ented workmen could de. The formatign-of their cabins is no leſs remarkable 
Theſe eabins are built either op piles in the middle of the pond they have form- 
ed, on the bank of a river, or at the extremity of ſome point of land project 

1 5 105 a lake. The figure of them is round or oval. Two-thirds of each of 
them riſes above the water, arid this part is large enough” to contain eight or 
ten 3 are contiguous to each other, fo as to allow an caly 
communication. Each beayer has his place aſſigned him, the floor of which he 
«is curiouſly ſtrews with leaves, rendering it clein and comfortable, The winter 
ne ver ſurpriſes theſe animals before their buſineſs is completed; for their houſes 
bre y finiſhed by the laſt of September, and their ſtock of proviſions 
fei in, which conſiſts of ſmall pieces of woed, diſpoſed in ſuch manner as to 
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chic peopled by the Nonconformiſts, 


q who fled from the oppreſſive government of Charles I. 


in New England was 
3 2. NEW TORK, 
n. 40 and 46 deg. N. 
0 ſome time in the 


I wv Holland. It wa 


50 miles long, and 300 broad; between 

— and 72 and 76 deg. W. lon. It was 
poſſeſſion of hs Dutch, who called 'it 
was ceded to England at the peace of Breda, 


nt 1667, and got its preſent name from the then Duke of Tork. 
he This province RIS the iſland of New York, 12 miles long 


0 and 3 broad ſand, about 14e mites long and 13 
l and Stoten e. . 
ed The principal towns are, NEW YORK, 40® 4e N. lat. 


and 74 deg. W. lon.; and about 150 miles above it, on Hud-' 


. ſon's river, ALBANY ; north from which is SAAAToGA +, 0 
MY At the northern extremity of Lake George, which Ny 
"4 nicates with Lake Chimplain, "ſtood the Fort Ticonderoga.”* 
5 The chief cape is Sandy Hook, near New York, at the en- n 
aj trance of Rariton river. , 
nd 3. NEW JERSEY, 160 miles long, and 60 Watt Ne | 
ohe Hudſon's g river ys the Deen It was n by Charles II. 

1 * The Sound, TY Lab; Widmen ths; ain lend, 170 P 

* to twenty «five ; x pits Lo 5 weſt end of 25 about he rom hve | 
the WY wird of New-York che celebrated ſtrait, called - Hell 

. ew-Yor city, is ra Tate, remark- 


able for. its whirlpools, which make a tremendous roaringat certain times of the 
tide; occaſioned by the narrowneſs and crookedneſs of the and a bed 


oo es whe 


wg |: 20 riſes to length 


ne rey ſh tates, we 


80 f 
ſes of 145 5 * 65 


| Wer 7 this T 
nb bee" Fs ny 
treaty 


New * 0 


Ootarip and e Jt length is about 250 miles, 
ne ſmooth to AN 25 


of rocks. Which extend quite acroſs it. A ſxcilful pilot however may with 
ſaſety conduct a ſaip of an burden through this ſtrait with the tide, or at ſtill 
water with a fair wind, —York bay, Which is nine 

ſpreads to the ſouthward before Ma. city of New-York. It is formed by che 
coufluence of the Eaſt and Hudſon's rivers, and emboſoms ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
of which Gowrrnor's" iued is the: principal. It communicates with the ocean 
arrows, 2 Staten and Long iſlande, which are ſcarcely 

The. pa R _ Vork —— Sandy: Hook is ſafe, an 
he 


miles long and four broad, 


common navigation is between the caſt ind 


ks, in about 22 vente Water. There is a. light-houſe at es he Hook” 5 


$SON's river is one of the fineſt and rĩvers 
ile in the mquaiainous , count aden hetween the lakes. 
e bed of this river, 


ary aſtoniſhing diſtance, through a hilly, rocky. | 


En through rials bf ſome of qo higheſt mountains in the - 

te, erer to haye beg, y, proved by ſome, mighty convulſiun ; 
be tide fows 

how Were York, It is 2 25 or Doops of $0 töns to Albany, and to HUD- 


es above Gong which is. 160 miles 


e origin, 130 miles from New- Vork) for veſ- © 
ex. abave New. York. the water becomes freſh.— - A 


la the intetior part of the country. there is 3 lake called Satr LAKE, becauſe... 
15. 0 impregnated with. Falin < 2 from which the Tndiavs' me their” 
jes into Se NHC 1 5 75 which. tuus into Lake Ontaris.” 
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to te Bene York, who fol. it to Lord Berk- 
ley and Sir George Carteret; the .lattex of whom having lands 
in the iſland of erſey in Europe, gave 8 that name. 
Chief towns, Hurlington, Perth-Amboy,.. Trenton, and Prince- 
toon, where there is a college, which was erected 1746. 
N Fan 09 miles long, and 240 broad}; 
between. 33. and 46: fag „lat. and 74 and 81 deg. W. _ 
m 


It has its name from Penn, a Quaker, who. firſt ſettled 
a colony in it in the reign of. Charles .. and inſtituted the 
- wiſeſt laws for its regulation, a. 1682. He founded the city 

PHILADELPHIA: on the Delaware, 100 miles from the ſea, 
which is now the fineſt city in America. It has the Schuyl- 
kill on the ſouth, Which is ao 2 navigable river. Canals run 
along all the ſtreets, which communicate with. both rivers. O- 
| _ places of note are, Germantown, Chefter, Onferd, Radnor, 


1 | MARYLAN D, about 140 miles long, and 130 broad; 
between 75; and 80 deg. W. lon. and 35 and 40 . 

It is divided into two parts by the Cheſapeak Bay, which 
runs up the country 300 miles, about eighteen miles | d for 
- a conſiderable way, and ſeven where narroweſt. At the bottom 
of it are Cape Charles on the north, and Cape: Heary on the 
ſouth, near the mouth of James River. 
I his country was reckoned part of Virginia till 1632, when 
it was granted by Charles I. to Lord Baltimore, a Roman Ca- 
tholic, of the doe of Ireland. It was named Ma my 
in honour of Henrietta Mary, Charles's 9 Its 
bs Annapilis. _ 

eee 750 miles long, g, and 240 broad we 
36 40 lat. and A 8 ſepara 
v3 . Maryland by the river of inn ty Patomack. This 
country was ry ſettled by Sir. Walter-Raleighy wo called it 


Virginin in honour of Queen Eliſabeth; x wha name was for- 


merly applied to the whole coaſt of North America. Its prin- 
cipal article of commerce is tobacco. The places. ofly 

WaL1taMsBURG, JaMEs Town, and York Fown,'% 
Cornwallis and his army ſurrendered to the united 


France and America, commanded General Waſhington, 1 2 


October 1781, On the ſouth bank of the PaTomack river, 
ALEXANDRIA 3 nine miles below which is MounT VERNON, 
the ſeat of General Waſhington, on the ſame river; where it 
is two miles wide, and about 280 miles from the ſea. 

T There is a fertile tract of country welt. from Virginia, lately 
| kettled, called * — a river . runs * 
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K the Obio extending 250 miles in length, and 200 in breadth, 
ds from 362 30“ to 399 30“ N. lat. The chief ane ee 
e. 
= 


ton and. Leeſtotun. 
7 NORTH H CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, . = 
GEORGIA, Joo miles long, and 380 broad; between 30 and 


45 deg. N. lat. and 76 and 91 deg. W. lon. There is no town m 
n. 47 conſequence in North Carolina. - CHARLESTOWN is the 
ed capital of South Carolina; and Savanna of Georgia. The 
he ſtaple commodities are, rice indigo, and the produce of the 
ty pine, pitch, tar, and turpentine, f 
ea, There is a very large tract of country, called the WESTERN. 
I- TERRITORY, extending from the river OHIO, north-weſt, 
un along the MiM6ppi, all the way to the Laxx or Tas Woops, 
0. where the Americans have been for ſome. years eftabli 8 
or, ſettlements, which, from the richneſs of the ſoil, and the ma- 


ay natural advantages it contains, promiſes, in time to become 

tate. Here are found, in various places, coal-mines,. 
f inerhauſtible quarries of free RE 
ee en WET Pe 7 | 


SPANISH NORTH AMERICA v4 
1; EAST and WEST FLORIDA, 5 ond e 
broad ; between 25 e and 81 and "ITE , 


W, lon. The capital of former is. &. 
latter, Penſacola. 5 


2. LO STANA, an immenſe country; lick ; 
the Miſh the limits.of which are undetermined, The on- 
ly place note ie the ſmall town Neu Ovleans, near che 
mouth of the Miſſiſi 

3. NEW MEXICO. arid CALIFORNIA, 2000 miles long | 
and 1600 broad z between 23 and 43 deg. N. lat. and 94 and 
126 deg. W. Ion. The capital of the former is SaN rA FE, 
. The country north of this is quite | 


own. R 
4: OLD MEXICO · or x sb Ahe, 2000 miles long, and 
600 in it greateſt breadth ö — 57 55 


1% 


* n e r F ph aw Ra 
. > 4 498k, and Cree of the Narives of Manico e. 


ke people of Mexico and 22 — eee IN 
| fiderable progreſs pared. to the rude tribes.of America, but 
were ſtill vaſtly i ee — 5 the poliſhed nations of the ancient continent They 
were both totally —— with the uſeful. metals, An had tamed ſer- 
of the inferior animals. The Mexicans only reared. dicks, turkeys, a ſpecies 
of (wall dogs, and rabbits, 8 robuſt 


— 


83 and 110 deg. W. Jon.” VIS MEXICO, "Fitnate in the 


centre of a lakeꝭ carries on a trade with Europe, by La Vera 


"Woe and with the Eaſt Indies and South America, by Acs- 
vor co. The principal commodities are, the © or cacao 


7 : =o Deer * mW en, _ Manny ones. 5 
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\ . JJVVVTV ein rao eee 
; |; country, of a form which bears ſome reſemblance to a deer, and ſome to 2 
camel; of a fize ſomewhat larger than a ſheep, Its, wool furniſhed them with 
clothing, and its fleſh ſeryed them for food. It was even employed as a beaſt 
* den, and carried « moderate load with much patience and docility. 

t of Mexico was an clective monarchy. Montezuma was 
al 70 the ninth who had ſwayed the ſceptre. The rights of private pro- 
perty were aſcertained, and a dive hr hero eftabliſhed fimilar to what pre- 


vailed id the.feudal ſtates of the old world. The choice of the monarch ſeems 
tu have been veſted in the whole body of the hobility, but was aſter- 


wards committed to ſix eleQtors, who geuerally chuſe ſome relation of the for- 

mer ſovereign.” The authority of the monarch, although limited, was exten- 

five. His palace was and his court fplendid. His fo jects ap · 

. eee ep eee eee their 

4 | from the ground before him, 8 10 4 H . 
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the — ar 3 — une time of peace, and his armies 

in time of, war, Thoſe = had , bad. pe: property were bound to the perform- 

Ng | , the Mexicats made uſe of: cacacs. 

h Tas diary commodities of ſmall price ; be- 


cane choenlare,Iihiah is made.of theſe uti, was the favourite drink of perſons 


of all ranks. 


5 Mexicans had made conſiderable 7 is-the e e of 


liesey. Their cepuments of — — ay having been no len 

curions. But no ſpecimens. 1 anſwer to theſe deſcriptions. The moſt 
wonderful imventtenm of the Mexicans was their preferviog the memory of paſt 
„ events, andcotiveying 2 of tranfactione from a'diſtaiice, by painting 
— ambaffadors 
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| fiderable- progreſs in refinement; but in other reſpects they diſfered little 
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NANDO TORTEZ,. who Was ſent on 1 by Fe- _ 
laſquez, governor: of Cuba, 1519. Cortez landed with n_ | 1 


600 men, 18 horſes, and a few field- piece... 
The appearance of the Spaniards ſpread univerſal ja es 
ton. Their ſhips, their horſes, their iron-armour, and above 
all, their artillery, made the natives imagine them ſomething 
more than human. Cortez * got en. into the ca- 
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tes n0 work wa hae 2 — rite; perforttied 51 err pL i 
275 to feſtivity and paſt ime.— The Mexicans are ſaid to have a great num» 
ber of cities. There was among them a ſeparatiom of profeſſions, and particular 
„ os ere that of the maſon, the whos, 


Oberg rere redveed to the-loweſt — of den, that of domeſtic Aur 
poop ana rarer beorep 
as ireemen,. were treat ir ords as of an inferior ſpecics. 
Ihe nobles, poſſeſſed of —_— op vac 5 — into various 
ts. each. of which partiener titles ol - henour belonged, / Some of . theſe titles, 
like: their lands, defeended from fether to ſon ig perpetual ſucceſſion. ': Others | 
were annexed to partivlar offices; :ox-confereed dufing fs by the Fee Ms 

— perſonal diſtinction. 

From theſe particulars, one ſhould imagine a 


from the i udeſt tribes of their neighbours. Like them, they were inceſſantly 
engaged in war, and [ſeem to have; been prompted to. hoſtility ſame , 
motives. They fought to gratify- their vengeance, by ſhedding che blood of 
their- enemies. In batile, they were chiefly intent on taking priſoners, and it 
was by the number of theſe that they r the glory of victory, © No cap- 
e were: ſacrificed without mercy, and 
their fleſh devoured with the barbarow joy, as among the Scecel.fa : 
On ſome occaſions it roſe to even wilder exceſſes, 8 
covered themſelves with the ſxins of the aalen victims, and 
the ſtreets, boaſting of their own yalour, and exulting over their enemies.” 
This ve of character prevailed 8 A the nations of New. Spain. 
Their ſuneral rites were equally bloody. On h of any diſtinguiſhed 
perſonage, eſpecially of the Emperor, 2 — of his attendants were 
{elected to attend him to the other world, and thoſe unfortunate victims were 
put to death without merey, and buried in the ſame tomb. 
religious notions ſeryed to increaſe their cruelty.” Their divinities were 
with terror, and delighted in vengeance. They were exhibited. + $000 people | 
under .deteſtatJo. forms, which created horror. The figures of ſerpents,- of 
. — and other deſtructive animals, decorated their temples. Feur s the - 
y prin 329 — d their yotaries. - mules ODS 
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him with hy ow ity upon an 1 of the. Spanich 
12 6015 he was bal we ſubjeXz <1 to 7 torture, torether with 

tas 5 1 in 4 — to for 5 from them a diſcovery of 
e e it het 1 th y had concealed. 


1 wh = . Guatimozin 


the precious metals. They obtained gold it the ions manner with the Mexi- 
cans, by 8 ſor it in the channels of rivera, or waching the earth in 
which" Particles of. it' were contaiged. But iu order to procure ſilver, they 
hollowed deep Taverns; on the banks of Tivers and ſides of mountains, and 
97 tach veing as did not Bo o ſuddenly below their reach. They 
bend cat: tho. 8 1 Tmckiog, e filver, and many of the 
made. of ſilver. Several of thef: 


h thi * nion li 
1 — faid to . eee for the neatneſs of their workmanſhip, but 


molt of, them were melred dawn. by the. ignorant and rapacious conquerors of 
Hat coun op hae 2 ors of the — pare; of the Peruvian; 


Hard mini We 

atchers, and 105 En deſtined fo for war 8 for labour. Som: 
| opper, e ch 2 degree, by an unkuo wu pro- 
Fae N on ſev i; occaſinns,. Theſe, n, were 


ths Mextcas, and fil che ether Arnericn 
ny 25 they were greatly Kae them in wariike 
Aer part of | 12 pati6ns/of America oppoſed. their inva- 
5 Jietle;condu or fucceſa. The Me- 

f their iberties with ſuch perſeveriug 
i 55 triumphed over them. Peru 
«Bru ar ud ; and the moſt . 
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| Spaniſh Mtb Americas. 7 


ill WM Guatimozin bore whatever the 1 "of his *orm 1 — ; 

th .ors could inflit, with the invincible fo gue” of an Amert n 

of warrior. His fellow ſufferer 3 Overc pe! the NMolence öf 

d. agu turned a dejertett eye is maker, Wh 

Zin . fed 
two bbs We the ery if Nez e "ho . * at "Mexico 
and of Perv, who reſided at Limp, Th e bf 815 Jan ani ro 
vinces in Nurth America, and the 1 atter thoſe 1 ie = 9 25 För each 
theſe governments having been found, tos, erte 3 7 5 e ſupe e of - 
ene man, a'third viceroyalty has. been eſkabli elerit e 


Santa FE de Bogota, the ca pital 'of New 3 0 1 i310. 0 rl w 
tends over the whole Bars of 57 TY * is e 351 v4 5 
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705 . North America. 1 \ 

ſeemed to implore 1 to reveal all that he . But 

the high-ſpirited monarch, darting on him a look of authority, 
ho rhe with ſcorn, checked his weakneſs, by aſking, Am ! 


nnn a bed ef flowers 7”. Overawed by the re- 
5 | - proach, 


; : of 
aa Aha nn who poſſeſs all 
e offices of 2 power, and conſequently hold the firſt rank, peels en- 
creaſes their natural haughtineſs of charaQer.—2. The deſcendants of Euro- 
s ſettled in America, called Creoler, who are ſaid to be enervated by luxury, 
debaſed by ſuperſtitioh.—4. The offepring either of an European and a 
ES fan er nd on facie the former called Mulattees, the 
Mise; of whom thoſe of the firſt generation arg confidered and treat. 
: 2b en but in the third rere 


5 and in the fifth, the tint of the latter is ſo en- 
effaced, that can no longer be diſtinguiſhed from Europeans, and 
entitled to all their ges. It is chiefly by this mited race, whoſe 


& 3» remarkably robuſt and hardy, that the neck: ic . 


from Aſrica, chiefly employed is Jomettic ſervice who forms p rincipal 
£7 the train bo En err TGT periors, 

to Whoſe vanity and 8 are equally ſubſer vient. Their dreſs and 
6 e hardly leſs ſplendid than that ' of their maſters, whoſe manners 


| QI aſſumed ſuch a tone of ſuperiority over the Indians, and treat them 
_ ith fack 'infolence and ſcorn, "that the between the- 9 pens hat 


- "which: is the weskneſt of other * 4 — colon 
Hor and, TL n 


n 7 
5 'of n 98 the 3 as flaves, whoſe Ge 
nee obtained a full right by ebnqueſt. They were reckon- 

en te de e an inferior ſpecies, both with hs Pro, the powers of mind and bo- 

3 2 and therefore werg treated with à degree of indiguity as well as cruelty, 
pots 'Qutail of which is ſhocking to bumanity, Theſe regulations have ſince been 
| and the Indians admitted into the rank of freemen. At the fame 
time, a « capitation/tax was impoſed on every 'mate-trom the age of eighteen to 

- fiſty, and certam̃ ſervices exacted, particularly that of working in the migcs. 

© The Indians who live in the principal 'towbs are entirely ſubject to the Spaniſh 
© laws and magiſtrates z but in their own es, they are governed by Caziques, 

- +» ſome of whom. are the deſcendants bf their ancient: chiefs, others are named by 

f the niſh viceroys. Although the tax be moderate and the Indians can only 

? out to work alternately-io diviſions, termed Mito, not exceeding the 

3 — part of the inhabitants in any diſtrict, _—_—_ oppreſſions are of- 

ten exerciſed. © Thi however is not . Io man places 2 are 

My ow treated with gentler eſs, and en but aſfluence Little 

- been made in converting them . Fog The ſame fuper- 
tion amd number of menaſtie inſſi utions: prevail in t iſh ſettlements 

of Amjevica, us in the 3 are productive ſtill more pero 

Sieus effeche. Meny of the Fre ſh citics/ ip America are now become popu- 

Ms and — 4 ee voſed to contain above 150,000 inbabitants ; 
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tes, aſhamed of a ſcene ſo 
from mag vb ornate ſome time —＋ on pxe- 


tence gf . a conſpiracy, ordered him to be kanged, together 
vous two of his 2 caziques or noblemen. 
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pled with the precigus — 2 che mines o ne angient, hemiſpheee. 
regularly entered in the ports af Non in. yalup ta fur 
ling aunually, reckoning at a medium rr 


iſcovered : which, in 30 —.— amounts fo twelve, wa ene | 
mn afiew, that dr g n a0) hoy We lym, jn.coplideration 
of the treaſure extracted from. the mines without payipg duty to the king... 
this influx of money, inſtead uf bring acypncogeguts roved very hurtful: | 
The rage of emigrating t the New, World. rained - it of inha 
vaſt accumulation of , Agricultur 


2 ear — . * Moors), 225 ee 
ons 40 vors , , 1011, to 
.cvils.. „ Eatly in OA een 3 men el 
2 her 
to contract 


cy. Her — all 
— commerce was lat. Tha, trade between d 
own dominions way n which. 7 to . on 
nere taken and plundered, nen vich). 
Even agriculture, the primary. o . induſpy in — e, Was 
neglecked, and one of cha moſt. fertile; caunties in. Kur 2 diſed what 
vas Gilliczent forthe ſupport of its own inH¹ii⁰tant,. Reheryfoni Hill 2 5 
„ pech * 


» America, ul. iii. G. bus, . 

* 2 — able to ſ her colonies with the articles which, they 
| wanted; ſo that, ugtwithſtangin free ee N how th 
_ trade, which ſtill remain — 2 the, way hor ys han 0 vin SA ber merchants 
introdueing into het colonies the wanulaRtores, of the Low:Countries, 

of Italy and France; g chair pwo/propenty-» my e time not. a egen | 

art of the commodities exported; to America was.of, Apaniſh growth r fabric. 
All tha reſt was the property af foreign merchants, though entered in, che name 
al Spaniards, Tho grenſures vi the Ne World may bo aid — gat to 
belong to Spein. 2 reached Europe it was apticipated as the price of 


I 1 e which; 5 circulation, 
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ſpread. thrtugh indlaſtey, and have ee fe and 

ut nien to. every branch of;mapuſaQure,! flo med out of . Ja king 38 with * | 
9 er hand. 

other nations, encour this quick ſale of their — 

2 wr much in ſkill and — 2 vg able to afford them at a rate 


ſio low. that: the manufaQures of Spain, which could not vie with. 3 
dia quality ot chcapneſs ——— (ih farther depreſſed. . This 
22 " commeree:draiged off the riches. of, the, patian faſter and more comp 


even the er travagant-ſebemes. of) ambitian carried un by its monarchs. 8 
oniſhec and 


niſh ahuaſt as ſoon em they: mere. i ted, that Philip HL unable to ſupply 
lite. in circulation. if edict, by . 
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| modecof carrying on the intereourſe 
lonies, | 


Gold and filrer were commodities of roo high 


Chili, with almoſt every article Nerf „er 


Jo che he merchathte of Batu Martha, 
of Granada, aud [everal'sther provitices refbrt. "The 
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1 55 South l 
SOUTH AMERICA is aivided i into the following parts, of 


N which the firſt four belong to Spain. I 
"1. TERRA FIRMA, 1400 miles long, and 700 broad; de⸗ | 


tween the equator and 12 deg. N. lat. ee er deg. W, 


lon. 


E * 
12 1408 


| ele copper money 19 value in cur een and 


the Peruvun and Met was reduced to a wretched ExPe= 

ven. which is the laſt reſource of pery in er dre ſtates.” IId. 
Theſe ies were efnerea lations eſtabliſhed about the 
mother. eountry and the co- 
In order to ſecure the monopoly at which the aimed, Spain did not 
veſt che trade with her eolonies in an excluſive company, according to the 
plac of the Dutch with their cologies, both in the Faſt and Weſt Indies; whoſe 
example: was followed by the Engliſh, the French, and the Danes, with reſpe& 
to the Eaſt-India commerce; and by the two former, in ſotne branches of their 


We mn 2 World :—2 plan which has been "thought by the beſt judges 
very unfavourable to he progreſs of indute and Population is in a new . 


Smith's Jaquiry, ii. Tyr. 


Spain n „.. from falling into this' in 
N proba preſerved error by 


ideas which ſhe early formed gion fn riches of the wo World. 
e tu veſt c monopoly of them 
in; private hands. - The crown wiſhed to retain the directi r 
myiting : und in order to ſeeure”thir; ordained the cone novo every ſhip fitted 
out. ſor America, to be inſpected >» "this officers of Loſe de Contrataci on 
in Seville, before it could reseive 8 7 —— we vo Fer 


ien return, 2 z report oſ N Bob i 
the ſame board before ie cad be i e ane 
this Jail tho"tralle ef Spin win the Net 255 $5001 ee 


Seville und un e ite a form, id which it has been 
—— with Rete varfation, — Mee o—_ Erz rhe wee h Sonny ot al- 


mat to bur on thinks. Fer che e 


to America, ad well us for the 1 6af: 7 — —— 10 Ls e 
wich its colonies is eatyied's which fail bnd der” ; 
Spain ne Er h firong e 
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lon. It got this name, becauſe it Was the firſt part of "WY 


tinent diſcovered. by Columbus. It was afterwards ſubdued 


and ſettled by the Spaniards under BALBOA, 1513. Its 
chief towns are, Pon ro BELLO and CanTHAGENS, on the 


3 


can e Ck e CEE et, 


ſation and unbounded confidence, which accompany exteaſive commerce. + The 
Flota holds its courſe to Vera Cruz. The hin hon and commodities of New 
Span, and the depending provinces, which were depoſited at Puebla de los 


- Angeles, in expeckation of its arrival, are carried thither, and the commercial 


operations of Vera Cruz, conducted in the ſame, manner with thoſe of Porto- 


bello, are inferior to chem only in importance and value. Both fleets; as ſoon 
as they have completed their cargoes from America, rendezvous at the: Havanua, 
and return in company to Europe, 

The trade ot Spain with her colonies, while thus ſettered and reftri@d, 
came 1 ta be conducted with * ſame ſpirit, and upon the yes 
eg 36 „as that of an excluſive company. Being confined to a ſiugle port, it 
Was o 
engroffed by a ſmall number of wealthy houſes, formerly in 3 and now 
in Cadiz. Theſe, by combinations, which they can por form, may altoge- 
ther prevent chat competition which preſerves comm at. their. natural 
price ; and by acting in concert, to which Dey are prompted by their mutual 
jutereſt, they may raiſe or lower 2 7 1 0 N ure. In conſequente 
of this, "the h of een rica is al re and oſten exor - 
bitaot. A undred, CONE waxy ce, yh :d per cent. are profits 


Bing l in the. pier * Spain with her Feng From. the ſhme 


. do not contaig Complete affor 


tment. 
rican a N cannot purchaſe f the more opulent — er ſuch: — on as 
ey want at a lower price than. that for which they are ſold in the 


ith the fame vigilant jealouſy that an | excluſive company guards againſt the 


intruſion of the ſres trader, thoſe overgrown -monopoliſts; cadeavour to cheelk 
ths progteſ of every one whole, . they dread, Rebertfor's. Hiftory 
of America, iii. 368, "This reraiut of the American commerce toe ones | 
. 0 onl 575 8755 its domeſtic 7 but an goods bro — laftend 
of furniſhinggthe colonies with European in quantity as might ten- 
der both iet and the 9 5 eee. the merchants of Seville and en 
ſeem to have Ae them a ſparing, cane e that che eagerneſa of: 

tion among cuſtomers olige Ta A in a ſcanty Sacha might enable their 
factors to difpoſe of their 4 1 wich with exorbitant, gain. About the middle middle of __ 
la century, When the excluſive trade — America ſrom Seville was is its 

flouriſhing Rate, the burden of the two united-ſquadrons of the Galleans — 


did not, exceed 27.500; tone, The 3 vhich ſuch a fleet could muſt have 
been ve 


inadequate to. the thoſe populous and extenſive colonies, 

which Sepended upon ĩt for all the vxurics, and many of the neceſſuries of liſe 
Various ſeh emes were poſed for remedying the pernicious. conſcquences of 

this plan lan, but Without 18 The evil went un inercaſing till after the begin- 

ning of this century, Wien the, hayfe of, Bourbon, ſucceeded to; the. 


ip V. uſed the m Lee to check the encroachments. of fo. 


ets oc the trade gf Spain; by is Bip 8 Ce) aback 
1 5 3 th of Urrec 8 7 Nun article 


which the contracꝭ for ſupplying the Spaniſh 
5 Al egrocs, 55 0 1295 , By toe agg '* — been enjoyed 


ce,” as trausle ain, with {the more extra privilege! 
10 math Fr 100 x of Porto · he ip of 300 tu, Jaden 'with 
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courfe thrown into a few hands, and dhe whole af ious N ; 


ritiſh ſactories were eſta- 
| bliſked | 
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nn | South America. | e LE 


ung bend Pin nag on the Pacific 3 where are held ant 
irs for American, Indian, and European commodities ® 
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bliſhed at Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other Spaniſh 
© ſettlements, under the direction of the Aſſiento, or Britiſh South Sea Company, 28 
it was called. This privilege was greatly abuſed.” Inſtead of a ſhip of 500 
ton, as ſtipulated in the treaty, uſually employed one which exceeded 
900 tons in burden. She was attended by two or three ſmaller veſſels, which, 
| in forne neighbouring creek, ſupplied her elandeſtinely with freſh 
to replace ſuch 26 were ſold. ' The inſpectors of the fair, and 
revenue, gained oy exorbitant preſents, connived at the fraud. 
partly by the operations of the company, and partly by the activity of 
almoſt the whole trade of Spaniſh” America was engroſſed 
The immenſe commerte of the Galleons, formerly the pride of 
the envy of other nations, ſunk tb nothing, and the ſquadron itſelf 
15,00 tons to 2,000 tons, ſerved hardly any purpoſe, but to 
e the royal revenue arifiog from the fifth on filver. — To check 
encroachments, "ſhips of force, called Guarda Cofiar, were ſtationed u 
provinces to which interlopers moſt frequently reſorted. The 
merchants ex- 
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4 PERU; 1800 miles long, ogy and 00 broads between the 
equator and 25 deg. 8. lat, and 60 and 81 deg. W. lon. Its chief 
towns are, LIMA,-12—19g 8. lat. and 757-30 W. lon. ; Callao, 
Nuito; Cuſeo, and 20706 I, where is the richeſt filver mine 
that ever was diſcovered. Moſt of the mines of gold ate in 
the north of Peru, and thoſe of äber in the ſouth. © A fifth of 
the produte belongs to the of Spain. Mrd s 
is empire was reduced by three private e P 
20, ALlMacro,and Lucy kz, a prieſt. FRANCIS PIZAR- 
RO, the chief of them, ſet ſail from Panama, 15731,” with:onlyp -- 
* foot, Go horſe, and 12 ſmall y 23 carinon. Having p exe” 
got into his power ATABALIPA or Atahyalpay "the In- .. 
a mperor, the twelfth in eee from Mango 5 who . ” 
was accounted. a child of the ſun; he inſtantly received: for- his 
ranſom no leſs than 1,500,000. I. Sterling, an incredible. N 4 
for Europeans at that time. But even this did not fatisfy e. 5 
anticious Spaniardg, nor ſave the life 'of the Inca, The t 5 
of gald, which had at firſt brought them into this country, and 
e them to commit unheard-of eruelties on the. Nr * 
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w ; South America. 
c coming irreconcileable enemies, the former, being viftotious, 
|  ___ _ caufed his rival to be beheaded; and was himſelf ſoon after 
maurdered in revenge, by the friends of Almagro z who, ſetting 
ais fon at their head, exerciſed the moſt horrid cruelties on 
their eneniies. But young Almagro, being defeated and taken 
. priſoner by De Caſtra, the Spanith governor, was executed as 
à traitor. Some time after, Gonzalo Pizarro, à brother of 
Francis, alſo attempting to make himſelf ſovereign of Peru, 
met with the ſame fate. He was vanquiſhed by PETER DE LA 
Gisa, 3 an Wee wee 5 great abilities and 
_ Integrity, who finally ſettled the affairs of this country 1584 *, 
bee” HILL, extending 1200 miles along the K the 
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8. 4 * N N a „ ann 0 "Woo £4 $4.3 408 MS.” 4-7 
=, © © Though Peru lies within the'torrid zone; yet, having the Pacific ocean on 
WS de welt, and. the Andes on the eaſt, the 29 41 e is uſual in 
- |. tropical, countries. The. {ky. is generally. cloudy, ſo that the inhabitants arc 
'_ ſhielded from the direct rays. of the ſun ; but what is extremely fingular, it ne. 
ver rains in Peru. This defe&, however, is'ſufficiently ſupplied by a ſoft and 
©. gentle dew, which falls every night on the ground, aud ſo refreſhes the plants 
And graſs, as to produce in many places the, greateſt ferglicy. In the inland 
Me of Peru, and by the banks of the rivers, the ſoil is generally very fertile, 
but along the ſea-coalt it is a barren ſand. The productions of this country an, 
Indian corn, wheat, balſam, ſugar, wine, cotton —cattle, deer, poultry, par- 
rots, wild fowls; lions, bears, monkeys, &c. Their ſheep are large, and work u 


| beaſts of burden. Auather extraordinarx animal bere is the vicunna, or Indian 463 
{', _ goat, in which is found the bezoar ſtone, celebrated for expelling poiſons. Thc | 
1 province of Quito abounds with cedar, cocoa, palm - trees, and the kinguenna, cafior 
= wich affords the Peruvian or Jeſuits. bark; alſo the ſtorax, guaiacum, and ſe- top a 
= veral other gums and drugs. Gold and filver mines. are found in every pro- from 
13 . - vince, but thoſe of Potoſi are the richeſt. The mountain of Potoſi alone is moun 
_ ſaidtohave yielded to the Spaniards, the firſt forty years they were in poſcſſion Nove 
2 _ .___ of it, two thouſand millions of pieces of eight. q till 
Peru is governed by a viceroy, who is Wahre; but it being impoſſible for moun 
num to ſuperintend the whole extent of his goyernment, he. delegates a part d raven 
mais authority to the ſeveral audiences and courts, eſtabliſhed at different placs jo he 
 *._-. throoghout his deminions. ee e e f $ lit 
Laus, che capital ol Peru, and reſidence of the, viceroy, is large, magnif es 
: cent, and populous; and for thg ſplendour of its inhabitants, the grandeur of in nt 
. blic feſtivals; the extent of its commerce, and the delig ulneſs of its climate, Hower 
-. - _. , ws fuperiortoall cities in;South America. Theſe cminent advantages are, hov- WW nes, 
1 N ai ever, conſiderably overbalanced by the dreadful earthquakes which frequent modit 
= \.___ _ Happenhere, In the year 4747 3 moſt. tremendous earthquake laid three four fleſh, it 
_ dl this city level with. the ground, and entirely demoli Callao, the port 7.1 
_ town belonging to it. Never was any deſtruQtion more complete or terrible: 00 
=_ Hut one, of 3,000. inhabitants, being left to record this dreadful calamity, ad lata, 
—_ de by a providence the moſt ſingular and extraordinary imaginable. receſs, 
1 Ums contains from 54, O00 to 60,000 inhabitants, of w the whites # 2 1 
3 ))) Sls ey” | Tiles | 
Al travellers ſpeak with amazement of the decoration of the churches with Runot 
peold, filver, and preciou ones, Which load and ornament even the hack, 
uus is next $0 Lima in populculneſ es. N 
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miles broad. Its capital is St Jag. 8 5 


This country was firſt invaded by Almagrog- I 535.5 F By re- | 
ted attacks the Spaniards have ſubdued: all the champaign 


country along the coaſt 3 but. the Puelches, Araucut, and other 


inhabitants of the mountainous country, have bravely maintain- 
ed their independence. DA ee ee fe r 
Weſt of Chili 300 miles is the iſland of IUAN FEERNAN. 
DES, not inhabited, where Commodore Anſon refitted his 
ſhattered ſhips, 1741, and where ALEXANDER; SELKIRE, a 
Scotſman, being left by his ſhip, 1705, lived above four years; 
which ſerved as a foundation to De Foe for the celebrated novel 
of Roninson Ck usok. i EE ON 26. ERA 1 . 
4. PARAGUAY or LA PLATA, 150 miles long, and 
1000 broad; between 12 and 37 deg. S. lat. and 50 and 75 
deg. W. lon. The interior parts are little, known. The chief 
city is By ATE. ſo called from the excellence of its air, 
on the ſouth fide of the river la Plata, about 200 miles from 
its mouth. The chief cape is 8t Antonio, north of which is 


© * The air of Chili, though in a hot climate, is remarkably temperate, oc- 
cafioned by the refreſhing breezes * the ſea, and the San from the 
top of the Andes, Which are covered with eternal faows,- This country is free 
from lightning, and e thunder is frequently heard, it is far up in the 
mountains. Spring begins here about the middle of Angult, and continues ti 
November,” It is ſummer from November till February. Autumn contiaues 
till May; and winter till Auguſt. It rarely ſnows in the vallies, though the 
mountains are always covered This country is entirely free from all kinds of 
rayenous beaſts, poiſonous animals, and vermin ; not even ſo much as a fly is 
to be found here. The ſoil is extremely fertile, being watered with number- 
leſs little xjvulets from the 3 It produces, 5 uy Henke abundance, 
a | lumbs, peaches, quinces, apricots, almonds, olives, grapes, co- - 
e gue” . 8 as pears, — wheat, oats, N 5 


flowers, and fruits of almoſt every kind, It abounds in gold, filver, and lead © 


mines, and the rivers themſclves roll on golden funds. But their ſtaple com- 
modity is cattle ; they have them in ſuch abundance, as frequentiy to caſt the 
fleſh. into. the rivers, reſcrving the Hides, tallow, and tongues, for exportation. 
+ This country, beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, is watered 
ree principal ones, which, united near the ſea, form the famous Rio de 
Plata, or Plate river, and which annuglly overflow their barks, and, on their 
receſs, leave them enriched With a lime, that N eee great plenty of what- 


ever is committed to it. This river, where 
Tiles broad. At 100 miles from its mouth, 4 ſhip. in the middle of the channel 


- 


cannot be ſeen from either ſhore ; and at Buenos Ayres, 100 miles ſtiſl further 
back, are. cannot diſcern the oppofite ſhore, There'are no mountains of conſe- 


quence here, excepting that remarkable chain which divides South America, 
called the Andes, The height of Chimborazo, the moſt elevated point in theſe 


Py 


- Fountaing, is 20,280 feet, which is above 50co ſeet higher than auy other 


Fountain in the known world. | 
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unites with the ocean, is 150 


4 


4 


South America: 


. things are told of their ſucceſs. ' But upon the expulſion of 
that order, ſome years ago; from Europe, their-poſſe in Pa- 
| ah Og alſo ſeized'on by the crown of Spadin, a. 1767. 
be 4. BRAZIL, belonging to Portugal, 2500 miles long, and 
1 700 broad; between the equator and 35 deg. 8. lat. and 35 
1 and 60 3 lon. The chief towns are, 8r Salvador, on 
the Bay of All Saints; and Rio de Fancire. Its chief cape is 8. 
Aug N os WS. Lt a gt SES, 7 ng HA 7X8 , | 
This country was firſt diſcovered by Americus Veseuci- 
vs, 1498. It abounds in gold and filver, and diamonds ; and 
various other rich commodities s. * 
6. GUIANA or CARIBIANA, ſometimes included in Ter- 
Ia] Firma, extending from North Cape, at the mouth of the ri- 
Eo 8 Amazons, r ente plc + hi | 
1 AAhis country is v ittle known; except a ſmall ſpace alon 
the coaſt, wr par Twin 7 and Dutch have formed ſettle 
ments. That of the French, on the ſouth, is called Car- 
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This country conſiſts of extenſive plains, 300 leagney over, except on the 
. eaſt, afar). ſeparated by high . razil. La Plata is a mol 
defirable climate, and one of the moſt” fruitful countries in the world. The 
1 | _ Cotton aud tobacco produced here, with the herb called Paragua, which is pe- 
b- ; .culiar to this country, would alone be ſuſſicient to form a flouriſhing com- 
merce. There are here alſo ſeveral gold and filver mines, Got 
Boxes Ayxes, the capital of La Plata, is the moft conſiderable ſea-port 
town in South America. It is ſituate on the ſouth of the river La Plata, 
e 200 miles from the mouth of it. The river is upwards of 20 miles broad at 
2  , this place, From this town a great part of the treaſure of Chili and Peru i 
a exported to Old Spain. The natives of Tacuman are ſaid to have wooden 
A houſes built on wheels, which they draw from place to place as occaſion require. 
1 +, ..* The air of this country is hot, but healthy, and the ſoil excceding!y 
- Fertile in maize, millct, rice, frpits, ſaffron, balſam of capivi, ginger, indigo, 
amber, roſin, train oil, cotton, the | beſt of tobacco, fine ſugar, brazil wood, 
Kc. Here alſo are mines of gold, filver, and diamends, and a great quantity of 
_ excellent cryſtal and jaſper. is country alſo 'abounds in cattle, apes, parrots, 
and beautiſul birds, The rivers and lakes are ſtored with fiſh, and there is3 
6: _ whale-fiſhery on the coaſt, FAR | : ky 1: "Oe 
5 845 The coaſt of this large country is only known ; the natives ſtill poſſeſs the 
* . _ Inland parts; whereof thoſe towards the north are called Tapsyers, and tho 
in the ſouth Tupinambeys. Theſe natives ſeem to have little religion, and 10 
temple or place for public worſhip; but yet are ſaid to believe a future ſtate, 
"and bave ſome notion of rewards aud puniſhments after this life, | 
» 7 + SURINAM is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colcnies belonging to the 
Pfites Provinces. The chief trade of Surinam confifls in ſugar, cotcou, = 


„ 


I 


- This Country was krit ſettled by the Jeſuits ; and wanderful 
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Ae bs; 5 mT 
5. AMAZONIA, or the country of. che Amazons, 1200 


miles long, and 960 broad, ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the natives, 8 


ful 

of 

Pa. who are governed by ſoyereigns, called Cadgques. .' | 
| FRANCISCO G OR ANA, A of the officers of Pizar= 
ind ro, "= firſt failed down, the river Maragnon, from Peru to 

3 


5 che Atlantic, 1540, obſerving companies of.armed-women. on 
0 the banks, annexed. the name of Aman both to the 


and river. It was however afterwards. found, that theſę wo- 
nee 
carrying the arms of their huſhands . 


8. PATAGONIA, or Terra Magelloniah, : including the 
iſland Terra del Fuge, fo ſo named from a.yolcana in it, extends 


oo miles in length, and 300 in breadth, Heroes: 45 ind $7 n 

8. lat. and 70 and 85 deg. W. un fg 

is country alſo, from the barrenneſs of the. foil, and the : 
„CCC 
5 of 851 i p 


of excaliens kind, W Weins, 8 jo dyiog droge... 
7 with the United States, $6 they mem live cattle, and pro- 


viſions, and give in <xchange la Ades of molaſſes." The Te 3 72 5 
b eee when touched either h e 
W eee ee or by a ſtick of ſome n | 
communicates a ſhock : that of e Seckler There is an immenſe 
number and variety of oulefy,, and which form den in Prins | 
cipal inconveniencies. , | 
From the diſcoveries of Ct and chhers malle fines tis" tine 1 ay⸗ 
that the Amazons is one of the largeſt rivers in the world. it runsacourſe 

from welt to eaſt of about 3000 Sate agd and reccives near 200 other rivers, many - 
of which have a courſe of 5 or 660 „and ſome of them not inferior do the 
Danube or the Nile. The breadth © this river at its _— —— here it dif 
charges itſelf by ſeveral channels into the ocean, almoſt under the — 

150 miles; and 1500 miles from its mouth it is 30 or 40 fathotmb deep. In 

rainy ſeaſon it overflows its banks, nnd wats e 


try. 
The tie ſeaſyo here is about the tins the linge and e wet or rainy - 
ſeaſon at the time of the equinoxes, The trees, fields, and p are yerdant | 
Al the year round. The Toll is extremely” rich, — corn, grain, —_—: 
fruits of al} kinds, cedar trees, brazil wood, oak, e » logwood, iron * 5 | 
dying woods, cocoa, tobacco, ſugar canes, cotton, viroot, potatoes, . 
farfaparilla, gums, raiſins, balſams of various kinds, pine apples, guayas, 
„Kc. The foreſts are ftored'with wild ho „ey, 2 wild fowls, and 33 i 
e rivers and lakes abound wich Bf of all fe but are muck infeſted wich 
crocodiles, alligators, and ies nts. . 

The Indian nations inhabitin is wide country are y : 
banks of almoſt | every river,are F abited. by a e tes of owe 23 
verned by. petty ſovereigns, called Chciques, who are Aiſling ied from 0% th . 
ſubje&s by coronets of beautiful feuthers. They are wo recur | 


the images of ancient heroes, In their expeditions car their 
| WK wa tem, Maſs dai | ** s 72 r 
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ES. Tus Wilorzag bas Great Britain. r- 
I. CANADA pong te —— 3 at - the ſou 
| 1 Gulph of St Laurence, 350 miles long, and 200 bu 

broad; berween 46 and 53a deg. N. lat. and 33 and 59 dep. in 
W. lon. This iſland is chiefly valuable for the Ahery of cod 85 
carried on upon thoſe ſboals called the Banks of Newfoundland. Lo 
— Ibe chief places are, Placentia, Bonauiſſa, and St Fohn. EN 
- Cars BRETTON," about 60 miles ſouth of Newfoundland, 110 12 


=. miles long; and 50 broad. Its chief harbour is LouiſburgS. St 
= Sr Jonn, and AnTrcosTy,in'the gulf of Sf Laurence. iſla 
II. BERMUDAS, or SUMMER ISLANDS, at a great | 

| diſtance from any continent; few in number, of ſmall extent, bre 

and very difficult of acceſs; their capital is 5 George; N. lat. we 

32 deg. W. lon. 65 deg. They were firſt diſcovered by Ber- fre 


2 a Spaniard ; and were called Summer ſlandi, from Sir oe 
ge Sommers, who waz ſhipwrecked on their coaſts, a 1609. on 

The kealbfulneG of the air. is celebrated by the. poet "aller, Ro 
who for ſome time reſided there. 5 
III. BAHAMA of LUCAYAN ISLANDS; bald to be 5000 ere 
in number, but ſew of them inhabited; between 21 and 27 


deg. N. lat. and y and'84 deg W. len. 8 SALVADOR, one il an 
1 of theſe iſlands, was the firſt land diſcovered. Columbus in W 
1j, who gave it cis name becauſe his men, from deſpair of W 


E 1 oe boy one. poet nn . 


return home. 36 | 
But. the -princi Mans of America are thoſe called the Ch 


WIS TINA f LANDS, which belong to different nations. M 
Their ſtaple bee is ugs. They are divided into the cen 

22 0 Sen Antilles, Caribbee Wands, and Little Antillert. | | 
I. The GREAT ANTILLES ate four in number. ly | 

15 CUBA, Spanim, about 00 miles long, und Need; 5 

between Ws and 3 . lat. and 74 and 87 deg. W. lon. MW St 

100 mies th Piet, and 75 north of Ja- 15 

. maica; divided "by FR wet ge hills, which run from eaſt to D. 
Viet chrdugh the 7 idle of the iſland; nartirally very fertile, 
5 A not well cultivated; : OI bel 


The chief places art; *he HAVANNA, facing. /Flotida, 8 
where the galleons'from Tat x and Vera Cruz-rendezvous | 0 


their get as tag 1 67 Ven, — to Ve Hi. bc 


. HISPANIOLA, or ' 8r-/ DOMINGO, Spaniſh” and 
French, 450 miles long, and 150 broad; ſeparated from Cuba 
by a ſtrait g miles broad, called the Windward'paſage. - This 


is the moſt valuable of all the Weſt-India iſlanddssÖ‚se ) 


The chief town of the Spaniards is 5T DOMINGO, on the 


ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland, founded by Bartholomgw: Colim- - 
bus, brother to the admiral, in 1 og, who gaveit- that name 


in honour of his father Dominie. D W729 eld zL 


- The French towns are, Cage St 2 Leogane, and Pore : 
Louis | 
46 PORTO RICO, Spanith, 4 railes eaſt of Hiſpaniola, Rs 


120 miles long, and 60 broad. : ic capital, PorTo Rico, or 


St John, ſands in a ſmall ind on the north fide of the main > 


iſland, and is joined to it by a cauſe7ß. « 


4. JAMA CA, Britiſh, about 140 miles line, and — 5 


broad ; interſected by a ridge of ſteep. rocks, which run from 


welt to eaſt, and have been tumbled upon one another by the 


frequent earthquakes, in a ſurpriſing manner. ; 


© The chief towns are KINGSTON and Sranrs9-Town, both 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland.” The former capital, Ps 


3 was deſtroyed by an earthquake, 1692. 


paniards, in ſubduing theſe lands, deftroped an in- 33 


credible * of the natives. 


II. CARIBBEE ISLANDS, between 11 and 78 deg. N. 5 : 
and 59 and 63 deg. W. lon. divided into the Leeward and 
Wind wurd iſlands. Martinico, and thoſe ſouth of it, are called | 
Windward Wands ; © thoſe north. of it are called Leemard | 


Ia 


The chief. of theſe ate Saba to Britin, are, Se 1 
Chriſtopher't or St Kitts, named from Columbus; Nevis and 
Montferrat ; Antego or Antigua, Dominica, unn, St 57 iu 


cent, Grenades and the Grenadines. 


Thoſe belonging to France are, Guadatupe, Martinies, lates 
ly taking by the Engliſh, St Lucia, and Tobago. 


The ae ſmall iſlands. 87 Euflatia' and . a ute welt-of . 


St 29 belong to the Dutch. 


B 


belongin to Spain, called the Virgin Mandr. 


IL, The LITTLE ANTILLES, called alſo the Sense, 


;/lands, along the coaſt of Terra Firma Trinidad, Margurite, 
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St Thomas, and a rain or Santa Trax, belong. t0 the ; . . 
Laſt of Porto Rico are ſeveral craggy and uninhabited iſlands ; 5 


5 Te to Spain | ; Coy Y and 1 to Fringe 5, . — 


e 


and Aruba, to the Dutch, who thence. « on 
A profitable trade with Terra Firma, or the Spanidh. Main; 
- with the town in the 

enezula, where- the beſt cacao or chocolate nuts 


n Northeaſt from the ſtraits of Magellan are the Full 
There are few iſlands of note on the weſtern fide of Ame. 
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Aborigines, 186 


Afri 64. 0 2 
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Academia, at Athens, 294 


1 literary, * . 
e 1 


Achelous, 10 
Achilles, 187. 4456. be. 
Acids, log. 
Acrifius, 395+ 

Aa, v. , 417 
Atzus, 417 
Actium, 314 
Adinis, 364 


Adraſtus, 430 


Adrian, wall of, 501 
Eicus, 385 8 


2 cles, 
gates, 269 
Egeſta, 270 

eus, 421 
Heine, 333. 388 
Kiſtbus, 40% 
Egorpotimory 349 
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A, 
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Edles inſtituted, 2411+ 22 5 


| Agrigentum 264. ; 
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5 Aptus, Egypt, 664: biltor * 


AEmmia or Hemonia, 320 
fEntas, 187. 1 


Folia, 


oliæ Bite, „ 
Molus, 276. 416. 


r tna, 1 


proc gamemnon, 495+ 8 


K «˖˙ EngE 42 
| Agel, * 4688. 617. 3s 


Ait, 474 
Agrarian — law, 213 
Agricola, 5 


Agrippa, Menenias, 2 

Air, 42. 48 | on 

Fon ig 45 1 5 
ump, 43 

Alba Longe, 145. * * 

Albania, 592. 627 

Albano, 146 


pon JN 43g. 654 2 43 | 


Alctbiades,. MF woe 
Aleinout, 4 ; obs 
Alemæon, 281 TY 
_ Alemena, 428 8 + B04 
Ain, ĩðͤ be 
Aleppo, 594. 627 : 


Alexander the Great, 229. 1588 
x 934. | 
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' Amphiſcit, 8 © 


"I Amſanttus, 1 57 5 


Aon 13 


1 N D E x. 


Afrandrig, ſchool of, 17 


Alexandria, 669. 675 
Alfergan, 0 


Allr 


Algebra, 1 of, 5 3 


| Ali Bey, 672. 

Alkalis, 105 2 
Almagro, 713 . 
- Almamon, 23 
Almanſor, 486 


Alphonſo, favours ſcience, 24 


Alphonſo, conqueſts of, 486 - 
Alba, 433 


Amalthæa, 312. 355 


Amäſis, 666 
Amazonia, 717 
Amazons, 399. 432 


Amber, 41. 109. 569 


Ambracia, 316 


Americ Veſ; uceci, 698 
America, 684 | 
Americans, manners of, 684-*. 
Ampbjĩaraus, 431. his cemple, 


302. 


Anphig yon, 418 


Amphictyons, ee 


. Amphion, 428 


Amphipolis, 387 - 


Ampbitryo, 428 
Armru, 23 


Amulius, 192 
Amp cus, 411 
Anabpptiſts, 131 
Anatomy, 102  ' 
Anaxagöras, 12 ' 


Anaximander, 11 


AnaximeEnes, 11 


Ancus Marcius, 198 
Andes, mountains, d | 


 Androgeos, 422 


Andromeda, 398 
Angelo, (Michael) 142 
e . 
nio, 144 F 
ene of America, 6% 


CD 


ia des er. 108 125 
OW. ie. nius, 190 21 


Ain, Queen, 428 
Anteci, 8 
Antalcides, peace of, 459 


Antaphernes, 61 3 


AntEnor, 186 
Anticyra, 309 
Antigonus, 47. 


Antilles, Great, iſlands, 518 


_ Little, — 719 
Antioch, 627 

Antipòdet, 8 
AntiſthEnes, 295 

Apis, 391 | 

Apollo, 368 


_ Apollonia, 329 


Apollonius, 18 | 

Appius chsch, Ty 
Arabia, 596 

Arabs, 23. 633 

Aritus, 9. 17. 474 

Arbaces, 598 ; 
Arcadia, 285 

Arcas, 417 2 
Archimedes, 18. 60 
3 firſt creates at Athen, 


3 291 
Argivi, 392 


Argonauts. 339- 441 
5 Argos, 28 


8. 32 
Ariadne, 422 


i Arians, 131 


Arion, 430 
Ariſtæus, 371 
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